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PREFACE. 


Tbs  cioong  pages  of  tlus  book  wfll  expUm  the 
sactioa  from  whidi  it  spnxng.  When  in  Mmj  1S47  the 
pabliaber  of  %  Walter  Scott's  Works  propoacd  to  take 
to  himself  the  whole  lemaining  Copyright  in  them,  he 
stipulated  that  I  should  prepare  an  abridgment  of  the 
Memoin  of  the  Author,  originallj  comprised  in  seren 
▼olomes,  and  since  reprinted  in  Tarions  forms.  K  I 
had  been  to  consah  mj  owu.  feelings,  I  should  hare  been 
more  willing  to  prodoce  an  enlarged  edition :  for  the  inte- 
rest of  Sir  Walter's  historj  fies,  I  think,  eren  pecaliarij, 
to  its  nmmte  details — especially  m  the  details  set  down 
bj  himself  in  his  Letters  and  Diaries ;  and,  of  oonney 
Mmo"  the  lapse  of  ten  years,  more  oopions  use  m^t  be 
ssade  of  those  materials  wtthoot  ofoice  or  indeooram. 
Mr  Cadell,  howerer,  considered  that  a  book  of  smaller 
bttik,  embarcing  only  what  may  be  called  more  strictly 
narratiTe,  might  be  acceptaUe  to  certain  rlsnnri  of 
readers :  and  the  manner  in  whidi  this  gentleman  had 
throiigfaoat  conducted  himself  towards  Sir  Walter,  his 
famfly,  and  his  memory — together  with  other  drcom- 
stances  on  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  more — 
overcame  my  rductance. 

It  wiB  be  understood   that  whencTer  the  narratiTe 

now  giren  at  all  diflers  from  that  of  the  larger  book, 

I  have  been  endeaTouring  to  profit  by  letters  recently 

eommmiicated. 

J.  G.  L. 
LovDOs,  4th  Atigwt  1848. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


UJBMOIK   OF   HIS   EARLY  TEAR8,    WRITTEN   BY 

BIM8KLF, 

AshestUl,  April  26t^,  1808. 

Thx  pvese&t  age  has  discovered  a  desire,  or  rather  a  rage, 
for  literary  anecdote  and  priTate  history,  that  may  be  well 
permitted  to  alarm  otie  who  haa  engaged  in  a  certain 
degree  the  attention  of  the  public.  That  I  have  had  more 
than  my  own  share  of  popularity,  my  contemporaries  will 
be  as  ready  to  admit  as  I  am  to  confess  that  its  measure 
has  exceeded  not  only  my  hopes,  bat  my  merits,  and  even 
wishes.  I  may  be  therefore  permitted,  without  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  vanity,  to  take  the  precaution  of  re- 
cording a  few  leading  circumstances  (they  do  not  merit  the 
name  of  events)  of  a  very  quiet  and  uniform  life-— that, 
should  my  literary  reputation  survive  my  temporal  exis- 
tence, the  public  nmy  know  from  good  authority  all  that 
they  are  entitled  to  know  of  an  in^vidual  who  has  contri- 
buted to  their  amusement. 

From  the  lives  of  some  poets  a  most  important  moral 
leMon  may  doubtless  be  derived,  and  few  sermons  can  be 
read  with  so  much  profit  as  the  Memoirs  of  Bums,  of 
Chatterton,  or  of  Savage.  Were  I  consdous  of  any  thing 
peculiar  in  my  own  moral  dbaracter  which  could  render 
auch  developement  necessary  or  useful,  I  would  as  readily 
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consent  to  it  as  I  would  bequeath  my  body  to  dissection,  if 
the  operation  could  tend  to  point  out  the  nature  and  the 
means  of  curing  any  peculiar  malady.  But  as  my  habits 
of  thinking  and  acting,  as  well  as  my  rank  in  society,  were 
iixed  long  before  I  had  attained,  or  even  pretended, to,  any 
poetical  reputation,'  and  as  it  produced,  when  acquired,  no 
remarkable  change  upon  either,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  much  information  can  be  derived  from  minutely  investi- 
gating frailties,  follies,  or  rices,  not  very  different  in  num- 
ber or  degree  fit>m  those  of  other  men  in  my  situation.  As 
I  have  not  been  blessed  with  the  talents  of  Bums  or  Chat- 
tcrton,  I  have  been  happily  exempted  from  the  influence  of 
their  violent  passions,  exasperated  by  the  struggle  of  feel- 
ings which  rose  up  against  the  unjust  decrees  of  fortune. 
Yet,  although  I  cannot*  tell  of  difficulties  vanquished,  and 
distance  of  rank  annihilated  by  the  strength  of  genius, 
thoso  who  shall  hereafter  road  this  little  Memoir  may  find 
in  it  some  hints  to  be  improved,  for  the  regulation  of  t)mr 
own  minds,  or  the  training  those  of  others. 

Every  Scottishman  has  a  pedigree.  It  is  a  national 
prerogative,  as  unalienable  as  his  pride  and  his  poverty. 

'  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  my  success  in  literature  has  not  led 
me  to  mix  familiarly  in  society  much  above  my  birth  and  original 
ivretensions,  since  I  have  been  readily  received  in  the  first  circles 
in  Britain.  But  there  is  a  certain  intuitive  knowledge  of  tlie 
world,  to  which  most  well-edacated  Scotchmen  are  early  trained, 
that  prevents  them  from  being  much  daxaled  by  this  species  of 
elevation.  A  man  who  to  good  nature  adds  the  general  rudiments 
of  good  breeding,  provided  he  rest  contented  with  a  simple  and 
unaffected  manner  of  behaving. and  expressing  himself,  will  never 
be  ridiculons  in  the  best  society,  and,  so  far  as  his  talents  and 
information  permit,  may  be  an  agreeable  part  of  the  company.  I 
have  therefore  never  felt  much  elevated,  nor  did  I  experience  any 
violent  change  in  .situation,  by  the  passport  which  my  poetical 
eharacter  afforded  me  into  higher  company  than  jny  birth  war- 
ranted.~1826. 
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My  birth  was  neither  distinguished  nor  sordid.  According 
to  the  prejudices  of  my  country,  it  was  esteemed  gentU^  as 
I  was  connected,  though  remotely,  with  ancient  families 
both  by  my  father^s  and  mother^s  side.  My  father's  graml- 
&ther  was  Walter  Scott,  well  known  in  Teviotdale  by  the 
snmame  of  Beardie.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Walter 
Seott,  first  Laird  of  Raebum,  who  was  third  son  of  Sir 
William  Scott,  and  the  grandson  of  Walter  Scott,  com- 
monly called  in  tradition  AuUi  Watt  of  Harden.  I  am 
therefore  lineally  descended  from  that  ancient  chieftain, 
whose  name  I  hare  made  to  ring  in  many  a  ditty,  and  from 
nis  &ir  dame,  the  Flower  of  Yarrow — no  bad  genealogy 
for  a  Border  ndnstrel.^  Beardie^  my  great-grandfather 
aforesaid,  derived  his  cognomen  from  a  venerable  beard, 
which  he  wore  unblemished  by  razor  or  scissors,  in  token 

^  [In  whom  the  male  representation  of  the  old  Sootts  of  Bnc- 
eleach  is  now  vested,  there  is  great  dispute  among  heraldic  wri- 
ters,— some  upholding  the  claim  of  Lord  Napier,  the  male  heir 
of  the  SeottB  of  Thirlestane, — others  that  of  Lord  Polwarth, 
head  of  what  was  always  considered,  in  ppint  of  importance, 
the  second  fimily  of  the  clan,  viz.,  the  Scotts  of  Harden,  origi- 
aally  designed  Scotts  of  Sinton.  Of  his  ancestors  of  this  branch, 
Sir  Walter  has  recorded  many  anecdotes  in  the  notes  to  the 
Border  Minstrelsy,  the  Lay  of  the  last  Minstrel,  and  elsewhere. 
In  oonrersation  he  often  alluded  to  the  remarkable  circumstanoe  of 
two  of  them  having  been  lame,  and,  nevertheless,  both  especially 
distingnished  by  the  old  rhythmical  chronicler  of  the  clan,  Scott  of 
Sttchells  (16B8),  who  says  of  the  first,— 

• 

**  It  to  four  hiuidrtd  wlnlen  put  In  order 

BInec  thiU  Buocleveb  wu  Warden  In  the  Border  i 

A  wm  he  h*d  tX  that  aame  Ifde* 

Which  vas  lo  lame  eonld  neither  ran  nor  ride. 

John,  thto  lame,  IT  my  author  epeake  tme* 

He  sent  him  to  St  Mungo*e  in  Olasfn, 

Where  he  remained  a  scholars  time^ 

Then  he  married  a  wito  according  to  hta  mind.  .  .  . 

And  betwixt  them  twa  they  did  proereafc 

HeadshaWr  Askirk,  Siarox,  and  Glaek.** 

Bat,  if  the  scholanhip  of  John  the  Lamiter  furnished  his  descend- 
ant with  many  a  mirthful  aUnsion,  a  far  greater  favourite  was  the 
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of  bis  regret  for  the  baaadked  dynasty  of  Stuart.  It 
would  have  been  well  that  hia  zeal  had  stopped  there. 
But  he  took  ftrms,  and  intrigued  in  their  eaose,  until  he 
lost  all  he  had  in  the  world,  and,  a»  I  have  heard,  run  a 
narrow  risk  of  being  hanged,  had  it  not  been  lor  the  inter-' 
ferenoe  of  AnUe,  Duchess  of  Buccleock  and  Mownoutb* 
Beaitlic's  elder  brother,  William  Scott  of  Raebum,  my 
great-granduncle,  wa»  killed  about  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
in  a  duel  with  Pringle  of  Crichton,  grandfather  of  the 
present  Mark  Pringle  of  Clifton.  They  fougbt  with 
swords,  as  was  the  fariiion  of  the  time,  in  a  field  near  Sel^ 
kirk,  called  from  the  catastrophe  the  Raebum  Meadow-' 
spat.  Pringle  fled  from  Scotland  to  Spain,  and  was  long  a 
captive  and  slave  in  Barbarj.  Beardie  became,  of  course, 
7\dor  of  Raebum,  as  the  old  Scottish  phnse  called  him — 
that  is,  guardian  to  his  infant  nephew,  father  of  the  present 
Walter  Scott  of  Ilaebum.  He  also  managed  the  estates 
of  Makerstoun,  being  nearly  related  to  that  family  by  his 
mother,  Isobel  MacDougal.  I  suppose  he  had  some  allow- 
ance for  his  care  in  either  ease,  and  subsisted  upon  that 
and  the  fortune  which  he  had  by  his  wife,  a  Miss  Campbell 
of  Silvercraigs,  in  the  west,  through  which  connexion  my 
father  used  to  call  cottsin,  as  they  say,  with  the  Campbells 
of  Blythswood.  Beardie  was  a  man  of  some  learning,  and 
a  frieml  of  Dr  Pitcairn,  to  whom  his  politics  probably 
made  him  acceptable.  They  had  a  Tory  or  Jacobite  club 
in  Edinburgh,  in  which  the  conversation  is  said  to  have 
been  maintained  in  Latin. 

memory  of  WUHam  the  Boftfbot,  who  followed  him  in  the  sixth 

generatioB. 

**  The  L»lrd  *nd  Lady  of  Harden 
Betwixt  them  procreat  was  a  eon 
Called  William  BoUfooi  of  Hatden-* 
Bt  4id  •«r«»e«  (•  b«  a  max. 

He  was,  in  faet,  one  of  the  **  prowost  knights  *'  of  the  whole  genea- 
logy— a  fearlcte  horsenuw  and  expert  spearsman,  renowned  and 
dreaded.— En.] 


; 
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He  left  tkree  Mfu.     Hie  eldest,  Walter,  luul  a  fiunily, 

ft  whLeh  amy  that  now  remain  have  been  long  aefetled  in 

/Amenck : — the  male  heirs  are  long  since  extinct.     The 

third  was  William,  father  of  James  Scott,  wdl  known  in 

India  as  one  of  the  original  settlers  of  Prince  of  Wales 

'  island.  The  second,  Robert  Soott,  was  mj  grand&ther. 
He  was  originally  bred  to  the  sea;  bnt,  being  shipwrecked 
near  Dundee  in  his  trial-voyage,  he  took  such  a  sincere 
dislike  to  that  element,  that  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
m  second  attempt.  This  occasioned  a  quarrel  beween  him 
and  his  fiither,  who  left  him  to  shift  for  himselfc  Robert 
wss  one  ef  those  active  spirits  to  whom  this  was  no  misfor- 
tune. He  turned  Whig  upon  the  spot,  and  fairiy  abjured 
his  Coheres  politics,  and  his  learned  poverty.  His  duef 
and  rdative,  Mr  Scott  of  Harden,  gave  him  a  lease  of  the 
(arm  of  Sandy-Knowe,  comprehending  the  rocks  in  the 
centre  of  which  Smailholm  or  Sandy-Knowe  Tower  is  situ- 
ated. He  took  for  his  shepherd  an  old  man  called  Hogg, 
who  willingly  lent  him,  out  of  respect  to  his  family,  his 
whole  savings,  about  £30,  to  stock  the  new  fiirm.  With 
this  sum^  which  it  seems  was  at  the  time  sufficient  for  the 
purpose,  the  master  and  servant  set  off  to  purchase  a  stock 
of  sheep  at  Whitsun-Tryste,  a  fiiir  held  on  a  hill  near 
Woc^er  in  Northumberland.  The  old  shepherd  went  care- 
fully firom  drove  to  drove,  till  he  found  a  Mrsel  likely  to 
'answer  their  purpose,  and  then  returned  to  tell  his  master 

/  to  come  up  and  conclude  the  bargain.  But  what  was  his 
soipriae  to  see  him  galloping  a  mettled  hunter  about  the 
race-course,  and  to  find  he  had  expended  the  whole  stock 
ID  tins  extraordinary  purchase  1 — ^Moses^s  bargain  of  green 
^>ectacles  did  not  strike  more  dismay  into  the  VkAr  of 
Wakefield^s  family,  than  my  grandfather's  rashxess  into 
the  poor  old  shepherd.  The  thing,  however,  was  irre- 
trievable, and  they  returned  without  the  s&eep.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  howev^,  my  grandfather,  who  was 
4»ue  of  the  best  homenusn  of  his  time,  Attended  John  Scott 
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of  Harden^s  faoondB  on  tbia  same  horse,  and  displayed  him 
to  such  adrantage  that  he  sold  him  for  double  the  originul 
price.  The  fimn  was  now  stocked  in  earnest ;  and  the 
rest  of  my  grandfather's  career  was  that  of  saccessful  indos- 
try.  He  was  one  of  the  first  who  were  active  in  the  cattle 
trade,  afterwards  carried  to  such  extent  between  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland  and  the  leading  counties  in  England,  and 
by  his  droving  transactions  acquired  a  considerable  sum  of 
money.  He  was  a  man  of  middle  stature,  extremely  ac- 
tive, quick,  keen,  and  fiery  in  his  temper,  stubbornly 
honest,  and  so  distinguished  for  his  skill  in  country  matters, 
that  be  was  the  general  referee  in  all  points  of  dispute 
which  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood.  His  birth  being 
admitted  as  ffende^  gave  him  access  to  the  best  society  in 
the  county,  and  his  dexterity  in  country  sports,  particularly 
hunting,  made  him  an  acceptable  cogmpanion  in  the  field  as 
well  as  at  the  table.^ 

Robert  Scott  of  Sandy- Knowe,  married,  in  1728,  Bar- 
bara Haliburton,  daughter  of  Thomas  Haliburton  of  NeW- 
mains,  an  ancient  and  respectable  family  in  Berwickshire. 
Among  other  patrimonial  possessions,  they  enjoyed  the 
part  of  Dryburgh,  now  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Buchan, 
comprehending  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey.  My  granduncle, 
Robert  Haliburton,  having  no  male  heirs,  this  estate,  as 
well  as  the  representation  of  the  family,  would  have  de- 
volved upon  my  father,  and  indeed  Old  Newmains  had 
settled  it  upon  him  ;  but  this  was  prevented  by  the  mis- 
ftiriunes  of  my  granduncle,  a  weak  silly  man,  who  engaged 
>^  trade,  for  which  he  had  nether  stock  nor  talents,  and 
^MH^vno  bankrupt.  The  ancient  patrimony  was  sold  for  a 
ir^lW  V'^bout  £3000),  and  my  father,  who  might  have  pnr- 

^  TH«  )«rftCQt  Lord  Haddington,  and  other  gentlemen  conver- 
laM  wUH  Ills  tou»h  oountry,  remember  my  grandfather  welL  He 
^4Wi  a  lUiv  alert  ^gvtt^t  and  wore  a  jockey  cap  over  his  grey  hair. — 
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dialed  it  with  ease,  was  dimiaded  by  my  gnmdfiitliar, 
who  at  tliat  time  believed  a  more  adTantageoos  purchase 
might  have  been  made  of  some  lands  which  Raeboni 
thought  of  selling.  And  thus  we  hare  nothing  left  of 
Dxybargh,  although  my  father's  maternal  inheritance,  but 
the  right  of  stretching  our  bones  where  mine  may  perhaps 
be  laid  ere  any  eye  but  my  own  glances  over  these  pages. 
Walter  Soott,  my  father,  was  bom  in  1729,  and  educated 
to  the  profearion  of  a  Writer  to  the  Signet.  He  was  the 
eldest  of  a  large  family,  several  of  whom  I  shall  have  occa- 
•OB  to  mention  with  a  tribute  of  sincere  gratitude.  My 
father  was  a  singular  instance  of  a  man  rinng  to  eminence 
»  in  a  profession  for  which  nature  had  in  some  degree  unfitted 
him.  lie  had  indeed  a  turn  for  labour,  and  a  pleasure  in 
soalynng  the  abstruse  feudal  doctrines  connected  with  con- 
veyancing, whidi  would  probably  have  rendered  him  un- 
rivalled in  the  line  of  a  special  pleader,  had  there  been  such 
a  profession  in  Scotland  ;  but  in  the  actual  business  of  the 
profesnon  which  Jie  embraced,  in  that  sharp  and  intuitive 
perception  which  is  necessary  in  driving  bargains  for  himself 
and  others,  in  availing  himself  of  the  wants,  necessities, 
caprices,  and  follies  of  some,  and  guarding  against  the 
knavery  and  malice  of  others,  Uncle  Toby  himself  could 
not  have  conducted  himself  with  more  simplicity  than  my 
father.  Most  attorneys  have  been  suspected,  more  or  less 
justly,  of  making  their  own  fortune  at  the  expense  of  their 
elieiits — my  father's  fate  was  to  vindicate  his  calling  from 
the  stain  in  one  instance,  for  in  many  cases  his  clients  con- 
trived to  ease  him  of  considerable  sums.  Many  worshipful 
and  be-knighted  names  occur  to  my  memory,  who  did  him 
the  honour  to  run  in  his  debt  to  the  amount  of  thousands, 
and  to  pay  him  with  a  lawsuit,  or  a  commission  of  bankruptcy, 
as  the  case  happened.  But  tbey  are  gone  to  a  different 
aeoounting,  and  it  would  be  ungenerous  to  visit  their  dis- 
grace upon  their  descendants.  My  father  was  wont  also  to 
give  openings,  to  those  who  were  pleased  to  take  them,  to 
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pick  A  quarrel  with  him.     He  had  a  zeal  for  his  dienta 
which  was  almost  ladicrous:  far  from  coldly  dificharging 
the  duties  of  his  employment  towards  them,  he  thought  for 
them,  felt  for  their  honour  as  for  his  own,  and  rather  risked 
disobliging  them  than  neglecting  anything  to  which  he  con- 
ceired  their  duty  bound  them.    If  there  was  an  old  mother 
or  aunt  to  be  maintained,  he  was,  I  am  afraid,  too  apt  to 
administer  to  their  necessities  from  what  the  young  heir  had 
destined  exclusiyely  to  his  pleasures.    This  ready  discharge 
of  obligations  which  the  CiTilians  tell  us  are  only  natural 
and  not  legal,  did  not,  I  fear,  recommend  him  to  his  em- 
ployers.    Yet  his  practice  was,  at  one  period  of  his  life, 
very  extensive.     He  understood  his  business  theoretically, 
and  was  early  introduced  to  it  by  a  partnership  with  George 
Chalmers,  Writer  to  the  Signet,  under  whom  he  had  served 
his  apprenticeship. 

His  person  and  face  were  uncommonly  handsome,  with 
an  expression  of  sweetness  of  temper,  which  was  not  falla> 
clous ;  hb  manners  were  rather  formal,  but  full  of  genuine 
kindness,  especially  when  exercising  the  duties  of  hospitality. 
His  general  habits  were  not  only  temperate,  but  severely 
abstemious  ;  but  upon  a  festival  occasion,  Uiere  were  few 
whom  a  moderate  glass  of  wine  exhilarated  to  such  a  lively 
degree.  His  religion,  in  which  he  was  devoutly  sincere, 
was  Calvinism  of  the  slrict<2St  kind,  and  his  &vourite  atudv 

m 

related  to  church  history.  I  suspect  the  good  old  man  wus 
often  engaged  with  Knox  and  Spottiswoode^s  folios,  when, 
immured  in  his  solitary  room,  he  was  supposed  to  be  im- 
mersed in  professional  researches.  In  his  political  principles 
he  was  a  steady  friend  to  freedom,  with  a  bias,  however,  to 
the  monarchical  part  of  our  constitution,  which  he  conaidere<  1 
as  peculiarlyexposed  to  danger  during  the  later  years  of  iiis 
life.  He  had  much  of  ancient  Scottish  prejudice  respecting 
the- forms  of  marriages,  funerals,  christenings,  and  so  forth, 
and  was  always  vexed  at  any  neglect  of  etiquette  upon  such 
OGcanons.    As  his  education  had  not  been  upon  an  enlarged 
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plan,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  he  should  be  an  en- 
lightened scholar,  but  he  had  not  passed  through  a  busy 
life  without  observation ;  and  his  remarks  upon  times  and 
naanen  often  exhibited  strong  traits  of  practical  though 
OBtaaght  phiioeophj.  Let  me  conclude  this  sketch,  which 
I  am  usconsciotts  of  having  overcharged,  with  a  few  lines 
written  by  the  late  Mrs  Cockbum'  upon  the  subject.  They 
Bide  one  among  a  set  of  poedcal  characters  which  were 
given  as  toaats  among  a  few  friends,  and  we  jnust  hold  them 
to  contain  a  striking  likeness,  since  the  original  was  recog- 
nised BO  soon  as  they  were  read  aloud : — 

**  To  a  thing  that  *8  uncommon — a  youth  of  discretion, 

Who«  though  vastly  handsome,  despises  flirtation : 

To  the  friend  in  afliictioui  the  heart  of  affection, 

Who  may  hear  the  last  tmmp  withoat  dread  of  detection.** 

In  April  1758,  my  father  married  Anne  Rutherford, 
eldest  daughter  of  Dr  John  Rutherford,  professor  of  medi- 
cine in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  one  of  those 
pupils  of  Boerhaave,  to  whom  the  school  of  medicine  in  our 
northern  metropolis  owes  its  rise,  and  a  man  distinguished 
for  proieseional  talent,  for  lively  wit,  and  for  literary  ac- 
quirements. Dr  Rutherford  was  twice  married.  His  first 
wife,  of  whom  my  mother  is  the  sole  surviving  child,  was  a 
danghter  of  Sir  John  Swinton  of  Swinton,  a  family  which 
produced  many  distbguished  warriors  during  the  middle 
ages,  and  which,  for  antiquity  and  honourable  alliances,  may 
nmk  with  any  in  Britain.  My  grandfather^s  second  wife  was 
Miss  Mackay,  by  whom  he  had  a  second  family,  of  whom 
are  now  (1808)  alive,  Dr  Daniel  Rutherford,  professor  of 
botany  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  Misses  Janet 
and  Christian  Rutherford,  amiable  and  accomplished  women. 

^  Mrs  Cockbum  (bom  Miss  Ratherford  of  Fumalie)  was  tlie 

authoress  of  the  beantlfnl  song — 

**  I  hmn  Men  the  tmlllng 
Of  ftnioiM  ^egoUing.* 
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My  father  and  mother  had  a  very  nameroua  family,  no 
fewer,  I  believe,  thaa  twelve  children,  of  whom  many  were 
highly  promising,  though  only  five  survived  very  early  youth. 
My  eldest  brother  Robert  was  bred  in  the  King's  service,  and 
WHS  in  most  of  Rodney's  battles.     His  temper  was  bold  and 
haughty,  and  to  me  was  often'  checkered  with  what  I  felt  to 
be  capricious  tyranny.    In  other  respects  I  loved  him  much, 
for  he  had  a  strong  turn  for  literature,  read  poetry  with 
taste  and  judgment,  and  composed  verses  himself,  which 
had  gained  him  great  applause   among  his  messmates. 
Witness  the  following  elegy  «upon  the  supposed  loss  of  the 
vessel,  composed  the  night  before  Rodney's  celebrated  battle 
of  April  the  12th,  1782.    It  alludes  to  the  various  amuse- 
ments of  his  mess : — 

"  No  more  the  geese  shall  cackle  on  the  poop, 

No  more  the  bagpipe  throngh  the  orlop  sound. 
No  more  the  midshipmen,  a  jovial  group, 

Shall  toast  the  girls,  and  pnsh  the  bottle  round. 
In  death's  dark  road  at  anchor  fast  they  stay, 

Till  Heaven's  loud  signal  shall  in  thunder  roar ; 
Then  starting  up,  all  hands  shall  quick  obey, 

Sheet  home  the  topsail,  and  with  speed  unmoor.** 

Robert  sung  agreeably — (a  virtue  which  was  never  seen  in 
me) — understood  the  mechanical  arts,  and  when  in  good 
humour,  could  regale  us  with  many  a  tale  of  bold  adventure 
and  narrow  escapes.  When  in  bad  humour,  however,  ho 
gave  us  a  practical  taste  of  what  was  then  man-of-war^s 
discipline,  and  kicked  and  cuffed  without  mercy.  I  have 
often  thought  how  he  might  have  distinguished  himself  had 
he  continued  in  the  navy  until  the  present  times,  so  glorious 
for  nautical  exploit.  But  the  peace  of,  1783  cut  off  all 
hopes  of  promotion  for  those  who  had  not  great  interest ; 
and  some  disgust  which  his  proud  spirit  had  taken  at  hai-ah 
usage  from  a  superior  officer,  combined  to  throw  poor 
Robert  into  the  East-India  Company^s  service,  for  which 
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fail  babito  were  ill  adapted.     He  made  two  Toyages  to  the 
East,  and  died  a  Tictim  to  the  climate. 

John  Scott,  my  second  brother,  ia  aboat  three  years 
older  than  me.  He  addicted  himself  to  the  military  service, 
and  is  now  breret-major  in  the  73d  regiment.^ 

I  had  an  only  sister,  Anne  Scott,  who  seemed  to  be  from 
her  cradle  the  butt  for  mischance  to  shoot  arrows  at.  Her 
childhood  was  marked  by  perilous  escapes  from  the  most 
extraordinary  accidents.  Among  others,  I  remember  an 
iron-railed  door  leading  into  the  area  in  the  centre  of 
Geoige's  Square  being  closed  by  the  wind,  while  her  fingers 
were  betwixt  the  hasp  and  staple.  Her  hand  was  thus 
lodced  in,  and  most  have. been  smashed  to  pieces,  had  not 
the  bonea  of  her  fingers  been  remarkably  slight  and  thin. 
As  it  was,  the  hand  was  cruelly  mangled.  On  another 
occasion,  she  was  nearly  drowned  in  a  pond,  or  old  quarr}*- 
hole,  in  what  was  then  called  Brown^s  Park,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  square.  But  the  most  unfortunate  accident,  and 
which,  though  it  happened  while  she  was  only  six  years  old, 
proTed  the  remote  cause  of  her  death,  was  her  cap  acci- 
dentally taking  fire.  The  child  was  alone  in  the  room,  and 
before  assistance  could  be  obtained,  her  head  was  dreadfully 
scorched.  After  a  lingering  and  dangerous  illness,  she  re- 
ooTered — ^but  never  to  enjoy  perfect  health.  The  slightest 
cdki  occanoned  swellings  in  her  face,  and  other  indications 
of  a  delicate  consUtution.  At  length  [in  1801],  poor  Anne 
was  taken  ill,  and  died  afler  a  very  short  interval.  Her 
temper,  like  that  of  her  brothers,  was  peculiar,  and  in  her, 
perhaps,  it  shewed  more  odd,  from  the  habits  of  indulgence 
which  her  nervous  illness  had  formed.     But  she  was  at 

'  He  wu  this  year  made  major  of  the  second  battalion  by  the 
kind  intercession  of  Mr  Canning  at  the  War-Office— 1809.  He 
retired  from  the  army,  and  kept  honae  with  my  mother.  His  health 
was  totally  broken,  and  he  died,  yet  a  young  man,  on  8th  May 
1816.— 1836. 
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heart  an  affectionate  and  land  giil,  neither  void  of  talent 
nor  of  feeling,  though  living  in  an  ideal  world  which  she 
had  framed  to  herself  by  the  force  of  imagination.  Anne 
wctf  my  junior  by  about  a  year. 

A  year  lower  in  the  list  was  my  brother  Hiomas  Scott, 
who  is  still  alive.^ 

Last,  and  most  unfortunate  of  onr  family,  was  my  youngest 
brother,  DanieL  With  the  same  aversion  to  labour,  or 
rather,  I  should  say,  the  same  determined  indolence 
that  marked  us  all,  he  had  neither  the  vivacity  of 
intellect  which  supplies  the  want  of  diligence,  nor  the  pride 
which  renders  the  most  detested  labour  better  than  depend- 
ence or  contempt.  His  career  w^s  as  unfortunate  as  might 
be  augured  from  such  an  unhappy  combination ;  and,  after 
various  unsuccessful  attempts  to  establish  himself  in  life,  he 
died  on  his  return  from  the  West  Indies,  in  July  1806. 

Having  premised  so  much  of  my  fieimily,  I  return  to  my 
own  story.  I  was  bom,  as  I  believe,  on  the  15th  August 
177 1,  in  a  house  belonging  to  my  father,  at  the  head  of  the 
College  Wynd.  It  was  pulled  down,  with  others,  to  make 
room  for  the  northern  front  of  the  new  College.  I  was  an 
uncommonly  healthy  child,  but  had  nearly  died  in  conse- 
quence of  my  first  nurse  being  ill  of  a  consumption,  a  cir> 
cumstance  which  she  chose  to  conceal,  though  to  do  so  was 
murder  to  both  herself  and  me.  She  went  privately  to 
consult  Dr  Black,  the  celebrated  professor  of  chemistr}',  who 

^  Poor  Tom,  a  maa  of  infinite  humour  and  excellent  parts,  par- 
saed  for  some  time  my  father's  profession ;  but  he  was  unfortunate, 
from  engaging  in  speculations  respecting  farms  and  matters  out  of 
the  line  of  his  proper  business.  He  afterwards  became  paymaster 
of  the  70ih  regiment,  and  died  in  Canada.  Tom  married  Elizabeth, 
a  daughter  of  the  family  of  M*CulIoch  of  Ardwell,  an  ancient  Gal- 
wegian  stock,  by  whom  he  left  a  son,  Walter  8cot£,  now  second 
Ueutenant  of  Engineers  in  the  East  India  Company's  service,  Bom- 
iMiy— and  three  daughters,  Jessie,  married  to  Lienl«nant-Colonel 
Huxley ;  2.  Anne  •  3.  Elij5a--the  two  Utft  still  unmanned— 182fi. 
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pal  my  fiitber  od  his  guard.  The  woman  was  dismissed, 
and  I  was  consigiied  to  a  healthy  peasant,  who  is  still  alire 
to  boast  of  her  laddie  being  what  she  calls  a  grand  getdleman. 
I  ihewed  erery  sign  of  health  and  strength  until  I  was 
aboat  eighteen  months  old.  One  night,  I  hare  been  often 
told,  I  ^ewed  great  reluctance  to  be  caoght  and  pat  to 
bed ;  and  after  being  chased  about  the  room,  was  appre- 
Ittnded  and  oonngaed  to  my  dormitorj  with  some  difficoltr. 
It  was  the  last  time  I  was  to  shew  such  personal  agility. 
In  the  morning,  I  was  disoorered  to  be  aflected  with  the 
lerer  which  often  accompanies  the  catting  of  large  teeth. 
It  held  me  three  days.  On  the  foarth,  when  they  went  to 
bttbe  me  as  asaal,  they  diseorered  that  I  had  lost  the  power 
cf  my  right  leg.  My  grand&ther,  an  excellent  anatomist 
ss  wen  IS  physician,  the  late  worthy  Alexander  Wood,  and 
many  otheri  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  faculty,  were 
consnlted«  There  appeared  to  be  no  dislocation  or  sprain ; 
bUsten  and  other  topical  remedies  were  applied  in  vain. 
Wheo  the  efforts  of  regular  physicians  had  been  exhausted, 
without  the  slightest  success,  my  anxious  parents,  daring 
the  course  of  many  years,  eagerly  grasped  at  erexy  prospect 
of  core  which  was  held  oat  by  the  promise  of  empirics,  or 
of  ancient  ladies  or  gentlemen  who  conceived  themselves 
tutitled  to  recommend  various  remedies,  some  of  which 
were  of  a  nature  sufficiently  singular.  But  the  advice  of 
my  grandfather,  Dr  Rudierford,  that  I  should  be  sent  to 
refide  in  the  country,  to  give  the  chance  of  natural  exer- 
iion,  excited  by  free  lur  and  liberty,  wns  first  resorted  to  ; 
and  before  I  have  the  recollection  of  the  slightest  event,  I 
was,  agreeably  to  this  friendly  counsel,  an  inmate  in  the 
Ann-house  of  Sandy-Knowe. 

An  odd  incident  is  worth  recording.  It  seems  my  mo* 
ther  had  sent  a  maid  to  take  charge  of  me,  that  I  might 
be  no  inconvenience  in  the  family.  Bat  the  damsel  sent 
on  that  important  mission  had  left  her  heart  behind  her, 
in  the  keeping  of  some  wild  fellow,  it  is  likely,  who  had 
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done  and  said  more  to  her  than  he  was  like  to  make  good. 
She  became  extremely  desirous  to  return  to  Edinburg^h, 
and  as  my  mother  made  a  point  of  her  remaining  where 
she  was,  she  contracted  a  sort  q£  hatred  at  poor  me,  as  the 
cause  of  her  being  detained  at  Sandy- Knowe.  This  rose, 
[  suppose,  to  a  sort  of  delirious  affection,  for  she  confessed 
to  old  Alison  Wilson,  the  housekeeper,  thi^t  she  bad  carried 
me  up  to  the  Craigs,  meaning,  under  a  strong  temptation 
of  the  Devi),  to  cut  my  throat  with  her  scissors,  and  bury 
me  in  the  moss.  Alison  instantly  took  possession  of  my 
person,  and  took  care  that  her  confidant  should  not  be 
subject  to  any  farther  temptation,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned. 
'  She  was  dismissed,  of  course,  and  I  have  heard  became 
afterwards  a  lunatic.^ 

<J>^  1  [The  epistle  prefixed  to  the  ^^  canto  of  Marmion,  contains  a 

charming  picture  of  the  infant  poet's  feelings  amidst  the  scenery 

and  associations  of  Smailholm  Tower  and  Sandy-Knowe. 

**  It  WM  a  barren  scene  and  wild, 
Where  naked  o\kSk  were  rudely  ^led,"  4ec.  Ac 

There  are  still  (1B36)  living  in  that  neighbonrhood  two  old  wo- 
men, who  were  in  the  domestic  service  of  Sandy-Knowe,  when  tlie 
lame  child  was  brought  thither  in  the  third  year  of  his  age.  Ouo 
of  them,  Tibby  Hunter,  remembers  his  coming  well;  and  that 
**  he  was  a  sweet-tempered  bairn,  a  darlinjf  with  all  about  the  house/* 
'^The  young  ewe-milkers  delighted,,  she  saj'S,  to  carry  him  about  on 
their  backs  among  the  crags  ;  and  he  waa  "  very  gleg  (quick)  at 
the  uptake,  and  soon  kenned  every  sheep  and  lamb  by  head-i&ark 
as  well  as  any  of  them."  His  great  pleasure,  however,  was  in  the 
society  of  the  **  aged  hind"  recorded  in  the  epistle  to  Erskine.  "  Auld 
Sandy  Ormiston,"  called,  from  the  most  dignified  part  of  his  func- 
tion, "  Uie  Cow-bailie,"  who  had  the  chief  superintendence  of  the 
flocks  that  browsed  upon  "  the  velvet  tufts  of  loveliest  green."  If  the 
child  saw  him  in  the  morning,  he  could  not  be  satisfied  unless 
the  old  man  would  set  him  astride  on  his  shoulder,  and  take  him 
to  keep  him  company  as  he  lay  watching  his  charge. 

**  Bare  was  poetic  Impulte  given 
Br  t|ie  green  hill  and  clear  bine  hearen." 

The  Cow-bailie  blew  a  particular  note  on  his  whistle,  which  signi- 
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It  is  hane  at  Sandy-Knowe,  in  the  residence  of  my 
palenud  grandfather,  already  mentioned,  that  I  have  the 
tint  eoBscionsneas  of  existence ;  and  I  recollect  distinctly 
tint  my  sitnation  and  appearance  were  a  little  whxmacal. 
Among  the  odd  remedies  recurred  to  to  aid  my  lameness, 
some  one  had  recommended,  that  so  oflen  as  a  sheep  was 
kflled  for  the  use  of  the  family,  I  should  he  stripped,  and 
swathed  up  in  the  skin,  warm  as  it  was  flayed  from  -the 
carcase  of  the  animal.  In  this  Tartar- like  habiliment  I 
weQ  remember  lying  upon  the  floor  of  the  littl^  parlour  in 
the  farm-house,  while  my  grandfather,  a  venerable  old 
man  with  white  hair,  used  every  excitement  to  make  me 
tiy  to  erawL  I  also  distinctly  remember  the  late  Sir 
George  Ma<iDougal  of  Mackerstoon,  father  of  the  present 
Sir  Hemry  Hay  MacDougal,  joining  in  this  kindly  attempt, 
lie  was,  God  knows  how;^  a  relation  of  ours,  and  I  still 

6ed  to  the  maid  aerraiits  in  the  house  below  when  the  little  boy 
wished  to  bo  carried  home  again.  He  told  his  friend,  Mr  Skene 
of  Rabitlaw,  when  apetfSing  a  sammer  day  in  his  old  age  among 
tb4e  weU-remembered  crags,  that  he  delighted  to  roll  aboat  on 
tbl  graw  all  day  long  in  the  midst  of  the  flock,  and  tbat  **  the  sort 
of  feUowahip.  he  thos  formed  with  the  sheep  and  lambs  had  im- 
pressed  his  mind  with  a  degree  of  affectionate  feeling  towards  them 
which  had  lasted  throaghoat  life."  There  is  a  story  of  his  having 
been  Ibfgotten  one  day  among  the  knolls  when  a  thunder  storm 
came  on ;  and  his  annt,  suddenly  recollecting  his  situation,  and 
ramking  out  to  bring  him  home,  is  said  to  have  fonnd  him  lying  on 
.  bis  back,  dapping  his  hands  at  the  lightning,  and  crying  out, 
,     "  Bonny  1  bonny  I"  at  every  flash. — ^Ep.] 

'  *■  He  was  a  seoond-coosin  of  my  grandfather^  Isobel  Mao* 
Doagal,  wife  of  Walter,  the  first  Laird  of  Raebum,  and  mother  of 
Walter  Scott,  called  Beardie,  was  grand  aunt,  I  take  it,  to  the  late 
Sir  George  MacDongal.  There  was  always  great  friendship  be- 
tween ns  and  the'Makerstoim  &mily.  It  singnlarly  happened,  that 
at  the  bona!  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  MacDougal,  my  cousin  William 
Seott^  yoanger  of  Raebam,  and  I  myself,  were  the  nearest  blood- 
relations  present,  ahhongh  our  connexion  was  of  so  old  a  date,  and 
ranked  as  ladl-bearers  accordingly. — 1826. 
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recoUect  him  in  his  old-faahioned  military  habit  (he  had 
been  colonel  of  the  Grejrs),  with  a  small  cocked  hat,  deeply 
laced,  an  embroidered  scariet  waistcoat,  and  a  light-oo- 
lonrod  coat,  with  milk-white  locks  tied  in  a  military  fashion, 
kneeling  on  the  ground  before  me,  and  dragging  his  watch 
along  the  carpet  to  indace  me  to  follow  it.  The  benevolent 
old  soldier  and  the  infant  wrapped  in  his  sheepskin  would 
have  afforded  an  odd  group  to  uninterested  spectators. 
This  must  have  happened  about  my  third  year,  for  Sir 
George  MacDougal  and  my  grandfather  both  died  shortly 
after  that  period. 

My  grandmother  continued  for  some  years  to  take  charge 
of  the  farm,  assisted  by  my  father^s  second  brother,  Mr 
Thomas  Scott,  who  resided  at  Crailing,  as  factor  or  land- 
steward  for  Mr  Scott  of  Danesfield,  then  proprietor  of  that 
estate.^     Thb  was  during  the  heat  of  the  American  war, 
and  I  remember  being  as  anxious  on  my  uncle^s  weekly 
visits  (for  we  heard  news  at  no  other  time)  to  hear  of  the 
defeat  of  Washington,  as  if  I  had  had  some  deep  and  per- 
sonal cause  of  antipathy  to  him.     I  know  not  how  this, 
combined  with  a  very  strong  prejudice  in  favour  of  Ae 
Stuart  family,  which  I  had  originally  imbibed  from    t}\e 
songs  and  tales  of  the  Jacobites.    This  latter  political  pro' 
pensity  was  deeply  confirmed  by  the  stories  told  in  mv 
hearing  of  the  cruelties  exercised  in  the  executions  at  Car-^ 
lisle,  and  in  the  Highlands,  after  the  battle  of  Culloden. 
One  or  two  of  our  own  distant  relations  had  fidlen  on 'that 
occasion,  and  I  remember  of  detesting  the  name  of  Cum- 
berland with  more  than  infant  hatred.     Mr  Gurle,  farmer 

^  My  uncle  afterwards  resided  at  EUiston,  and  then  took  from 
Mr  CorneliuB  EUiot  the  estate  of  Woollee*  Finally  he  retired  to 
Monklaw,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jedburgh,  where  he  died,  1823, 
at  the  advanced  ago  of  ninety  years,  and  in  fall  possession  of  hia 
(acuities.  It  was  a  fine  thing  to  hear  him  talk  over  the  change  of 
the  country  which  he  i  ad  witnessed. — 1826. 
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111  Tetbyret  bnsband  of  one  of  my  annta,  had  been  present 
at  their  execution ;  and  it  was  probably  from  him  that  I 
fint  heard  these  tragic  tales  which  made  so  great  an  im- 
presssoD  on  me.  The  local  information,  which  I  conceive 
had  some  share  in  forming  my  futm-e  taste  and  pursuits, 
I  derived  from  the  old  songs  and  tales  which  then  formed 
the  amusement  of  a  retired  country  family.  My  grand- 
mother, in  whose  youth  the  old  Border  depredations  were 
matter  of  recent  tradition,  used  to  tell  me  many  a  tale  of 
Watt  of  Harden,  Wight  Willie  of  Aikwood,  Jamie  Telfer  of 
the  &CC  Dodhead,  and  other  heroes — merrymen  all  of  the 
persuasion  and  calling  of  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John. 
A  more  recent  hero,  but  not  of  less  note,  was  the  cele- 
brated Did  of  LUlledean,  whom  she  well  remembered,  as 
be  had  married  her  mother's  sister.  Of  this  extraordinary 
person  I  learned  many  a  story,  grave  and  gay,  comic  and 
waiiikc.  Two  or  three  old  books  which  lay  in  the  window- 
aeat  were  explored  for  my  amusement  in  the  tedious  winter 
days.  AutomatheSf  and  Ramsay's  Tea-table  Miscellany, 
were  my  ^vourites,  although  at  a  later  period  an  odd 
volume  of  Josephus's  Wars  of  the  Jews  divided  my  par- 
lialitv. 

My  Idnd'and  afiectionate  aunt.  Miss  Janet  Scott,  whose 
memory  wiH  ever  be  dear  to  me,  used  to  read  these  works 
to  me  with  admirable  patience,  until  I  could  repeat  long 
passages  by  heart  The  ballad  of  Hardyknute  I  was  early 
master  of,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  almost  our  only  visiter, 
the  worthy  clergyman  of  the  parish,  Dr  Duncan,  Vho  had 
not  patience  to  have  a  sober  chat  interrupted  by  my 
shouting  forth  this  ditty.  Methinks  I  now  see  his  tall  thin 
emaciated  figure,  his  legs  cased  in  clasped  gambadoes,  and 
his  face  of  a  length  that  would  have  rivalled  the  Knight  of 
La  Maocha^s,  and  hear  him  exclaiming,  *^  One  may  as 
well  speak  in  the  mouth  of  a  cannon  as  where  that  child 
is."*  With  this  little  acidity,  which  was  natural  to  him,  he 
was  a  most  excellent  and  benevolent  man,  a  gentleman  In 
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i^yvry  fHtfling,  and  •ttogether  diflerent  from  those  of  bb 
order  who  onoge  at  the  tahles  of  the  gentry,  or  domineer 
jwd  riot  at  those  of  the  yeomaniy.  In  hia  youth  be  had 
beon  chaplain  in  the  family  of  Lord  Marchmont — had  seen 
Pope — and  could  talk  familiarly  of  many  characten  who 
had  survived  the  Augustan  age  of  Queen  Anne.  Though 
valetudinary,  he  lived  to  be  nearly  ninety,  and  to  welcome 
to  Scotland  his  son,  Colonel  William  Duncan,  who,  widi 
the  highest  character  for  military  and  civil  merit,  had  made 
a  considerable  fortune  in  India.  In  [1795],  a  few  days 
before  bis  death,  I  paid  him  a  visit,  to  inquire  after  his 
health.  I  found  him  emaciated  to  the  last  degree,  wrapped 
in  a  tartan  night-gown,  and  employed  with  all  the  activity 
of  health  and  youth  in  correcting  a  history  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, which  he  intended  should  be  given  to  the  public  when 
he  was  no  more.  He  read  me  several  passages  with  a  voice 
naturally  strong,  and  which  the  feelings  of  an  anthor  then 
raised  above  the  depression  of  age  and  declining  health. 
I  begged  him  to  spare  this  fatigue,  which  could  not  but 
injure  his  health.  His  answer  was  remarkable.  *'  I  know,'' 
he  said,  **  that  I  cannot  survive  a  fortnight — and  what  sig- 
nifies an  exertion  that  can  at  worst  only  accelerate  my 
death  a  few  days  ?*^  I  marvelled  at  the  composure  of  this 
reply,  for  his  appearance  sufficiently  vouched  the  truth  of 
his  prophecy,  and  rode  home  to  my  unde^s  (then  my 
abodeX  musing  what  there  eould  be  in  the  spirit  of  author- 
ship that  could  inspire  its  votaries  with  the  courage  of 
martyrs.  He  died  within  les^  than  the  period  he  assigned 
• — with  which  event  I  dose  my  digression. 

I  was  in  my  fourth  year  when  my  father  was  advised  that 
the  Bath  waters  might  be  of  some  advantage  to  my  lame- 
ness. My  afieetionate  aunt,  although  such  a  journey  pro- 
mised to  a  person  of  her  retired  habits  any  thing  but  plea- 
sure or  amusement,  undertook  as  readily  to  accompany  nie 
to  the  wells  of  BUdud,  as  if  she  had  expected  all  the 
delight  that  ever  the  prospect  of  a  watering-place  held  out 
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to  Its  mo0t  impftdent  TisitantB.  My  health  was  by  this  tune 
a  good  deal  confirmed  hy  the  country  air,  and  the  influence 
of  that  imperceptible  and  nnfiuigiiing  ezerdse  to  which  the 
good  senae  of  my  grand&ther  had  sobjected  me ;  Ibr  when 
the  day  was  fine,  I  was  usuaUy  canned  out  and  laid  down 
beside  the  old  shepherd,  among  the  crags  or  rocks  ronnd 
whidi  he  fed  his  sheep.  The  impatience  of  a  child  soon 
indued  me  to  stanggle  with  my  infirmity,  and  I  began  by 
degrees  to  stand,  to  walk,  and  to  run.  Although  the 
liBib  aflected  was  much  shmnk  and  contracted,  my  general 
health,  which  was  of  more  importance,  was  much  strength- 
ened  by  being  fi«qaently  in  the  open  air  ;  and,  in  a  word, 
I  who  in  a  city  had  probably  been  condeomed  to  hopeless 
lad  helpless  decrepitude,  was  now  a  healthy,  high-spirited| 
tad,  my  lameness  apart,  a  sturdy  child — son  nue  dm  ami'  f^zei^x. 
moauimfanM. 

We  went  to  London  by  sea,  and  it  may  gradfy  ihc  oari- 
ocity  of  minute  biographers  to  learn  that  our  voyage  was 
perfenned  in  the  Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  Captain  Beatson, 
master.  At  London  we  made  a  short  stay,  and  saw  some 
of  the  common  shows  exhibited  to  strangers.  When, 
tveoty-fi've  years  afterwiurds,  I  visited  the  Tower  of  London 
tod  Westminster  Abbey,  I  was  astonished  to  find  how 
scmrate  my  rocoUeotions  of  these  celebrated  j^ces  of 
mtation  proved  to  be,  and  I  have  ever  since  trusted 
more  implicitly  to  my  juvenile  reminiscences.  At  Bath, 
where  I  lived  about  a  year,  I  went  through  all  the  usual 
(iisei|ilioe  of  the  pump-room  and  baths,  but  I  believe  with- 
uot  the  least  advantage  to  my  lameness.  During  my  resi- 
dence at  Bath,  I  acquired  the  rudiments  of  reading  at  a 
day-school,  kept  by  an  old  dame  near  our  lodgings,  and  I 
hsd  never  a  more  regular  teacher,  although  I  think  I  did 
not  attend  her  a  quarter  of  a  year.  An  occasional  lesson 
fitMn  my  aunt  suppCed  the  rest.  Afterwards,  when  grown 
a  big  boy,  1  had  a  few  lessons  from  Mr  Stalker  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  finally  fi^m  the  Rev.  Mr  Cleeve.    But  I  never 
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acquired  a  just  pronunciation,  nor  could  i  .      i  witli  much 
propriety. 

In  other  respects  my  residence  at  Bath  is  marked  by 
Yery  pleasing  recollections.  The  venerable  John  Home, 
author  of  Douglas,  was  then  at  the  watering-plac^,  and 
paid  much  attention  to  my  amit  and  to  me.  His  wife,  who 
has  survived  him,  was  then  an  invalid,  and  used  to  take  tlie 
air  in  her  carriage  On  the  Downs,  when  I  was  often  invited 
io  accompany  her.  But  the  most  delightful  recollections 
of  Bath  are  dated  after  the  arrival  of  my  uncle,  Capt-axn 
Robert  Scott,  who  introduced  me  to  all  the  little  amuse- 
ments which  suited  my  age,  and  above  all,  to  the  theatre. 
The  play  war  As  You  Like  It ;  and  the  witchery  of  the 
whole  scene  is  alive  in  my  mind  at  this  moment.  I  made, 
I  believe,  noise  more  than  enough,  and  remember  being  so 
much  scandalized  at  the  quarrel  between  Orlando  and  his 
brother  in  the  firM  scene,  that  I  screamed  out,  ^*  A'n^t  they 
brothers?"^  A  few  weeks'  residence  at  home  convinced 
me,  who  had  till  then  been  an  only  child  in  the  house  of 
my  grandfather,  that  a  quarrel  between  brothers  was  a 
very  natural  event. 

The  other  circumstances  I  recollect  of  my  residence  in 
Bath  are  but  trifling,  yet  I  mcver  recall  them  without  a 
feedng  of  pleasure.  The  beauties  of  the  parade  (which 
of  them  I  know  not),  with  the  river  of  Avon  winding 
around  it,  and  the  lowing  of  the  cattle  from  the  opposite 
hills,  are  warm  in  my  recollection,  and  are  only  rivalled  by 
the  splendours  of  a  toy-shop  somewhere  near  the  Orange 
Grove.  I  had  acquired,  I  know  not  by  what  means,  a  kind 
of  superstitious  terror  for  statuary  of  all  kinds.  Ko  an- 
cient Iconoclast  or  modem  Culvinist  could  have  looked  on 
the  outside  of  the  Abbey  church  (if  I  mistake  not  the  princi- 
pal church  at  Bath  is  so  called)  with  more  horror  than  th^ 

^  [See  Scott'a  Keview  of  the  Life  of  John  Kemhla,  Miscell. 
Prose,  vol.  xx,  p.  154.— Ed.J 
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naage  of  Jacobus  Ladder,  with  all  its  angels,  presented  to 
my  infant  eye.  My  uncle  effectaally  combated  my  terrors, 
and  formally  introduced  me  to  a  statue  of  Neptune,  which 
pethapa  still  keeps  guard  at  the  side  of  the  Avon,  where  a 
pleasure  boat  crosses  to  Spring  Gardens. 

Afler  being  a  year  at  Bath,  I  returned  first  to  Edin- 
bmgb,  and  afterwards  for  a  season  to  Sandy-Knowe ; — and 
thus  the  time  whiled  away  till  about  my  eighth  year,  when  it 
thought  sea-bathing  might  be  of  service  to  my  lame- 


For  this  purpose,  still  under  my  aunf  s  protection,  I  re- 
mained some  weeks  at  Prestonpans ;  a  circumstance  not 
woTtb  mentioning,  excepting  to  record  myjuyenile  inti- 
macy with  an  old  military  veteran,  Dalgetty  by  name,  who 
*"*d  pitched  his  tent  in  that  little  village,  after  all  his  cam- 
.  iigna»  stibaisting  upon  an  ensign^s  half-pay,  though  called 
'      courtesy  a  Captain.     As  this  old  gentleman,  who  had 
'  ^en  in  all  the  German  wars,  found  ver}'  few  to  listen  to 
iaies  of  military  feats,  he  formed  a  sort  of  alliance 
th  me,  and  I  used  invariably  to  attend  him  for  the  plea- 
se of  hearing  those   oommmiications.      Sometimes  our 
'  ivenation  turned  on  the  American  war,  which  was  then  * 
ving.     It  was  about  the  time  of  Burgoyne's  unfortunate 
pedition,  to  which  my  Captain  and  I  augured  difierent 
idunons.     Somebody  had  shewed  me  a  map  of  North 
oerica,  and,  struck  with  the  rugged  appearance  of  the 
mtry,  and  the  quantity  of  lakes,  I  expressed  some  doubts 
>  the  subject  of  the  Greneral's  arriving  safely  at  the  end 
bis  journey,  which  were  very  indignantly  refuted  by  the 
'    ptain.     The  news  of  the  Saratoga  disaster,  while  it  gave 
•  a  little  triumph,  rather  shook  my  intimacy  with  the  ve- 
an.^ 

^  B«ndcs  this  veterm,  I  fonnd  another  ally  at  Prestonpans,  in 
lim  person  of  George  Constable,  an  old  friend  of  my  father's,  edu- 
catfed  to  the  law,  hat  retired  upon  his  independent  property,  and 
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From  Frestonpans  I  was  transported  back  to  my  father'^f 
house  in  George^s  Square,  which  continued  to  be  my  most 
established  place  of  residence,  until  my  marriage  in  1797. 
I  felt  the  change  from  being  a  single  indulged  brat,  to  be- 
coming a  member  of  a  large  fiunily,  very  severely;  for 
under  the  gentle  government  of  my  kind  grandmother, 
who  was  meekness  itself,  and  of  my  aunt,  who,  though  of 
an'  higher  temper,  was  exceedingly  attached  to  me,  I  had 
acquired  a  degree  of  licence  which  could  not  be  permitted 
in  a  large  family.  I  had  sense  enough,  however,  to  bend  my 
temper  to  my  new  circimistances ;  but  such  was  the  agony 

generally  residing  near  Dundee.     He  had  many  of  those  pecu- 
liarities of  temper  which  long  afiterwards  I  tried  to  develope  in  the 
character  of  Jonathan  Oldback.    It  is  very  odd,  that  though  I 
am  unconscious  of  ax^ything  in  which  I  strictly  copied  the  fnarmers 
of  my  old  friend,  the  resemblance  was  nevertheless  detected  by 
G^rge  Chalmers,  Esq.,  solicitor,  London,  an  old  friend,  both  of 
my  father  and  Mr  Constable,  and  who  affirmed  to  my  late  friend. 
Lord  Kinedder,  that  I  must  needs  be  the  author  of  The  Antiquary, 
since  he  recognised  the  portrait  of  Qeorge  Constable.     But  mj 
friend  Geoige  was  not  so  decided  an  enemy  to  womankind  as  his  ' 
representative  Monkbams.      On  the  contnuy,  I  rather  suspect 
that  he  had  a  teadresse  for  my  aunt  Jenny,  who  even  then  was  a 
most  beautiful  woman,  though  somewhat  advanced  in  life.    To  tlie 
dose  of  her  life,  she  had  the  finest  eyes  and  teeth  I  ever  saw,  and 
though  she  could  be  sufficiently  sharp  when  she  had  a  mind,  her 
general  behaviour  was  genteel  and  ladylike.    However  this  might 
be,   I  derived  a  great  deal  of  curious  infonnation  from  George 
Constable,  both  at  this  early  period,  and  afterwards.    He  was  ooiv 
stantly  philandering  about  my  aunt,  and  of  course  very  kind  to 
me*    He  was  the  first  person  who  told  me  about  Falstaff  and  Hot> 
spur,  and  other  charactera  in  Shakspeare.    What  idea  I  annexed 
to  them  I  know  not,  but  I  must  have  annexed  some,  for  I  remem- 
ber quite  well  being  interested  on  the  subject    Indeed,  I  rather 
suspect  that  children  derive  impulses  of  a  powerful  and  important 
kind  in  hearing  things  which  they  cannot  entirely  comprehend  ; 
and  therefore,  ihat  to  writo  down  to  children's  understanding  is  a 
mistake :  set  them  on  Ae  scent,  and  let  them  puaile  it  out.    T« 


^T 
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vhicfa  I  interniiDy  experienoed,  thftt  I  hare  gaacrded  against 
DoChmg  more  in  the  education  of  my  own  family,  than 
aguntt  their  aequiring^  habits  of'  self- willed  caprice  and 
doBunation.  I  fomd  much  eonsolation  during  this  period 
of  mortification,  in  the  partiality  of  my  mother.  She 
joined  to  a  light  and  hi4>py  temper  of  mind  a  strong  turn 
to  study  poetry  and  works  of  imagination.  She  was 
staeerely  devout,  but  her  religion  was,  as  became  her  sex, 
of  a  cast  lees  austere  than  my  fiuher^s.  Still,  the  discipline 
of  the  Piysl^rterian  Sabbath  was  severely  strict,  and  I 
think  injndidously  so.     Although  fiunyan^s  Pilgrim,  Ges- 

retam  to  George  ComUble :  I  knew  him  well  at  a  much  later  pe- 
riod. He  need  always  to  dine  at  my  father's  house  of  a  Sunday, 
and  was  aathorized  to  turn  the  oonyenation  out  of  the  austere  and 
CiKiustic  tone,  which  it  usually  maintained  on  that  day,  upon 
subjects  of  history  or  anid  langsyne.  He  remembered  the  forty- 
fire,  and  told  many  excellent  storiea,  dl  with  a  strong  dash  of  a 
pseaUar  esustie  humour. 

George's  sworn  ally  as  a  brother  antiquary  was  John  Davidson, 
thea  Keeper  of  the  Signet ;  and  I  remember  his  flattering  and 
eoBpelUng  me  to  go  to  dine  there.  A  writer's  apprentice  with 
the  Ke<^»er  of  the  Signet,  whose  least  officer  kept  us  in  order ! — 
It  WIS  an  awful  event.  Thither,  however,  I  went  with  some  secret 
cxpeetadon  of  a  scantling  of  good  claret.  Mr  D.  had  a  son  whose 
tMte  inclined  him  to  the  army,  to  which  his  fiither,  who  had  de- 
«Soed  kim  for  the  bar,  gave  a  most  unwilling  consent.  He  was  at 
this  nme  a  young  officer,  and  he  and  I,  leaving  the  two  seniors  to 
proceed  in  their  chat  as  they  pleased,  never  once  opened  our 
montibs  either  to  th^m  or  each  other.  The  Pragmatic  Sanction 
luppened  unfortunately  to  become  the  theme  of  their  conversation, 
when Goostable said  in  jest,  "Now,  John,  m  wad  yon  a  plaek 
tlwt  anther  of  these  two  lads  ever  heard  of  the  Pragmatic  Sane- 
t»D.*<-."Not  heard  of  die  Pragmatic  Sanction!"  said  John 
I^mdson ;  '*  I  would  like  to  see  that  ;*^  and  with  a  voice  of  thun- 
der, he  asked  his  son  the  fatal  question.  As  young  I>.  modesdy 
tHoved  be  knew  nothing  about  it,  his  father  drove  him  from  the 
taUs  m  a  rage,  and  I  absconded  during  the  confusion ;  nor  could 
^^^xiMable  ever  bring  me  back  again  to  his  friend  Davidson's.-^ 
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ner's  Deatli  of  Abel,  Rowers  Letters,  and  one  or  twu 
other  books,  which,  for  that  reason,  I  still  have  a  favour 
for,  were  admitted  to  relieve  the  gloom  of  one  dull  ser* 
ipon  succeeding  to  another — there  was  far  too  much 
tedium  annexed  to  the  duties  of  the  day ;  and  in  the  end. 
it  did  none  of  us  any  good. 

My  week-day  tasks  were  more  agreeable.  My  lameness 
and  my  solitary  habits  had  made  me  a  tolerable  reader, 
and  my  hours  of  leisure  were  usually  spent  in  reading  aloud 
to  my  mother  Pope^s  translation  of  Ilomer,  which,  ex- 
cepting a  few  traditionary  ballads,  and  the  songs  in  Allan 
Ramsay's  Evergreen,  was  the  first  poetry  which  I  perused. 
My  mother  had  good  natural  taste  and  great  feeling  :  she 
used  to  make  me  pause  upon  those  passages  which  ex- 
pressed generous  and  worthy  sentiments,  and  if  she  could 
not  divert  me  from  those  which  were  descriptive  of  battlo 
and  tumult,  she  contrived  at  least  to  divide  my  atten- 
tion between -them.  My  own  enthusiasm,  however,  was 
chiefly  awakened  by  'the  wonderful  and  the  terrible — the 
common  taste  of  children,  but  in  which  I  have  remained  a 
child  even  unto  this  day.  I  got  by  heart,  not  as  a  task, 
but  almost  without  intending  it,  the  passages  with  which 
I  was  most  pleased,  and  used  to  recite  them  aloud,  both 
when  alone  and  to  others — more  willingly,  however,  in  my 
hours  of  solitude,  for  I  had  observed  some  auditors  smile, 
and  I  dreaded  ridicule  at  that  time  of  life  more  than  I 
have  ever  done  since. 

In  [1778]  I  was  sent  to  the  second  class  of  the  Gram- 
mar School,  or  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  then  taught 
by  Mr  Luke  Eraser,  a  good  Latin  scholar  and  a  very  wor- 
thy man.  Though  I  had  received,  with  my  brothers,  in 
private,  lessons  of  Latin  from  Mr  James  French,  now  a 
minister  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  I  was  nevertheless  rather 
behind  the  class  in  which  I  was  placed  both  in  years  and 
in  progress.  This  was  a  real  disadvantage,  and  one  to 
which  a  boy  of  lively  temper  and  talents  ought  to  be  aa 
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Kttle  exposed  as  one  who  might  be.  less  expected  to  make 
op  his  lec-way,  as  it  is  called.     The  situation  has  the  un- 
fortunate effect  of  reconciling  a  boy  of  tde  former  charac- 
ter (which  in  a  posthumous  work  I  may  claim  for  my  own) 
to  holding  a  subordinate  station  among  his  class-fellows— 
to  which  he  would  otherwise  affix  disgrace.    There  is  also, 
from  the  constitution  of  the  High  School,  a  certain  danger 
not  sufficiently  attended  to..    The  boys  take  precedence  in 
their  places,  as  they  are  called,  according  to  their  merit, 
and  it  requires  a  long  wlule,  in  general,  before  even  a 
clever  boy,  if  be  fidls  behind  the  class,  or  is  put  into  one 
fi>r  which  he  is  not  quite  ready,  can  force  his  way  to  the 
titostion  which  his  abilities  really  entitle  him  to  hold.  But, 
in  the  netawhile,  he  is  necessarily  led  to  be  the  associate 
and  companion  of  those  inferior  spirits  with  whom  he  is 
placed ;  for  the  system  of  precedence,  though  it  does  not 
limit  the  general  intercourse  among  the  boys,  has  never- 
theksB  the  effect  of  throwing  them  into  dubs  and  coteries, 
according  to  the  vicinity  of  the  aears  they  hold.     A  boy 
of  good  talents,  therefore,  pUced  even  for  a  time  among 
hs  inferiors,  especially  if  they  be  also  his  elders,  learns  to 
{Nffticipate  in  their  pursuits  and  objects  of  ambition,  which 
in  usually  very  distinct  from  the  acquisition  of  learning ; 
and  it  vrill  be  well  if  he  does  not  also  imitate  them  in  that 
indiflisreDoe  which  is  contented  with  bustling  over  a  lesson 
10  as  to  avoid  punishment,  without  affecting  superiority  or 
aimisg  at  reward.     It  was  probably  owing  to  this  circum- 
atance,  that,  although  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  life  I 
have  enjoyed  connderable  facility  in  acquiring  languages, 
I  did  not  make  any  great  figure  at  the  High  School— or, 
at  least,  any  exertions  which  I  made  were  desultory  and 
little  to' be  depended  on.^ 
Our  class  contained  some  very  excellent  scholars.     The 

'  [The  story  of  Green-hreehy  and  other  passages  in  the  General 
PktfsM  to  the  Waverley  Novels,  afford  some  curious  glimpses  of 
H^  8ehoot  life  in  8cott*s  dayB.'£o.l 
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first  Dux  was  James  Bocban,  who  retained  his  honoured 
place,  ahnost  without  a  day's  interval,  all  the  while  we 
were  at  the  High  School.  He  was  afterwards  at  the  head 
of  the  medical  staff  in  Egypt,  and  in  expodng  himself  to 
the  plague  infection,  by  attending  the  hospitals  there,  dis- 
played the  same  well-regulated  and  gentle,  yet  determined 
perseverance,  which  placed  him  rndSt  worthily  at  the  head 
of  his  school-fellows,  while  many  lads  of  livelier  parts  and 
dispositions  held  an  inferior  station.  The  next  best  scho- 
lars (sed  longo  intervaUci)  Were  my  friend  David  Douglas, 
the  heir  and  eihe  of  the  celebrated  Adam  Smith,  and 
James  Hope,  now  a  Writer  to  the  Signet,  both  since  well 
known  and  distinguished  in  their  departments  of  the  law. 
As  for  myself,  I  glanced  like  a  meteor  from  one  end  of  the 
class  to  the  other,  and  commonly  disgusted  my  kind  master 
as  much  by  negligence  and  frivolity,  as  I  occasionally 
pleased  him  by  flashes  of  intellect  and  talent.  Among  my 
companions,  my  good-nature  and  a  flow  of  ready  imagina- 
tion rendered  me  very  popular.  Boys  are  uncommonly  just 
ill  their  feelings,  and  at  least  equally  generous.  My  lame- 
ness, and  the  efforts  which  I  made  to  supply  that  disadvan- 
tage, by  making  up  in  address  what  I  wanted  in  activity, 
engaged  the  latter  principle  in  my  favour ;  and  in  the  win- 
ter play  hours,  when  hard  exercise  was  impossible,  my  tales 
used  to  assemble  an  admiring  audience  round  Lucky 
Brown's  fire -side,  and  happy  was  he  that  could  sit  next  to 
the  inexhaustible  narrator.  I  was  also,  though  c^n  neg- 
ligent of  my  own  task,  always  ready  to  assist  my  friends ; 
and  hence  I  bad  a  little  party  of  staunch  partisans  and  ad- 
herents, stout  of  hand  and  heart,  though  somewhat  dull  of 
head — the  very  tools  for  raising  a  hero  to  eminence.  So, 
on  the  whole,  I  made  a  brighter  figure  in  the  yards  than 
in  the  cUut,^ 


*  1  read  not  long  since,  in  that  authentic  record  called  the  Percir 
AneedottMf  that  I  had  been  educated  at  Musselburgh  school^  whers 
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Hj  father  did  nol  trust  oar  edocataon  ttMj  to  oar  Hivk 
School  lessons.       We  had  a  toior  at  home  [Mr  James 
Mitdiell],  a  yooag  man  of  ao  excellent  dispootioii,  and  a 
laborious  student.     He  was  bred  to  the  Kirk,  but  nnfoita- 
natelj  took  such  a  very  strong  torn  to  fanaticimj,  that  he 
afterwards  resigned  an  excellent  liTing  in  a  seaport  town, 
merelj  because  he  cocdd  not  persuade  the  mariners  of  the 
gult  of  setting  sail  of  k  Sabbath, — in  wfaidL,  by  the  by,  he 
wss  less  likelj  to  be  sncoessfol,  as,  caieris  paribus^  sailon, 
from  an  opinion  that  it  is  a  fortunate  omen^  alwa3>s  choose 
to  wogfa  anchor  on  that  day.     The  calibre  of  this  young 
iaan*t  understanding  may  be  judged  of  by  this  anecdote ;  but 
b  other  respects,  he  was  a  faithfhl  and  active  instrodor ; 
tnd  from  him  chiefly  I  learned  writing  and  arithmetic.     I 
repeated  to  him  my  French  lessons,  and  studied  with  him  my 
themes  in  tiie  claancs,  but  not  dassically.     I  also  acquired, 
by  disputing  with  him  (for  this  he  readily  permitted),  some 
knowledge  of  school-diTinity  and  chun^-history,  and  a 
great  acquaintance  in  particular  with  the  old  books  describ- 
ing the  eariy  history  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  wan 
tod  flofierings  of  the  Covenanters,  and  so  forth.     I,  with  a 
head  on  fire  for  chivalryy  was  a  Cavalier ;  my  friend  was 
a  Roundhead:  I  was  a  Tory,  and  he  was  a  AVhig.     I 
hated  Presbyterians,  and  admired  Montrose  with  his  vie* 
torious  Highlanders;  he  liked  the  Presbyterian  Ulysses, 
the  dark  and  politic  Argyle  :  so  that  we  never  wanted  sub- 
jects of  dispute ;  but  our  disputes  were  always  amicable, 
la  tU  these  tenets  there  was  no  real  cimviction  on  my  part, 

I  had  been  distinguished  as  an  ahsolnte  dmoe ;  onlj  Dr  Bhur, 
9Beng  farther  into  the  mill-stone,  had  pronoonced  there  was  fire 
m  it  I  sever  was  at  Musselburgh  school  in  my  life,  and  though 
1  have  met  Dr  Blair  at  my  father's  and  elsewhere,  I  never  had  the 
K9od  fortttne  to  attract  his  notice,  to  my  knowledge.  Lastly,  I 
VII  never  a  dunce,  nor  thought  to  be  so,  hot  an  incorrigiblj  idle 
inp,  who  wss  always  longing  to  do  something  else  than  what  wss 
enjoined  him.  -182d 
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arising  out  of  acquaintance  with  tlie  views  or  principles  of 
either  party ;  nor  had  my  antagonist  address  enough  to 
turn  the  debate  on  such  topics.  I  took  up  my  politics  at 
that  period,  as  King  Charles  11.  did  his  religion,  from  an 
idea  that  the  Cavalier  creed  was  the  more  gentlemanlike 
persuasion  of  the  two. 

After  having  been  three  yeaJrs  under  Mr  Fraser,  our 
class  was,  in  the  usual  routine  of  the  school,  turned  over  to 
Dr  Adam,  the  Rector.  It  was  from  this  respectable  man 
that  I  first  learned  the  value  of  the  knowledge  I  had 
hitherto  considered  only  as  a  burdensome  task.  It  was 
the  fashion  to  remain  two  years  at  his  class,  where  we  read 
Ctesar,  and  Livy,  and  Sallust,  in  prose  ;  VirgU,  Horace,  and 
Terence,  in  verse.  I  had  by  this  time  mastered,  in  some 
degree,  the  difficulties  of  the  language,  and  began  to  be 
sensible  of  its  beauties.  This  was  really  gathering  grapes 
from  thistles ;  nor  shall  I  soon  forget  the  swelling  of  my 
little  pride  when  the  Rector  pronounced,  that  though  many 
of  my  school-fellows  understood  the  Latin  better,  Guaitems 
Scott  was  behind  few  in  following  and  enjoying  the  au- 
thor^s  meaning.  Thus  encouraged,  I  distinguished  myself 
by  some  attempts  at  poetical  versions  from  Horace  and 
Virgil.^  Dr  Adam  used  to  invite  his  scliolars  to  such 
essays,  but  never  made  them  tiisks.  I  gained  some  dis- 
tinction upon  these  occasions,  and  the  Rector  in  future  took 

^  [One  of  these  little  pieces,  written  in  a  weak  boyish  scrawl, 

within  pencilled  marks  still  visible,  had  been  carefnlly  preserved 

by  his  mother ;  it  was  folded  up  in  a  cover  inscribed  by  the  old 

laay— "ii>  Walter's  first  lines,  1782." 

**  In  awfol  rnini  JBXn%  thtindera  nieb, 
And  sends  in  plteliy  whirlwinds  to  th«  sky 
RUck  clouds  of  smoke,  wliich,  still  as  they  aspire, 
From  their  dark  sides  there  bnrsts  the  glowlos  fire; 
At  other  limes  huge  balls  of  fire  are  tosa'd* 
That  lick  the  stars,  nnd  in  the  smoke  are  lost: 
Sometimes  the  monnt,  with  vast  convulsions  torn. 
Emits  hnge  rocks,  which  inatanUy  are  borne 
With  loud  explosions  to  the  starry  skies, 
The  stones  made  liquid  as  the  hVLgt  mass  files. 
Then  back  acain  with  greater  weight  recoils. 
While  JStna  thunderiAg  ttom  the  bottom  holla."— Eo.] 
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much  notice  of  me;  and  his  judicious  mixture  of  censure 
and  pmise  went  fiir  to  counterbalance  my  habits  of  indo- 
lence and  inattention.  I  saw  I  was  expected  to  do  well, 
lad  I  was  piqued  in  honour  to  vindicate  my  mastcr^s  favour- 
able opinion.  I  climbed,  therefore,  to  the  first  form ;  and, 
thoQgh  I  never  made  a  first-rate  Latinlst,  my  school-fellows^ 
lad  what  was  of  more  consequence,  I  myself,  considered 
that  I  had  a  character  for  learning  to  maintain.  Dr  Adam, 
to  whom  I  owed  so  much,  never  failed  to  remind  mo  of  my 
obligations  when  I  had  made  some  figure  in  the  literary 
world.  He  was,  infleed,  deeply  imbued  with  that  fortunate 
vaoity  which  alone  could  induce  a  man'  who  has  arms  to 
pare  and  bum  a  muir,  to  submit  to  the  yet  more  toilsome 
task  of  cultivating  youth.  As  Catholics  confide  in  the  im- 
puted righteousness  of  their  saints,  so  did  the  good  old 
Doctor  piome  himself  upon  the  success  of  his  scholars  in 
life,  all  of  which  he  never  fiiilcd  (and  often  justly)  to  claim 
M  the  creation,  or  at  least  the  fruits,  of  his  early  instrac- 
tiook  He  remembered  the  fate  of  every  boy  at  his  school 
<htiing  the  fifty  yeajrs  he  had  superintended  it,  and  always 
tniccd  their  success  or  misfortunes  entirely  to  their  atteu- 
tk«a  or  negligence  when  under  his  care.  His  "  noisy  man- 
Kon,**  which  to  others  would  have  been  a  melancholy 
bedlam,  was  the  pride  of  his  heart ;  and  the  only  fatigues 
be  felt,  amidst  din  and  tumult,  and  the  necessity  of  reading 
themes,  hearing  lessons,  and  maintaining  some  degree  of 
<*iter  at  the  same  time,  were  relieved  by  comparing  himself 
to  Cesar,  who  could  dictate  to  three  secretaries  at  once  ; — • 
»  ready  is  vanity  to  lighten  the  labours  of  duty. 

It  is  a  pity  that  a  man  so  learned,  so  admirably  adapted 
for  his  station,  so  useful,  so  simple,  so  easily  contented, 
»b<rald  have  had  other  subjects  of  mortification.  But  the 
ttagistratea  of  Edinburgh,  not  knowing  %he  treasure  they 
?o$aetaed  in  Dr  Adam,  encouraged  a  savage  fellow,  called 
^^1,  one  of  the  undermasters,  in  insulting  his  person  and 
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authority.  This  man  was  aa  ezoellent  classical  scholar,  and 
an  admirable  eouvi?ial  humourist  (which  latter  quality  re- 
commended him  to  the  friendship  of  Bums) ;  but  worthless, 
drunken,  and  inhumanly  cruel  to  the  bo^'s  under  his  charge. 
He  carried  his  feud  against  the  Rector  within  an  inch  of 
assassination,  for  he  waylaid  and  knocked  him  down  in  the 
dark.  The  iavonr  which  this  worthless  rival  obtained  in 
the  town-council  led  to  other  consequences,  which  fur 
some  time  clouded  poor  Adam^s  happiness  and  fair  fSune. 
When  the  French  Reyolution  broke  out,  and  parties  ran 
high  in  approving  or  condemning  it,  the  Doctor  incauti- 
ously joined  the  former.  This  was  very  natural,  for  as  all 
his  ideas  of  existing  governments  were  derived  from  his  ex- 
perience of  the  town-council  of  EdinburglL,  it  muit  be 
admitted  they  ecarce  brooked  comfMirison  with  the  free 
states  of  Rome  and  Greece,  from  which  he  borrowed  bis 
opinions  concerning  republics.  His  want  of  caution  iu 
speaking  on  the  political  topics  of  the  day  lost  him  the  re- 
spect of  the  boys,  most  of  whom  were  accustomed  to  hear 
very  different  opinions  on  those  matters  in  the  bosom  of 
their  families.  This,  however  (which  was  long  after  my 
time),  passed  away  with  other  heats  of  the  period,  and  the 
Doctor  continued  his  labours  till  about  a  year  since,  when 
he  was  struck  with  palsy  while  teaching  his  class.  He 
survived  a  few  days,  but  becoming  delirious  before  his  dis- 
solution, conceived  he  waa  still  in  school,  and  after  some 
expressions  of  applause  or  censure,  he  said,  *^  But  it  grows 
dark — the  boys  may  dismiss, ^^ — and  instantly  expired. 

From  ru*  Adam^s  class  I  ahould,  according  to  the  iisual 
routine,  have  proceeded  immediately  to  college.  But,  for- 
tunately, I  was  not  yet  to  lose,  by  a  total  dismissios  from 
constraint,  the  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  wlHch  I  had 
acquired.  My  health  had  become  rather  delicate  from 
rapid  growth,  and  my  father  was  easily  persuaded  to  allow 
ime  to  spend  half-a-year  at  Kelso  with  my  kind  aunt,  Misa 
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Janet  Scott,  wboee  inmate  I  again  became.  It  was  bardlf 
worth  mentioning  that  I  bad  frequently  visited  her  during 
our  «faort  TacationflL 

At  thia  time  she  resided  in  a  small  bouse,  situated  yery 
pleasantly  in  a  large  garden,  to  the  eastward  of  the  church- 
yard of  Kelso,  which  extended  down  to  the  Tweed.     It 
was  then  my  father*s  property,  from  whom  it  was  after- 
wards  purchased  by  ray  undc.     My  grandmother  was  now 
dead,  and  my  aont^s  only  companion,  besides  an  old  maid- 
aervant,  was  my  cousin^  Miss  Barbara  Scott,  now  Mrs  Meik. 
My  time  was  here  left  entirely  to  my  own  disposal,  except- 
ing for  about  four  hours  sa  the  day,  when  I  was  expected 
to  attend  the  Gramraar-scbool  of  the  Tillage.    The  teacher, 
at  that  time,  was  Mr  Lancelot  Whale,  an  excellent  classical 
•diolar,  a  humourist,  and  a  worthy  man.     He  had  a  su- 
preme antipathy  to  the  puns  which  his  very  uncommon 
name  frequently  gare  rise  to  ;  insomuch,  that  he  made  his 
•on  ^U  the  word  WaU,  which  only  occasioned  the  young 
nan  being  nicknamed  ike  Prince  of  Wales  by  the  military 
mess  to  which  he  bdonged.     As  for  Whale,  senior,  the 
least  allusion  to  Jonah,  or  the  terming  him  an  odd  fish,  or 
say  similar  quibble,  was  sure  to  put  him  beside  himself. 
In  point  of  knowledge  and  taste,  he  was  far  too  good  for  the 
fltoation  he  held,  which  only  required  that  he  should  give 
his  seholars  a  rongh  foundation  in  the  Latin  language.  My , 
time  with  him,  though  short,  was  spent  greatly  to  my  ad- 
vtotage  and  his  gratification.     He  was  glad  to  escape  to 
Peisu^and  Tadtus  from  the  eternal  Rudiments  and  Cor- 
aelius  Nepoa;  and  as  perusing  these  authors  with  one  who 
began  to  understand  them  was  to  him  a  labour  pf  love,  I 
made  considerable  progress  under  his  instructions.     I  sus- 
pect, indeed,  that  some  <^  the  time  dedicated  ifi  me  was 
withdrawn  from  the  instruction  of  his  more  regular  scholars ; 
hut  I  was  as  grateful  as  I  could.     I  acted  as  usher,  and 
kesrd  the  inferior  classes,  and  I  spouted  the  speech  of 
Oalgacus  at  ihe  public  examination,  which  did  not  make 
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tho  IcM  impression  on  the  audience  that  few  of  them  pro- 
bably understood  one  word  of  it. 

In  the  mean  while  my  acquaintance  with  English  litera- 
ture was  gradually  extending  itself.  In  the  intervals  of 
my  school  hours  I  had  always  perused  with  avidity  such 
books  of  history  or  poetry  or  voyages  and  travels  as  chance 
presented  to  me — not  forgetting  the  usual,  or  rather  ten 
times  the  usual,  quantity  of  fairy  tales,  eastern  stories, 
romances,  &c.  These  studies  were  totally  unregulated  and 
undirected.  My  tutor  thought  it  almost  a  sin  to  open  a 
profane  play  or  poem ;  and  my  mother,  besides  that  she 
might  be  in  some  degree  trammelled  by  the  religious 
scnq)les  which  he  suggested,  had  no  longer  tho  opportu- 
nity to  hear  me  read  poetry  as  formerly.  I  found,  how- 
ever, in  her  dressing-room  (where  I  slept  at  one  time)  some 
odd  volumes  of  Shakspeare,  nor  can  I  easily  forget  the  rap- 
ture with  which  I  sate  up  in  my  shirt  reading  them  by  the 
light  of  a  fire  in  her  apartment,  until  the  bustle  of  the 
family  rising  from  supper  warned  me  it  was  time  to  creep 
back  to  my  bed,  where  I  was  supposed  to  have  been  safely 
deposited  since  nine  o^clock.  Chance,  however,  threw  in 
my  way  a  poetical  preceptor.  This  was  no  other  than  the 
excellent  and  benevolent  Dr  Blacklock,  well  known  at  that 
time  as  a  literary  character.  I  know  not  how  I  attracted 
his  attention,  and  that  of  some  of  the  young  men  who 
boarded  in  his  family ;  but  so  it  was  that  I  became  a  fre- 
quent and  favoured  guest.  The  kind  old  man  opened  to 
me  the  stores  of  his  library,  and  through  his  recommenda- 
tion I  became  intimate  with  Ossian  and  Spenser.  I  was 
delighted  with  both,  yet  I  think  chiefly  with  the  latter  poet. 
The  tawdry  repetitions  of  the  Ossianic  phraseology  disgiuited 
me  rather  sooner  than  might  have  been  expected  from  my 
age.  But  Spenser  I  could  have  read  for  ever.  Too  young 
to  trouble  myself  about  the  allegor}-,  I  considered  all  the 
knights  and  ladies  and  dragons  and  giants  in  their  outward 
and  exoteric  aense,  and  God  only  knows  how  delighted  I 
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was  to  find  myself  in  such  society.  •  As  I  had  always  a  ' 
ironderiiil  laciHty  in  retaining  in  my  memory  whatever  ' 
ynaa  pleased  me,  the  quantity  of  Spenser^s  stanzas  which 
I  eoaild  repeat  was  really  marvellous.  But  this  memory  of 
miae  was  a  very  fickle  ally,  ana  has  through  my  whole  life 
icted  mei^y  upon  its  own  capricious  motion,  and  might 
btTe  enabled  me  to  adopt  old  Beattie  of  Meikledale*s 
•ostrar,  when  complimented  by  a  certain  reverend  divine 
on  the  strength  of  the  same  faculty : — *^  No,  sir,"  answered 
the  old  Borderer,  "  I  have  no  command  of  my  memory.  It 
<mly  retains  what  hits  my  fancy,  and  probably,  sir,  if  yon 
were  to  preach  to  me  for  two  hours,  I  would  not  be  able 
when  you  finished  to  remember  a  word  you  had  ];>een  say- 
ing.*' My  memory  was  precisely  of  the  same  kind :  it ' 
iddom  fidled  to  preserve  most  tenadonsly  a  fiivourite 
pOBSge  of  poetry,  a  play-house  ditty,  or,  above  aU,  a 
Border-rud  ballad  ;  but  names,  dates,  and  the  other  tech- 
niCBlities  of  history,  escaped  me  in  a  most  meUmcholy 
degree.  The  philosophy  of  history,  a  much  more  impor- 
Uai  sabjeet,  was  also  a  sealed  book  at  this  period  of  my 
Ii& ;  bat  I  gradually  assembled  much  of  what  was  striking 
and  picturesque  in  historical  narrative ;  and  when,  in  riper 
jesxB,  I  attended  more  to  the  deduction  of  general  princi- 
ples,  I  was  furnished  with  a  powerful  host  of  examples  in 
iQmtration  of  them.  I  was,  in  short,  like  an  ignorant 
gvnester,  who  kept  up  a  good  hand  until  he  knew  how  to 
pUjil. 

I  left  the  High  School,  therefore,  with  a  great  quantity 
of  general  information,  ill  arranged,  indeed,  and  collected 
withoot  system;  yet  deeply  impressed  upon  my  mind; 
nsadily  assorted  by  my  power  of  connexion  and  memory, 
•nd  gOded,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so,  by  a  vivid  and 
s^Te  imagination.  If  my  studies  were  not  under  any 
(Erection  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  country,  it  may  be  well 
UDsgined,  they  were  less  so,  A  respectable  subscription 
iibrary,  a  circulating  library  of  ancient  standing,  and  some 
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private  book-shelTes,  were  open  to  my  random  perosal,  and 
I  waded  into  the  stream  like  a  blind  man  into  a  ford,  with- 
out the  power  of  searching  my  way,  unless  by  groping  for 
it.  My  appetite  for  books  was  as  ample  and  indiscriminating 
as  it  was  inde&tigable,  and  I  since  have  had  too  frequently 
reason  to  repent  that  few  ever  read  so  much,  and  to  so 
Uttle  purpose. 

Among  the  valuable  acquisitions  I  made  about  this  time, 
was  an  acquaintance  with  Tasso^s  Jerusalem  Delivered, 
through  the  flat  medium  of  Mr  Hoole^s  translation.  But 
above  all,  I  then  first  became  acquainted  with  Bishop 
Percy's  Beliques  of  Ancient  Poetry.  As  I  had  been  from 
infancy  devoted  to  legendary  lore  of  this  nature,  and  only 
reluctantly  withdrew  my  attention,  from  the  scarcity  of 
materials  and  the  rudeness  of  those  which  I  possessed,  it 
may  be  imagined,  but  cannot  be  described,  with  what  de- 
li*;) it  I  saw  pieces  of  the  same  kind  which  had  amused  my 
childhood,  and  still  continued  in  secret  the  Delilahs  of  mv 
inia^rination,  considered  as  the  subject  of  sober  research, 
gruve  commentary,  and  apt  illustration,  by  an  editor  who 
shewed  his  poetical  genius  was  capable  of  emulating  the 
best  qualities  of  what  his  pious  labour  preserved.  I  re- 
member well  the  spot  where  I  read  these  volumes  for  the 
first  time.  It  was  beneath  a  huge  platanus-tree,  in  the 
ruins  of  what  had  been  intended  for  an  old-fiishioned  arbour 
in  the  garden  I  have  mentioned.  The  summer-day  sped 
onward  so  fiist,  that  notwithstanding  the  sharp  appetite  of 
thirteen,  I  forgot  the  hour  of  dinner,  was  sought  for  with 
anxiety,  and  was  still  found  entranced  in  my  intellectual 
banquet.  To  read  and  to  remember  was  in  this  instance 
the  same  thing,  and  henceforth  I  overwhelmed  my  school- 
fellows, and  all  who  would  hearken  to  me,  with  tragical 
recitations  from  the  ballads  of  Bishop  Percy.  The  frrst 
time,  too,  I  could  scrape  a  few  shillings  together,  which 
were  not  common  occurrences  with  me,  I  bought  unto  my- 
self a  copy  of  these  beloved  volumes ;  nor  do  I  believe  I 
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ever  read  a  book  half  so  frequentlj,  or  with  half  the  en- 
ibauoo.  About  this  period  also  I  beeame  aoqnamted 
nith  die  works  of  Bichardson,  and  those  of  Mackenzie — 
(wbom  in  later  years  I  became  entitled  to  call  my  friend) 
— nidi  Fielding,  SmoUet,  and  some  others  of  our  best 
novelists. 

To  this  period  also  I  can  trace  distinctly  the  awaking  of 
that  ddightCbl  feeling  for  the  beaaties  of  natural  objects 
viudi  has  nerer  since  deserted  me.     The  neighbourhood 
of  Kdio,  the  most  beautiful,  if  not  the  most  romantic  village 
ia  Scotland,  is  eminently  calculated  to  awaken  these  ideas. 
It  presents  oljecta,  not  only  grand  in  themselTes,  but 
venenble  from  their  association.      The  meeting  of  two 
superb  rivers,  the  Tweed  and  the  Teviot,  both  renowned 
is  soDg — Che  ruins  of  an  ancient  Abbey — the  more  distant 
vestigeaof  Boxbur^  Castle — the  modem  mansion  of  Fleun, 
vhidi  is  so  situated  as  to  combine  the  ideas  of  ancient 
baronial  grandeur  with  those  of  modem  taste — are  in  them- 
selves  objects  of  the  first  dass ;  yet  are  so  mixed,  united,  and 
aielted  among  a  thousand  other  beauties  of  a  less  prominent 
deseription,  that  they  harmonise  into  one  general  picture, 
sad  please  rather  by  unison  than  by  concord.     I  believe 
I  have  written  unintelligibly  upon  this  sulject,  but  it  is 
fitter  iar  the  pendl  than  the  pen.     The  romantic  feelings 
vluch  I  have  described  as  predominating  in  my  mind, 
naturally  rested  upon  and  associated  themselves  with  these 
gfmd  features  of  the  landscape  around  me ;  and  the  his- 
torical inodents,  or  traditional  legends  connected  with  many 
of  them,  gave  to  my  admiration  a  sort  of  intense  impres- 
MOD  of  reverence,  which  at  times  made  my  heart  feel  too 
big  fer  its  bosom.     From  this  time  the  love  of  natural 
beaaty,  more  especially  when  combined  with  ancient  ruins, 
or  remains  of  our  fethers*  piety  or  splendour,  became  with 
me  an  insatiable  pasrion,  which,  if  circumstances  had  per- 
mitted, I  would  willingly  have  gratified  by  travelling  oyer 
half  the  globe. 
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I  was  recalled  to  Edinburgh  about  the  time  when  the 
College  meets,  and  put  at  once  to  the  Humanity  class, 
under  Mr  HjU,  and  the  first  Greek  class,  taught  by  Mr 
DalaseU.  The  former  held  the  rmns  of  discipline  veiy 
loosely,  and  though  beloved  by  his  students — ^for  he  was  a 
good-natured  man  as  well  as  a  good  scholar — he  had  not 
the  art  of  exciting  our  attention  as  well  as  liking.  This 
was  a  dangerous  character  with  whom  to  trust  one  who 
relished  labour  as  little  as  I  did;  and  amid  the  riot  of  his  class 
I  speedily  lost  much  of  what  I  had  learned  under  Adam  and 
Whale.  At  the  Greek  class,  I  might  haye  made  a  better 
figure,  for  Professor  Dalzell  maintained  a  great  deal  of 
authority,  and  was  not  only  himself  an  admirable  scholar, 
but  was  always  deeply  interested  in  the  progress  of  his 
students.  But  here  lay  the  villany.  Almost  all  my  com- 
panions who  had  left  the  High  School  at  the  same  time 
with  myself,  had  acquired  a  smattering  of  Greek  before 
they  came  to  College.  I,  alas  I  had  none ;  and  finding  my- 
self far  inferior  to  all  my  fellow-students,  I  could  hit  upon 
no  better  mode  of  Yiodicating  my  equality  than  by  profess- 
ing my  contempt  for  the  language,  and  my  resolution  not 
to  learn  it.  A  youth  who  died  early,  himself  an  excellent 
Greek  scholar,  saw  my  negligence  and  folly  with  pain,  in- 
stead of  contempt.  He  came  to  call  on  me  in  €reorge*s 
Square,  and  pointed  out  in  the  strongest  terms  the  silliness 
of  the  conduct  I  had  adopted,  told  me  I  was  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  the  Greek  Blodduady  and  exhorted  me  to 
redeem  my  reputation  while  it  was  called  to-day.  My 
stubborn  pride  received  this  advice  with  sulky  cirility ;  the 
birth  of  my  Mentor  (whose  name  was  Archibald,  the  son  of 
an  inn-keeper)  did  not,  as  I  thought  in  my  folly,  authorize 
him  to  intrude  upon  me  his  advice.  The  other  was  not 
sharp-sighted,  or  his  consciousness  of  a  generous  intention 
overcame  his  resentment.  He  oflbred  me  his  daily  and 
nightiy  assistance,  and  pledged  himMslf  to  bring  me  forward 
with  the  foremost  of  my  class.     I  ielt  some  twinges  of  con- 
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woatce^  birt  tliej  were  unable  to  prevail  over  my  pride  and 
fldf-eonoeit.  The  poor  lad  left  me  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger,  nor  did  we  ever  meet  again.  All  hopes  of  mj  pro- 
gnm  in  the  Greek  were  now  over ;  insomuch  that  when 
we  were  required  to  write  essajs  on  the  authors  we  had 
studied,  I  bad  the  audadtj  to  produce  a  composition  in 
which  I  weighed  Homer  against  Ariosto,  and  pronounced 
him  wanting  in  the  balance.  I  supported  this  heresjr  bjr  a 
profusion  of  bad  reading  and  flimsy  argument.  The  wrath 
of  the  Professor  was  extreme,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
could  not  suppress  his  surprise  at  the  quantity  of  out-of- 
the-way  knowledge  which  I  displayed.  He  pronounced 
upon  me  the  severe  sentence — ^that  dunce  I  was,  and  dunce 
was  to  remain — ^which,  however,  my  excellent  and  learned 
fcieod  lived  to  revoke  over  a  bottle  of  Burgundy,  at  our 
fitersiy  Club  at  Fortune^s,  of  which  he  was  a  distinguished 


Ifeanwhfle,  as  if  to  eradicate  my  slightest  tincture  of 
Gred^  I  fell  ill  during  the  middle  of  Mr  Dalzelfs  second 
rlads,  and  migrated  a  second  time  to  Kelso— -where  I  again 
continued  a  long  time  reading  what  and  how  I  pleased,  and 
of  course  reading  nothing  but  what  afforded  me  immediate 
entertainment.  The  only  thing  which  saved  my  mind  from 
utter  dissipation,  was  that  turn  for  historical  pursuit,  which 
never  abandoned  me  even  at  the  idlest  period.  I  had  for- 
tmom  the  Latin  classics  for  no  reai|on  I  know  of,  unless  be- 
caose  they  were  akin  to  the  Greek ;  but  the  occaaonal 
peruaal  of  Budianan^s  history,  that  of  Mathew  ofParis,  and 
other  monkish  chronicles,  kept  up  a  kind  of  familiarity 
with  the  language  even  in  its  rudest  state.  But  I  forgot  the 
very  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet ;  a  loss  never  to  be  re- 
paired^  conadering  what  that  language  is,  and  who  they 
were  who  employed  it  in  their  compositions. 

Abont  this  period — or  soon  afterwards — my  &iher  judged 
It  proper  I  should  study  mathematics ;  a  study  upon  which 
I  entered  with  all  the  ardour  of  novelty.     My  tutor  was 
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an  aged  peraon,  Dr  MacFait,  who  had  In  his  time  been 
distiDguished  as  a  teacher  of  this  science.  Age,  however, 
and  some  domestic  inconveniences,  had  diminished  his  pnpils, 
and  lessened  his  authority  amongst  the  few  who  remained. 
I  think,  that  had  I  been  more  fortunately  phiced  for  in- 
struction, or  had  I  had  the  spur  of  emulation,  I  might  have 
made  some  progress  in  this  science,  of  which,  under  the 
circumstances  I  have  mentioned,  I  only  acquired  a  very 
superficial  smattering. 

In  other  studies  I  was  rather  more  fortunate.  I  made 
some  progress  in  Ethics  under  Professor  John  Bruce,  and 
was  selected  as  one  of  his  students  whose  progress  he  ap- 
proved, to  read  an  essay  before  Principal  Robertson.  I 
was  farther  instructed  in  Moral  Philosophy  at  the  dass  of 
Mr  Dugald  Stewart,  whose  striking  and  impressive  elo- 
quence riveted  the  attention  even  of  the  most  volatile  student. 
To  sum  up  my  academical  studies,  I  attended  the  class  of 
History,  then  taught  by  the  present  Lord  Woodhouselee, 
and,  as  far  as  I  remember,  no  others,  excepting  those  of 
the  Civil  and  Municipal  Law.  So  that,  if  my  learning  be 
flimsy  and  inaccurate,  the  reader  must  have  some  compas- 
sion even  for  an  idle  workman  who  had  so  narrow  a  foun- 
dation to  build  upon.  If,  however,  it  should  ever  fidl  to 
the  lot  of  youth  to  peruse  these  pages — ^let  such  a  reader  re- 
member, that  it  is  with  the  deepest  regret  that  I  recollect  in 
my  manhood  the  opportunities  of  learning  which  I  neglected 
in  my  youth ;  that  through  every  part  of  my  literary  career 
I  have  felt  pinched  and  hampered  by  my  own  ignorance; 
and  that  I  would  at  this  moment  give  half  the  reputation 
I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  acquire,  If  by  doing  so  I 
could  rest  the  remaining  part  upon  a  sound  foundation  of 
learning  and  science. 

I  imagine  my  father^s  reason  for  sending  me  to  so  few 
classes  in  the  College,  was  a  desire  that  I  should  apply  my- 
self particularly  to  my  legal  studies.  He  had  not  determined 
whether  I  should  fill  the  situation  of  an  Advocate  or  a 
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Writer;  but  jndicioiuly  conrnderiDg  the  tedmical  know- 
ledge of  tlie  latter  to  be  useful  at  least,  if  not  essential,  to 
a  burister,  be  reaolyed  I  should  serve  the  ordinary  ap- 
praitioeship  of  five  years  to  bis  own  profession.  I  accord- 
iogly  entered  into  indentures  with  my  &ther  about  1785—6, 
aad  entered  upon  the  dry  and  barren  wildemeos  of  forms 
and  oonnyanoes. 

I  cannot  reproach  myself  with  being  entirely  an  idle 
spprentice — &r  less,  as  the  reader  might  reasonably  have 
expected, 

*'  A  derk  fbredoom'd  my  &ther*s  soul  to  cross." 

Tbe  dmdgery,  indeed,  of  the  office  I  disliked,  and  the  con- 
finemest  I  altogether  detested ;  but  I  loved  my  fiither,  and 
I  felt  the  rational  pride  and  pleasure  of  rendering  myself 
vefiil  to  him.  I  was  ambitious  also ;  and  among  my  com- 
psnioDs  in  labour,  the  only  way  to  gratify  ambition  was  to 
leboor  hard  and  well.  Other  circumstances  reconciled  me  in 
■ome  measure  to  the  confinement.  The  allowance  for  copy- 
BBOoey  fiunished  a  little  fund  for  the  menus  plauirs  oi  the 
drcolalittg  library  and  the  Theatre ;  and  this  was  no  trifling 
ioccnttre  to  labour.  When  actually  at  the  oar,  no  man 
oould  pull  it  harder  than  I ;  and  I  remember  writing  up- 
wards of  120  folio  pages  with  no  interval  either  for 
food  or  rest*  Again,  the  hours  of  attendance  on  the  office 
irere  lightened  by  the  power  of  choosing  my  own  books, 
lad  reading  them  in  my  own  way,  whidi  often  consisted  in 
beginmng  at  the  middle  or  the  end  of  a  volume.  A  deceased 
friend,  who  was  a  fellow-apprentice  with  me,  used  ofien  to 
express  his  surprise  that,  after  such  a  hop-step-and-jump 
penisal,  I  knew  as  much  of  the  book  as  he  had  been  able 
to  acquire  from  reading  it  in  the  usual  manner.  My  desk 
onally  contained  a  store  of  most  miscellaneous  volumes, 
espedally  works  of  fiction  of  every  kind,  which  were  my  su- 
peme  delight  I  might  except  novels,  unless  those  of  the 
better  and  higher  dass ;  for  though  I  read  many  of  them, 
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yet  it  was  with  more  selection  than  might  have  been  ex* 
pected.     The  whole  Jemmy  and  Jenny  Jessamy  tribe    I 

'  abhorred ;  and  it  required  the  art  of  Bumey,  or  the  feeKng^ 
of  Mackenzie,  to  fix  my  attention  upon  a  domestic  tale. 

,  But  all  that  was  adrentnroas  and  romantic  I  deyoared 
without  mnch  discrimination,  and  I  really  believe  I  hare 
read  as  much  nonsense  of  this  class  as  any  man  now  living.  I 

Everything  which  touched  on  knight-errantry  was  particu- 
larly acceptable  to  me,  and  I  soon  attempted  to  imitate 
what  I  so  greatly  admired.  My  eflbrts,  however,  were  in 
the  manner  of  the  tale-teller,  not  of  the  bard. 

My  greatest  intimate,  fix>m  the  days  of  my  school-tide, 
was  Mr  John  Irving,  now  a  Writer  to  the  Signet.*  We 
lived  near  each  other,  and  by  joint  agreement  were  wont, 
each  of  us,  to  compose  a  romance  for  the  other*s  amuse- 
ment. These  legends,  in  whidi  the  martial  and  the  mira- 
culous always  predominated,  we  rehearsed  to  each  other 
during  our  walks,  which  were  usually  directed  to  the  most 
solitary  spots  about  Arthur^s  Seat  and  Salisbury  Crags. 
We  naturally  sought  seclusion,  for  we  were  conscious  no 
small  degree  of  ridicule  would  have  attended  our  amuse- 
ment, if  the  nature  of  it  had  become  known.  Whole  holi* 
days  were  spent  in  this  singular  pastime,  which  continued 

^  [In  speaking  of  the  High  School  period,  Mr  John  Irring  saya  : 
"  He  began  early  to  collect  old  ballads,  and  as  my  mother  could  repeat 
a  great  many,  he  used  to  come  and  learn  those  she  could  recite  to 
him.  He  used  to  get  all  the  copies  of  these  ballads  he  conld,  and 
select  the  best."  These,  no  doubt,  were  among  the  germs  of  a 
collection  of  ballads  in  six  little  volomes,  which,  from  the  hand* 
writmg,  had  been  began  at  this  early  period,  and  which  is  still  pre- 
served at  Abbotsford.  And  it  appears,  that  at  least  as  early  a  date 
must  be  ascribed  to  another  collection  of  little  hnmorons  stories  in 
prose,  the  Penny  Chap4>ook$^  as  they  are  called,  still  in  high  &Toar 
among  the  lower  classes  in  Scotland,  which  stands  on  the  same 
shelf.  In  a  letter  of  1830,  he  states  that  he  had  bound  np  things 
of  this  kind  to  the  extent  of  several  volumes,  before  he  was  ten 
years  old. — ^Eo.] 
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for  two  or  three  years,  and  had,  I  befiere,  no  small  effect 
in  dbvcting  the  torn  of  my  imagination  to  the  chiraLroos 
and  romantic  in  poetry  and  prose. 

Meanwfailey  the  translations  of  Mr  Hoole  having  made 
me  acquainted  with  Tasso  and  Ariosto,  I  learned  from  his 
notes  on  th^  latter,  that  the  Italian  language  contained  a 
fimd  of  romantic  lore.  A  part  of  my  earnings  was  dedi- 
cated to  an  Italian  class  which  I  attended  twice  a-week, 
and  rapidly  acquired  some  proficiency.  I  had  previously 
renewed  and  extended  my  knowledge  of  the  French  lan- 
guage, from  the  same  principle  of  romantic  research.  Tres- 
ttn^s  nimaDoes,the  Biblioth^ueBleue,  and  Bibliotheque  de 
Romans,  were  already  fiuniliar  to  me ;  and  I  now  acquired 
mnilar  intimacy  with  the  works  of  Dante,  Boiardo,  Puld, 
and  other  eminent  Italian  authors.  I  &stened  also,  like  a 
tiger,  npon  every  collection  of  old  songs  or  romances  which 
ehanee  threw  in  my  way,  or  which  my  scrutiny  was  able  to 
discover  on  the  dusty  shelves  of  James  Sibbald^s  circulating 
Gbrary  in  tiie  Parliament  Square.  This  collection,  now  dis- 
mantled and  dispersed,  contained  at  that  time  many  rare 
snd  curious  works,  seldom  found  in  such  a  collection.  Mr 
Sibbald  himself,  a  man  of  rough  manners  but  of  some  taste 
and  judgment,  onlttvated  music  and  poetry,  and  in  his  shop 
I  had  a  distant  view  of  some  literary  characters,  besides  the 
privilege  of  ransacking  the  stores  of  old  French  and  Italian 
books,  which  were  in  little  demand  among  the  bulk  of  his 
•ubscribers.  Here  I  saw  the  unfortunate  Andrew  Mac- 
dooald,  author  of  Yimonda ;  and  here,  too,  I  saw  at  a  dis- 
tanoe,  the  boast  of  Scotland,  Robert  Bums.  Of  the  lat- 
ter I  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  speak  more  fully.  ^ 

^  p**  As  lor  Boms,"  he  writes, "  I  may  tmly  say, '  VirgUium  vidi 
taaAMk*  I  was  a  lad  of  fifteen  in  1786-7,  when  he  came  first  to 
Edishoigh,  but  had  sense  and  feeling  enongh  to  be  much  intereat* 
«d  in  his  poetiy,  and  would  have  given  the  world  to  know  him ;  but  I 
had  very  fitde  aoquaintanoe  with  any  literary  people,  aod  still  less 
with  the  gentry  of  the  west  ooimtry, — the  two  sets  that  he  most 
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I  am  madverteDtly  led  to  confound  dates  while  I  talk  of 
this  remote  period,  for,  as  I  have  no  notes,  it  b  impossible 
for  me  to  remember  with  accuracy  the  progress  of  studies, 
if  they  deserve  the  name,  so  irregular  and  miscellaneous. 

frequented.  Mr  Thomas  Grierson  was  at  that  tixne  a  derk  of 
my  £iither*B.  He  knew  Bnnifl,  and  promised  to  ask  him  to  hia 
lodgings  to  dinner,  but  had  no  opportanity  to  keep  his  word, 
otherwise  I  might  have  seen  more  of  this  distingai^hed  man.  As 
it  was,  I  saw  him  one  day  at  the  late  venerable  Professor  Fer- 
gnsson^s,  where  there  were  several  gendemen  of  literary  reputa- 
tion, among  whom  I  remember  the  celebrated  Mr  Dngald  Stewart. 
Of  course  we  youngsters  sate  silent,  looked  and  listened.  Hie 
only  thing  I  remember  which  was  remarkable  in  Bums*  manner, 
was  the  effect  produced  upon  him  by  a  print  of  Bunbuiy's,  repre- 
senting a  soldier  lying  dead  on  the  snow,  his  dog  sitting  in  misery 
on  the  one  side,  on  the  other  his  widow,  with  a  child  in  her  anna 
These  lines  were  vrritten  beneath, — 

*  OoM  on  0»n*dlM  hllU,  or  Mlnden**  plain, 
P«fb»PB  that  pannt  wopi  h«r  loltfier  alaln  t 
Bent  o'er  her  babe,  her  eye  dlseolved  In  dew  t 
The  biff  dropf ,  mlnffltnc  with  the  milk  he  drew, 
Oave  the  tad  pretaffe  of  hto  fnture  yean. 
The  ohlld  of  miaery  baptlied  In  teare.' 

Bums  seemed  much  affected  by  the  print,  or  rather  the  ideas 
which  it  suggested  to  his  mind.  He  actually  shed  tears.  He 
asked  whose  the  lines  were,  and  it  chaoced  that  nobody  but  myself 
remembered  that  they  occur  in  a  half.forgotten  poem  of  Lan^. 
home's,  called  by  the  unpromising  title  of  *  The  Justice  of  the 
Peace.'  I  whispered  my  information  to  a  friend  present,  who 
mentioned  it  to  Bums,  who  rewarded  me  with  a  look  and  a  word, 
which,  though  of  mere  dvUity,  I  then  received,  and  still  recollect, 

with  very  great  pleasure His  conversation  expressed 

perfect  self-confidence,  without  &e  slightest  presumption.  Among 
the  men  who  were  the  most  learned  of  their  time  and  country,  he 
expressed  himself  with  perfect  firmness,  but  without  the  least  in- 
tmsive  forwardness ;  and  when  he  differed  in  opinion,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  express  it  firmly,  yet  at  the  same  time  wi^  modesty. 
I  do  not  remember  any  part  of  his  conversation  distinctly  enough 
to  be  quoted,  nor  did  I  ever  see  him  again,  except  in  the  street, 
where  he  did  not  recognise  me,  as  I  could  not  expect  he  8hould.*'<— 
Letter  toJ.G.L.  1827.] 
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Baft  aboot  the  second  ^ear  of  my  apprenticeship,  my  health, 
wiBch  from  rapid  growth  and  other  causes,  had  been  hither- 
to latiier  onoertam  and  deUcate,  was  affected  by  the  break- 
ing of  a  blood-vessel.  The  regimen  I  had  to  undergo  on 
tUi  occasion  was  fiir  from  agreeable.  It  was  Spring,  and 
the  weather  raw  and  cold,  yet  I  was  confined  to  bed  with  a 
Kngle  bfamket,  and  bled  and  blistered  till  I  scarcely  had  a 
pulse  left.  I  had  all  the  appetite  of  a  growing  boy,  but 
was  prohibited  any  sustenance  beyond  what  was  absolutely 
neeesary  for  the  support  of  nature,  and  that  in  vegetables 
alone.  Abore  all,  with  a  considerable  dispontion  to  talk, 
I  was  ^permitted' to  open  my  Ups  without  one  or  two  old 
latfies  who  watched  my  couch  being  ready  at  once  to  souse 
upon  ne,  ^*  imposing  silence  with  a  stilly  sound."^  My  only 
refiige  was  reading  and  p1a3ring  at  chess.  To  the  romances 
aad  poetry,  which  I  chiefly  delighted  in,  I  had  always  added 
the  study  of  history,  especially  as  connected  with  military 
emts.  I  was  encouraged  in  this  latter  study  by  a  toler- 
able aoquaintanoe  with  geography^  and  by  the  opportu* 
fiitieB  I  had  enjoyed  while  with  Mr  MacFait  to  learn  the 
aeaaiag  of  the  more  orcUnary  terms  of  fortification.  While, 
thereibre,  I  lay  in  this  dreary  and  silent  solitude,  I  fell  upon 
the  resomoe  of  illustrating  the  battles  I  read  of  by  the 
cUidiah  expedient  of  arranging  shells,  and  seeds,  and 
peeUes,  so  as  to  represent  encountering  armies.  Diminu- 
tire  cross-bows  were  contrived  to  mimic  artillery,  and  with 
the  aanstance  of  a  friendly  carpenter,  I  contrived  to  model 
aibrtresB,  which,  like  that  of  uncle  Toby,  represented  what- 
ever place  happened  to  be  uppermost  in  my  imagination. 
I  feoght  my  way  thus  through  Vertot's  Knights  of  Malta— a 
hook  which,  as  it  hovered  between  history  and  romance,  was 
eiceedingly  dear  to  me ;  and  Orme!s  interesting  and  beauti- 
fid  History  of  Indostan,  whose  copious  plans,  aided  by  the 
dear  and  luminous  explanations  of  the  author,  rendered  my 

>  Hoiti*s  Tragetfy  o/Douyku, 
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imitative  amusement  peculiarly  easy.  Other  moments 
of  these  weary  weeks  were  spent  in  looking  at  the  Meadow 
WalkSf  by  assistance  of  a  combination  of  mirrors  so  arranged 
that,  while  lying  in  bed,  I  could  see  the  troops  march  out 
to  exercise,  or  any  other  inddent  which  occurred  on  that 
promenade. 

After  one  or  two  relapses,  my  constitution  recovered  the 
injur}'  it  had  sustained^  though  for  several  montHs  afterwards 
I  was  restricted  to  a  severe-  vegetable  diet.  And  I  must 
say,  in  passing,  that  though  I  gained  health  under  this  ne- 
cessary restriction,  yet  it  was  fiur  from  being  agreeable  to  me, 
and  I  was  affected  whilst  under  its  influence  with  a  nervous- 
ness which  I  never  felt  before  or  since.  A  disposition  to  start 
upon  slight  alarms — a  want  of  decision  in  feeling  and  act- 
ing, which  has  not  usually  been  my  failing,  an  acute  senm- 
bility  to  trifling  inconveniences — and  aq  unnecessary  appre- 
hension of  contingent  fbisfortunes,  rise  to  my  memory  as  con- 
nected with  my  vegetable  diet,  although  they  may  very 
possibly  have  been  entirely  the  result  of  the  disortjler,  and 
not  of  the  cure.  Be  this  as  it  may,  with  this  illness  I  bade 
farewell  both  to  disease  and  medicine ;  for  since  that  time, 
till  the  hour  I  am  now  writing,  I  have  enjoyed  a  state  of 
the  most  robust  health,  having  only  had  to  complain  of  oc- 
casional headaches  ,or  stomachic  affections  when  I  have 
been  long  without  taking  exercise,  or  have  lived  too  con- 
vivially — the  latter  having  been  occasionally,  though  not 
habitually,  the  error  of  my  youth,  as  the  former  has  been  of 
my  advanced  life. 

My  frame  gradually  became  hardened  with  my  constita* 
don,  and  being  both  tall  and  muscular,  I  was  rather  dig* 
figured  than  disabled  by  my  lameness.  This  personal 
disadvantage  did  not  prevent  me  from  taking  much  exei^ 
cise  on  horseback,  and  making  long  journeys  on  foot,  in 
the  course  of  which  I  often  walked  from  twenty  to  thirty 
miles  a  day.  A  distinct  instance  occurs  to  me.  I  re- 
member walking  with  poor  James  Bamsay,  my  fellow-ap- 
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prcBtioe,  now  no  more,  and  two  other  finendg,  to  break- 
&st  at  Prestonpans.  We  spent  the  forenoon  in  viaiting 
the  nans  at  Seton  and  the  field  of  battle  at  Preston — dined 
It  Frestonpans  on  tUed  haddocks  very  sumptaonsly — drank 
half  a  bot^e  of  port  each,  and  returned  in  the  erening* 
Thii  could  not  be  less  than  thirty  miles,  nor  do  I' remem- 
ber bcmg  at  all  &tigned  upon  the  occasion.^ 

Hitte  excorsions  on  foot  or  horseback  formed  by  far  my 
most  fiiTonrite  amosement,  I  have  all  my  life  delighted  in 
tnfelliDg,  thongh  I  have  never  enjoyed  that  pleasure  upon 
a  large  scale.     It  was  a  propensity  which  I  sometimes  in- 

*  [If  be  is  quite  accurate  in  referring  [Prtface  to  Waverley  No- 
t^  bis  ibst  aoqaaintance  with  the  Highlands  to  his  fifteenth  yetr, 
Udi  incident  belongs  to  the  fixst  season  of  his  apprentioeship.  His 
btber  bed,  among  a  rather  nomerous  list  of  Highland  clients, 
Alwnii^f  Stewart  of  Invemahyle,  an  enthusiastic  Jacobite,  who 
bid  lormed  to  recount,  in  secore  and  vigorous  old  age,  his  active 
cqnneaoes  in  the  insurrections  both  of  1715  and  1745.  He  had, 
it  ^petrs,  attracted  Walter's  attention  and  admiration  at  a  ytry 
ttfff  date  i  for  he  speaks  of  having  *'  seen  him  in  arms,"  and  heard 
bin  "  esnlt  in  the  prospect  of  drawing  his  claymore  once  more 
bsbn  he  died,**  when  Paul  Jones  threatened  the  descent  on  £din> 
berfh ;  which  occurred  in  September  1779.  The  eager  delight 
viib  wbieh  the  young  apprentice  now  listened  to  the  tales  of  this 
ftw dd maa'searly  days,  produced  an  invitation  to  his  residence 
vaoo^  the  mountains ;  and  to  this  excursion  he  probably  devoted 
tbs  km  weeks  of  an  autumnal  vacation — ^whether  in  1786  or  1787, 
H  ii  of  no  great  consequence  to  ascertain.  It  was,  however,  to  his 
>Qott£i  tadc  of  enforcing  the  execution  of  alegal  instrument  against 
Maie  Madarens,  refractory  tenants  of  Stewart  of  Appin,  brother- 
la^iw  to  Invemahyle,  that  Scott  owed  his  introduction  to  the 
neaery  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake.  "  An  escort  of  a  sergeant  and 
■^  men,**  be  laya,  ^  was  obtained  from  a  Highland  Begiment  lying 
io  8ciriing,and  the  author,  then  a  writer's  apprentice,  equivalent  to 
tbe  booonrable  situation  of  an  attorney's  derk,  was  invested  with 
ibe  toperintendence  of  the  expedition.  The  sergeant  was  abso- 
httsly  a  Highland  Sergeant  Kite,  full  of  stories  of  Bob  Boy  and 
of  lumseU^  and  a  very  good  companion.** — Introduction  to  Bob 
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dulged  80  unduly  as  to  alarm  and  vex  my  parents.  Wood, 
water,  wilderness  itself,  had  an  inexpressible  chann  for  me, 
and  I  had  a  dreamy  way  of  going  mach  further  than  I  in- 
tended, so  that  unconsciously  my  return  was  protracted, 
and  my  parents  had  sometimes  serious  cause  of  uneasi- 
ness. For  example,  I  once  set  out  with  Mr  Greorge 
Abercromby^  (the  son  of  the  immortal  General),  Mr 
William  Clerk,  and  some  others,  to  fish  in  the  lake  above 
Howgate,  and  the  stream  which  descends  from  it  into  the 
£sk.  We  break&sted  at  Howgate,  and  fished  the  whole 
day ;  and  while  we  were  on  our  return  next  morning,  I 
was  easily  seduced  by  William  Clerk,  then  a  great  intimate, 
to  visit  Pennycuik-Honse,  the  seat  of  his  fiimily.  Here  he 
and  John  Irving,  and  I  for  their  sake,  were  overwhelmed 
with  kindness  by  the  late  Sir  John  Clerk  and  his  lady,  the 
present  Dowager  Lady  Clerk.  The  pleasure  of  looking  at 
fine  pictures,  the  beauty  of  the  place,  and  the  fiattering 
hospitality  of  the  owners,  drowned  all  recollection  of  home 
for  a  day  or  two.  Meanwhile  our  companions,  who  had 
walked  on  without  being  aware  of  our  digression,  returned 
to  Edinburgh  without  us,  and  excited  no  small  alarm  in  my 
fiither^s  household.  At  length,  however,  they  became  ac- 
customed to  my  escapades.  My  fiither  used  to  protest  to 
me  on  such  occasions  that  he  thought  I  was  bom  to  be  a 
strolling  pedlar ;  and  though  the  prediction  was  intended 
to  mortify  my  conceit,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  altogether  dis- 
liked it.  I  was  now  familiar  with  Sbakspeare,  and  thought 
of  Autolycus's  song — 

"  Jog  on,  jog  on,  the  foot-path  way, 

And  merrily  hent  the  stile-a ; 
A  meiry  heart  goes  aU  the  day, 

Your  Bad  drea  in  a  mile-a.'* 

My  principal  object  in  these  excursions  was  the  pleasure 
*  Now  Lord  Abercromby. — 1826. 
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of  Btdng  romintic  scenery,  or  wliat  afforded  me  at  least 
equal  pleasant  the  places  which  had  been  distmgmshed  bj 
nnailable  historical  events.  The  defight  idth  which  I 
resided  the  former,  of  conne  had  general  i^probation, 
bit  I  often  fbmid  h  difficolt  to  procure  sympathy  with  the 
interest  I  felt  in  the  latter.  Yet  to  me,  the  wandering 
over  the  field  of  Bannockbnm  was  the  source  of  more  ex- 
qdnte  pleasure  than  gaong  upon  the  celebrated  landscape 
from  the  batdements  of  Stirling  castle.  I  do  not  by  any 
Bieans  infer  that  I  was  dead  to  the  feeling  of  picturesque 
tosaery ;  on  the  oontraiy,  few  delighted  more  in  its  gene- 
nl  e£Eect.  But  I  was  unable  with  the  eye  of  a  painter  to 
dineet  the  Tarioua  parts  of  the  scene,  to  comprehend  how 
the  one  bore  upon  the  other,  to  estimate  the  effect  which 
Tarioos  features  of  tiie  view  had  in  producing  its  leading 
and  general  efiect.  I  have  never,  indeed,  been  capable  of 
doing  this  with  precision  or  nicety,  though  my  latter  studies 
bave  led  me  to  amend  and  arrange  my  original  ideas  upon 
tlie  subject.  Even  the  humble  ambition,  which  I  long 
cherished,  of  making  sketches  of  those  places  which  interest- 
ed me,  from  a  defect  of  eye  or  of  hand  was  totally  inefiec- 
toaL  After  long  study  and  many  efibrts,  I  was  unable  to 
tf^j  the  dements  of  perq>ective  or  of  shade  to  the  scene 
bsfore  me,  and  was  obliged  to  relinquish  in  despair  an  art 
which  I  was  most  anxious  to  practise.  But  shew  me  an ' 
M  castle  or  a  field  of  battle,  and  I  was  at  home  at  once, 
filled  it  with  its  combatants  in  their  proper  costume,  and 
overwhelmed  my  hearers  by  the  enthusiasm  of  my  descrip- 
tion. In  crossing  Magus  Moor,  near  St  Andrews,  the 
spirit  moved  me  to  give  a  picture  of  the  assassination  of 
the  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews  to  some  fellow-travellers 
with  whom  I  was  acddentaUy  associated,  and  one  of  them, 
though  well  acquainted  with  the  story,  protested  my  nar- 
rative had  fiighteped  away  his  night^s  sleep.  I  mention 
tiiss  to  shew  the  distincdon  between  a  sense  of  the  pic- 
turesque in  action  and  in  scenery.     If  I  have  since  bijen 
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able  in  poe^  to  trace  ^th  some  success  the  prindplds  of 
the  latter,  it  has  always  been  with  reference  to  its  general 
and  leading  features,  or  under  some  alliance  wiUi  moral 
feeling ;  and  even  this  proficiency  has  cost  me  study.— 
,Meanwhile  I  endeavoured  to  make  amends  for  my  ignoranoe 
of  drawing,  by  adopting  a  sort  of  technical  memoiy  respect- 
ing  the  scenes  I  visited.  Wherever  I  went  I  cut  a  piece 
of  a  branch  from  a  tree — ^these  constituted  what  X  called 
my  log-book ;  and  I  intended  to  have  a  set  of  chessmen  out 
of  them,  each  having  reference  to  the  place  where  it  waa 
cut — as  the  kings  firom  Falkland  and  Holy-Rood;  the 
queens  firom  Queen  Mary^s  yew  tree  at  Crookston ;  the 
bishops  from  abbeys  or  episcopal  palaces;  the  knights 
fi:t>m  baronial  residences ;  the  rooks  firom  loyal  fortreases^ 
and  the  pawns  generally  firom  places  worthy  of  historical 
note.  But  this  whinudcal  design  I  never  carried  into  esse- 
cution. 

With  music  it  was  even  worse  than  with  painting.  My 
mother  was  anxious  we  should  at  least  learn  Psalmody ; 
but  the  incurable  defects  of  my  voice  and  ear  soon  drove 
my  teacher  to  despair.^'    It  is  only  by  long  practice  that  I 


>  The  late  Alexander  Campbell,  a  warm-hearted  man,  and  an 
enthusiast  in  Scottish  music,  which  he  sang  most  beantifally,  had 
this  nngratefid  task  imposed  on  faim^  He  was  a  man  of  many 
aocx)mpli8hments,  but  dashed  with  a  hizarrerie  of  temper  whieh 
made  them  useless  to  their  proprietor.  He  wrote  several  books — 
as  a  Tour  in  Scotland,  &c  ; — and  he  made  an  advantageous  auus 
riage,  but  fell  nevertheless  into  distressed  circumstances,  which  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  relieving,  if  I  could  not  remove.  His  sense  of 
gratitude  was  very  strong,  and  shewed  itself  oddly  in  one  respect. 
He  would  never  allow  that  I  had  a  bad  ear ;  but  contended,  that 
if  I  did  not  understand  music,  it  was  because  I  did  not  choose  to 
learn  it.  But  when  he  attended  us  in  George's  Square,  our  neigh- 
bour, Lady  Gumming,  sent  to  beg  the  boys  might  not  be  all  flogged 
precisely  at  the  same  hour,  as,  though  she  had  no  doubt  the  punish- 
ment was  deserved,  the  noise  of  the  concord  was  really  dreadfiiL 
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bsTe  aeqnired  the  power  of  selecttDg  or  distinguiahing 
mdodies ;  and  although  now  few  things  delight  or  afiect 
me  more  than  a  simple  tune  snng  with  feeling,  yet  I  am 
sensible  that  eren  this  pitch  of  musical  taste  has  only  been 
gained  by  attention  and  habit,  and,  as  it  were,  by  mj  feel- 
ing of  the  words  being  associated  with  the  tone.  I  have 
therefore  been  nsuaUy  unsncceBsiiil  in  composing  words  to 
a  tone,  althongh  my  fiiend  Dr  Clarke,  and  other  musical 
oompoeers,  have  sometimes  been  able  to  make  a  happy 
noion  between  their  music  and  my  poetry. 

In  other  points,  however,  I  began  to  make  some  amends 
Ibr  the  irregularity  of  my  education.  I^  is  well  known 
ihni  in  Edinburgh  one  great  spur  to  emulation  among 
jootfaful  students  is  in  those  associations  called  Uterary 
soeUties^  formed  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  debate,  but  of 
eompoeition.  These  undoubtedly  have  some  disadvan- 
Uiiges,  where  a  bold,  petulant,  and  disputatious  temper 
bappens  to  be  combined  with  considerable  information  and 
talent.  Still,  however,  in  order  to  such  a  person  being 
actoally  spoiled  by  his  mixing  in  such  debates,  his  talents 
most  be  of  a  very  rare  nature,  or  his  efirontery  must  be 
proof  to  every  species  of  assault ;  for  there  is  generally,  in 
»  well-selected  society  of  this  nature,  talent  sufficient  to 
meet  the  forwardcst,  and  satire  enough  to  penetrate  the 
most  undaunted.  I  am  particularly  obliged  to  this  sort  of 
dub  for  iutrodudng  me  about  my  seventeenth  year  into 
the  eodety  which  at  one  time  I  had  entirely  dropped ;  for, 
from  the  time  of  my  illness  at  college,  I  had  had  little  or 
no  intercouTBe,  with  any  of  my  class-companions,  one  or 
two  only  excepted.  Now,  however,  about  1788,  I  began 
to  feel  and  take  my  ground  in  society.  A  ready  wit,  a 
good  deal  of  enthusiasm,  and  a  perception  that  soon  ripen- 

RobcrC  was  the  only  one  of  our  family  who  could  sing,  though  my 
father  was  musical,  and  a  performer  on  the  violoncello  at  the  gen- 
t/tmem*M  etmcerU, — 1826. 
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ed  into  tact  and  obtervataon  of  character,  rendered  me  an 
acceptable  companion  to  m«ay  young  men  whose  aoqtnsi- 
tions  in  philosophy  and  science  were  infinitely  saperior  to 
any  thing  I  could  boast. 

In  the  business  of  these  societies — for  I  was  a  member 
of  more  than  one  successively — I  cannot  boast  of  having 
"made  any  great  figure.  I  never  was  a  good  ppeaker, 
unless  upon  some  subject  which  strongly  animated  my  feel- 
ings ;  and,  as  I  was  totally  unaccustomed  to  Composition, 
as  well  as  to  the  art  of  generalizing  my  ideas  upon  any  sab- 
ject,  my  literary  essays  were  but  very  poor  work.  I  never 
Mtempted  theu^  unless  when  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  re- 
gulations of  the  society,  and  then  I  was  Uke  the  Lord  of 
Castle  Backrent,  who  was  obliged  to  cut  down  a  tree  to 
get  a  few  faggots  to  boil  the  kettle ;  for  the  quantity  of 
ponderous  and  miscellaneous  knowledge  which  I  really 
possessed  on  many  subjects,  was  not  easily  condensed,  or 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  object  I  wished  particularly  to 
become  roaster  of.  Yet  there  occurred  opportunities  when 
this  odd  lumber  of  my  brain,  especially  that  which  was  con- 
nected with  the  recondite  parts  of  history,  did  me,  as 
Hamlet  says,  '^  yeoman's  service.''  My  memory  of  events 
was  like  one  of  the  large,  old-&shioned  ston^cannons  of 
the  Turks — ^very  difiicult  to  load  well  and  discharge,  but 
making  a  powerful  efiect  when  by  good  chance  any  object 
did  come  within  range  of  its  shot.  Such  fortunate  oppor- 
tunities of  exploding  with  efiect  maintained  my  literary 
character  among  my  companions,  with  whom  I  soon  met 
with  great  indulgence  and  regard.  T^e  persons  with 
whom  I  chiefly  lived  at  this  period  of  my  youth  were  WiU 
liam  Clerk,  already  mentioned ;  James  Edmonstoune,  of 
Newton ;  George  Abercromby ;  Adam  Fergnsson,  son  of 
the  celebrated  Professor  Fergusson,  and  who  combined  the 
lightest  and  most  airy  temper  with  the  best  and  kindest 
disposition ;  John  Irving,  already  mentioned ;  the  Ho- 
nourable Thomas  Douglas,  now  Earl  of  Selkirk ;    David 
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Bo)rle,^ — fluid  two  or  three  othen,  who  sometiiiies  plunged 
(iecpfy  into  politics  md  metaphyacs,  and  not  nnfineqnently 
**  doflfed  the  world  aside,  and  bid  it  pass." 

Looking  back  on  these  times,  I  cannot  appUod  in  all 
napects  the  way  in. which  oar  days  were  spent.  There 
was  too  moch  idleness,  and  sometimes  too  mach  convivia- 
lity: but  ouv  hearts  were  warm,  our  minds  honourably 
bent  on  knowledge  and  literary  distinction  ;  and  if  I,  cer- 
tainly the  least  informed  of  the  party,  may  be  permitted 
to  bear  witness,  we  were  not  without  the  ftur  and  creditable 
means  of  attaining  the  distinction  to  which  we  aspired*  In 
this  society  I  was  naturally  led  to  correct  my  former  use- 
len  course  of  reading ;  for — ^feeling  myself  greatly  infe- 
rior to  my  companions  in  metaphysical  philosophy  and 
other  branches  of  regular  study — I  laboured,  not  without 
some  success,  to  acquire  at  least  such  a  portion  of  know- 
ledge as  might  enable  me  to  maintain  my  rank  in  conver- 
lation.  In  this  I  succeeded  pretty  well ;  but  unfortunately 
then,  as  often  since  through  my  life,  I  incurred  the  de- 
KiTed  ridicule  of  my  friends  from  the  superficial  nature  of 
Qiy  acquisitions,  which  being,  in  the  mercantile  phrase,  got 
vp  foraocie^,  very  often  proved  flimsy  in  the  texture  ;  and 
thus  the  gifts  of  an  uncommonly  retentive  memory  and 
acute  powers  of  perception  were  sometimes  detrimental  to 
their  possessor,  by  encouraging  him  to  a  presumptuous  re- 
liance upon  them.' 

Amidst  these  studies,  and  in  this  society,  the  time  of  my 

*  Now  Lord  Jostice-aerk.— 1826. 

*  [Seott  was  admitted  into  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Edinburgh* 
debating  Sodeties,  The  Speculative,  in  January  1791.  Boon  after 
he  was  elected  their  librarian ;  and  in  the  November  following,  he 
became  also  their  secretary  and  treasurer: — all  which  appoint- 
menti  indicate  the  reliance  placed  on  his  careful  habits  of  buai-^ 
neat,  the  fruit  of  his  chamber  education.  The  minutes  kept  in  iiis 
band-writing  attest'  the  striet  regolarity  of  his  attention  to  the 
affun  of  the  ^nb ;  but  they  shew  also,  as  do  all  his  early  lettersi 
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apprentioesbip  elspsed ;  and  in  1790i  or  tJiereabouts,  it  be- 
came necessary  that  I  should  seriously  consider  tb  -which 
department  of  the  law  I  was  to  attach  myself.  My  father 
behaved  with  the  most  parental  kindness.  He  ofiereil,  if  I 
preferred  hb  own  profession,  immediately  to  take  me  into 
partnership  with  him,  which,  thongh  his  business  was  much 
diminished,  still  afforded  me  an  immediate  prospect  of  a 
handsome  independence.    But  he  did  not  disguise  his  wish 

a  strange  careleesneas  in  spdling.  His  constant  good  temper 
softened  the  asperities  of  debate,  while  his  inoltiJarious  lore,  and 
the  quaint  hamoar  with  which  he  enlivened  its  display,  made  him 
more  a  favourite  as  a  speaker  than  some  whose  powers  of  rheto* 
ric  were  far  above  his. 

Mr  Francis  Jeffrey,  on  the  first  night  of  his  attendance  at  7%< 
Specuhtive,  heard  Scott  read  an  essay  on  ballads,  whieh  so  mueh 
interested  the  new  member,  that  he  requested  to  be  introdaced  to 
him.  Mr  Jeffrey  oalled  on  him  neat  evening,  and  found  him  ^*  in 
a  small  den,  on  the  sunk  floor  of  his  father's  house  in  George^s 
Square,  surrounded  with  dingj  books,"  from  which  they  adjourned 
to  a  tavern,  and  supped  together.  Such  was  the  commencement 
of  an  acquaintance,  which  by  defies  ripened  into  friendship, 
between  the  two  most  distinguished  men  of  letters,  whom  Edin- 
burgh prodaced  in  their  time.  I  may  add  here  the  description 
of  that  early  den,  with  which  I  am  favoured  by  a  lady  of  Scott*s 
family : — '*  Walter  had  soon  begun  to  oollect  out-of-the-way  thidgs 
of  all  sorts.  He  had  more  books  than  shelves ;  a  small  painted  ca- 
binet, with  Scotch  and  Roman  coins  in  it,  and  so  forth.  A  clay- 
more and  Lochaber  axe,  given  him  by  old  Invemahyle,  mounted 
guard  on  a  little  print  of  Prince  Charlie ;  and  BrcughtorCa  Sau- 
cer  was  hooked  up,against  the  wall  below  it." 

But  I  must  explain  Broughion^a  Saucer.     Mrs  Scotf  s  ourio- 

•  sity  was  strongly  excited  one  antumn  by  the  regular  appearance, 
at  a  certain  hour  every  evening,  of  a  sedan  chair,  to  deposit  a 
person  carefully  maffled  up  in  a  mantle,  who  was  immediately^ 
usfaefed  into  her  husband's  private  room,  and  commonly  remained 

^with  him  there  until  long  after  the  usual  bed -time  of  this  orderly 
family.  Mr  Scott  answered  her  repeated  inquiries  with  a  vague- 
ness  which  irritated  the  lady's  feelings  more  and  more;  until. 
At  last,  she  could  bear  the  thing  no  longer ;  but  one  evening,  jnat 
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tbti  I  should  relinquish  this  situation  to  my  younger  bro* 
.  tbcr,  and  embrace  tbe  more  ambitions  profession  of  the  bar. 
I  bad  little  hesitation  in  making  my  choice — for  I  m^ 
ttntr  Yeiy  fond  of  money ;  and  in  no  other  particolar  do 
the  profesnoos  admit  of  a  comparison.  Besides,  I  knew  and 
i^  theineouTeniencea  attached  to  that  of  a  Writer ;  and  I 
thought  (like  a  young  man)  many  of  them  were  ^*  ingenio 
son  soheanda  meo."'     The  appearance  of  personal  depen- 

M  ihe  heard  the  bell  ring  as  for  the  8tranger*8  chair  to  carry.him 
ofl|  she  made  her  appearance  within  the  forhidden  parlour  with  a 
■Iver  in  her  liand,  observing,  that  she  thought  the  gentlemen  had 
iift  10  long,  ibey  would  be  the  better  of  a  dish  of  tea,  and  had  ven- 
tond  aeeordiagly  to  bring  some  for  their  acceptance.  The  stranger, 
a  penMMi  of  dis&iguished  appearance,  and  richly  dressed,  bowed  to 
the  bdy,  and  accepted  a  cup ;  but  her  husband  knit  his  brows,  and 
R&tted  Tery  coldly  to  partake  the  refreshment.  A  moment  after- 
iKuds  the  Tuitor  withdrew — and  Mr  Scott  lifting  up  the  window- 
ittl^  took  the  cup,  which  he  had  left  empty  on  the  table,  and  tossed 
K  oat  Qpoo  the  pavement.  The  lady  exclaimed  for  her  china,  but 
^w  put  to  silence  by  her  husband^s  saying,  *'  I  can  forgive  your 
fittls  cariosity,  nudam,  but  yon  must  pay  the  penalty.  I  may 
tdnit  into  my  honse^  on  a  piece  of  busimsss,  persons  wholly  un- 
varthy  to  be  treated  as  guests  by  my  wife.  Neither  lip  of  me  nor 
rfnune  cornea  after  Mr  Murray  of  Broughton^s."  This  was  the 
uhappyman  who,  after  attending  Prince  Charles  Stuart  as  his 
Mcretary  throughout  the  greater  part  of  his  expedition,  conde- 
wended  to  redeem  his  own  life  and  fortune  by  bearing  eyidence 
•ffnaal  the  noblest  of  his  late  master's  adherents,  when 

*  Pitied  br  fantle  hMrtf  KlIniAfnoek  Sled— 
Tbe  bnre,  BAlnctlao,  were  on  thj  aide." 

When  oonfiroflEteii  with  Sir  John  DougUs  of  KelBead  (ancestor  of 
ika  Marquess  of  Queensberry),  before  the  Privy  Council  m  St 
Janea's,  the  prisoner  was  asked,  '*  Do  you  know  this  witness?  " 
**Xot  I,"  answered  Douglas ;  "  I  once  knew  .a  person  who  bore 
tlis  dengnatioQ  of  Murray  of  Bronghton — but  that  was  a  gentle- 
■ttD  and  a  man  of  honour,  and  one  that  could  hold  up  his  head  I  ** 
%  laaeer  belonging  to  Bronghton'a  teacup  chanced  to  be  pre- 
•ened{  and  Walter  had  made  prise  of  it.— £n.] 

'  mum,  Eb^  Hb.  I. 
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dence  which  that  profession  requires  was  disagreeable  to  me ; 
the  sort  of  connexion  between  the  client  and  the  attorney 
deemed  to  render  the  latter  more  subservient  than  was 
quite  agreeable  to  my  nature ;  and,  besides,  I  had  stien 
many  sad  examples,  while  overlooking  my  father's  business, 
that  the  utmost  exertions,  and  the  best  meant  services,  do 
not  secure  the  man  of  business,  as  he  is  called,  from  great 
loss,  and  most  ungracious  treatment  on  the  part  of  his 
employers.  The  bar,  though  I  was  conscious  of  my  defi- 
ciencies as  a  public  speaker,  was  the  line  of  ambition  and 
liberty ;  it  was  that  also  for  which  most  of  my  contempo- 
rary friends  were  destined.  And,  lastly,  although  I  would 
willingly  have  relieved  my  father  of  the  labours  of  his 
business,  yet  I  saw  plainly  we  could  not  have  agreed  on 
some  particulars  if  we  had  attempted  to  conduct  it  toge- 
ther, and  that  I  should  disappoint  his  expectations  if  I  did 
not  turn  to  the  bar.  So  to  that  object  my  studies  were 
directed  with  great  ardour  and  perseverance  during  the 
years  1789,  1790,  1791,  1792. 

In  the  usual  course  of  study,  the  Boman  or  Civil  Law 
was  the  first  object  of  my  attention — ^the  second,  the 
Municipal  Law  of  Scotland.  In  the  course  of  "reading  on 
both  subjects,  I  had  the  advantage  of  studying  in  conjunc- 
tion with  my  friend  William  Clerk,  a  man  of  the  most  acute 
intellects  and  powerful  apprehension,  and  who,  should  he 
ever  shake  loose  the  fetters  of  indolence  by  which  he  has 
been  hitherto  trammelled,  cannot  fail  to  be  distinguished 
in  the  highest  degree.  We  attended  the  regular  classes  of 
botl^aws  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  The  Civil  Law 
chur,  now  worthily  filled  by  Mr  Alexander  Irving,  might  at 
that  time  bo  considered  as  in  aheyance,  since  the  person  by 
whom  it  was  occupied  had  never  been  fi^  for  the  situation, 
and  was  then  hlmost  in  a  state  of  dotage.  But  the  Scotch 
Law  lectures  were  those  of  Mr  David  Hume,  who  still 
continues  to  occupy  that  situation  with  as  much  honour  to 
himself  as  advantage  to  his  country,     I  copied  over  his 
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kactnra  Iwioe  with  m^  own  liand,  from  notes  taken  in  the 
cUm,  and  when  I  have  had  oocadon  to  consult  them,  I  cai\ 
never  soffidentlj  admire  the  penetration  and  deamesi  of 
cQfDoeption  whidi  were  necessary  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
(abric  of  law,  formed  origmally  under  the  strictest  influence 
cf  feudal  prindples,  and  innovated,  altered,  and  broken  in 
upon  by  the  change  of  times,  of  habits,  and  of  manners, 
ontil  it'reaembles  some  ancient  castle,  partly  entire,  partly 
fuinous,  partly  dilapidated,  patched  and  altered  during  the 
fiiooesiio&  of  ages  by  a  thousand  additions  and  combina- 
tioos,  yet  still  exhibiting,  with  the  marks  of  its  antiquity, 
tymptoms  of  the  skill  and  wisdom  of  its  founders,  and 
capsble  of  bdng  analyzed  and  made  the  subject  of  a 
mrthodical  plan  by  an  architect  who  can  understand  the 
iraxioua  styles  of  the  cGfierent  ages  in  which  it  was  subjected 
to  alteration.  Such  an  architect  has  Mr  Hume  been  to  the 
law  of  Scotland,  neither  wandering  into  fanciful  and  abstruse 
disquisitions,  which  are  the  more  proper  subject  of  the  an- 
tiquary, nor  satisfied  with  presenting  to  his  pupils  a  dry  and 
imdigested  detail  of  the  laws  in  their  present  state,  but 
combining  the  past  state  of  our  legal  enactments  with  the 
present,  and  tracing  clearly  and  judidously  the  changes 
wkidi  tcx>k  place,  and  the  causes  which  led  to  them. 

Under  these  auspices,  I  commenced  my  legal  studies. 
A  little  parlour  was  assigned  me  in  my  father^s  house, 
which  was  spadous  and  couTenient,  and  I  took  the  ezdu- 
■ve  poswasion  of  my  new  realms  with  all*  the  feelings  of 
novelty  and  liberty.  Let  me  do  justice  to  the  only  years  of 
my  life  in  which  I  applied  to  learning  with  stem,  steady, 
and  undeviating  industry.  The  rule  of  my  friend  Clerk 
and  m^-self  was,  that  we  should  mutually  qualify  ourselres 
tor  undergoing  an  ezamihation  upoA  certain  points  of  law 
every  morning  in  the  week,  Sundays  excepted.  This  was 
at  fint  to  have  taken  place  alternately  at  each  other^s 
houses,  but  we  soon  discovered  that  my  friend^s  resolution 
was  inadequate  to  severing  him  from  his  couch  at  the  early 
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hoar  fixed  for  this  exemtataon.  Accordingly,  I  agreed 
go  eveij  morning  to  his  bouse,  which,  being  at  the  e 
tromity  of  Prince's  Street,  New  Town,  ww  a  walk  of  V 
miles.  With  great  punctuidity,  however,  I  beat  him  up 
his  task  every  morning  before  seven  o'clock,  and  in 
course  of  two  summers,  we  went,  by  way  of  question  i 
answer,  through  the  whole  of  Heineocius's  AnalyBis  of 
Institutes  and  Pandects,  as  well  as  through  the  smaller  c 
of  Erskine's  Institutes  of  the  Law  of  Scotland.  This  coi 
of  study  enabled^  us  to  pass  with  credit  the  usual  ti 
which,  by  the  regulations  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  i 
be  undergone  by  every  candidate  for  admission  into 
body,  ^y  friend  William  Clerk  and  I  passed  these  or 
on  the  same  days — ^namely,  the  uivil  Law  trial  ot 
[3 0th  June  1791],  and  the  Scots  Law  trial  on  the 
July  1792].  On  the  [11th  July  1792],  we  both  ass 
the  gown  with  all  its  duties  and  honours. 

My  progress  in  life  during  these  two  or  three  yeai 
been  gradually  enlarging  my  acquaintance,  and  facili 
my  entrance  into  good  company.  My  &ther  and  m 
already  advanced  in  life,  saw  little  society  at  home,  e; 
ing  that  of  near  relations,  or  upon  particular  occadc 
that  I  was  left  to  form  connexions  in  a  great  meast 
myself.  It  is  not  di£Bcult  for  a  youth  with  a  real  d€ 
please  and  be  pleased,  to  make  his  way  into  good  soi 
Edinbui^h — or  indeed  anywhere;  and  my  famil 
nexions,  if  they  did  not  greatly  further,  had  notl 
embarrass  my  progress.  I  was  a  gentleman,  and  i 
come  anywhere,  if  so  be  I  could  behave  myself,  » 
Lumpkin  says,  *Mn  a  concatenation  accordingly.''* 
•  «  •  •  • 


I  \         *  •- 
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^  CiH  lo  the  B«r — itLrly  Fnen^^li^  and  Punmiil^— Ejkc&sions  t^ 

^  i!lk»4Hig)klaiida  and  Border — LighVHone  YoIuDteers — Disap- 
poiJbiant  ia  L^^e — ^Fublioation  of  BlUada  after  Bfirger. — 
17d3J-1797. 

I  Walter  Scott,  the  eldest  son  of  Robert  of  Sandy- 

Knowe,  appeara  to  have  been  the  first  of  the  family  that 
ensr  adopted  a  town  life,  or  anything  claiming  to  be  classed 
•aoog  tbe  learned  profesaons.     His  branch  of  the  law, 

'  liowever,  could  not  in  those  days  be  advantageously  prose- 

cuted wttliofit  extensive  connexions  in  the  country;  his 
own  were  too  respectable  not  to  be  of  much  service  to  him 

i  in  hb  calling,  and  they  were  cultivated  accordingly.     His 

profisflonal  visits  to  Roxburghshire  and  Ettrick  Forest 
were,  in  the  vigour  of  his  life,  very  frequent ;  and  though 
be  was  never  supposed  to  have  any  tincture  either  of  ro- 
nanee  or  poetry  in  his  composition,  he  retained  to  the  last 
I  warm  affection  for  hia  native  district,  with  a  certain  reluc- 
tant fiavonr  of  the  old  feelings  and  prejudices  of  the  Borderer. 
I  have  little  to  add  to  SirWalter^s  short  and  rcsjiectful  notice 
of  his  fiKther,  except  that  I  have  heard  it  confirmed  by  the 
testimony  of  many  less  partial  observers.  *-^  He  passed 
fitia  the  cradle  to  the  grave,**  says  his  daughter-in-law, 
Mrs  Thomas  Scott,  *^  without  making  an  enemy  or  losing  a 
fiiend.  He  was  a  most  affectionate  parent,  and  if  he  dis- 
oooniged,  raiber  than  otherwise,  his  son*s  early  devotion 
to  Ae  pursuits  which  led  him  to  the  height  of  literary  emi- 
oeoee,  it  was  only  because  he  did  not  imderstand  what  such 
things  meant,  and  considered  it  his  duty  to  keep  his  young 
man  to  that  path  in  which  good  sense  and  industry  might, 
humanly  speaking,  be  thought  sure  of  success.**  We  have, 
ioeording  to  William  Clerk,  a  very  accurate  representation 
of  the  old  gentleman  in  the  elder  Fiurford  of  Redgauntlet; 
iod  there  ia  as  little  doubt  that  Walter  drew  from  himself 
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in  the  younger  Fairford,  and  firom  his  friend  Clerk  in  the 
Darsie  Latimer  of  that  tale. 

His  mother  was  short  of  etature,  and  by  no  means  come- 
ly, at  least  after  the  days  of  her  early  youth.  The  pny- 
aiognomy  of  the  poet  bore,  if  their  portraits  may  be  trusted, 
no  resemblance  to  either  of  his  parents ;  .while,  ontheothei 
hand,  a  very  strong  likeness  to  him  is  observable  inthe|AC< 
tures  both  of  the  shrewd  farmer  and  sportsman,  Robert  o 
Sandy-Knowe,  and  of  the  venerable  Jacobite,  Beardte.  Bv 
Scott*s  mother,  there  is  no  doubt,  was,  in  talents  as  well  \ 
tastes,  superior  to  her  husband.  She  had  strong  powe 
of  observation,  with  a  lively  relish  for  the  humorous,  ai 
was  noted  for  her  skill  in  story-telling.  She  had,  moi 
over,  like  Irving*s  mother,  a  love  of  ancient  ballads  a 
Scotch  traditions  and  legends  of  all  sorts,  and  her  G 
vinistic  prejudices  did  not  save  her  from  ihe  worshi]^ 
Shakspeare.  Her  sister,  Christian  Rutherford,  appears 
have  been  still  more  accomplished ;  and  as  she  was  o 
paratively  young,  the  intimacy  between  her  and  her  nep 
was  more  like  what  occurs  commonly  between  a  youth 
an  elder  sister.  In  the  house  of  his  uncle,  Dr  Rutber 
Scott  must  have  had  access,  from  his  earliest  days, 
scientific  and  scholarlike  circle  of  society.  His  own  pai 
too,  were,  as  we  have  seen,  personal  friends  of  John  I: 
the  author  of  Douglas,  at  whose  villa  near  Kdinl 
young  Walter  was  a  frequent  viator:  but,  above  all,  1 
timacy  with  the  son  of  Dr  Adam  Fergusson,  the  in 
and  historian,  who  was  then  one  of  the  chief  omam* 
the  University,  afforded  easy  ppportuntty  of  mixing. 
far  08  his  ambition  might  gradually  aspire,  yrith.  the  ir 
tellectual  and  cultivated  society  of  his  native  place. 
under  that  roof  that  he  conversed  vrith  Bums  wbei 
•seventeenth  year. 

I  shall  only  add  to  what  he  sets  down  on  the  subjc 
early  academical  studies,  that  in  this,  as  in  almo: 
case,  he  appears  to  have  underrated  his  oyrn  atta 
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He  had,  indeed,  no  pretensions  to  the  name  of  an  ex  ten- 
■fe,  &r  less  of  an  accurate,  Latin  scholar ;  bat  he  conld 
read,  I  believe,  any  Latin  author,  of  any  age,  so  as  to 
ettdb  without  difficulty  his  meaning;  and  although  his 
fiiTonrifee  Latin  poet,  as  well  as  historian,  in  later  days, 
«M  Buchanan,  he. had  preserved^  or  subsequently  acquired, 
a  itrong  relish  for  some  others  of  more  ancient  date.  I 
nay  mention,  in  particular,  Lucan  and  Claudian.  The 
svtobiography  has  informed  us  of  the  early  period  at  which 
be  enjoyed  the  real  Tasso  and  Arioeto.  I  presume  he  had  at 
least  as 'soon  as  this  enabled  himself  to  read  Gil  Bias  in  the 
original ;  and,  in  all  probability,  we  may  refer  to  the  same 
time  of  his  life,  or  one  not  much  later,  his  acquisition  of  as 
much  Spanish  as  served  for  the  Guerras  Civiles  de  Grenada, 
Tjiarilk)  de  Tormes,  and,  above  all,  Don  Quixote.  He  read 
sU  these  languages  in  after  life  with  about  the  same  fiicility. 
I  never  but  once  heard  him  attempt  to  speak  any  of  them, 
and  that  was  when  some  of  the  courtiers  of  Charles  X. 
came  to  Abbotsford,  soon  after  that  unfortunate  prince 
took  up  his  residence  for  the  second  time  at  Holyroodhonse. 
Finding  that  one  or  two  of  these  gentlemen  could  speak 
ao  English  at  all,  he  made  some  efibrts  to  amuse  them  in 
their  own  language  after  the  champagne  had  been  passing 
briskly  round  the  table;  and  I  was  amused  next  morning 
with  the  expression  of  one  of  the  party,  who,  alluding  to 
the  sort  of  reading  in  which  Sir  Walter  seemed  to  have 
cUsAy  oocnpied  himself,  said — "  Mon  Dieu !  comme  il 
ertrofnait,  entre  deux  vins,  le  Fran^ais  du  bon  sire  de 
Joinrille !"  Of  all  these  tongues,  as  of  German  some- 
what  later,  he  acquired  as  much  as  was  needful  for  his  own 
purposes,  of  which  a  critical  study  of  any  foreign  language 
made  at  no  time  any  part.  In  them  he  sought  for  incidents, 
sad  he  fbond  images ;  but  for  the  treasures  of  diction  he 
was  content  to  dig  on  British  soil.  He  had  all  he  wanted 
in  the  old  wells  of  '^  English  undefiled,'*  and  the  still  living, 
thoogh  tut  shrinking,  waters  of  that  sister  idiom,  which 
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had  not  always,  as  he  flittered  himself,  deserved  die  name 
of  a  dialect.    ' 

As  may  be  said,  I  believe,  with  perfect  troth  of  evcfy 
really  great  man,  Scott  was  self-educated  in  etery  branch 
of  knowledge  which  he  ever  turned  to  account  in  the  irorks 
of  his  genius — and  he  has  himself  told  us  that  h'u  real 
studies  were  those  lonely  and  desultory  ones  of  which  he 
has  given  a  copy  in  the  first  chapter  of  Waverley,  where 
the  hero  is  represented  as  '^  driving  through  the  sea  o\ 
books,  like  a  vessel  without  pilot  or  rudder ;"  that  is  to  say 
obeying  nothing  but  the  strong  breath  of  native  lodina 
tion.     The  literary  details  of  that  chapter  may  all  be  con 
sidered  as  autobiographical. 

In  all  the  studies  of  the  two  or  three  yeHis  preceding  h 
call  to  the  bar,  his  chief  associate  was  WilUam  Clerl 
and,  indeed,  of  all  the  connections  he  fimned  in  life 
now  doubt  if  there  was  one  to  whom  he  owed  more.  1 
always  continued  to  say  that  Clerk  was  unsurpassed 
strength  and  acuteness  of  faculties,  by  any  man  he  had  e 
conversed  with  familiarly ;  and  though  he  baa  left  no  1 
rary  monument  whatever  behind  liim,  he  waa  from  yc 
to  a  good  old  age  indefatigable  in  study,  and  rivalled,  I 
lieve,  by  Tcry  few  of  his  contemporaries,  either  in  the 
riety  or  the  accuracy  of  his  acquired  knowledge.  He 
tered  zealously  from  the  first  into  all  Scott's  anUqui 
pursuits,  and  he  it  was  who  msinly  aided  and  stimu 
him  throughout  the  few  years  which  he  did  de-vote  i 
proper  training  for  the  profession  of  the  bar.  Bat 
were  not  all  the  obligations :  it  was  Clerk  that  & 
mainly  awakened  his  social  ambition  :  it  was  he  that 
him  out  of  the  company  of  his  father's  apprentice4 
taught  him  to  rise  above  thdr  dubs  and  iestivitie 
the  rough  irregular  habits  of  all  their  intervals  of  i 
tion.  It  was  probably  very  much  in  consequence 
tadt  influence  of  this  tie  that  he  resolved  on  follow; 
upper  and  more  preoariofu  branch  of  hia  profession. 


■  ■ 
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of  Uiat  in  wbicfa  lus  &ther*8  eldest  son  had,  if  he  chose, 
the  certain  prospect  of  early  independence,  and  every  likeli- 
Ikood  of  a  plentiful  fortune  in  the  end. 

Yet  both  in  his  adoption,  soon  after  that  fiiendship 
began,  of  a  somewhat  superior  tone  of  manners  and  habits 
gnetiJljr,  and  in  his  ultimate  decision  for  the  bar,  as  well 
u  in  his  strenuous  pr^)aration  during  a  considerable  space 
of  time  for  that  career,  there  is  little  question  that  another 
ioADence  mnst  have  powerfully  co-operated.     Of  the  few 
esrijr  letters  of  Scott  that  have  been  preserved,  almost  all  are 
•ddrsssed  to  Clerk,  who  says,  *^  I  ascribe  my  little  hand- 
ihl  to  a  sort   of  instinctive  prophetic  sense  of  his  future 
greatness ;'' — ^but  a  great  mass  of  letters  addressed  to  Scott 
binself,  during  his  early  years,  are  still  in  being,  and  they 
sn  important  docimients  in  his  history,  for,  as  Sonthey 
wdl  rsmarks,  letters  often  tell  more  of  the  character  of 
the  man  they  are  to  be  read  by  than  of  him  who  writes 
then,    llironghout  all  these,  theuf  there  occurs  no  coarse 
or  even  jocular  suggestion  as  to  the  conduct  of  Scott  in 
thai  particular,  as  to  which  most  youths  of  his  then  age 
sre  so  apt  to    lay  up  stores  of.  self-reproach.     In  that 
sesson  of  hot  and  impetuous   blood  he  may  not   have 
escaped  quite  blameless ;  but  I  have  the  concurrent  testi- 
noiiy  of  all  the  most  intimate  among  his  surviving  asso- 
ciites^  thai  he  was  remarkably  finee  from  such  indiscre- 
tioBS ;  that  while  his  high  sense  of  honour  shielded  him 
fiwa  the  remotest  dream  of  tampering  with  female  inno- 
csBoe,  be   had  an  instinctive  delicacy  about  him  which 
onde  him  recoil  with  utter  disgust  from  low  and  vulgar 
debaucheries.     His  friends,  I  have  heard  more  than  one  of 
^'^^^  <'*«t(e89,  used  often  to  rally  him  on  the  coldness  of  his 
^^ifoe-    hy  degrees  they  discovered  that  he  had,  from  al- 
noitthedawuof  the  passions,  cherished  a  secret  attachment, 
which  eontinoec  through  all  ,the  most  perilous  stage  of  life, 
to  act  as  a  roma..tic  charm  in  safegow^  of  virtue.     This 
wss  the  early  and  it-iooent  affection  to  which  we  owe  the 
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tenderest  pages,  not  only  of  Redgauntlet,  but  of  the  Uj 
of  the  Lasl^  Minstrel,  and  of  Rokeby.  In  all  of  thes< 
works  the  heroine  has  certain  distinctive  features,  drawi 
from  one  and  the  same  haunting  dream  of  his  manly  adoles 
cence. 

It  was  about  1790,  according  to  Mr  Willism  Clerli 
that  Scott  was  observed  to  lay  aside  that  carelessness,  nc 
to  say  slovenliness,  as  to  dress,  which  used  to  furnish  rnatt^ 
for  joking  at  the  beginning  of  their  acquamtance.  He  no 
did  himself  more' justice  in  these  little  matters,  becan 
fond  of  mixing  in  general  female  society,  and,  as  h 
friend  expresses  it,  "  began  to  set  up  for  a  squire 
dames.** 

His  personal  appearance  at  this  time  was  not  unengagin 
A  lady  of  high  rank,  who  well  remembers  him  in  the  0 
Assembly  Rooms,  says,  "  Young  Walter  Scott  was  a  come 
creature.'*^  He  had  outgrown  the'sallowness  of  early 
health,  and  had  afresh  brilliant  complexion.  His  eyes  w< 
dear,  open,  and  well  set,  with  a  changeful  radiance, 
which  teeth  of  the  most  perfect  regularity  and  whiten 
lent  their  assistance,  while  the  noble  expanse  and  elevati 
of  the  brow  gave  to  the  whole  aspect  a  dignity  fiir  above 
charm  of  mere  features.  His  smile  was  always  delightl 
and  I  can  easUy  fancy  the  peculiar  intermixture  of  tend 
ness  and  gravity,  with  playful  innocent  hikrity  and  hum 
in  the  expression,  as  being  well  calcukted  to  fix  a  fair  la< 
eye.  His  figure,  excepting  the  blemish  in  one  limb,  iii 
in  those  days  have  been  eminently  handsome ;  tall,  m 
above  the  usual  standard,  it  was  cast  in  the  very  moul< 
a  young  Hercules ;  the  head  set  on  with  singular  graco, 
throat  and  chest  after  the  truest  model  of  the  aiitique, 
hands  delicately  finished ;  the  whole  outline  that  of  ex 
ordinary  vigour,  without  as  yet  a  touch  of  cluoisineas.  W 
he  had  acquired  a  little  facility  of  manner,  his  conversa 

'  The  Utc  Duchess  Counte&j  of  SutherUnd. 
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tDOEit  hmre  been  sach  as  could  have  dispensed  with  any  ex- 
terior adTintages,  and  oertainl^r  brought  swift  foTgivenesB 
tor  the  one  unkindness  of  nature.  I  have  heard  him,  in 
f^iVwig  of  this  part  of  his  life,  say,  with  an  arch  simplicity 
of  look  and  tone,  which  those  who  were  familiar  with  him 
can  fill  Ip  for  Uiemselves — ^^  It  was  a  proud  night  with  me 
when  I  first  found  that  a  pretty  young  woman  could  think 
h  worth  her  while  to  sit  and  talk  with  me,  hour  after  hour, 
in  a  comer  of  the  ball-room,  while  all  the  world  were 
«aperitig  in  our  view." 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  *^  pretty  young  iroman** 
here  gpeatlly  alluded  to,  had  occupied  his  attention  before 
be  ever  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Assembly  Rooms,  or 
any  of  his  friends  took  note  of  him  as  ^^  setting  up  for  a 
aquixe  of  dames.*'  I  have  been  told  that  their  acquaintance 
began  in  the  Greyfriars'  churchyard,  where  rain  beginning 
to  fiJl  one  Sunday  as  the  congregation  were  dispersing, 
Seott  happened  to  offer  his  umbrella,  and  the  tender  being 
aooepted,  so  escorted  the  lady  of  the  green  mantle  to  her 
readence,  which  proved  to  be  at  no  great  distance  from  his 
own.*  To  return  from  chmx^  together  had,  it  seems,  grown 
into  something  like  a  custom  before  they  met  in  society, 
Mrs  Scott  being  of  the  party.  It  then  appeared  that  she 
and  the  lady's  mother  had  been  companions  in  their  youth, 
thonglt,  both  living  sedudedly,  they  had  scarcely  seen  each 
olber  fijT  many  years ;  and  the  two  matrons  now  renewed 
their  fbrmer  intercourse.  But  no  acquaintance  appears  to 
have  existed  between  the  fiithers  of  the  young  people,  until 
tbingB  had  advanced  in  appearance  farther  than  met  the 
a|ypvobation  of  th^  good  Clerk  to  the  Signet. 

Being  aware  that  the  young  lady — Margaret,  daughter 


'  In  one  of  his  latest  essays  we  read — "  There  have  been  in- 
scanees  of  love-tales  being  favonrably  received  in  EngUnd,  when 
told  vnder  an  omhrella,  and  in  the  middle  of  a  shower.'* — ifig- 
afAoMOia  /Vvus  ITorib,  voL  zviii.  p.  390. 
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of  Sir  John  apd  Liidy  Jane  Stuart  Belcba  of  Invcrraay^ 
had  prospects  of  fortune  far  above  his  Bon^  Mr  ScoU 
conceived  it  his  duty  to  give  her  parents  warning  that  hi| 
observed  a  degree  of  intimacy  which,  if  allowed  to  go  od 
might  involve  the  parties  in  pain  and  disappointm^t.     Ql 
had  heard  his  son  talk  of  a  contemplated  excor^n  to  iJk 
part  of  the  country  in  which  his  neighbour's  estates  la^ 
and  not  doubting  that  Walter^s  real  object  was  difierei 
from  that  which  he  annoimced,  introduced  hLmself  witbi 
frank  statement  tnat  he  wished  no  such  affair  to  prooee 
without  the  express  sanction  of  those  most  interested  in  t 
happiness  of  persons  as  yet  too  young  to  calculate  com 
quences  for  themselves. — ^The  northern  Baronet  had  hes 
nothing  of  the  young  apprentice's  intended  ezcnnion,  a 
appeared  to  treat  the  whole  business  very  lightly, 
thanked  Mr  Scott  for  his  scrupulous  attention — ^but  add 
that  he  believed  he  was  mistaken ;  and  this  paternal  inl 
ference,  which  Walter  did  not  hear  of  till  long  afterwa 
produced  no  change  in  his  rektions  with  the  object  oi 
growing  attachment. 

I  have  neither  the  power  nor  the  wish  to  give  in  d 
the  sequel  of  this  story.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  at  prc4 
that  after  he  had  through  several  years  nouriabed 
dream  of  an  ultimate  union  with  this  lady,  his  hopes  tc 
nated  in  her  being  married  to  the  late  Sir  William  Fc 
of  Pitsligo,  Baronet,  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  chan 
to  whom  some  affectionate  allusions  occur  in  one  o 
greatest  of  his  works,  and  who  lived  to  act  the  part 
most  generous  friend  to  his  ^arly  rival  throughon 
anxieties  and  distresses  of  1826  and  1827.  The  : 
dispersion  of  the  romantic  vision  and  its  inunediat< 
sequences  will  be  mcndoned  in  due  time. 

Bedgauntlet  shadows  very  distinctly  many  circums 
connected  with  the  first  grand  step  in  the  profc 
history  of  Alan  Foirford.  The  real  thesiSf  ho^wevt 
on  the  Title  of  the.  Pandects,  Concemmg  the  di^^oscti 
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dtad  bodies  of  Criminals,  It  was  dedicated  (I  doubt  not 
br  the  carefbl  fiiiher'a  advice)  to  his  friend  and  neighbour 
in  George's  Sqnare,  Macqueen  of  Braxfield,  Lord  Jostioe- 
Cleric  (or  President  of  the  Supreme  Criminal  Court)  of 
SeotUnd.  Darne  was  present  at  Alan's  ^*  bit  chack  of 
^uner,**  and  the  old  Cleric  of  the  Signet  was  very  joyous 
on  the  oocafldn. 

1  have  often  heard  both  Alan  and  Darde  laugh  over 
their  reminiscenoes  of  the  important  day  when  they  "  put 
OQ  the  gown.**  After  the  ceremony  was  completed,  and 
Ui^  had  mingled  for  some  time  with  the  crowd  of  barris- 
ters in  the  Outer  Court,  Scott  said  to  His  comrade,  mi- 
miAing  the  air  and  tone  of  a  EQghland  lass  waiting  at  the 
Cross  of  Edinburgh  to  be  hired  for  the  harvest  work — 
^  We've  stood  here  an  hour  by  the  Tron,  hinny,  and  de'il 
a  ane  has  speered  our  price."  Some  friendly  solicitor, 
hofwefer,  gave  him  a  guinea  fee  before  the  Court  rose  ; 
asd  as  they  walked  down  the  High  Street  together,  he  said 
to  Mr  Clerk,  in  passing  a  honer's  shop — '^  This  is  a  sort  of 
a  wedding-day,  Willie ;  I  think  I  must  go  in  and  buy  me  a 
new  nig^cap.**  He  did  so  accordingly ;  but  his  first  fee 
of  any  consequence  was  expended  on  a  silver  taper-stand 
fiir  his  mother,  wfaidi  the  old  lady  used  to  point  to  with 
great  sattsfaction,  as  it  stood  on  her  chimney-piece  five- 
aod-twentj  years  afterwards. 

The  friends  had  assumed  the  gown  only  the  day  before 
the  Court  of  Sesnon  rose  for  the  autumn  vacation,  and 
Scott  sppesn  to  have  escaped  immediately  afterwards  to 
the  finnifiar  scenery  of  Kelso,  where  hie  kind  uncle  Bobert, 
tlie  retired  East  Indian  Obtain,  had  acquired  the  pretty 
▼iOa  of  Rosebank,  overhanging  the  Tweed.  He  had  on  a 
ftmer  occasion  made  an  ezcnrnon  iirto  Northumberland  as 
&r  as  Flodden,  and  given^  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Clerk,  the 
ftsohs  of  a  close  inspecttoo  of  that  famous  battle-field. 
He  now  mduced  his  undo  to  accompany  him  in  another 
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Northumbrian  expedition,  which  extended  to  Hoxham, 
where  the  grand  Saxon  Cathedral  was  duly  rtadied.  An 
epistle  to  Clerk  (Sept.  13)  gives  this  picture  of  his  existence 
after  retormng  fiom  that  trip  : — *'  I  am  lounging  about  the 
country  here,  to  speak  sincerely,  as  idle  as  the  day  is  long. 
Two  old  companions  of  mine,  brothers  of  Mr  Walker  of 
Wooden,  having  come  to  this  country,  we  have  renewed  a 
great  intimacy.  As  they  live  directly  upon  the  opposite 
baak  of  the  river,  we  have  signals  agresd  upon  by  which  we 
concert  a  plan  of  operations  for  the  day.  They  are  both 
y  offioem,  and  very  inteUigeat  young  fellows,  and  what  is 

/  of  some  consequence,  have  a  brace  of  fine  greyhounds. 

Yesterday  forenoon  we  killed  seven  hares^  so  yon  see  how 
plenty  the  game  is  with  vs.  I  have  turned  a  keen  duck- 
shooter,  though  my  success  is  not  very  great ;  and  when 
wading  through  the  mosses  upon  this  errand,  accoutred  with 
the  long  gun,  a  jacket^  musqinto  trousers,  and  a  rough  cap, 
I  might  well  pass  for  one  of  my  redoubted  moss-trooper 
progenitors,  Walter  Fire-the-Braas,  or  rather  Willie  wi' 
the  Bolt-foot.  For  about-doois'  amusement,  I  hanre  con- 
structed a  seat  in  a  laige  tree,  which  spreads  its  hnmches 
horisontaUy  over  the  Tweed.  This  is  a  fiivourite  atuation 
of  mine  for  rea<Hng,  especially  in  a  day  like  tJiis,  when  the 
west  wind  rocks  the  branches  on  wliich  I  am  perched,  and 
the  river  rolls  its  waves  below  me  of  a  turbid  blood  colour. 
I  have,  moreover,  cut  an  embrasure,  through  which  I  can 
fire  upon  the  gulls,  herons,  and  connorants,  as  they  fly 
screaming  past  my  nest.  To  crown  the  whole,  I  have 
carved  an  inscription  upon  it  in  the  andent  Boman  taste.** 
It  was,  however^  within  a  lew  days  after  Scott's  return 
from  his  excursion  to  Hexham,  that  he  made  another  ex^ 
pedition  of  more  importance  to  the  lustory  of  his  life. 
While  attending  the  Michaelmas  head-court  at  Jedburgh, 
he  was  introduced  to  Mr  Bobert  Bhortreed,  who  spent  the 
greater  parr  of  his  life  in  the  enjoyment  of  much  respect  aa 
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Shcnff-sobfldtate  of  Boxborghshireu  SooU  ^expresBed 
wiik  to  lint  the  then  wild  and  inaccessible  district  of  Lid- 
deidile,  partioBlarlj  with  a  yiew  to  examine  the  rains  of 
the  famous  castle  of  Hermitage,  and  ip  pick  np  some  of  the 
ancieDt  riding  battada^  said  to  be  still  preserved  among  the 
deioendaatB  of  the  mossi-troopers  who  had  foUowed  the  ban- 
Der  of  the  Douglasses,  when  lords  of  that  grim  and  remote 
fistoess^  and  his  new  aoqoaintaace  ofieredio  be  his  goide. 

Dming  seren  snceessiTe  years  he  made  a  rau^  as  he 
cslled  it,  into  liddesdale,  in  company  with  Mr  Shortreed.; 
explofing  ^nrery  xividet  to  its  source,  and  every  ruined  peei 
from  fomdatioa  to  battlement  At  this  time  no  wheeled 
csnisge  had  er^  been  seen  en  the  distrtet^<-the  first,  in- 
deed, diat  ever,  appeared  there  was  a  gig,  driven  by  Scott. 
Umself  for  a  part  of  his  way,  when  on  the  last  of  these 
•even  excnnioBS.  There  was  no  inn  nor  public-house  <of 
toy  idnd  in  the  whole  valley ;  the  .travellers  passed  from 
the  fhepherd^s  but  to  the  ministei^s  manse,  and  agsja^rom 
the  eheerfhl  hospitality  of  the  manse  to  the  rough  asd  jolly 
vrioome  of  the  homestead :;  gatheiing,  .wherever  th^  went, 
loagi  and  tunes,  and  oeea^onally  more  tangible  nelics  of 
aatiquity — even  such  ^  a  rowth  of  auld  mckaaekets  ^  as 
Buns '  ascabes  to  Captain  Grose.  To  iheso  rambles 
Soott  owed  mad^  of  the  materials  of  his  ^^  Minstrelsy  of 
tike  fiorder  ;**  and  not  less  of  tbaik  intimate  aoquaint- 
uoe  with  the  fiving  manners  of  Ahese  unsophisticated 
regions,  wkidi  oonstitutes  the  chief  charm  of  -one  of  the 
most  chanaing  of  his  prose  works.  But  how  soon  he  had 
any  definite' olgect  before  him  in  his  researches,  seems  very 
donibtiu].  ^  He  was  maUK'  MmseU  a*  the  time,"  said  Mr 
Shortreed ;  ^  but  he  ^dna  ken  maybe  what  he  was  about 
till  yearn  had  passed :  At  ftrst  he  thought  o*  little,  I  dare 
ny,  but  the  queerness  and  the  fun.^* 

"In  those  days,"^   says  the   Memorandum  before  me, 
**  advocates  were  not  so  plenty — at  least  about  Liddes- 
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dale  ;'*^  and  the  wortbj  Sheriff-sabstitute  goes  on  to  de« 
scribe  die  sort  of  bustle,  not  unmixed  with  aJarm,  prodooed 
at  die  first  iknn-house  they  visited  (Willie  Elliotts  at  Mill- 
bomholm),  when  the  honest  man  i^as  informed  of  the 
quality  of  one  of  his  guests.  When  tbey  dismounted, 
accordingly,  he  receiyed  the  stranger  with  great  ceremony, 
and  insisted  upon  himself  leading  his  horse  to  the  stable. 
Shortreed  accompanied  Willie,  however,  and  the  ktter. 
after  taking  a  deliberate  peep  at  Scott,  "  out  by  the  edge 
of  die  door-cheek,"  whispered,  "  Weel,  Robin,  I  say,  de'il 
hae  me  if  Fs  be  a  bit  feared  for  him  now ;  he's  just  a 
chield  like  ourselves,  I  think."  Half-a-doaen  dogs  of  all 
degrees  had  already  gathered  round  ^  the  advocate,"  and 
has  way  of  returning  their  compliments  had  set  Willie  at  hia 


According  to  Mr  Shortreed,  this  good-man  of  Blilbum- 
hofan  was  the  great  oiiginal  of  Dandie  Dinmont.     As  he 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  of  these  upland  sheep-fiinners 
that  Scott  evet  knew,  there  can  be  Htde  doubt  that  he  sat  for 
some  parts  of  that  inimitable  portraiture  ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  James  Davidson,  who  carried  the  name  of  Dandie 
to  his  grave  vrith  him,  and  whose  thoroughbred  deathbed 
scene  is  told  in  the  Notes  to  Gny  Mannering,  was  &rst 
pointed  out  to  Scott  by  Mr  Shortreed  himself,  several 
years  after  the  novel  had  established  the  man^s  celebrity  all 
over  the  Border ;  some  acddental  report  about  his  terriers* 
and  their  odd  names,  having  alone  been  turned  to  account 
in  the  tale.     But  I  have  the  best  reason  to  believe  that 
the  kind  and  manly  character  of  Dandie,  the  gende  and 

^  I  am  obliged  to  Mr  John  Elliot  Shortoeed,  for  sotne  f»«mo* 
randa  of  his  Other's  conversations  on  this  subject.  I  had,  how- 
eyer,  many  opportnntties  of  hearing  Mr  Shortreed's  stories  firom 
his  own  lips,  having  often  been  under  his  hospitable  roof  in  com- 
pany with  Sir  Walter,  who,  to  the  last,  was  his  old  fiiend's  gnest 
whenerer  bnsiness  took  him  to  Jedburgh. 
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deficknu  one  of  his  wife,  and  «ome  at  least  of  the  most  pie* 
tareiqiie  peeuMarities  of  the  menage  at  Charlieshopef  were 
filled  up  from  Seott'a  obaenration,  yean  after  this  period, 
of  a  iamfly,  witli  one  of  whose  members  he  had,  through 
the  best  part  of  his  lile,  a  dose  and  fractionate  connexion. 
To  those  irho  were  fiunihar  with  him,  I  have  perhaps  al- 
ready sufficiently  indicated  the  eariy  home  of  his  dear 
fiiend  Willaam  Laidlaw,  among  *^  the  braes  of  Yarrow/' 

Tbey  dined  at  Millburaholm,  and  after  ha^ng  lingered 
<yver  Willie  Elliot's  punch-bowl,  until,  in  Mr  Shortreed's 
phrase,  (hey  were  "  half  glowrin,''  mounted  their  steeds 
agaiOf  and  proceeded  to  Dr  Elliot's  at  Cleughhead,  where 
("lor,"  says  my  Memorandum,  *'  folk  w«re  na  very  nice  ia 
those  days  **)  the  two  tr^TcUers  slq>t  in  one  bed — as,  in- 
deed, seems  to  have  been  the  case  throughout  most  of  their 
esctusons  in  das  district.  I>r  Elliot  had  already  a  MS. 
collecdon  of  ballads ;  but  he  new  exerted  himself,  for  seve- 
ral years,  with  redoubled  diMgenee,  in  seeking  out  the  living 
dcpoetaries  of  such  lore  among  the  darker  recesses  of  the 
mountains.  "  The  Doetor,"  says  Mr  Shortreed,  *^  would 
have  gane  through  fire  and  water  for  Sir  Walter,  when  he 
anoe  kenned  him.'' 

Kezt  morning  they  seem  to  have  ridden  a  long  way,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  visiting  one  ^^  auld  Thomas  o*- 
Twizilehope,'' — another  Elliot,  I  suppose,  who  was  cele- 
brated lor  his  skill  on  the  Border  pipe,  and  in  particular 
fiir  being  in  possession  of  the  reid  Uli  of  Dick  o'  ike  Cow, 
Before  starting,  that  is,  at  six  o'clock,  the  ballad-hunters 
Ittd,  **  just  to  Uy  the  storaarh,  a  devilled  duek  or  twae^ 
and  some  Londcm  porter.'"  Auld  Thomas  found  them, 
oevertheleBs,  wdl  disposed  for  ^'breakfiist"  on  their 
arriral  at  Tuizziehope ;  and  thu  being  over,  he  delighted 
dkem  with  one  of  the  most  hideous  and  unearthly  of  all 
Che  specimens  of  "riding  music,"  and,  moreover,  with 
tfxmsidenible  libations  of  whisky-punch,  manufactured  in 
a  eeitain  wooden  Tessd,  cesembling  a  very  small  milk'* 
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{Mil,  which  he  called  Wisdom,  becanse  it  *^  made  "  only  a 
few  spoonfula  of  spirits — ^though  he  had  the  art  of  re- 
plenishing  it  so  adroitly,  that  it  had  been  celebrated  for 
fifty  years  as  more  fiital  to  sobriety  than  any  bowl  in  the 
parish.  Having  done  due  honour  to  Wisdom,  they  again 
moonted,  and  proceeded  oTer  moss  and  moor  to  some 
other  equally  hospitable  master  of  the  pipe.  *^  £h  me  !'* 
says  Shortreed,  ^*  sic  an  endless  fund  o'  humour  and  drollery 
as  he  then  had  wP  him !  Never  ten  yards  but  we  were 
either  laughing  or  roaring  and  singing.  Wherever  we 
stopped,  how  brawHe  he  suited  himsel*  to  everybody! 
He  ay  did  as  ihe  lave  did ;  never  made  himsel*  the  great 
man,  or  took  ony  airs  in  the  company.  Tve  seen  Jum  in  a' 
moods  in  these  jaunts,  grave  and  gay,  daft  and  serious, 
sober  and  drunk — (tluB,  however,  even  in  our  wildest 
rambles,  was  but  rare) — ^but,  drunk  or  sober,  he  was  ay 
the  gentleman.  He  looked  excessively  heavy  and  stupid 
when  he  was  /ou,  but  he  was  never  out  o*  gnde-humour.** 
On  reaching,  one  evening,  some  Charhe^pe  or  other 
(I  forget  the  name)  among  those  wildernesses,  they  found 
a  kindly  reception  as  usual ;  but  to  their  agreeable  surprise, 
after  some  days  of  hard  living,  a  measured  and  orderly 
hospitality  as  respected  liquor.  Soon  after  supper,  at 
which  a  bottle  of  elderberry  wine  alone  had  been  pro- 
duced, a  young  student  of  divinity,  who  happened  to  be  iu 
the  house,  was  called  upon  to  take  the  ^*  big  ha'  Bible^^  in 
the  good  old  &shion  of  Bums's  Saturday  Night ;  and  some 
progress  had  been  already  made  in  the  service,  when  the 
goodman  of*  the  fiurm,  whose  ^^  tendency  was  soporific,'* 
scandalized  his  wife  and  the  dominie  by  starting  suddenly 
from  his  knees,  and  rubbing  his  eyes,  with  a  stentorian  ex* 

damation  of  ^*  By ,  here's  the  keg  at  last !"  and  in 

tumbled,  as  he  spake  the  word,  a  couple  of  sturdy  herds- 
men, whom,  on  hearing  a  day  before  of  the  advoi^te's  ap- 
proaching visit,  he  had  dispatched  to  a  certain  smuggler's 
haunt,  at  some  considerable  distance,  in  quest  qf  a  supply 
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of  nm  brand)  from 'the  Solwar  Fri&.  Tbe  jmoiis  *'  ex- 
•idae*'  of  the  household  wts  hopelessly  interrupted.  With 
A  thooaand  apologies  for  his  hitherto  shabby  entertain- 
menty  this  joUr  Elliot,  or  Armstrong,  had  the  welcome  ktg 
noonted  on  the  table  withoat  a  moment^s  delay, — and 
gtotle  and  sira|Je,*not  forgetting  the  dominie,  continued 
ctrouang  about  il  until  daylight  streamed  in  upon  the 
psrfy.  Sir  Walter  Seott  seldom  failed,  when  I  saw  him  in 
company  with  his  liddesdale  companion,  to  mimic  the 
sodden  outburst  of  his  old  host,  on  hearing  the  clatter  of 
kones'  feet,  which  he  knew  to  indicate  the  arrival  of  the 
kflg— ihe  consternation  of  the  dame  — ^and  the  rueful  de* 
spair  with  which  the  young  clergyman  dosed  the  book. 

**  It  was  in  that  same  season,  I  think,*^  says  Mr  Shorts 
reed,  ^that  Sir  Walter  got  from  Dr  ElHot  the  Urge  old 
border  ivar-hom,  which  ye  may  still  see  hanging  in  the 
anaoury  at  Abbotaford.  How  great  he  was  when  he  was 
made  master  o'  dUU  I  I  believe  it  had  been  found  in  Her* 
outage  Castle^-'aiid  one  of  the  Doctor's  servants  had  used 
it  many  a  day  as- a  greasc^hom  for  his  scythe,  before  they 
diNorered  its  history.  When  cleaned  out,  it  was  never  a 
hair  the  worse — the  original  chain,  hoop,  and  mouth-jnece 
of  iteel,  were  all  entire,  just  as  you  now  see  them.  Sir 
Walter  carried  it  home  all  the  way  from  Liddesdale  to 
Jedburgh,  slang  about  his  neck  like  Johnny  Gilpin's  bottle, 
while  I  was  mtrusted  with  an  ancient  bridle-bit,  which  ^we 
had  likewiie  picked  up. 

*  The  feint  o*  pride-^na  pride  had  he  . . . 
A  lang  kail-gnlly  huug  down  by  his  side, 
Aod  a  great  meilde  nowt-hom  to  rout  on  had  he,* 

sad  meilde  and  sair  we  routed  on*t,  and  *  botched  and 
blew,  wi*  micht  and  main.'  O  what  pleasant  days !  And 
then  a*  the  nonsense  we  had  cost  us  naething.  We'  never 
put  hand  in  pocket  for  a  week  on  end.  Toll-bars  there 
vwe  nane — and  indeed  I  think  our  haill  charges  were  a 
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feed  o'  corn  to  our  horses  in  the  gangin'  and  comin*  at 
Ricoartotm  mill.'* 

It  is  a  pit3r  that  we  hare  no  letters  of  Scott^s  describing 
this  first  raid  into  Liddesdale ;  but  as  he  must  have  left 
Kelso  for  Edinburgh  Tery  soon  after  its  oondusioiif  he  pro- 
bably chose  to  be  the  bearer  of  his  owti  tidings. 

I  have  found,  however,  two  note-books,  inscribed  '•^  Wal- 
ter Soott,  1792,'*  containing  a  variety  of  scraps  and  hints 
which  may  help  us  to  fill  up  our  notion  of  his  private 
studies  during  that  year.  We  have  here  a  most  miscellane- 
ous collection,  in  which  there  is  whatever  might  have  been 
looked  fi)r,  with  perhaps  the  single  exception  of  original 
verse.  One  of  the  books  opens  with  ^^  VegtanCg  Kvisha,  or 
The  Descent  of  Odin,  with  the  Latin  of  Thomas  Bartho- 
line,  and  the  English  poetical  version  of  Mr  Gray ;  with 
some  account  of  the  death  of  Balder,  both  as  narrated  in 
the  Edda,  and  as  handed  down  to  us  by  the  northern  his- 
torians—^liictore  Gualiero  ScoiL**  The  Norse  original^ 
and  the  two  versions,  are  then  transcribed ;  and  the  his- 
torical account  appended,  extending  to  seven  closely  writ- 
ten quarto  pages,  was,  I  doubt  not,  read  before  one  or 
other  of  his  debating  societies.  Next  comes  a  page,  headed 
^^  Pecuniary  Distress  of  Charles  the  First,''  and  containing 
a  transcript  of  a  receipt  for  some  plate  lent  to  the  King 
in  1643.  H^then  copies  Langhome's  Owen  of  Carron  ; 
the  verses  of  Canute,  on  passing  Ely;  the  lines  to  a 
cuckoo,  given  by  Warton  as  the  oldest  specimen  of  Eng- 
lish verse ;  a  translation,  ^*  by  a  gentleman  in  Devon- 
shire," of  the  death-song  of  Regner  Lodbrog ;  and  the 
beautifiil  quatrain  omitted  in  Gray's  eleg}-, — 

^*  There  scattered  oft,  the  earliest  of  tlie  year,"  &e. 
After  this  we  have  an  Italian  canzonet  on  the  praises  of 
blue  eyes  (which  were  much  in  fiivour  at  this  time ;)  several 
pages  of  etymologies  firom  Dncange ;  some  moro  of  notes  on 
the  Morte  Arthur ;  extracts  finom  the  Books  of  Adjoumal 
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abovt  Dame  Janet  Beaton^  the  Lady  of  Branxome  of  the 
Laj  of  the  Lest  Minstrel,  and  her  husband  '^  Sir  Walter 
Scott  of  Bacdench,  called  WuAed  Watt  f'  other  extracts 
about  witches  and  fairies ;  Taiioiis  couplets  £n»n  Hall's  Sa- 
tires ;  a  passage  from  Albafda ;  notes  on  the  Second  Sig^t, 
with  extracts  from  Aubrey  and  Glanville ;  a  **  List  of  Bal- 
lads to  be  disooTered  or  recovered^;''  extracts  from  Guerm 
dr  Mtmigkne;  and  after  many  more  similar  entries,  a  table 
of  the  Msso-Gothic,  Anglo-Saxon  and  Runic  alphabets ; — 
with  a  fourth  section,  headed  Germattf  but  left  blank. 

la  November  1792,  Scott  and  Clerk  began  their  regular 
attendance  at  the  Parliament  House,  and  Scott,  to  use  Mr 
Clerk's  words,  **  by  and  by  crept  into  a  tolerable  share  of 
nidi  business  as  may  be  expected  from  a  writer's  con- 
nexion.^ By  this  we  are  to  understand  that  he  was  em  • 
ployed  from  time  to  time  by  his  father,  and  probably  a  few 
other  sdidtOn,  in  that  dreary  erery-day  taskwork,  chiefly 
of  kmg  written  informatumij  and  other  papers  for  the 
Court,  on  which  young  counsellors  of  the  Scotch  Bar  were 
then  expected  to  bestow  a  great  deal  of  trouble  for  Tery 
sesnty  pecuniary  remuneration,  and  with  scarcely  a  chance 
of  fin^g  reserved  for  their  hands  any  matter  that  could 
didt  the  display  of  superior  knowledge  or  understanding. 
He  had  also  his  part  in  the  cases  of  persons  suing  in  forma 
pa^iperit  ;  but  how  Ktde  important  those  that  came  to  his 
•hare  were,  and  how  slender  was  the  impression  they  had 
left  on  his  mind,  we  may  gather  from  a  note  on  Redgaunt- 
let,  wherein  he  signifies  his  doubts  whether  he  really  had 
ever  been  engaged  in  what  he  has  certainly  made  the  cause 
cUitrt  t^Poor  Peter  Peebles. 

But  he  soon  became  as  fiimous  for  his  powers  of  story- 
Idling  among  the  lawyers  of  the  Outer-House,  as  he  had 
heen  among  the  companions  of  his  High-School  days.  The 
pkoe  where  these  idlers  mostly  congregated  was  called,  it 
ieemS|  by  a  name  which  suffidently  marks  the  date — it  was 
At  Mountain,     Here^  as  Roger  North  says  of  the  Court  of 
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KiDg*8  Bench  in  hv  early  day,  '*  there  tras  more  news 
than  law  ;*' — ^here  hoar  after  hour  passed  away,  month 
after  month,  and  year  after  year,  in  the  interchange  of 
light-hearted  merriment  among  a  drele  of  young  men, 
more  than  one  of  whom,  in  after  times^  attained  the  highest 
honours  of  the  profession.  Among  the  most  intimate  of 
Scott^s  daily  associates  from  this  time,  and  durmg  all  his 
subsequent  attendance  at  the  Bar,  .were>  bedides  various 
since  eminent  persons  that  haye  been  already  named,  the 
first  legal  antiquary  of  our  time  in  Scotland,  Mr  Hiomaa 
Thomson,  and  William  Erskine,  afterwards  Ixnd  Einedder. 
Afr  Clerk  remembers  complaining  one  morning  on  finding 
the  group  convulsed  with  laughter,  that  Duns  Seotus  had 
been  forestalling  him  in  a  good  story^  which  he  had  com- 
municated privately  the  day  before-padding,  moreover,  that 
his  firiend  had  not  only  stolen^  but  disguised  it.  *^  Why,'' 
answered  he,  skiifiilly  waving  the  main  charge,  **  this  is  al* 
ways  the  way  with  the  Baronei,^  He  is  continually  8a}'ing 
that  I  change,  his  stories,  whereas  in  fiict  I  only  put  a  cocked 
hat  on  their  heads,  and  stick  a  cane  into  their  bands^-to 
make  thorn  fit  for  going  into  company.'' 

Some  interest  had  been  excited  in  Edinburgh  as  to  the 
rising  literature  of  Germany,  by  an  essay  of  Mackenzie's  in 
1778,  and  a  subsequent  version  of  The  Robbers,  by  Mr 
Tytler  (Lord  Woodhooselee).  About  Christmas  1 7  9  2,  a  Ger- 
man class  was  formed  under  a  Dr  WiUick,  which  included 
Scott,  Clerk,  Thomson,  and  Erskine ;  all  of  whom  soon  quali- 
fied themselves  to  taste  the  beauties  of  Schiller  and  Groetbe 
in  the  original.  This  class  contributed  greatly  to  Scott's 
&miliarity  with  Erskine ;  a  fiimiliarity  which  gtew  into 
one  of  the  warmest  and  closest  of  his  firiendships.  All  the 
others  above  named,  except  Erskine,  were  by  descent  and 

'  DuTu  Seotus  was  an  old  college-dub  nickname  for  Walter 
Soott,  a  tribute  to  his  love  of  antiquitiea.  Clerk  was  with  the  sams 
set  the  Baronetf  as  belongings  to  the  fiunily  of  Ae  Barontts  of 
Pennycuick. 
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emnection  Wlogs ;  and  though  politics  never  shool:  the 
iftcdon  of  aoy  of  these  early  oompanions,  the  events  and 
oontroTeniei  of  the  immediately  ensuing  years  ooidd  not 
but  distorb,  more  or  less,  the  social  habits  of  young  bar- 
futbtn  who  adopted  opposite  views  on  the  French  Bevolu- 
tioo  and  the  policy  of  Pitt.  On  sach  subjects  Erakine  en« 
tirdy  sympathised  with  Scott ;  and  thoagh  in  many  respects, 
indeed  in  strength  of  mind  and  character,  and  in  the 
geoenl  ttm  of  opinion  and  manners,  others  of  his  oon-' 
temponuies  muit  always  have  seemed  far  more  likely  to 
niit  Walter  Scott,  Erskine  became,  snod  continued  during 
the  brightest  part  of  his  life  to  be,  the  nearest  and  most 
confidential  of  all  his  Edinburgh  associates.  Nor  can  it  be 
doubted  that  he  eserdsed,  at  the  active  period  we  have  now 
mdiedi  a  raj  important  influence  on  his  friend^s  literary 
Ustes,  and  espedaUy  on  his  German  studies.  William 
Knkfaie  was  the  son  of  an  Episcopalian  clergyman  in 
Pertfadiirey  of  a  good  family,  but  fax  from  wealthy.  He 
had  received  his  eariy  education  at  Glasgow,  where  he 
WIS  boarded  under  the  roof  of  Andrew  Maodonald,  the 
aothor  of  Yimonda,  who  then  officiated  as  minister  to  a 
■nail  eongregation  of  Episoopalian  nonconformists.  From 
Uds  unfortunate  bat  very  ingenious  man,  Erskine  had  de- 
med,  in  boj^iood,  a  strong  passion  for  M  English  litera- 
tore,  more  e&pedaHly  the  Elizabethan  dramatists ;  which, 
however,  be  combined  with  a  far  livelier  relish  for  the 
f\nmc§  of  antiquity  than  either  Scott  or  his  master  ever 
pOMeaed.  From  the  beginning,  aooordinglyy  Scott  had  in 
ErAine  a  monitor  who,  entering  most  warmly  into  his  taste 
for  national  lore — the  life  of  the  past — and  the  bold  and 
picturesque  style  of  the  original  English  school — ^was  con- 
tU&dy  urging  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  combining 
with  its  varied  and  masculine'  breadth  of  delineation  such 
attention  to  the  minor  graces  of  arrangement  and  dictidh 
M  might  conciliate  the  fastidiousness  of  modem  taste. 
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Directed,  aa  Scott  mainly  waa  in  the  ultimate  determiDation 
of  hia  Uterary  ambition,  by  the  example  of  the  great  founders 
of  the  Gennan  drama  and  romance,  he  appears  to  have  run  at 
fint  no  trivial  hazard  of  adopting  the  extravagancea,  both  of 
thought  and  language,  which  he  found  blended  in  their  works 
with  such  a  o^tivating  display  of  genius,  and  geniua  em- 
ployed on  subjects  so  much  in  unison  with  the  deepest  of  his 
own  juvenile  predilections.  His  friendly  critic  was  just 
as  well  as  ddicate ;  and  severity  as  to  the  mingled  absur- 
dities and  Tulgarttiea  of  Gennan  detail,  commanded  deli- 
berate attention  from  one  who  admired  not  less  enthusi- 
astically than  hiras^  the  sublimity  and  pathos  of  his  new 
favourites. 

In  March,  179S,  when  the  Court  rose,  he  proceeded  into 
Galloway,  in  order  to  make  himaelf  acquainted  with  the 
case  of  a  certain  Rev.  Mr  M^Naught,  mimster  of  Girthon, 
whose  trial,  on  charges  of  habitual  drunkenness,  singing 
of  lewd  and  profane  songs,  dancing  and  toying  at  a  penny- 
wedding  with  a  ^^ sweetie  wife"  (that  is,  an  itinerant 
vender  of  gingerbread,  &c.),  and,  moreover,  of  promoting 
irregular  marriages  as  a  justice  of  the  peace,  was  about  to 
take  place  before  the  (xeneral  Assembly  of  the  Kirk. 

The  "  case  of  M'Naught  *'  (fee  five  guineas)  is  the 
earliest  of  Scott^s  legal  papers  that  has  been  discovered  ; 
and  it  is  perhaps  as  plausible  a  statement  tm  the  circum- 
stances could  bear.  In  May  he  was  called  on  tq  support 
it  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly;  and  he  did  so  in  a 
speedi  of  considerable  length.  This  was  by  far  the  most 
important  busmess  in  which  any  solicitor  had  as  yet  em- 
ployed htm,  and  llie  Mountain  mustered  strong  in  the  gal- 
lery. He  began  in  a  low  voice,  but  by  degrees  gathered 
more  confidence  ;  and  when  it  became  necessary  for  him  to 
analyse  the  evidence  touching  the  penny-wedding,  repeated 
^me  coarse  specimens  of  his  client's  alleged  conversation. 
in  a  tone  sO  bold  and  fi-ee,  that  he  was  called  to  order 
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witfi  great  austeritj  by  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
Veoenble  Court.  This  seemed  to  oonfiue  him  not  a  Htde  ; 
10  when,  by  and  bj,  he  had  to  reche  a  stanza  of  one  of 
M'Naogfat^s  convivial  ditties,  he  breathed  it  out  in  a  faint 
md  hesitating  style :  whereupon,  thinking  he  needed  en- 
ooorageDient,  the  allies  in  the  gallery  astounded  the  As- 
sembly by  cordial  shouts  of  hear  I  hear  ! — encore  I  encore  ! 
Ihey  were  immediately  turned  out,  and  Scott  got  through 
the  rest  of  his  harangue  very  little  to  his  own  satisfaction. 

He  believed,  in  a  word,  that  he  had  made  a  complete 
&ihire,  and  isnied  from  the  Court  in  a  melancholy  mood. 
At  the  door  he  found  Adam  Fergusson  waiting  to  inform 
lum  that  the  brethren  so  unceremoniously  extruded  from 
the  gaOery  had  sought  shelter  in  a  neighbouring  tavern, 
vheie  they  hoped  he  would  join  them.  He  complied  with 
the  invitatioD,  bat  seemed  for  a  long  while  incapable  of 
"j<7i>>g  the  merziment  of  his  friends.  ^^  Come,  Duim," 
oied  ike  Barcmet; — ^^  cheer  up,  man,  and  fill  another  tum- 
bler; here*a  *  •  ♦  •  ♦  going  to  give  us  The  Tailor:' — 
''Ah!**  he  answered  with  a  groan — ^^the  tailor  was  a 
better  man  than  me,  sirs ;  for  he  didna  venture  hen  until 
he  homed  €ie  way:^  A  certain  comical  old  song,  which  had, 
pcfhaps,  been  a  favourite  with  the  minister  of  Girthon — 

^  The  tailor  he  came  here  to  sew, 
And  weel  he  kemi'd  the  way  o't,"  &o. 

was,  however,  sung  and  chorussed ;  and  the  evening  ended 
in  B^  Jinke. 

Mr  M^Naaght  was  deposed  from  the  ministry.  It  is  to 
be  observed,  that  the  research  made  with  a  view  to  plead- 
ing this  cause,  carried  Scott  for  the  first,  and  I  believe  for 
the  last  time,  into  the  scenery  of  his  Guy  Mannering ;  and 
several  of  the  names  of  the  minor  characters  of  the  novel 
(M^Guffog,  for  example)  appear  in  the  list  of  witnesses. 

If  the  preceding  autumn  forms  a  remarkable  point  in 
Int  history,  as  first  introducing  him  to  the  manners  of 
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the  wilder  Border  oountiy,  the  sniiuner  whidi  followed  M 
traces  of  equal  importance.     He  then  ▼laited  tome  of  the 
finest  districts  of  StirMngahire  and  Perthshire;   aad  not 
in  the  percnrsory  manner  of  his  more  boyish  expeditionf 
but  taking  up  bis  residenoe  for  a  week  or  ten  di^  in 
succession  at  the  fiunilj  reodences  of  several  of  fats  young 
allies  of  T%e  Mountain^  Mod  from  thence  fiuniliarising  himself 
at  leisure  with  the  coontiy  and  the  people  round  aboat. 
In   this  way  he  lingered   some  time  at  Tullibody,  the 
seat  of  the  fitther  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  and  grand- 
father  of  his  ineaad  George   Abercromby  ;   and  heard 
from  the  old  gentleman^s  own   lips  the  narrative  of  a 
joum^  which  he  had  heea^  obliged  to  make  to  the  re- 
treat of  Rob  Roy.     The  venerable  laird  told  how  be 
was  reoeived  by  the  cateran  **  with  much  courtesy,"  in 
a  cavern  exactly  such  as  thai  of  Beon  Lean ;  dined  on 
collops  cut  from  some  of  his  own  cattle,  which  he  re- 
cognised hanging  by  their   heels  from  the  rocky  roof 
beyond ;  and  returned  in  all  safety,  after  conduding   a 
bargain  of  bimck'maUr— in  virtue  of  which  annual  payment, 
Rob   Roy  guaranteed  the  future  security  of  his  herds 
agsbinst,  not  his  own  followers  merely,  but  all  freebooters 
whatever.     Scott  next  visited  his  friend  £dmonstoiie«  at 
Newton,  a  beautiful  seat  close  to  the  ruins  of  the  once 
magnificent  Castle  of  Doune,  and  heard  another  aged  gen- 
Ueman^s  vivid  recollections  of  all   that   happened  there 
when   John   Home,  the   author  of  Douglas,  and   other 
Hanoverian  prisoners,  escaped  from  the  Highland  garrison 
in  1745.     Proceeding  towards  the  sources  of  the  TeitK, 
he  was  received  for  the  first  time  under  a  roof  which,  in 
subsequent  years,  he  regularly  revisited,  that  of  another  of 
his  aasodatea,  Buchanan,  the  young  Laird  of  Cambusmore. 
It  was  thus  thai  4he  scenery  of  Loch  Katrine  came  to  be 
so  associated  with  ^^  the  recollection  of  many  a  dear  friend 
and  merry  expedition  of  former  daya,^  that  to  compose  the 
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htdf  a^tbe  Lake  was  "  a  labour  of  loTe,  and  no  less  so  to 
reodl  the  mannen  and  incidents  introdueed.'' ^  It  was 
itsrtiBg  from  the  same  house,  when  the  poem  itself  had 
Bisde  some  progress,  thai  he  pat  to  the  test  the»practi- 
cifaBitf  of  riding  from  the  banks  of  Loch  Vennachar  to 
tiie  Gsftle  of  Stirling  within  the  brief  ipace  which  he  had 
iMgped  to  FiU-James's  Grey  Bajard,  after  the  dnel 
vith  Boderick  Dhu ;  and  the  principal  land-marks  in  the 
demptioD  of  that  fiery  progress  are  so  many  hospitable 
■soaoBs,  all  fiimiliar  to  him  at  the  same  period : — Bhiir- 
drammond,  the  residence  of  Lord  Kaimes;  Ochtertyre, 
tksi  of  John  Ramsay,  the  scholar  and  antiqnaiy  (now  best 
resBembered  for  his  kind  and  sagacious  advice  to  Bums ;) 
tad  '^  the  lofty  brow  of  ancient  Kier,^^  the  fine  seat  of 
the  chief  &mily  of  the  name  of  Stirling ;  from  which,  to 
isj  nothing  of  remoter  objects,  the  prospect  has  on  one 
bsad  the  rock  of  ^^Snowdon,**  and  in  firont  the  field  of 
BaonockfannL. 

Another  resting  place  was  Craighall,  in  Perthshire,  the 
iett  of  the  Battrays,  a  fiunily  related  to  Mr  Clerk,  who 
toooBpanied  him*  From  the  position  of  this  striking  place, 
Si  Mr  Clerk  at  oooe  perceiyed,  and  as  the  author  af- 
tervaids  confessed  to  him,  that  of  TuUy-Veoian  was 
fittthibny  eopied ;  though  in  the  description  of  the  house 
itMtUf  and  its  gardens,  many  features  were  adopted  from 
Broatsfield  and  Bavelstone.  Mr  Clerk  told  me  that  he 
vent  throagh  the  first  chapters  of  Waverley  without  more 
Iksa  a  vague  suspidon  of  the  new  novelist ;  but  that  when 
hts  nad  Uie  arrivid  at  Tully-Veolan,  his  suspicion  was 
oooveried  into  certainty,  and  he  handed  the  book  to  a 
oommoa  friend  of  his  And  the  author*s,  saying,  ^^  lliis  is 
8ooa*s — and  FU  lay  a  bet  you^U  find  such  and  such  things 
in  the  next  chi4;>ter.'*  I  hope  to  be  forgiYen  for  mention- 
isg  ike  circnmatance  thai  fiashed  conviction.     In  the  eours** 

*  lalrodiiction  to  7%e  La<^ 
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of  a  ride  from  Cndgfaall,  they  had  both  become  consider- 
ably fiigged  and  heated,  and  Clerk,  seeing  the  smoke  of  a 
elachan  a  little  way  before  them,  ejaculated — *^  How  agree- 
able if  trb  should  here  fiill  in  with  one  of  those  signposts 
where  a  red  lion  predominates  over  a  punch-bowl'!**  The 
phrase  happened  to  tickle  Soott*s  &ncy — he  often  intro- 
duced it  on  similar  occasions  afterwards — and  at  fh<)  dis- 
tance of  twenty  years  Mr  Clerk  was  at  no  loss  to^  recog- 
nise an  old  acqiuiintanoe  in  the  *^  huge  bear''  which  ^^  pre- 
dominates'' over  the  stone  basin  in  the  courtyard  of  Baron 
Bradwardine. 

I  believe  the  longest  stay  was  at  Meigle  in  For&rshire, 
the  seat  of  Patrick  Murray  of  Simprim,  whose  passion  for 
antiquities,  especially  military  antiquities,  had  pecnliaiiy 
endeared  him  both  to  Scott  and  Clerk.  Here  Adam 
Fergusson,  too,  was  of  the  party ;  and  I  have  often  heard 
them  each  and  all  dwell  on  the  thousand  scenes  of  adven- 
ture and  merriment  which  diversified  that  visit.  In  the 
village  churchyard,  close  beneath  Mr  Murray's  gardens, 
tradition  still  points  out  the  tomb  of  Queen  Gnenever ;  and 
the  whole  district  abounds  in  objects  of  historical  interest. 
Amidst  them  they  spent  their  wandering  days,  while  their 
evenings  passed  in  the  joyous  festivity  of  a  wealthy  young 
bachelor's  establishment,  or  sometimes  under  the  roo&  of 
neighbours  less  refined  than  their  host,  the  Balmawhapples 
of  the  Braes  of  Angus.  From  Meigle  they  made  a  trip  to 
Dunottar  Castle,  the  ruins  of  the  huge  old  fortress  of  the 
Earls  Marischall,  and  it  was  in  the  churchyard  of  that 
place  that  Scott  then  saw  for  the  first  and  last  time  Peter 
Paterson,  the  living  Old  Mortality.  He  and  Mr  Walker, 
the  minister  of  the  parish,  found  the  poor  man  refreshing 
the  epitaphs  on  the  tombs  of  certain  Cameronians  who  had 
fallen  under  the  oppressions  of  James  the  Second's  brief 
insanity.  Being  invited  into  the  manse  afler  dinner  to 
take  a  glass  of  whisky  punch,  **•  to  which  he  was  supposed 
to  have  no  objections,"  he  jomed  the  minister's  party  ac- 
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fofdfai^j;  Imt  "  he  was  in  bad  hnmotir,'*  says  Scott, 
"and,  to  nae  his  own  ptatte^  had  no  freedom  for  conver- 
iitaaiL  Hia  spirit  had  been  aorely  yezed  by  hearing,  in  a 
eertain  Aberdonian  kix^,  the  pealraody  directed  by  a  pitch- 
pipe  or  some  aimilar  instrument,  which  was  to  Old  Mor- 
Ulity  the  abominatioQ  of  abominationB," 

It  was  alao  while  he  had  his  headqnarten  at  Mdgle  at 
this  tfme,  that  Scott  visited  fot  the  first  tune  Glammis^  the 
readenoe  of  the  Earis  of  StnUhmore,  by  fiur  the  noblest 
ipedmen  of  the  real  feudal  castle,  entire  and  perfect,  that 
had  as  yet  oome  imder  Ids  inspection.  Whact  its  aspect  was 
when  he  first  saw  it,  and  how  grierously  he  lamented  the 
diBBge  it  had  undergone  when  he  revisited  it  some  yean 
•fterwards,  he  has  recorded  in  one  of  the  most  striking 
pttnges  of  hia  Ettay  an  Landscape  Gardening, 

Tht  night  he  spent  at  the  yet  nnprofiined  Glammis  in 
1793  was,  as  he  tdb  ns  in  his  Demonology,  one  of  the  '^  two 
periods  distant  from  each  otiier"  at  ^diich  he  could  recollect 
experiencing  ^*  that  degree  of  superstitious  awe  which  his 
emmtiTmea  call  eerie,"  '^  After  a  ifery  kospitabU  reception 
fit»  the  late  Peter  IVoctor,  aenekchal  of  the  castle,  I  was 
ooDdoeted,"  he  says,  ^*to  my  apartment  an  a  distant  part 
of  the  bnii^ng.  I  most  own,  that  when  I  heard  door  alter 
door  shut,  after  my  conductor  had  retired,  I  began  to  oon- 
aider  myidf  aa  too  iur  from  the  Bring,  and  somewhat  too 
aear  the  dead,"  &c.  But  one  of  Us  notes  on  Waveriey 
touehes  a  certain  not  unimportant  part  of  the  story  more 
diitiaclly ;  far  we  are  there  informed,  that  the  eileer  hear 
of  TttUy-Yeolan,  **  the  pocidmm  potatorium  of  the  valiant 
baroo,^'  had  its  prototype  at  Glammia— a  massive  beaker 
of  alver,  double  giltf  moulded  into  the  form  of  a  Uon^  the 
Baae  and  bearing  of  the  Earls  of  Stradmiore,  and  contain- 
ing about  an  English  pint  of  wine.  ^'  The  author,"  he 
^.^«  ''  ought  periiaps  to  be  adiamed  of  recording  that  he 
had  the  honour  of  swallowing  the  contents  of  the  Uun ;  and 
tbe  recollection  of  the  feat  suggested  the  story  of  the  Bear 
oTBiadwardioe.^  « 
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From  this  pleaaant  tour,  8o  ridi  in  its  results,  he 
turned  in  time  to  attend  the  autumnal  assizes  at  Jedburgh, 
on  which  occasion  he  made  his  first  appearance  as  counsel 
in  a  criminal  court ;  and  had  the  satisfiiction  of  helping  a 
veteran  poacher  and  sheep-stealer  to  escape  throu^  some 
of  the  meshes  of  the  law.  ^^  You're  a  lucky  scoundrel,^ 
Scott  whispered  to  hb  client,  when  the  yerdict  was  pro- 
nounced.— ^^  Fm  just  o^  your  mind,"  quoth  the  desperado* 
^^  and  I'll  send  ye  a  maukin  [viz.  a  hare]  the  morn,  man.** 
I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  at  these  assizes  or  the  next 
in  the  same  town,  that  he  had  less  success  in  the  case  of  a 
certain  notorious  housebreaker.  The  man,  however,  was 
well  aware  that  no  skill  could  have  baffled  the  dear  evi- 
dence against  him,  and  was,  after  his  fiishion,  grateful  for 
such  exertions  as  had  been  made  in  his  behalf.  He  re- 
quested the  young  advocate  to  visit  him  once  more  before 
he  left  the  place.  Scott^s  curiosity  induced  him  to  accept 
this  invitation,  and  his  fiiend,  as  soon  as  they  were  alone 
together  in  the'  condemned  ceU^  said — ^*  I  am  very  sorxy, 
sir,  that  I  have  no  fee  to  offer  you —  so  let  me  beg  your 
acceptance  of  two  bits  of  advice  which  may  be  us^ul  per- 
haps when  you  oome  to  have  a  house  of  your  own.  I  am 
done  with  practice,  you  see,  and  here  is  my  legacy.  Never 
keep  a  large  watchdog  out  of  doors— we  can  always  silence 
them  cheaply  —  indeed  if  it  be  a  dog^  'ds  easier  than 
whistling — ^but  tie  a  little  tight  yelping  terrier  within  ;  and 
secondly,  put  no  trust  in  nice,  clever,  gimcrack  locks — the 
only  thing  that  bothers  us  is  a  huge  old  heavy  one,  no 
matter  how  simple  the  construction, — and  the  ruder  and 
rustier  the  key,  so  much  the  better  for  the  housekeeper.** 
I  remember  hearing  him  tell  this  stoxy  some  thirty  yean 
after  at  a  Judges*  dinner  at  Jedburgh,  and  he  summed  ifc 
up  with  a  rhyme — ^^  Ay,  ay,  my  lord,**  (he  addressed  his 
fiiend  Lord  Meadowbank) — 

** '  Yelping  tarier,  rusty  k«y. 

Was  Walter  8oott*s  best  Jeddart  fee.* " 

The  winter  of  1793-4  appears  to  have  been  passed  like 
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tlie  precedmg  one :    the  Grerman  daas  restuned  their  nt- 
ttngB ;  Scott  q)oke  in  his  debating  dnb  on  the  qaertioni  ci 
Pariiamentaiy  Reform  and  the  Ih^olability  of  the  Person 
of  the  First  Magistrate  ;  his  love-afiair  continued  an  the 
same  footing  as  before ; — and  for  the  rest,  like  the  ^ronng 
heroes  IB  Bedgaantletf  he   *^  swept  the  boards  of  the  Par- 
liament  House  with  the  skiits  of  his  gown  ;  laughed,  and 
made  others  laugh ;  drank  claret  nt  Bayle^s,  Fortune^s,  and 
Wdker*s,  and  ate  ojrsters  in  the  Covenant  Close.'^     On  his 
desk  *^  the  new  novel  most  in  repute  lay  snugly  intrenched 
be&eath  Stair's  Institute,  or  an  open  volume  of  Decisions  ;^* 
and  faia  dressing-table  was  littered  with  ^*  old  play-bills, 
leUfers  respecting  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty,  Rules  of  the 
SpecoiatiTe,  Syllabus  of  Lectures — all  the  miscellaneous 
oootents  of  a  young  advocate's  pocket,  which  contains 
everythmg  but  brieis  and  bank-notes."     His  professional 
oocupation  was  still  very  slender ;  but  he  took  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  proceedings  of  the  criminal  court,  and  more 
especially  in  those  arising  out  of  the  troubled  state  of  the 
pttbitc  feeling  as  to  politics. 

In  the  spring  of  1 794  I  find  him  writing  to  his  friends 

in  Roxburghshire  with  great  exultation  about  the   ^*  good 

spirit"  manifesting  itself  among  the  upper  classes  of  the 

cilisens  of  Edinburgh,  and  above  all,  tiie  organizatiok  of 

a  regiment  of  volunteen,  in  which   his  brother  Thomas 

was  enrolled  as  a  grenadier,  while,  as  he  remarks,  his 

own  *^  unfortunate  infirmity  "   condemned  him  to  be    ^'a 

mere  spectator  of  the  drills."     In  the  course  of  the  same 

yesff,  the  plan   of  a  corps  of  volunteer  light  horse  was 

started ;  and  if  the  recollection  of  Mr  Skene  be  accurate, 

the  suggestion  originally  proceeded  from  Scott  himself,  who 

ccrtttnly  had  a  principal  share  in  its  subsequent  success. 

He  writes  to  his  unde  at  Rosebank,  requesting  him  to  be 

on  the  look-o«t  for  a  ^'  strong  gelding,  such  as  would  suit 

A  stalwart  dragoon ;"  and  intimating  his  intention  to  part 

with  his  collection  of  Scottish  coins,  rather  than  not  be 

mounted  to  his  mind.     The  corps,  however,  was  not  orga- 
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nized  fbr  some  time ;  and  in  the  meanwhfle  he  had  an  op- 
portanity  of  displaying  his  zeal  hi  a  manner  which  Captain 
Soott  hy  no  means  considered  as  so  respectable. 

A  party  of  Irish  medical  students  began,  towards  the 
end  of  April,  to  make  themselTes  remarkable  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Theatre,  where  they  mustered  in  a  particidar  comer 
of  the  pit,  and  lost  no  opporUmity  of  insuhing  the  lo^vUsts 
of  the  boxes^  by  calling  for  ie?ohitionary  tones,  applauding 
evexy  speedi  that  oonld  bear  a  sedidoua  meaning,  and 
drowning  the  national  a&ihem  in  howls  and  hootings. 
The  young  Tories  of  the  Parliament  House  lesented  this 
licence  warmly,  and  after  a  sueeession  of  mhior  distur- 
bances, the  quarrel  was  put  to  the  issve  of  a  regular  trial 
by  combat.      Soott  was  conspicuous  among  the  juvenile 
advocates  and  solicitors  who  on  this  grand  night  assembled 
in  fix>nt  of  the  pit,  armed  with  stout  cudgels,  and  deter- 
mined to  hat^e  Ood  save  ike  King  not  only  pbyed  without 
interruption,  but  sung  in  Ibll  chorus  by  both  company  and 
audience.     The  Irishmen  were  ready  at  the  first  note  of 
the  anthem«     They  rose,  clapped  on  thmr  hats,  and  bran-^ 
dished  their  shillehihs  ^  »  stem  battle  ensued^  and  after 
man^  a  head  had  been  cracked,  the  lawyers  at  length 
found  tfaemseWes  in  possession  of  the  fields     In  writing  to 
Simprhn  a  few  days  afterwards,  Scott  say»-^*^  You  wifi  be 
glad  to  hear  that  the  affair  cf  Saturday  passed  over  with- 
out any  worse  consequence  to  the  Loyalists  than  that  five^ 
induding  your  friend  and  humble  servant  C^knd  €frogg^ 
have  been  bound  over  to  the  peace,,  and  obliged  to  give 
bail  for  thdr  good  behaviour,  which,  yoti  may  believe,  was 
easily  found.     The  said  Colonel  had  no  less  than  three 
broken  heads  laid  to  his  charge  by  as  many  of  the  Demo- 
crats." Sir  Alexander  Wood,  says — "  Walter  waa  certainly 
our  CoryphsBus,  and  signalized  himself  splendidly  in  this 
desperate  fray."  After  tins  exhibition  of  zeal^  it  will  not  per- 

^  This  was  Scott's  nickiuune  in  a  boyish  club:  deri^edi  it  is 
said,  from  a  remarkahle  pair  of  Grogram  breeches — but  another 
etymon  might  have  its  claim. 
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lupi  gmprise  the  reader  of  Scott's  letters,  to  find  him  re- 
taming  to  £dinlNargiL  £rom  a  rein<^  nunble  in  the  High* 
lands  daring  the  next  antnmn,  on  purpose  to  witness  the 
eieontion  of  Wait,  who  had  been  tried  and  condemned  for 
his  share  in  a  plot  fi)r  seiang  the  Castle,«and  pvochuming  a 
prorisional  republican  goremment.  He  express^  great 
oontempt  for  the  unhappy  man^s  pnsillanimoaa  behariour 
ia  his  last  scene :  and  soon  after,  on  oocsfiion  of  another 
Amnidable  riot,  he  appeaza  as  active  among  the  special 
constables  sworn  in  by  the  magistracy* 

His  raoohiea  continaed  to  give  his  father  considerable 
vexation.  Some  sentences  in  a  letter  to  his  aunt,  Miss 
Christian  Butherford,  may  be  worth  quoting  for  certain 
aUudons  to  this  and  other  domestic  matters.  Mr  Scott, 
tboQ^  on  particular  occasions  he  could  permit  himself, 
like  Sannders  Fairford,  to  play  the  part  of  a  good  Am* 
l^jtrion,  was  habitually  ascetic  in  his  habits.  I  have  heard 
lib  mm  tell,  that  it  was  common  with  him,  if  any  one  observed 
that  the  Boop  was  good,  to  taste  it  again,  and  say, — ^'  Yes,  it 
is  too  good,  bairns,"  and  dadi  a  tambler  of  cold  water  into  his 
plate.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  imagine  with  what  rigidity 
lie  must  have  enforced  the  ultra- Catholic  severities  which 
msriced,  in  those  days,  the  yearly  or  half-yearly  retreat  of 
the  descendants  of  John  Knox.  Walter  writes: — ''I 
vant  Che  assistance  of  your  eloqo^ioe  to  convince  my 
honoored  fiither  that  nature  did  not  mean  me  either  for  a 
vagabond  or  traeeUmg  merduint,  when  she  honoured  me 
with  the  waadering  propensity  lately  so  conspicuously 
displayed.  I  saw  D'*  B.  yesterday,  who  is  well.  I  did  not 
choota  to  intrude  u|ton  the  little  lady,  this  being  sermon 
*eek ;  for  the  same  reason  we  are  looking  very  religious 
sod  vezy  sour  at  home.  However,  it  is  with  »ome  folk  selon 
les  i%iea,  that  tn  proportion  as  they  are  pure  themselves, 
they  are  eaUtloi  to  render  uncomfortable  those  whom  they 
ooosider  aa  k»  perfect." 

If  his  father  had  some  reason  to  complain  of  Want  of 
ardour  as  to  the  weightier  matter;  of  the  law,  it  probably 
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gave  him  little  consolation  to  hear,  in  June  1795,  of  his 
appcHntment  to  be  one  of  the  curaton  of  the  JLdTocatea^ 
library,  an  office  always  reserved  for  those  members  of  the 
Faculty  who  have  the  reputation  of  superior  zeal  in  lilenury 
affairs.  He  had  for  colleagues  Dayid  Hume,  the  Profisssor 
of  Scots  Law,  and  Malcolm  Laing,  the  hirtorian  ;  and  his 
discharge  of  his  functions  must  have  given  satisiketion,  for 
I  find  him  further  nominated,  in  March  1796,  together 
with  Mr  Robert  Cay, — an  accomplished  gentleman,  after- 
wards Judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court  in  Scotland — to 
**  put  the  Faculty^s  cabinet  of  medals  in  proper  arrange- 
ment.'* From  the  first  a^samption  of  the  gown,  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  spend  many  of  his  honra  in  the  low 
gloomy  vaults  under  the  Parliament  House,  which  then 
formed  the  only  receptaele  for  their  literary  and  antiqaa* 
rian  collections.  This  habit,  it  may  be  supposed,  grew  by 
what  it  fed  on.  MSSr  can  only  be  consulted  within  the 
library,  and  his  highland  and  border  raids  were  constantly 
suggesting  inquiries  as  to  ancient,  local  history  and  legends, 
which  could  nowhere  else  have  been  pursued  with  equal  ad- 
vantage.  He  became  an  adept  in  the  dedpbering  of  old 
deeds;  and  whoever  examines  the  rich  treasure  of  the 
MacFarlan  MSS.,  and  others  serviceable  f<Nr  the  iUustratioii 
of  Scotch«topography  and  genealogy^  will,  I  am  told,  soon 
become  fiuniliar  with  the  marks  of  his  early  pencil.  His  re- 
putation for  skill  in  such  researches  reached  Geoi^  Chal- 
mers, the  celebrated  antiquary,  then  engaged  in  the  pre- 
paration  of  his  CaUdonia.  They  met  at  Jedburgh,  and  a 
correspondence  ensued  which  proved  very  useful  to  the 
veteran  author.  The  border  balladsi  as  they  were  gradually 
collected,  and  numberless  quotations  finom  MSS.  in  illoa- 
tration  of  them,  were  eagerly  placed  at  his  disposaL 

It  must,  I  think,  have  been  while  he  was  indulging  his 
vagabond  vein,  during  the  autumn  of  1795,*  that  Mrs 
Barbauld  paid  her  visit  to  Edinburgh,  and  entertained 
a  party  at  Mr  Dugald  Stewart's,  by  reading  William 
Taylor's  then  unpublished  version  of  Biurger's  Lenore.     In 
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tht  eMSf  on  Imitation  of  Popular  Poetry,  the  reader  Jias  a 
M  aooovnt  of  the  interest  with  which  Scott  heard,  some 
weeks  afterwards,  a  friend^s  imperfect  recollecdons  of  this 
peHbnnance ;  the  anxiety  with  which  he  sought  after  a 
copy  of  the  original  German ;  the  delight  with  which  he  at 
length  perused  it ;  and  how,  having  just  been  reading  the 
tpedraens  of  ballad  poetry  introduced  into  Lewis*  Romance 
of  The  Monk,  he  called  to  mind  the  eariy  fiunlity  of  versi- 
fiottion  which  had  lain  so  long  in  abeyance,  and  ventured 
to  promise  his  fiiend  a  rhymed  translation  of  Lenore  from 
bis  own  pen.  The  friend  in  question  was  Miss  Cranstonn, 
afterwards  Countess  of  Purgstall,  the  sister  of  George 
Cranstoon  (Lord  Corehouse.)  He  began  the  task,  he 
teOi  us,  after  supper,  and  clid  not  retire  to  bed  until  he 
had  finished  it,  haiong  by  that  time  worked  himself  into  a 
Hale  of  excitement  which  set  sleep  at  defiance. 

Kext  morning,  before  breakfast,  he  carried  his  MS.  to 
MisB  Cranstoun,  who  was  not  only  delighted  but  astonished 
at  it ;  fiir  I  have  seen  a  letter  of  hers  to  a  friend  in  the 
eoQBtiy,  in  which  she  says — *^  Upon  my  word,  Walter 
Scott  is  going  to  turn  out  a  poet — something  of  a  cross  I 
think  between  Bums  and  Gray.*^  The  same  day  he  read 
it  also  to  Sir  Akxaader  Wood,  who  retains  a  vivid  re- 
eottectioQ  of  the  high  strain  of  enthusiasm  into  which 
he  had  been  exalted  by  dwelling  on  the  wild  unearthly 
naageiy  ixT  the  Gerratti  bard.  *^  He  read  it  over  to  me," 
sa^rs  Sir  Alexander,  *'in  a  very  slow  and  solemn  tone, 
and  after  we  had  said  a  few  words  about  its  merits, 
ooBtinoed  to  look  at  the  fire  silent  and  musing  for  some 
minntes,  until  he  at  length  burst  out  with  *  I  wish  to  Hea- 
voi  I  could  get  a  skull  and  two  crussbones.*  *'  Wood 
nid,  that  if  Scott  would  accompany  him  to  the  house  of 
John  Bell^  the  celebrated  surgeon,  he  had  no  doubt  this 
wish  might  be  easily  gratified.*  They  went  thither  acoord- 

*  Sir  A.  Wood  was  himself  the  son  of  a  distinguished  snrgoon  in 
Edmbnrgh.  He  married  one  of  the  daoghters  of  Sir  W.  Forbes 
of  PitsUgo — ^rose  in  the  diplomatic  service — and  died  in  1A46. 
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ing^jr  on  the  instant ; — ^Mr  Bell  amiled  on  hearing  tlie 
object  of  their  vimt,  and  pointing  to  a  doeet,  at  the  corner 
of  hia  library,  bade  Walter  enter  and  choooe.  From  a 
well  funuahed-mnseom  of  mortality,  he  seleoted  forthwith 
what  seemed  to  him  the  handsomest  sknll  and  pair  of  «roas- 
bones  it  contained,  and  wrapping  them  in  his  handkerchief, 
earned  the  formidable  bundle  home  to  6eorge*s  Sqnare« 
The  trophies  were  immediate^  mounted  on  the  t<^  of  his 
little  bookcase ;  and  when  Wood  risited  him,  after  many 
years  of  absence  from  this  country,  he  found  them  in  jios- 
session  of  a  similar  poation  in  his  dressmg-room  at  Abbots- 
ford. 

All  this  occurred  in  the  beginning  of  April  1796.  A 
few  days  afterwards  Scott  went  to  pay  a  visit  at  a  country 
house,  where  he  expected  to  meet  the  **  lady  of  his  loTe.^ 
Jane  Anne  Cranstoun  was  in  the  secret  of  his  attachment, 
and  knew,  that  howeyer  doubtful  might  be  Miss  Stuart's 
feeling  on  that  subject,  she  had  a  high  admiration  of  Soott*s 
abilities,  'tod  often  corresponded  with  him  on  literary  mat* 
ters ;  so,  after  he  had  left  Edinbur]^,  it  oecunred  to  her 
that  she  might  perhaps  forward  his  views  in  this  quarter, 
by  presenting  him  in  the  character  of  a  printed  author. 
William  Etrskine"  being  called  in  to  her  councihi,  a  few 
copies  of  the  ballad  were  forthwith  thrown  off  in  the  most 
elegant  style,  and  one,  ridily  bound  and  blasooed,  followed 
Scott  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  to  the  country.  The 
verses  were  read  and  approved  of,  and  Miss  Cranstonn  at 
least  flattered  herself  that  he  had  not  made  his  first  appear* 
ance  in  types  to  no  purpose.^ 

In  autumn  he  saw  again  his  fiivourite  haunts  in  Perth- 
shire and  Forfarshire, — among  others,  the  residence  of 
Miss  Stuart ;  and  that  his  reception  was  not  adequate  to 
his  expectations,  may  be  gathered  from  some  ezpreosions 

^  This  story  wis  told  by  the  ConnteBs  of  Paigstall  on  her 
deathbed  to  Captain  Basfl  Htll.  See  his  SehhA  Hain/eid^ 
^333. 


^^ 
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in  A  letter  addressed  to  him  wheo  at  Montrose  by  bis  con- 
fidante, Mia  Craiuitoun : — "  jOear  Soott/' — (ahe  sajs) — 
^^  I  faleBB  the  gods  for  oonducting  your  poor  dear  soul  safely 
to  Perth.  When  I  consider  the  wilds,  the  forests,  the' 
Iskes,  the  rocks — and  the  spirits  in  which  yoa  must  have 
wUspered  to  their  startled  echoes,  it  amazeth  me  how  you 
wffaped.  Had  yoa  bnt  dismissed  your  little  squire  and 
Earwig  [a  pony],  and  spent  a  few  days  as  Orlando  would 
have  doiDe,  all  posterity  might  have  profited  by  it;  but 
to  trot  quietly  away,  without  so  mnch  as  one  stanza  to 
Dopair — nerer  talk  to  me  of  love  again — ^neyer,  never, 
neier  1  I  am  dying  for  yoar  collection  of  exploits.  When 
will  yoa  return  ?  In  the  meantime,  Heaven  speed  you ! 
Be  sober,  and  hope  to  the  end." 

He  aAir  in  which  Miss  Cranstoun  took  so  lively  an 
iaterest  was  now  approaching  its  end.  It  was  known, 
befiire  aotama  closed,  that  the  lady  of  hb  vows  had  finally 
promieud  her  hand  to  his  amiable  rival ;  and,  when  the 
fut  was  annomioed,  some  of  those  who  knew  Scott  the 
lest,  appear  to  have  entertained  very  serious  apprehensions 
as  lo  the  efiect  which  the  disi^ipointment  might  have  upon 
bis  feefings.  For  example,  6ne  of  those  brothers  of  The 
Momuam  wrote  as  follows  to  another  of  them,  on  tibie  12th 
October  1796: — ''Mr  Forbes  marries  Miss  Stuart. 
Tlus  is  not  good  news^  I  always  dreaded  there  was  some 
■elf-deceptioa  on  the  part  of  our  romantic  firiend,  and  I 
BOW  shudder  at  the  violenoe  of  hb  most  irritable  and  un- 
goveniabks  mind.  Who  b  it  that  says,  '  Men  have  died, 
aod  worms  have  eaten  them,  bat  not  for  love  ?  *  I  hope 
■aoerely  it  may  be  verified  on  fthb  occasion.*^ 

Seott  had,  however,  in  all  likelihood,  digested  his  agony 
during  the  solitary  lide  in  the  Highlands  to  which  Miss 
Cnostoon's  last  letter  alludes. 

I  venture  to  recall  here  to  the  reader^s  memory  the 
opening  of  the  twelfth  diapter  of  Feveril  of  the  Peak, 
wntten  twenty-six  years  after  thb  youthful  dbappoint- 
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ment : — "  Hie  period  at  which  loye  is  formed  for  the  first 
time,  and  felt  meet  strongly,  is  seldom  that  at  which  there 
18  much  prospect  of  its  being  brought  to  a  happy  issue. 
The  state  of  artificial  society  opposes  many  complicated 
obstructions  to  early  marriages;  and  the  chance  is  very 
great  that  such  obstadea  prove  insurmountable.  In  fine, 
there  are  few  men  who  do  not  look  back  in  secret  to  some 
period  of  their  youth,  at  which  a  sincere  and  early  afiection 
was  repulsed,  or  betrayed,  or  became  abortive  firom  oppos- 
ing circumstances.  It  is  these  little  passages  of  secret 
history  which  leave  a  tinge  of  romance  in  every  bosom, 
scarce  permitting  us,  even  in  the  most  busy  or  the  most 
advanced  period  of  life,  to  listen  with  total  indifierenoe  to 
a  tale  of  true  love." 

•  Rebelling,  as  usual,  against  drcumstanoes,  Soott  seems 
to  have  turned  with  renewed  ardour  to  his  literary  pursuits; 
and  in  that  same  October,  1796,  he  was  "  prevailed  on,** 
as  he  playfully  expresses  it,  **  by  the  request  of  friends^  to 
indulge  his  own  vanity,  by  publishing  the  translation  of 
Lenore,  with  that  of  the  Wild  Huntsman,  also  firom  Biir* 
ger,  in  a  thin  quarto.*'  The  little  volume,  which  has  no 
author's  name  on  the  title-page,  was  printed  for  Manners 
and  Miller  of  Edinburgh.  He  had  owed  his  copy  of  Burger 
to  a  young  gentlewoman  of  high  Grerman  blood,  who  in 
1795  became  the  wife  of  his  friend  and  chief  Hugh  Soott  of 
Harden.  She  was  daughter  of  Count  Briihl  of  Martkir- 
chen,  long  Saxon  ambassador  at  the  Court  of  St  James's, 
by  his  wife  Almeria,  Countess-Dowager  of  Egremontw 
The  young  kinsman' was  introduoed  to  her  soon  after  her 
arrival  at  Mertoun,  and  his  attachment  to  German  studies 
excited  her  attention  and  interest.  The  ballad  of  the 
Wild  Huntsman  appears  to  have  been  executed  during  the 
month  that  preceded  his  first  publication;  and  he  was 
thenceforth  engaged  in  a  succesaon  of  versions  firom  the 
dramas  of  Meier  and  Iffland,  several  of  which  are  still 
extant  in  his  MSi,  marked  1796  and  1797.     These  are 
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aD  in  prose  like  thdr  origin&b ;  but  be  also  yenified  at 
the  fame  time  some  lyrical  firagments  of  Goethef  as,  for 
example,  the  Morladuan  Ballad,  ^*  What  yonder  gUm- 
nen  so  white  on  the  mountain?"  and  the  song  from 
Clandina  von'  Villa  Bella.  He  consulted  his  friend  at 
Mertonn  on  all  these  essays ;  and  I  have  often  heard  him 
■7,  that  among  those  many  ^^  obligations  of  a  distant 
date  which  remained  impressed  on  his  memory,  after  a 
fife  spent  in  a  constant  interchange  of  friendship  and 
kindness,**  he  comited  not  as  the  least  the  lady's  fiw&k- 
BSSB  in  ooirecting  his  Scotfidsms,  and  more  espedaliy  bis 
Scottish  rAymes. 

His  obligations  to  this  lady  were  indeed  various ;  but  I 
doubt,  after  all,  whether  these  were  the  most  important. 
He  used  to  say,  that  she  was  the  first  woman  of  reedfcuikum 
tibat  took  him  up ;  that  she  used  the  privileges  of  her  sex 
aod  station  in  the  truest  spirit  of  kindness ;  set  him  right 
■s  to  a  thousand  little  trifles,  which  no  one  else  would  have 
loentured  to  notice ;  and,  in  short,  did  for  him  what  no  one 
but  sn  elegant  woman  can  do  for  a  young  man,  whose 
esriy  days  have  been  spent  in  narrow  and  provincial  cir* 
des.  **  When  I  first  saw  Sir  Walter,"  she  writes  to  me, 
**  he  waa  about  lour  or  five-and-twenty,  but  looked  much 
joonger.  He  seemed  bashful  and  awkward;  but  there 
were  from  the  first  such  gleams  of  superior  sense  and  spirit 
in  his  oonvenAtion,  that  I  was  hardly  surprised  when,  after 
our  acqnaintanoe  had  ripened  a  little,  I  felt  myself  to  be 
tsQdng  with  a  man  of  genius.  He  was  most  modest  about 
buttself,  and  shewed  his  little  pieces  apparently  without 
say  cooscioasness  that  they  could  possess  any  claim  on 
ptrticular  attention.  Nothing  so  easy  and  good-humoured 
ss  the  way  in  which  he  received  any  hints  I  might  o£fer, 
when  he  seemed  to  be  tampering  with  the  King's  English. 
I  remember  particularly  how  he  laughed  at  himself,  when 
1  mtde  him  take  notice  that  '  the  little  two  dogs,'  in  some 
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of  hiB  lines,  did  not  please  an  Engliah  ear  accustomed  to 
'the  two  little  dogs.' " 

Xor  was  this  the  only  person  at  Mertoun  who  took  a 
lively  interest  in  his  pursuits.  Harden  entered  into  all  the 
feelings  of  his  beantifid  bride  on  this  subject;  and  his 
mother,  the  Lady  Diana  Scott,  daughter  of  the  last  £ar! 
of  Marchmont,  did  so  no  less.  She  had  conversed,  in  her 
early  days,  with  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  ^de  of 
Queen  Anne,  and  preserved  rich  stoiea  of  anecdote,  well 
calculated  to  gratify  the  curiosity  and  excite  the  ambition 
of  a  young  enthusiast  in  literature.  I^ady  Diana  soon  ap- 
preciated the  minstrel  of  the  clan ;  and,  surviving  to  a 
remarkable  age,  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  at 
the  height  of  his  eminence — the  solidary  person  who  could 
give  the  author  of  Marmion  personal  reminiscences  of 
Pope. 

With  these  friends,  as  well  as  in  his  Edinbur^  dr- 
de,  the  little  anonymous  volume  found  warm  &voQr; 
Dugald  Stewart,  Ramsay  of  Ochtertyre,  and  Geom 
Chafers,  especially  prophesied  for  it  great  sucoeas.  The 
many  inaccurades  and  awkwardness  of  rhyme  and  die* 
tion  to  which  Scott  alludes  in  republishing  its  two  baK 
lads  towards  the  dose  of  his  life,  did  not  prevent  real 
lovers  of  poetry  from  seeing  that  no  one  but  a  poet  could 
have  transfused  the  daring  imagery  of  thp  German  in  a 
style  so  free,  bdd,  masculine,  and  full  of  life ;  but,  wearied 
as  all  such  readers  had  been  with  that  successbn  of 
flimsy,  lackadaisical  tnak  which  followed  the  appearance  of 
the  Beliques  by  Bi^op  Percy,  the  opening  of  such  a  new 
vein  of  popular  poetry  as  these  verses  revealed,  would 
have  been  enough  to  produce  lenient  critics  for* inferior 
translations.  Many,  as  we  have  seen,  sent  forth  copies  of 
the  Lenore  about  the  same  time ;  and  some  of  these  mig^t 
be  thought  better  than  Scott^s  in  particular  passages ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  it  seems  to  have  been  felt  and  acknowledged 
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hj  those  best  entitled  to  jadge,  that  he  deflerred  the  palm. 
Meantbne,  ire  must  not  forget  that  Scotland  had  lost  that 
ntj  year  the  great  poet  Buras,^ — ^her  glory  and  her  shame. 
It  IB  at  least  to  be  hoped  that  a  general  sentnnent  of  self- 
leproaoh,  af  well  as  of  sorrow,  had  been  excited  by  the  pre- 
■tttnre  ezti&ction  of  such  a  light ;  and,  ^t  all  events,  it  is 
tgzveable  to  know  that  they  who  had  watched  his  career 
with  the  most  affectionate  concern-,  were  among  the  first  to 
^  the  pRMnise  of  a  more  fortmiate  successor. 

The  anticipationa  of  these  gentlemen,  that  Scott's  ver- 
MBt  wotdd  attract  general  attention  in  the  south,  were  not 
Ailfifled.  He  himself  attributes  this  to  the  contempora- 
QBOUs  appearance  of  so  many  other  translations  from  Lenore. 
•*I  was  coldly  recwved,"  he  says,  "xby  strangers,  bntmy 
K|>ataikm  began  rather  to  increase  among  my  own 
fiieods ;  and  on  the  whole  I  was  more  bent  to  shew  the 
world  that  it  bad  neglected  something  worth  notice  than 
to  be  affionted  by  its  indifference ;  or  rather,  to  speak 
caufidly,  I  foond  pleasure  in  the  literary  labours  in 
wlueh  1  had  almost  by  accident  become  engaged,  and 
hboured  lesa  in  the  hope  of  pleasing  others,  though  cer- 
tdnly  without  despair  c^  doing  so,  than  in  pursuit  of  a 
aew  and  agreeable  amusement  to  mysdf.'* 

In  h»  German  studies,  Scott  acquired,  about  this  tmic, 
laother  assistant  in  Mr  Skene  of  Rubislaw — a  gentleman 
oontidembly  his  junior,  who  had  just  returned  to  Scot- 
land from  a  reaidaice  of  sereral  years  in  Saxony.  Their 
fondness  for  the  same  literature,  with  Scott's  eager- 
Dees  to  profit  by  his  new  acquaintance's  superior  attain- 
ment in  it,  opened  an  intercourse  which  general  simila- 
rity of  tastes,  and  I  venture  to  add,  in  many  of  the  most 
important  features  of  character,  soon  ripened  into  '  the 
iamilitrity  of  a  tender  friendship — "An  intimacy,"  Mr 
Skene  says,  m  a  paper  before  me,  '^  of  which  I  shall  ever 
thbk  with  so  much  pride—  a  friendship  so  pure  and  cor- 
dial as  to  have  been  able  to  withstand  all  the  vicissitudeB 
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of  nearly  forty  years,  withoat  ever  having  snataiaed  even  a 
casnal  chill  from  nnkind  thought  or  word/'  Mr  Scene 
adds — ^^  During  the  whole  progress  of  hia  varied  life,  to  that 
eminent  station  which  he  coold  not  but  feel  he  at  length 
held  in  the  estimation,  not  of  hia  countrymen  alone,  but  of 
the  whole  world,  *I  nevar  could  perceive  the  slightest  ahade 
of  variance  from  that  simplicity  of  character  with  which  be 
impressed  me  on  the  first  hour  of  our  meeting." 

Among  the  common  tastes  which  served  to  knit  these 
irieads  together,  waa  their  love  of  horsemanship,  in  which, 
as  in  all  other  manly  exercises,  Skene  highly  excelled  ;  and 
the  fears  of  a  French  invasion  becoming  every  day  more 
serious,  thar  thoughts  were  turned  with  corresponding  seal 
to  the  project  of  mounted  volunteers.  "  The  London 
light-horse  had  set  the  example,"  says  Mr  Skene ;  "  but 
in  truth  it  was  to  Scott's  ardour  that  this  force  in  the 
,  North  owed  its  origin.  Unal^le,  by  reason  of  his  lame- 
ness, to  serve  amongst  his  friends  on  foot,  he  had  no- 
thing for  it  but  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  the  moss-trooper, 
with  which  he  readily  inspired  all  who  possessed  the  means 
of  sul^stituting  the  sabre  for  the  musket."  On  the  14th 
February  1797,  these  friends  and  many  more  met  and 
drew  up  an  ofEsr  to  serve  as  a  body  of  volunteer  cavalry 
in  Scotland ;  which  waa  accepted  by  Government.  The 
organization  of  the  corps  proceeded  rapidly;  they  ex- 
tended their  ofier  to  serve  in  any  part  of  the  island  in  caae 
of  invasion  ;  and  this  also  being  accepted,  the  whole  ar- 
rangement was  shortly  completed;  when  Charles  Mait- 
land  of  Kankeillor  was  elected  Major-Commandant ;  Wil- 
liam Rae  of  St  Catharine's,  Captain ;  William  Forbes 
of  Pitsligo,  and  James  Skene  of  Bubislaw,  Comets ;  Wal- 
ter Scott,  Paymaster,  Quartermaster,  and  Secretary.  But 
the  treble  duties  thus  devolved  on  Scott  were  found  to 
interfere  too  severely  with  hb  other  avocations,  and  Colin 
Mackenrie  of  Portmore  relieved  him  from  those  of  pay- 
master. 
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•*  The  paitof  qoartermaster/*  sa^  Mr  Skene,  "  was  pur- 

sdected  for  him,  that  he  might  be  spared  the  rough 

of  tbe  mnks ;  bnt,  notwithstaQding  hia  infirmity,  he 

^ad  m  remarkably  firm  aeat  on  horseback,  and  in  all  situa- 

tioiw  m  learien  one :  no  fiitigae  ever  seemed  too  mueh  fi:>r 

and  Ida  seal  and  animation  serred  to  sustain  the  en- 

of  the  whole  corps,  while  his  ready  *  mot  it  rire' 

kept  am  in  all,  a  degree  of  good-humour  and  relish  for  the 

scnriee»  wkhout  which,  the  toil  and  privations  of  long 

daUjf  dnBs  would  not  easily  have  been  submitted  to  by  such 

a  body  of  gentlemen.     At  every  interval  of  exercise,  the 

order,  nt  at  ease^  was  the  signal  for  the  quartermaster  to 

lead  tbe  squadron  to  merriment ;  eveiy  eye  was  intuitively ; 

tamed  on  ^  Earl  Walter,Vas  he  was  fiuniliarly  called  by  his' 

mmnntfn  of  that  date,  and  his  ready  joke  seldom  fiiiled  to  raise 

tbe  ready  laugh.     He  took  his  full  share  in  all  the  labours 

and  dudes  of  the  corps,  had  the  highest  pride  in  its  progress 

and  proficiency,  and  was  such  a  trooper  himself,  as  only  a 

v«iy  poweiM  framed  of  body  and  the  warmest  zeal  in  the 

cause  could  have  enabled  any  one  to  be.     Bnt  his  habitual 

good-humour  was  the  great  charm,  and  at  the  daily  mess 

(for  we  all  dined  together  when  in  quarters)  that  reigned 

flaprame."     Earl  Walter^s  first  charger,  by  the  way,  was  a 

taO  and   powerful  animal,  named  Lenore,      These  daily 

drills  appear  to  have  been  persisted  in  during  the  spring 

and  summer  of  1797  ;  the  corps  spending  moreover  some 

wedb  in  quarters  at  Musselburgh.  The  majority  of  the  troop 

having  professional  duties  to  attend  to,  the  ordinary  hour  for 

diili  waa  five  in  the  morning ;  and  when  we  reflect,  that 

after  some  hours  of  hard  work  in  this  way,  Scott  had  to 

prodnoe  himself  regularly  in  the  Parliament  House  with 

gown  and  wig,  for  the  space  of  four  or  five  hours  at  least, 

while  his  chamber  practice,  though  still  humble,  was  on  the 

increase — and  that  he  had  found  a  plentiful  source  of  new 

social  engagements  in  his  troop  connelions — it  certainly 

could  have  excited  no  surprise  had  his  literary  studies  been 
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found  Bnffering  total  intemusrion  daring  tliia  busy  period. 
That  sock  was  not  the  case,  howeyer,  his  coxrespondeooe 
and  note-books  afford  ample  evidence.  His  fee-booh  shews 
that  he  made  by  his  fint  year*8  practice  L.24,  ds. ;  by  the 
second,  L.57,  15s. ;  by  the  third,  L.84,  ^s. ;  by  the  fourth, 
L.90 ;  and  in  his  fifth  year  at  the  Bar — that  is,  from 
November  1796  to  July  1797— L.144,  10s. ;  of  which 
L.50  were  fees  from  his  father^s  chamber.  He  had  no 
torn,  at  this  time  of  his  life,  for  early  rising ;  so  that  tiie 
regular  attendance  at  the  morning  drills  was  of  itself  a 
strong  evidence  of  his  military  zeal ;  but  he  must  have, 
in  spite  of  them,  and  of  all  other  circumstances,  persisted 
in  what  was  the  usual  custom  of  all  his  earlier  life,  namely, 
the  devotion  of  the  best  hours  of  the  night  to  solitary 
study.  In  general,  both  as  a  young  man,  and  in  more 
advanced  age,  his  constitution  required  a  good  allowance 
of  sleep,  and  he,  on  principle,  indulged  in  it,  saying,  *'  he 
was  but  half  a  man  if  he  had  not  Aill  seven  hours  of 
utter  unconsciousness ;"  but  his  whole  mind  and  tempera- 
ment were,  at  this  period,  in  a  state  of  most  fervent  exal- 
tation, and  spirit  triumphed  over  matter. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

Tour  to  the  English  Lakes — ^Miss  Carpenter — MsrrUge — Lass- 
wide  Cottage — Original  Ballads — Monk  Lewis — Gh>ets  of  Ber- 
fiehiiigeo — John  Lejden — James  Hogg — James  Ballantyni — 
Shorifthip  of  Selkirk — ^PaUieation  of  the  liinstrelsf  of  the  Bor*' 
dcr.     1797-1808. 

After  the  rinng  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  July  1797, 
Seoit  set  out  on  a  tour  to  the  Englbh  lakes,  aceompanied  by 
hk  brother  John  and  Adam  Fergusson.  Their  first  stage 
vas  Halyards  in  Tweeddale,  then  inhabited  by  his  friend^s 
filher,  the  philosopher  and  historian ;  and  they  stayed 
there  for  a  day  or  two,  in  the  course  of  which  he  hac 
his  first  and  only  interview  with  David  Ritchie,  the  original 
of  his  Black  Dwarf.  Proceeding  southwards,  the  tourists 
Tisited  Carlisle,  Penrith, — ^the  vale  of  the  Eamont,  inclu- 
ding Mayburgh  and  Brougham  Castle, — Ulswater  and 
Windermere ;  and  at  length  fixed  their  head-quarters  at 
the  then  peaceful  and  sequestered  little  watering  place  of 
Gilsland,  making  excursions  from  thence  to  the  various 
•eenea  of  romantic  interest  which  are  commemorated  in  The 
Bridal  of  Triermain,  and  otherwise  leading  very  much  the 
•oTt  of  life  depicted  among  the  loungers  of  St  Ronan^s 
WelL  Scott  was,  on  his  first  arrival  at  Gilsland,  not  a 
little  engaged  with  the  beauty  of  one  of  the  young  ladies 
lodged  under  the  same  roof  with  him ;  and  it  was  on  occa- 
aioQ  of  a  visit  in  her  company  to  some  part  of  the  Roman 
Wall  that  he  indited  his  lines — 

*<  Take  these  flowers  which,  pnrple  waving, 
On  the  min'd  rampart  grew,"  &c. 

Hot  this  was  only  a  passing  glimpse  of  flirtation.     A  week 
or  so  afterwards  commenced  a  more  serious  afiair. 

o 
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Riding  one  day  with  Fergusson,  they  met,  some  miles  from 
their  quarters,  a  young  lady  taking  the  air  on  horseback, 
whom  neither  of  them  had  previously  remarked,  and  whose 
appearance  instantly  struck  both  so  much,  that  they  kept 
her  in  view  until  they  had  satisfied  themselves  that  she  also 
was  one  of  the  party  at  GiLdand.  The  same  evening  there 
was  a  ball,  at  which  Captain  Scott  produced  himself  in  Lis 
regimentals,  and  Fergusson  also  thought  proper  to  be 
equipped  in  the  uniform  of  the  Edinburgh  Volunteers. 
There  was  no  little  rivalry  among  the  young  travellers  as 
to  who  should  first  get  presented  to  the  unknown  beauty  of 
the  morning's  ride ;  but  though  both  the  gentlemen  in 
scarlet  had  the  advantage  of  being  dancing  partners,  th&r 
friend  succeeded  in  handing  the  fair  stranger  to  supper — 
and  sueh  was  his  first  introduction  to  Charlotte  Margaret 
Carpenter. 

Without  the  features  of  a  regular  beauty,  she  was  rich  in 
personal  attractions  ;  *^  a  form  that  was  fashioned  as  light 
as  a  fay^s  ;**  a  complexion  of  the  clearest  and  lightest  olive ; 
eyes  large,  deep-set  and  dazzling,  of  the  finest  Italian  brown  ; 
and  a  pro&sion  of  silken  tresses,  black  as  the  raven's  wing ; 
her  address  hovering  between  the  reserve  of  a  pretty  yonng 
Englishwoman  who  has  not  mingled  largely  in  general 
society,  and  a  certain  natural  archness  and  guety  that 
suited  well  with  the  accompaniment  of  a  Firench  accent.  A 
lovelier  vision,  as  all  who  remember  her  in  the  bloom 
of  her  days  have  assured  me,  could  hardly  have  been 
imagined ;  and  from  that  hour  the  fate  of  the  young  poet 
was  fixed. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  Jean  Charpentier,  of  Lyons,  a 
devoted  royalist,  who  held  an  office  under  Government, 
and  Charlotte  Volere,  his  wife.  She  and  her  only  brother, 
Charles  Charpentier,  had  been  educated  in  the  Protestant 
religion  of  thdr  mother ;  and  when  their  father  died,  which 
occurred  in  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  Madame 
Charpentier  made  her  escape  with  her  children  first  to 
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Ftftt,  and  then  to  England,  where  they  foand  a  warm 
friend  and  protector  in  Arthur,  the  second  Marqnis  of 
Downafaire,  who  had,  in  the  course  of  his  travels  in  France, 
formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  family,  and,  in- 
deed, ^>ent  some  time  under  their  roof.  M.  Charpentier  hadf 
in  his  first  alarm  as  to  the  coming  Reyohition,  invested 
L.4000  in  English  securities — part  in  i  mortgage  upon 
Lnd  Downshire's  estates.  On  the  mother's  death,  which 
ocmrred  soon  after  her  arrival  in  London,  this  nobleman 
took  on  himself  the  character  of  sole  guardian  to  her  chil- 
dren; and  Charles  Chaipentier  received  in  due  time, 
through  his  interest,  an  appointment  in  the  service  of  the 
East  India  Company,  in  which  he  had  by  this  time  risen  to 
the  lucrative  utuation  of  commercial  resident  at  Salem. 
ffis  nster  was  now  making  a  little  excursion,  under  the 
care  of  the  lady  who  had  superintended  her  education, 
IGss  Jane  Ktcholson,  a  daughter  of  Dr  Nicholson,  Dean  of 
Exeter,  and  grand-daughter  of  William  Nicholson,  Bishop 
of  CariLde,  well  known  as  the  editor  of  **The  English 
Historical  library.*'  To  some  connexions  which  the 
learned  prelate's  family  had  ever  since  his  time  kept  up  in 
the  diocese  of  Carlisle,  Miss  Carpenter  owed  the  direction 
of  her  scmmer  tour. 

Scott's  father  was  now  in  a  very  feeble  state  of  health, 
which  accounts  for  his  first  announcement  of  this  aflair  be- 
ing made  in  a  letter  to  his  mother ;  it  is  undated ; — but 
bv  this  dme  the  young  lady  had  left  Gilnland  for  Carlisle, 
wpe  she  remained  until  her  destiny  was  settled.  He 
»ys : — ^^  My  dear  Mother, — ^I  should  very  ill  deserve  the 
care  and  aflection  with  which  you  have  ever  regarded  me, 
were  I  to  neglect  my  duty  so  far  as  to  omit  consulting  my 
fiuher  and  you  in  the  most  important  step  which  I  can  pos- 
Ably  take  in  life,  and  upon  the  success  of  which  my  fiiture 
happiness  must  depend.  It  is  with  pleasure  I  think  that 
I  can  avail  myself  of  your  advice  and  instructions  in  an 
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afikir  of  so  great  importance  as  that  which  I  haye  at  pre- 
sent on  mj  hands.  You  will  probably  guess  from  this 
preamble,  that  I  am  engaged  in  a  matrimonial  plan,  which 
is  really  the  case.  Though  my  acquaintance  witi)  the 
young  lady  has  not  been  of  long  standing,  this  circumstance 
is  in  some  degree  counterbalanced  by  the  intimacy  in  which 
we  have  lived,  and  by  the  opportunities  which  that  injtimacy 
has  afforded  me  of  remarking  her  conduct  and  sentiments 
on  many  difierent  occasions,  some  of  which  were  rather  of 
a  delicate  nature,  so  that  in  &ct  I  have  seen  more  of  her 
during  the  few  weeks  we  have  been  together,  than,  I  could 
have  done  after  a  much  longer  acquaintance,  shackled  by 
the  common  forms  of  ordinary  life.  You  will  not  expect 
from  me  a  description  of  her  person — for  which  I  refer  you 
to  my  brother,  as  also  for  a  fuller  account  of  all  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  business  than  can  ^  comprised  in 
the  compass  of  a  letter.  Without  flying  into  raptures,  for 
I  must  assure  you  that  my  judgment  as  well  as  my  aflec- 
tions  are  consulted  upon  this  occasion — without  flying  into 
raptures,  then,  I  may  safely  assure  you,  that  her  temper  is 
sweet  and  cheerful,  her  understanding  good,  and,  what  I 
know  will  give  you  pleasure,  her  principles  of  religion  very 
serious.  I  have  been  very,  explicit  with  her  upon  the 
nature  of  my  expect^itions,  and  she  thinks  she  can  accom- 
modate herself  to  the  situation  which  I  should  wish  her  to 
hold  in  society  as  my  wife,  which,  you  will  easily  compre- 
hend, I  mean  should  neither  be  extravagant  nor  degrading. 
Her  fortune,  though  partly  dependent  upon  her  brother, 
who  is  high  in  office  at  Madras,  is  very  considerable — at 
present  L.500  a-year.  This,  however,  we  mnst,  in  some 
degree,  regard  as  precarious — I  mean  to  the  full  extent ; 
and  indeed,  when  you  know  her,  you  will  not  be  sur- 
prised that  I  regard  this  circumstance  chiefly  because  it  re- 
moves those  prudential  considerations  which  would  other- 
wise render  our  union  impossible  for  the  present.     Betwixt 
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ker  iQcome  and  mj  own  professional  exertioM,  I  hare 
little  doubt  we  will  be  enabled  to  hold  the  rank  in  so*" 
cietjT  which  my  fiimily  and  situation  entitle  me  to  fill. 
Write  to  me  rery  fully  upon  this  important  subject — 
Mttd  me  your  opinion,  your  advice,  and,  above  all,  your 
Uenng." 

Seott  remained  in  Cumberland  until  the  Jedburgh  as- 
Bzes  recalled  him  to  his  legal  duties.  On  arriving  in  that 
town,  he  immediately  sent  for  his  friend  Shortreed,  whose 
Memorandum  records  that  the  evening  of  the  3  0th  Sep- 
tember 1797  was  one  of  the  most  joyous  he  ever  spent. 
*^  Soott,**  he  says,  ^'  was  sair  beside  himself  about  Miss 
Carpenter ; — we  toasted  her  twenty  times  over — and  sat 
together,  he  raving  about  her,  until  it  was  one  in  the 
moraing.*^  He  soon  returned  to  Cumberland;  and  re- 
mained there  until  various  difficulties  presented  by  the 
pradence  and  prejudices  of  &mily  connexions  had  beien 
ofeitome.  It  appears  that  at  one  stage  of  the  business 
be  had  seriously  contemplated  leaving  the  bar  of  Edin- 
bmgh,  and  establishing  himself  with  his  bride  (I  know  not 
in  what  capacity)  in  one  of  the  colonies.  He  attended 
the  Court  of  ^Sesnon  as  usual  in  November;  and  was 
msiried  at  Carlisle  during  the  Christmas  recess.  I  ex- 
tn/ct  the  following  entries  from  the  fly-leaf  of  his  black- 
letter  bible  :-— 

*^  Secundum  morem  majorum  hax  de  famUid  GuaUeri  Scott, 
Jwcmmdd  EdmensU^  in  Ubrum  hune  sacrum  ntanu  sud  con^ 
fcriptasunt. 

'*  GuoUenu  Scott^  fUus  GuaUeri  ScoU  et  Anna  Ruiher- 
fird,  natut  erat  apud  Edinam  Ibmo  die  AugusH.  a.d. 
1771. 

^^SociuM  FaeuUatis  Juridicce  Edinensis  recepius  erat  11  mo 
(&/tti»,A.D.  1792. 

*'  In  eccktiam  Sancta  Maria  apud  CarUde^  uxorem  duxit 
Mar^etam  Charloitam  Carpenter,  fUam  quondam  Joannie 
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Charpentkr  et  Charlotta  VoUrt^  Lttgdunensemj  24to  die  De- 
cemhrU  1797." » 

Scott  carried  his  bride  to  a  lodging  in  George  Street, 
'Edinbiirgh  ;  a  house  which  he  had  taken,  not  being  quite 
prepared  for  her  reception.  The  first  fortnight  was,  I  be- 
lieve, sufficient  to  convince  her  husband^s  family  that,  how- 
ever rashly  he  had  formed  the  connexion,  she  had  the  ster- 
ling qualities  of  a  wife.  Notwithstanding  some  little  lean- 
ing to  the  pomps  aad  vanities  of  the  world,  she  had  made 
up  her  mind  to  find  her  happiness  in  better  things ;  and  so 
long  as  their  circumstances  continued  narrow,  no  woman 
could  have  conformed  herself  to  them  with  more  of  good 
feeling  and  good  sense.  I  cannot  (aacy  that  her  man- 
ners or  ideas  could  ever  have  amalgamated  very  well 
with  those  of  her  husband^s  parents  ;  but  the  feeble  state 
of  the  old  gendeman^s  health  prevented  her  from  seeing 
them  constantly;  and  without  any  afiectalion  of  strict 
intimacy,  they  soon  were,  and  always  continued  to  be, 

^  The  account  in  the  text  of  Miss  Curpenter's  origin  has  been, 
I  am  aware,  both  spoken  and  written  of  aa  an  nncandid  one :  it  had 
been  expected  that  even  in  1837  I  wocdd  not  pass  in  silence  a 
rumour  of  early  prevalence,  which  represented  her  and  her  brother 
as  children  of  Lord  Downshire  by  Madame  Charpeotier.  I  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  allude  to  this  story  while  any  of  Sir 
Walter*s  own  children  were  living ;  and  I  presume  it  will  be  aoffi- 
cient  for  me  to  say  now,  that  neither  I,  nor,  I  finnly  beUeve,  any 
one  of  them,  ever  heard  either  from  Sir  Walter,  or  from  his  wife, 
or  from  Miss  Nicholson  (who  survived  them  both)  the  slightest 
hint  as  to  the  rumour  in  question.  There  is  not  an  expression  in 
the  preserved  correspondence  between  Scott,  the  young  lady,  and 
the  Marquis,  that  gives  it  a  shadow  of  countenance.  lisstly,  Lady 
Scott  always  kept  hanging  by  her  bedside,  and  repeatedly  kissed  in 
her  dying  moments,  a  miniature  of  her  father  which  is  now  in  my 
handa ;  and  it  is  the  well  painted  likeness  of  a  handaome  gentle> 
man — ^but  I  am  assured  the  features  have  no  resemblanee  to  I^ord 
Downshire  or  any  of  the  Hill  famUy. 
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very  good  friends.  Anne  Scott,  the  deticate  dster  to 
whom  the  Ashestiel  Memoir  aUodes  so  tenderly,  q>eedily 
ibnned  a  wann  and  sinoere  attachment  fi>r  the  itrangiBr ; 
hot  death,  in  a  short  time,  carried  off  that  interesting 
cnatore,  who  seems  to  have  had  much  of  her  brother^s 
imiginative  and  romantic  temperament,  without  his  power 
of  controlling  it. 

Mrs  6cott*s  arrival  was  welcomed  with  onmingled  de- 
ligkt  by  the  brothers  of  The  MiHintain,  The  two  ladies  who 
had  Ibnnerly  given  life  and  grace  to  their  soeietyf  were 
both  recently  mamed«  Scott's  honse  in  South  Castle 
Street  (soon  after  exchanged  for  one  of  the  same  sort  in 
Korth  Casde  Street,  which  he  purchased,  and  inhabited 
down  to  1826)  became  nowirhat  Cranstoun's  and  £r- 
ihine's  had  been  while  dieir  accomplished  sisters  remained 
with  them.  The  officers  of  the  Light  Horse,  too,  esta- 
bGriied  a  club  among  themsdyes,  supping  once  a-veek  at 
eaeh  other's  houses  in  rotation.  The  lady  thus  found  two 
somewhat  di£brent,  but  both  highly  agreeable  circles  ready 
to  leosive  her  with  cordial  kindness ;  and  the  evening  hours 
paand  in  a  round  of  innocent  gaiety,  all  the  arrangements 
bemgcondiicted  in  a  simple  and  inezpensiTe  fashion,  suit- 
sbU  to  young  people  whose  days  vere  mostly  laborious, 
and  very  few  of  their  purses  heavy.  Scott  and  Erskine 
had  slways  been  fond  of  the  theatre ;  the  pretty  bride  was 
pssBooately  so — and  I  doubt  if  they  oyer  spent  a  week  in 
Edinburgh  without  indulging  themselves  in  this  amusement 
But  regular  dinners  and  crowded  assemblies  were  in  those 
yetn  quite  unthought  of.  Perhaps  nowhere  else  could 
have  been  found  a  sodety  on  so  small  a  scale  including 
iDore  of  vigorous  intellect,  varied  information,  elegant 
tsites,  and  real  virtue,  affection,  and  mutual  confidence. 
How  often  haye  I  heard  its  members,  in  the  midst  of  the 
veilth  and  honours  which  most  of  them  in  due  season  at- 
tsined,  sig^  over  the  recollection  of  those  humbler  days, 
when  love  and  ambition  were  young  and  buoyant — and  no 
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difierence  of  opinion  was  able  to  bring  eyen  a  momentarj' 
chill  over  the  warmth  of  friendship. 

In  the  summer  of  1798  Scott  hired  a  cottage  at  Laan- 
wade,  on  the  Esk,  about  six  miles  from  Edinburgh.  It 
is  a  small  house,  but  with  one  room  of  good  dimenfflons, 
which  Mrs  Scott's  taste  set  off  to  advantage  at  very  humble 
cost — a  paddock  or  two — and  a  garden  (commanding  a 
most  beautiM  view)  in  which  Scott  delighted  to  train  his 
flowers  and  creepers.  Never,  I  have  heard  him  say,  was 
he  prouder  of  his  handiwork  than  when  he  had  completed 
the  fashioning  of  a  rustic  archway,  now  overgrown  witii 
hoary  ivy,  byway  of  ornament  to  the  entrance  from  the  Edm* 
burgh  road.  In  this  retreat  they  spent  qome  happy  sum- 
mers, receiving  the  visits  of  their  few  chosen  friends  from 
the  neighbouring  dty,  and  wandering  at  will  amidst  some 
of  the  most  romantic  scenery  that  Scotland  can  boast- 
Scott's  dearest  haunt  in  the  days  of  his  boyish  ramblings. 
They  had  neighbours,  too,  who  were  not  slow  to  cultivate 
their  acquaintance.  With  the  Clerks  of  Fennycuick,  with 
Mackenzie  the  Man  of  Feeling,  who  then  occupied  the 
charming  villa  of  Auchendinny,  and  with  Lord  Woodhouse- 
lee,  Scott  had  from  an  earlier  date  been  familiar ;  and  it 
was  while  at  Lasswade  that  he  formed  intimacies,  even  more 
important  in  their  results,  with  the  noble  families  of  Melville 
and  Bucdeuch,  both  of  whom  have  castles  in  the  same  valley. 

**  Sweet  are  the  paths,  O  passing  sweet, 
By  Esk's  fair  streams  that  run, 
O'er  airy  steep,  thro'  oopsewood  deep 

Impervious  to  die  sun  ] 
*'  From  that  &ir  dome  where  suit  is  paid 

By  blast  of  bogle  free, 
To  Auchendiony's  hazle  shade, 
And  haunted  Woodhouselee. 

**  Who  knows  not  Melville's  beechy  grove, 
And  Roslin's  rocky  glen ; 
Dalkeith,  which  all  the  virtues  love,  * 

And  olassio  Hawthornden?'* 
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Another  vene  reminds  us  tliat 

"  There  the  rapt  poet's  step  may  rore ;" — 
and  it  ma  amidst  these  delicious  solitndes  that  he  did  pro- 
da<»  the  pieces  wliich  laid  the  imperishable  foundations  of 
aD  hia  &me.  It  was  here,  that  when  his  warm  heart  was 
beating  with  young  and  happy  lovt,  and  his  whole  mind 
and  spirit  were  nerved  by  new  motives  for  exertion — it  was 
here,  that  in  the  ripened  glow  of  manhood  he  seems  to 
have  first  felt  something  of  his  real  strength,  and  poured 
himself  out  in  those  splendid  original  ballads  which  were  at 
onee  to  fix  his  name. 

I  must,  however,  approach  these  more  leisurely;  When  ' 
William  Erskine  was  in  London  in  the  spring  of  this  year, 
he  happened  to  meet  in  society  with  Matthew  Gregory 
Lewis,  M.F.  for  Hindon,  whose  romance  of.  The  Monk, 
with  the'  ballads  which  it  included,  had  made  for  him,  in 
those  barren  days,  a  brilliant  reputation.  This  good- 
natured  fopling,  the  pet  and  plaything  of  certain  fashion- 
able circles,  was  then  busy  with  that  miscellany  which  at 
length  came  out  in  1801,  under  the  name  of  Tales  of 
Wonder,  and  was  beating  up  in  all  quarters  for  contribu- 
tioDs.  Erskine  shewed  Lewis  the  versions  of  Lenore  and 
the  Wild  Huntsman ;  and  when  he  mentioned  that  his 
friend  had  other  specimens  of  the  German  diablerie  in  his 
portfolio^  the  collector  anxiously  requested  that  Scott  might 
be  enlisted  in  his  cause ; — and  he,  who  was  perhaps  at  all 
times  rather  disposed  to  hold  popular  favour  as  the  surest 
test  of  literary  merit,  and  who  certainly  continued  through 
life  to  overestimate  all  talents  except  his  own,  considered 
this  invitation  as  a  very  flattering  compliment.  He  imme- 
<Hately  wrote  to  Lewis,  placing  whatever  pieces  he  had 
truifllated  and  imitated  firom  the  German  VolksUeder  at  his 
<lispo6a]. 

In  the  autumn  Lewis  made  a  tour  into  the  north  ;  and 
Scott  told^AIlan  Cunningham,  thirty  years  afterwards,  that 
be  thought  he  had  never  felt  such  elation  as  when  the 
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**  Monk"  invited  him  to  dine  -with  him  for  the  firat  time  at 
his  hotel.     Since  he  gazed  on  Bums  in  his  seventeenth 
year,  he  had  seen  no  one  enjo}'ing,  by  general  consent,  the 
fame  of  a  poet ;  and  Lewis,  whatever  Scott  might,  on  ma- 
turer  consideration,  think  of  his  title  to  such  fame,  had  cer- 
tainly done  him  no  small  service ;  for  the  ballads  of  Alonao 
the  Brave,  &c.,  had  rekindled  effectually  in  his  breast 
the  spark  of  poetical  ambition.     Lady  Charlotte  Campbell 
(now  Bury),  always  distinguished  by  her  passion  for  let- 
ters, was  ready,  *^  in  pride  of  rank,  in  beauty^s  bloom,^^  to 
do  the  honours  of  Scotland  to  the  Lion  of  Mayfair ;  and 
I  believe  Scott*s  first  introduction  to  Lewis  took   place 
at  one  of    her  Ladyship^s  parties.      But  they  met  fine- 
quently,  and,  among  other  places,  at  Dalkeith — as  witness 
one  of  Scott^s  marginal  notes,  written  in  1825,  on  Lord 
Byron*s  Diary  : — **  Lewis  was  fonder  of  great  people  than 
he  ought  to  have  been,  either  as  a  man  of  talent  or  as 
a  man  of  fashion.     He  had  always  dukes  and  duchesses 
in  his  mouth,  and  was  pathetically  fond  of  any  one  that 
had  a  title.  You  would  have  sworn  he  had  been  a  parvenu 
of  yesterday,  yet  he  had  lived  all  his  life  in  good  society. 
Ilis  person  was  extremely  small  and  boyish — ^he  was  indeecl 
the  least  man  I  ever  saw,  to  be  strictly  well  and  neatly  made. 
I  remember  a  picture  of  him  by  Saunders  being  handed 
round  at  Dalkeith  House.   The  artist  had  ingeniously  flung 
a  dark  folding-mantle  around  the  form,  under  which  was 
half-hid  a  dagger,  a  dark  lantern,  or  some  such  cut-throat 
appurtenance;  with  all  this  the  features  were  preserved 
and  ennobled.     It  passed  from  hand  to  hand  into  that  of 
Henry,  Duke  of  Bnccleuch,  who,  hearing  the  general  Toiee 
affirm  that  it  was  very  like,  said  aloud,  *■  Like  Mat  Lewis  ! 
Why  that  picture 's  like  a  Man  !*    He  looked,  and  lo,  Mat 
Lewises  head  was  at  his  elbow,'* 

Lewis  spent  a  day  or  two  with  Scott  at  Musselburgh, 
where  the  yeomanry  corps  were  in  quarters.  ^  Scott  re- 
ceived him  in  his  lodgings,  under  the  roof  of  an  ancient 
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dame,  who  afibrded  him  much  amusement  by  her  daily 
coDwpiies  with  the  fiah women — the  Muckkbachets  of  the 
place.  His  delight  in  stndyii^  the  dialect  of  these  people 
is  well  remembered  by  the  aurviTors  of  the  caralry,  and 
nost  hsTe  astooiahed  the  stranger  dandy.  l¥hile  walking 
aboBft  before  dinner  on  one  of  these  days,  Mr  Skene!8  re- 
citrtioo  of  the  German  KriegsUed,  *'  Der  Abachied*s  Tag 
irt  da**  (the  day- of  departure  is  come),  delighted  both 
Lewis  and  the  Quarter-Master ;  and  the  latter  produced 
aesct  Bioniing  that  spirited  little  piece  in  the  same  measure, 
vhidi,  embodying  the  volunteer  ardour  of  the  time,  was 
forthwith  adopted  as  the  troop-aong  of  the  Edinburgh 

In  January  1799,  Mr  Lewis  appears  negotiating  with 
a  bookseller,  named  Bell,  for  the  publication  of  Scott's 
HoioB  of  Goethe*s  Tragedy,  **  Goetz  von  Berlichingen 
of  the  Iron  Hand.*'  Bell  seems  finally  to  haye  purchased 
the  eopy-rigbt  for  twenty-five  guineas,  and  twenty-five 
more  to  be  paid  in  case  of  a  second  edition — which  was 
nevtr  called  for  until  long  after  the  copy-right  had  expired. 
Lewis  writes,  **  I  have  made  him  distinctly  understand, 
that,  if  you  aoo^t  ao  small  a  sum,  it  will  be  cmly  because 
this  is  your  first  publication  :'* — the  tiny  adventure  in  1796 
had  been  completely  forgotten.  The  Goetz  appeareil  ac- 
oordingly,  with  Scott'a  name  on  the  title-page,  in  the  fol- 
Joving  February. 

In  March  1799,  he  carried  hia  wife  to  London,  this 
being  the  first  time  that  he  had  aeen  iJie  metropolis  since 
the  days  of  his  infimcy.  The  acquaintance  of  Lewis  served 
to  mtroduce  him  to  some  literary  and  fashionable  society, 
tith  which  he  was  much  amused ;  but  his  great  anxiety 
was  to  examine  the  antiquities  of  the  Tower  and  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  and  to  make  some  researches  among  the  MSS. 
of  the  British  Museum.  He  found  his  Goetz  spoken  of 
&Tombly|  on  the  whole,  by  the  critics  of  the  time ;  but 
it  docs  not  appear  to  have  attracted  general  attention.  The 
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truth  iSf  that,  to  have  given  Goethe  anything  like  a  &ir 
chance  with  the  English  public,  his  first  drama  ought  4o 
have  been  translated  at  least  ten  years  before.  The  ihii- 
tators  had  been  more  fortunate  than  the  master,  and  this 
work,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  landmarks  in  the  his* 
tory  of  German  literature,  had  not  come  even  into  Scott's 
hands,  until  he  had  familiarized  himself  with  the  ideas  which 
it  first  opened,  in  the  puny  mimicries  of  writers  aLready  for- 
gotten. He  readily  discovered  the  vast  gulf  which  separated 
Goethe  from  the  German  dramatists  on  whom  he  had  hereto- 
fore been  employing  himself ;  but  the  public  in  general  drew 
no  such  distinctions,  and  the  English  Goetz  was  soon  after- 
wards condemned  to  oblivion,  through  the  unsparing  ridi- 
cule showered  on  whatever  bore  the  name  of  German  piay^ 
by  the  inimitable  caricature  of  The  Rovers. 

The  tragedy  of  Goethe,  however,  has  in  truth  nothing 
in  common  with  the  wild  absurdities  against  which  Canning 
and  Bllis  levelled  the  arrows  of  their  wit.  It  is  a  broad, 
bold,  firee,  and  most  picturesque  delineation  of  real  cha- 
racters, manners,  and  events ;  the  first  fruits,  in  a  word,  of 
that  passionate  admiration  for  Shakespeare,  to  which  all  that 
is  excellent  in  the  recent  imaginative  literature  of  Grermany 
must  be  traced.  With  what  delight  must  Scott  have  found 
the  scope  and  manner  of  our  Elizabethan  drama  revived 
on  a  foreign  stage  at  the  call  of  a  real  master  I — ^with  what 
double  delight  must  he  have  seen  Goethe  seizing  for  the 
noblest  purposes  of  art,  men  and  modes  of  life,  scenes,  in- 
cidents, and  transactions,  all  claiming  near  kindred  with 
those  that  had  from  boyhood  formed  the  chosen  theme  of 
his  own  sympathy  and  reflection  I  In  the  baronial  robbers 
of  the  Rhine,  stem,  bloody,  and  rapacious,  but  frank,  ge- 
nerous, and,  after  their  fashion,  courteous — in  their  forays 
upon  each  other^s  domains,  the  besieged  castles,  the  plun- 
dered herds,  the  captive  knights,  the  browbeaten  bishop, 
and  the  baffled  liege-lord,  who  vainly  strove  to  quell  ail 
these  turbulences — Scott  had  before  him  a  vivid  image  of 
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tile  life  of  his  own  and  the  rival  Border  danB,  fiuniliarized 
to  him  by  a  bimdred  nameless  minstrels.  If  it  be  doabt- 
fid  whether,  but  for  Fercy^s  Reliqaes,  he  would  ever  have 
thought  of  editing  their  BaUads,  I  think  it  not  less  so, 
whether,  but  for  the  Ironhanded  Goetz,  it  would  ever  have 
fltihed  upon  his  mind,  that  in  the  wild  traditions  which 
these  recorded,  he  had  been  unconsciously  assembling 
matmals  for  more  works  of  high  art  than  the  longest  lii'e 
could  serve  him  to  elaborate. 

He  executed  about  the  same  time  his  ^*  House  of  Aspen,** 
rather  a  rifacimetUo  than  a  translation  from  one  of  the 
minor  dramatists  that  had  crowded  to  partake  the  popu- 
larity of  Goets.  It  also  was  sent  to  Lewis  in  London, 
vhere,  having  been  read  and  commended  by  the  celebrated 
■ctreas,  ^Irs  Esten,  it  was  taken  up  by  Kemble,  and  I  be- 
lieve actually  put  in  rehearsal  for  the  stage.  If  so,  the 
tiial  did  not  encourage  further  preparation,  and  the  notion 
was  abandoned.  Discovering  the  play  thirty  years  after 
aoMiDg  his  papers,  Scott  sent  it  to  the  Keepsake  of  1 829. 
hi  the  advertisement  he  says,  "  He  had  lately  chanced  to 
leok  over  these  scenes  with  feelings  very  different  from 
those  of  the  adventurous  period  of  his  literary  life  during 
vfaidi  they  were  written,  and  yet  with  such,  perhaps,  as  a 
refinaed  libertine  might  regard  the  illegitimate  production 
of  an  early  amour.**  He  adds,  **  there  is  something  to  be 
aibaiiied  of^  certainly;  but,  after  all,  paternal  vanity  whis- 
pers that  the  child  has  some  resemblance  to  the  father.** 
The  sQsnes  are  interspersed  with  some  lyrics,  the  numbers 
of  which,  at  least,  are  worthy  of  attention.  One  has  the 
metre—and  not  a  littie  of  the  spirit— of  the  boat-song  of 
Clan-Alpin  :— 

**  Joy  to  the  victors,  the  sons  of  old  Aspen, 
Joy  to  the  rsce  of  the  battle  and  scar  I"  &c.  &c. 
His  return  to  Edinburgh  was  accelerated  by  the  tidings  of 
ir»  &ther*s  death.     This  worthy  man  had  had  a  succession 
uT  paralytic  attacks,  under  which,  mind  as  well  as  body 
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had  hj  degrees  been  laid  quite  proftraCe.  When  the  first 
Chronicles  of  the  Canongate  appeared,  a  near  relation  of  the 
fiunilj  said  to  me — ^^  I  had  been  out  of  Scotland  for  some 
time,  and  did  not  know  of  my  good  fiiend's  illness  nntil  I 
reached  Edinburgh,  a  few  months  before  his  death.  Walter 
carried  me  to  visit  him,  and  warned  me  that  I  should  see  a 
great  change.  I  saw  the  very  scene  that  is  here  punted 
of  the  elder  Croftangry's  sickroom — not  a  feature  diflereni 
— poor  Anne  Scott,  the  gentlest  of  creatures,  was  treated  by 
the  fretful  patient  precisely  like  this  niece."  I  have  fired 
to  see  the  curtain  rise  and  fall  once  more  on  a  like  scene. 

Mr  Thomas  Scott  continued  to  manage  his  faiher^s  bu* 
siness.  He  married  early  ;^  he  was  in  his  circle  of  society 
extremely  popular ;  and  his  prospects  seemed  fair  in  all 
things.  The  property  left  by  the  old  gentleman  was  leas 
than  had  been  expected,  but  sufficient  to  make  ample  pro- 
vision for  his  widow,  and  a  not  inconsiderable  addition  to  the 
resources  of  those  among  whom  the  remainder  was  divided. 

Scott's  mother  and  sister,  both  much  exhausted  with 
their  attendance  on  a  protracted  sickbed,  and  the  latter  al» 
ready  in  the  first  stage  of  the  malady  which  in  two  years 
more  carried  her  also  to  her  grave,  spent  the  greater  part 
of  the  following  summer  and  autumn  in  his  cottage  at  Lass- 
wade.  There  he  was  now  agam  labouring  asaduously  in 
the  service  of  Ijewis*s  **  hobgoblin  repast  ;'*  and  in  an  essay 
of  1830,  he  gives  us  sufficient  specimens  of  the  Monk's 
Editorial  Letters  to  his  contribntor-:-the  lectures  of  a 
^*  martinet  in  rhymes  and  numbers — severe  enough,  but 
useful  eventually,  as  fordng  on  a  young  and  careless  ver- 
sifier criticisms  absolutely  necessary  to  his  future  sucoeos." 
As  to  his  imperfect  rhymes  of  this  period,  I  have  no  doubt 

^  Mn  Thomu  Scott,  bom  Miss  Macculloch  of  Ardwell,  was  ooe 
of  the  best,  and  wiseiit,  and  most  agreeable  women  I  have  ev«r 
known.  She  had  a  motherly  affection  for  all  Sir  Walter's  family 
— and  she  sar^rived  them  all.  She  died  at  Canterbury  in  April 
1848,  aged  72. 
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fce  owed  tibem  to  his  recent  zeal  abont  collecting  the  bal- 
ladi  of  the  Border.  He  liad,  in  liis  fiuniliarity  witb  com- 
poBtbns  ao  remaricable  for  merits  of  a  liiglier  order,  ceased 
to  be  oftnded,  as  in  the  days  of  hia  devotion  to  Lang- 
bgrne  and  Midde  he  wonld  probably  have  been,  with  thdr 
loose  and  yague  sssonances,  vhich  are  often,  in  hctj  not 
rhymes  at  all ;  a  licence  pardonable  enough  in  real  min- 
fltrdsy,  meant  to  be  chanted  to  moss-troopers  with  the 
accompanying  tones  of  the  war-pipe,  but  certainly  not 
worthy  of  imitation  in  verses  written  for  the  eye  of  a  polished 
ige.  Of  this  caxelessnesB  as  to  rhyme,  we  see  little  or  no- 
thing in  our  few  specimens  of  hia  boyish  verse,  and  it  does 
not  occor,  to  any  extent  that  has  ever  been  thought  worth 
notice,  in  his  great  works. 

But  Lewis's  collection  did  not  engross  the  leisure  of  this 
mmmer.  It  produced  also  what  Scott  justly  calls  his  "  first 
Krioos  attempts  in  verse ;"  and  of  these,  the  earliest  ap- 
pcvs  to  have  been  the  Glenfinlas.  Herd  the  scene  is  laid 
in  tiie  most  fiivourite  district  of  his  favourite  Perthshire 
Highlands ;  and  the  Gaelic  tradition  on  which  it  is  founded 
wss  fiir  more  likely  to  draw  out  the  secret  strength  of  his 
genius,  as  well  as  to  arrest  the  feelings  of  his  countrymen, 
than  any  subject  with  which  the  stores  of  German  diablerie 
ooold  have  supplied  him.  It  has  been  alleged,  however,  that 
the  poet  makes  a  German  use  of  his  Scottish  materials ; 
that  the  legend,  as  briefly  told  in  the  simple  prose  of  his 
pre&oe,  is  more  affecting  than  the  lofty  and  sonorous  stanzas 
themselves ;  that  the  vague  terror  of  the  original  dream 
kMB,  instead  of  gainhig,  by  the  expanded  elaboration  of 
the  detail.  There  may  be  something  in  these  objections : 
but  no  man  can  pretend  to  be  an  impartial  critic  of  the 
pteee  which  first  awoke  his  own  childish  ear  to  the  power 
uf  poetry  and  the  melody  of  verse. 

The  next  of  these  compositions  was,  I  1  elieve,  the  Eve 
uT  St  John,  in  which  Scott  re-peoples  the  tower  of  Smail- 
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holm,  tbe  awe-tnapiring  haunt  of  his  in&ncj ;  and  here  he 
toaches,  for  the  first  time,  the  one  saperstitioii  irhSch  can 
sdil  be  ^pealed  to  with  full  and  pei^ct  effect ;  the  only 
one  which  lingers  in  minds  long  since  weaned  firom  all 
sympathy  with  the  machinery  of  witches  and  goblins.  And 
sorely  this  mystery  was  ncTer  touched  with  more  thrilling 
skni  than  in  that  noble  ballad.  It  is  the  first  of  his  origi- 
nal pieces,  too,  in  which  he  uses  the  measure  of  his  own 
favourite  Minstrels;  a  measure  which  the  monotony  of 
mediocrity  had  long  and  suocessfiilly  been  labouring  to 
degrade,  but  in  itself  adequate  to  the  expression  of  the  high- 
est thoughts,  as  well  ss  the  gentlest  emotions ;  and  capable, 
in  fit  hands,  of  as  rich  a  variety  of  music  as  any  other  of 
modem  times.  This  was  written  at  Mertoun-house  in  the 
autumn  of  1799.  Some  dilapidations  had  taken  place  in 
the  tower  of  Smailholm,  and  Harden,  being  informed  of 
the  fiust,  and  entreated  with  needless  earnestness  by  his 
kinsman  to  arrest  the  hand  of  the  spoiler,  requested  play- 
fully a  ballad,  of  which  Smailholm  should  be  the  scene,  as 
the  price  of  his  assent. 

Then  came  The  Grey  Brother,  founded  on  another  su- 
perstition, which  seems  to  have  been  almost  as  andent  as 
the  belief  in  ghosts ;  namely,  that  the  holiest  service  of 
the  altar  cannot  go  on  in  the  presence  of  an  unclean  per- 
son— a  heinous  sinner  unconfessed  and  unabsolved.  The 
fragmentary  form  of  this  poem  greatly  heightens  the  awful- 
ness  of  its  impression ;  and  in  construction  and  metre,  the 
verses  which  really  belong  to  the  story  appear  to  me  the 
happiest  that  have  ever  been  produced  expressly  in  imita- 
tion of  the  ballad  of  the  middle  age.  In  the  stanzas,  pre- 
viously quoted,  on  the  scenery  of  the  Esk,  however  beauti* 
ful  in  themselves,  and  however  interesting  now  as  marlring 
the  locality  of  the  composition,  he  must  be  allowed  to  have 
lapsed  into  another  strain,  and  produced  a  parmus  purpu- 
reus  which  interferes  with  and  mafs  the  general  texture. 
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He  wrole  at  the  same  period  the  fine  chiTalroos  ballad 
estilled  The  ¥1re-King,  in  which  there  is  more  than  enough 
to  make  ns  fiirgive  the  maehineij. 

It  was  in  the  coarse  of  this  antumn  that  he  first  visited 
BolhweQ  Castle,  the  seat  of  Archibald  Lord  Douglas,  who 
bad  married  Lady  fVances  Scott,  aster  to  Houy  Duke 
of  Bnodench ;  a  woman  whose  many  amiable  virtues  were 
oonbuied  with  extraordinary  strength  of  mind,  and  who 
had,  finom  the  first  introduction  of  the  young  poet  at  Dal- 
ktith,  formed  high  anticipations  of  his  fiitnre  career.  Lady 
Douglas  was  one  of  his  dearest  friends  through  life ;  and 
BOW,  under  her  roof,  he  improved  an  acquaintance  (begun 
ako  at  Dalkeith)  with  one  whose  abilities  and  accomplish- 
meotsBOt  lets  qualified  her  to  estimate  him,  and  who  still  sur- 
vives to  lament  the  only  event  that  could  have  interrupted 
their  cordial  eonfidenoe — Lady  Louisa  Stuart,  daughter 
of  the  odebrated  John  Earl  of  Bute.  These  ladies,  who 
risten  in  mind,  feeling,  and  affection,  he  visited  among 
the  noblest  and  most  interesting  that  all  Scotland  can 
■hew — alike  fiunous  in  history  and  romance  ;,  and  he  was 
noS  nnwilHng  to  make  Both  well  and  Blantyre  the  subject  of 
another  ballad ;  of  which,  however,  only  a  first  and  im- 
pcrfisct  draft  has  been  recovered. 

One  morning,  daring  his  visit  to  Bothwell,  was  spent  on 
an  ezcanioa  to  the  ruins  of  Craignethan  Castle,  the  seat, 
in  former  days,  of  the  great  Evandale  branch  of  the  house 
of  Hamilton,  but  now  the  property  of  Lord  Douglas ;  and 
the  poeS  expressed  such  rapture  with  the  scenery,  that  his 
hosts  nrgefl  him  to  accept,  for  his  lifetime,  the  use  of  a 
small  habitable  house,  enclosed  within  the  circuit  of  the 
ancient  walls.  This  ofier  wss  not  at  once  declined ;  but 
orcmnstances  oocuired  before  the  end  of  the  year  which 
nendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  establish  his  summer 
residence  in  Lanarkshire.  The  castle  of  Craignethan  is  the 
arigiDal  of  his  ''  'mietudlem.*' 

His  note-book  of  this  year  has  sujlplied  the  recent  edi- 
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tiona  of  his  poetry  with  several  other  ballads  in  an  inoom- 
plete  state :  but  notwithstanding  all  these  varied  essays, 
and  the  charms  of  the  distinguished  societ/  into  which  bis 
reputation  had  already  introduced  him,  his  friends  do  not 
appear  to  have  as  yet  entertained  the  slightest  notion  that 
literature  was  to  be  the  main  business  of  his  life.  ^  A  letter 
of  one  very  early  correspondent,  Mr  Kerr  of  Abbotnde, 
congratuhites  him  on  his  having  had  more  to  do  at  the 
autumnal  asdzes  of  Jedburgh  this  year  than  on  any  former 
occasion,  which  intelligence  he  seems  himself  to  have  com- 
municated with  no  feeble  expressions  of  satisfiiction.  ^^  I 
greatly  enjoy  this,"  says  Kerr.  **  Go  on ;  and  with  your 
strong  sense  and  hourly  ripening  knowledge,  that  you  must 
rise  to  the  top  of  the  tree  in  the  Parliament  House  in  due 
season,  I  hold  as  certain  as  that  Murray  died  Lord  Mans- 
field. But  don^t  let  many  an  Orid,^  or  rather  many  a 
Bums  (which  is  better),  be  lost  in  you.  I  rather  think 
men  of  business  have  produced  as  good  poetry  in  their  by- 
hours  as  the  professed  regulars  ;  and  I  don't  see  any  suffi- 
cLent  rciison  why  Lord  President  Scott  should  not  be  a 
famous  poet  (in  the  vacation  time),  when  we  have  seen  a 
President  Montesquieu  step  so  nobly  beyond  the  trammels 
in  the  Esprit  des  Loix.  I  suspect  Dryden  would  have  been 
a  happier  man  had  he  had  your  profession.  The  reasoning 
talents  visible  in  his  verses,  assure  me  that  he  would  have 
ruled  in  Westminster  Hall  as  easily  as  he  did  at  Button's, 
and  he  might  have  found  time  enough  besides  for  even- 
thing  that  one  really  honours  his  memory  for.*'  This  friend 
appears  to  have  entertained,  in  October  1799,  the  Y&ry 
opinion  as  to  the  profesaUm  of  literature  on  which  Scott 
acted  through  life. 

Having  again  given  a  week  to  Liddesdale,  in  company 
with  Mr  Shortreed,  he  spent  a  few  days  at  Rosebank,  and 

>  How  sweet  an  Ovid,  Murray  was  onr  boast ; 
How  many  Martials  were  in  Pulfney  lost.— Z>ui«cuuf,  iv.  170. 
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WM  preparing  to  retnm  to  Edinburgh  for  the  winter,  when 
he  reeeiTed  a  yisit  which  had  consequences  of  importance. 
In  the  early  days  of  Launcelot  Whale,  he  had  had  for  a 
cbssfellowMr  James  Ballantyne,  the  eldest  son  of  a  decent 
shopkeeper  in  Kelso,  and  their  acquuntance  had  nerer 
been  altogether  broken  off,  as  Soott^s  visits  to  Rosebank 
were  frequent,  and  the  other  had  resided  for  a  time  in  Edin- 
iMirgb,  when  pursuing  his  education  with  a  view  to  the 
profeanon  of  a  solicitor.  Mr  Ballant3me  had  not  been  suc- 
oenfiil  in  his  attempts  to  establish  himself  in  that  branch  of 
the  law,  and  was  now  the  printer  and  editor  of  a  weekly 
newspaper  in  his  native  town.  He  called  at  Rosebank 
one  morning,  and  requested  his  old  acquaintance  to  supply 
a  few  pangraphs  on  some  legal  question  of  the  day  for  his 
Kdu  Mail,  Soott  complied ;  and  carrying  his  article 
himself  to  the  printing-ofBce,  took  with  him  also  some  of 
hia  recent  pieces,  designed  to  appear  in  Lewises  Collection. 
With  these,  especially,  as  his  Memorandum  says,  the  **  Mor- 
bdiian  fragment  after  Goethe,'*  Ballantyne  was  charmed, 
and  he  expressed  his  regret  that  Lewises  book  was  so  long 
b  appearing.  Soott  talked  of  Lewis  with  rapture  ;  and, 
after  reciting  some  of  his  stanzas,  said — **  I  ought  to  apolo- 
gise to  you  for  having  troubled  you  with  anything  of  my 
own  when  I  had  things  like  this  for  your  ear." — ^^  I  felt  at 
ODcc,*'  says  Ballantyne,  ^'that  his  own  verses  were  far 
above  what  Lewis  could  ever  do,  and  though,  when  I  said 
this,  he  dissented,  yet  he  seemed  pleased  with  the  warmth 
of  my  approbation.**  At  parting,  Scott  threw  out  a  casual 
obaervation,  that  he  wondered  his  old  friend  did  not  try  to 
get  some  little  booksellers'  work,  **  to  keep  his  types  in 
play  during  the  rest  of  the  week.**  Ballantyne  answered, 
that  such  an  idea  had  not  before  occurred  to  him — that  he 
had  no  acquaintance  vrith  the  Edinburgh  *^  trade  ;**  but,  if 
he  had,  his  types  were  good,  and  he  thought  he  could 
aiibrd  to  work  more  cheaply  than  town-printers.  Scott, 
**  with  hia  good  humoured  smile,**  said, — "  You  had  better 
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try  what  70a  can  do.  You  liave  been  pnusing  my  little 
ballads  ;  si^pose  you  print  off  a  dosen  copies  or  so  of  as 
many  as  will  make  a  pamphlet,  sufficient  to  let  my  Edin- 
burgh acquaintances  judge  of  your  skill  for  themaelyes." 
Ballantyne  assented ;  and  I  believe  exactly  twelve  copies 
of  William  and  £^len,  The  Fire-King,  The  Chase,  and  a 
few  more  of  those  pieces,  were  thrown  off  accordingly,  with 
the  tide  (alluding  to  the  long  delay  of  Lewises  Collection) 
of  ''Apology  for  Tales  of  Terror— 1799.**  This  first 
specimen  of  a  press,  afterwards  so  celebrated,  pleased 
Scott ;  and  he  said  to  Ballantyne — ''  I  have  been  for  years 
collecting  old  Border  ballads,  and  I  think  I  could,  with 
little  trouble,  put  together  such  a  selection  from  them  as 
might  make  a  neat  little  volume,  to  sell  for  four  or  five 
shillings.  I  will  talk  to  some  of  the  booksellers  about  it 
when  I  get  to  Edinburgh,,  and  if  the  thing  goes  o&,  yon 
shall  be  the  printer.'*  Ballantyne  highly  relished  the  pro- 
posal; and  the  result  of  this  little  exp^ment  changed 
wholly  the  course  of  his  woridly  fortunes,  as  well  as  of  his 
iiiend^s, 

Mr  Ballantyne,  after  recounting  this  conversation,  says : — 
''  I  do  not  believe  that  even  at  this  time  he  seriously  contem* 
plated  giving  himself  much  to  literature ;"  but  I  think  a 
letter  addressed  to  Ballantyne,  in  the  following  April, 
afEbrds  considerable  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this 
impression.  Scott  there  states,  that  he  and  another  acquain- 
tance of  the  printer*s  had  been  consulting  together  ss  to 
the  feasibility  of  ''no  less  than  a  total  plan  of  migration 
from  Kelso  to  Edinburgh  ;**  and  proceeds  to  say,  that,  in 
his  opinion,  there  was  then  a  very  favourable  opening  in 
Edinburgh  for  a  new  printing  establishment,  conducted  by 
a  man  of  talent  and  education.  He  mentions — ^bendes  the 
ehance  of  a  share  in  the  printing  of  law-pi^»6rs — ^firstly,  a 
weekly  newspaper  of  the  higher  class ;  secondly,  a  month- 
ly magazine ;  and  thirdly,  an  annual  register,  as  midertak- 
ings  aU  likely  to  be  well  rQoeived ;  suggests  that  the  general 
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imbfiihing  tnde  itself  was  in  &  very  languid  condition ; 
aad  ends  with  &  hint  that  ^*  pecnoiary  aasiatance,  if  wanted, 
migfat  (no  doabt)  be  procured  on  terms  of  a  share,  or 
trtfaerwise."  The  coincidence  of  most  of  these  air-drawn 
schemes  with  things  afterwards  realized,  is  certainty  Tery 
itifldng.  At  the  same  time,  between  October  1799  and 
Aprfl  1800,  there  had  oocnrred  a  change  in  Scott's  per- 
lonal  affiurs  yery  Ukely  to  have  strengthened,  if  not  origi- 
nated the  design,  which  Ballantyne  did  not  believe  him  to 
hare  seriously  entertained  at  the  time  of  their  autumnal 
mterriew. 

Shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the  Winter  Session, 
the  office  of  Sh^iff- depute  ci  Selkirkshire  became  vacant 
by  the  death  of  an  early  ally  of  Scott's,  Andrew  Flummer 
of  IGddlestead^  a  schoUr  and  antiquary,  who  had  entered 
with  teal  mto  his  ballad  researches,  and  whose  name  occurs 
aeooidingly  more  than  once  in  the  notes  to  the  Border 
Miastrelsy.  Perhaps  the  community  of  their  tastes  may 
have  had  some  part  in  suggesting  to  the  Duke  of  Buodench, 
that  Scott  might  fitly  succeed  Mr  Plummer  in  the  magistm- 
ture.  fie  that  as  it  might,  his  Grace's  influence  was  used 
with  Mr  Henry  Dundas  (afterwards  Viscount  MelviUe) 
who  in  those  days  had  the  general  control  of  the  Crown 
patronage  in  Scotland,  and  was  prepared  to  look  favour- 
ably on  8oott*8  pretensions  to  some  office  of  this  descrip- 
tion. Though  neither  the  Duke  nor  this  able  Minister 
were  at  all  addicted  to  literature,  they  had  both  seen  him 
iSrequently  under  their  own  roofii,  and  been  pleased  wiih  his 
mannen  and  oonTersation ;  and  he  had  by  this  time  come 
to  be  on  terms  of  afiectionate  intimacy  with  some  of  the 
jonnger  members  of  eitiier  family.  The  £irl  of  Dalkeith 
(afterwards  Duke  Qiarles  of  Bucdeuch),  and  his  brother 
Lord  Montagu,  both  partidpadng  with  kindred  ardour  in 
the  military  patriotism  of  the  period,  had  been  thrown 
into  his  society  under  drcmnstances  well  qualified  to  ripen 
aeqnaiotanoe  into  confidence.     Robert  Dundas,  eldest  son 
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of  the  Minuter,  had  been  one  of  Scott's  companioDB  in  the 
High  School ;  and  he,  too,  had  been  of  late  a  lively  partaker 
in  the  business  of  the  yeomanry  cavalry;  and,  last  not  least, 
Soott  always  remembered  with  gratitude  the  strong  inter- 
cession on  this  occasion  of  Lord  Melville*s  nephews,  Robert 
Dundas  of  Amiston,  the  Lord  Advocate  of  the  time,  and 
William  Dnndas,  then  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Control. 

His  oppointment  to  the  Sheriffship  bears  date  16th  De- 
cember 1799.  It  secured  him  an  annual  salary  of  L.300 ; 
an  addition  to  his  resources  which  at  once  relieved  his 
mind  from  whatever  degree  of  anxiety  he  might  have  felt ' 
in  considering  the  prospect  of  an  increaang  fiimily,  along 
with  the  ever  precarious  chances  of  a  profession,  in  the 
daily  drudgery  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  he 
ever  could  have  found  much  pleasure. '  The  duties  of  the 
office  were  far  from  heavy  ;  the  territory',  small,  peaceful, 
and  pastoral,  was  in  great 'part  the  property  of  the  Duke 
of  Bucdeuch ;  and  he  turned  with  redoubled  zeal  to  his 
project  of  editing  the  ballads,  many  of  the  best  of  which 
belonged  to  this  very  district  of  his  favourite  Border — ^those 
*^  talcs  **  which,  as  the  Dedication  of  the  Minstrelsy  ex- 
presses it,  had  *^  in  elder  times  celebrated  the  prowess  and 
cheered  the  halls"  of  his  noble  patron's  ancestors. 

Scott  found  able  assistants  in  the  completion  of  his  de- 
sign. Richard  Heber  (long  Member  of  Parliament  for  the 
University  of  Oxford)  happened  to  spend  this  winter  in 
Edinburgh,  and  was  welcomed,  as  his  talents  and  accom- 
plishments entitled  him  to  be,  by  the  cultivated  society  of 
the  place.  With  Scott,  his  multifarious  learning,  particu- 
larly his  profound  knowledge  of  the  literary  monuments  of 
the  middle  ages,  soon  drew  him  into  habits  of  dose  alliance ; 
the  stores  of  his  library,  even  then  extensive,  were  freely 
laid  open,  and  his  own  oral  commentaries  were  not  leas 
valuable.  But  through  him  Soott  made  acquaintance  with 
a  person  still  more  qualified  to  give  efifectaal  aid  in  this  un* 
dertaking.     Few  who  read  these  pages  can  be  unacquainted 
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the  kftding  fiicto  in  the  history  of  John  Leyd^.  Few 
cu  need  to  be  Teminded  that  this  extniordinarj  man,  bom 
in  a  di^erd's  cottage  in  one  of  the  wildest  valleys  of  Box- 
bnr^bshire,  and  of  course  almost  entirely  self-educated,  had, 
befiare  he  attained  his  nineteenth  year,  confinmded  the  doc- 
ton  of  Edinburgh  by  the  portentous  mass  of  his  acquisitions 
in  ahnost  every  department  of  learning.  He  had  set  the 
extremest  penury  at  utter  defiance,  or  rather  he  had 
nerer  been  conscious  that  it  could  operate  as  a  bar; 
ftr  bread  and  water,  and  access  to  books  and  lectures, 
ooDpiiaed  all  within  the  bounds  of  his  wishes ;  and  thus 
be  tofled  and  battled  at  the  gates  of  science  after  science, 
until  \uB  unconquerable  perseyeranoe  carried  everything  be- 
ftie  it ;  and  yet  with  this  m<Miaado  abstemiousness  and  iron 
bardnesB  of  will,  perplexing  those  about  him  by  manners 
and  halnts  in  which  it  was  hard  to  say  whether  the  moss- 
trooper or  the  schoolman  of  former  days  most  prevailed, 
he  was  at  heart  a  poet. 

Archibald  Constable,  in  after  life  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  British  pubHshen,  was  at  this  period  the  keeper  of 
a  small  book-shop,  into  which  few  but  the  poor  students  of 
Lqrden*s  order  had  hitherto  found  their  way.  Heber,  in 
the  coune  of  his  bibliomanical  prowlings,  discovered  that 
it  oontained  some  of 

"'The  small  old  volnmes,  dark  with  tarnished  gold," 
whkh  were  already  the  Delilahs  of  his  imagination  ;  and, 
mofeover,  that  tiie  young  bookseller  had  himself  a  strong 
taste  tor  such  charmers.  Frequenting  the  place,  accordingly, 
he  observed  with  some  curiosity  the  countenance  and  gestures 
of  another  diuly  visitant,  who  came  not  to  purchase,  evi- 
dently, but  to  pore  over  the  more  recondite  articles — often 
balanced  for  hours  on  a  ladder  with  a  folio  in  his  hand  like 
Dominie  Sampson.  The  English  virtuoso  was  on  the  look- 
out for  any  books  or  MSS.  that  might  be  of  use  to  the  editor 
of  the  projected  ^*  Minstrelsy/*  and  some  casual  colloquy 
led  to  the  discoveiy  that  this  new  stranger  was,  amidst  the 
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endless  labyrinth  of  his  lore,  a  master  of  legend  aad  trsdi* 
tion— an  enthnsiastic  collector  and  skiUul  expounder  of 
dieee  very  Border  ballads.  Scott  heard  with  mnch  in- 
terest Heber^s  account  of  his  odd  acquaintance,  and  found, 
when  introduced,  the  person  whose  initials,  affixed  to  a 
series  of  pieces  in  Terse,  chieflj  translations  from  Greek, 
Latin,  and  the  northern  languages,  scattered,  during  the 
last  three  or  four  yean,  over  the  pages  of  the  *'  Edinburgh 
Magazine,**  had  often  much  exdted  his  curiosity,  as  Tarious 
indications  pointed  out  the  Scotch  Border  to  be  the  native 
district  of  this  unknown  *^  J.  L.** 

These  new  friendships  led  to  a  great  change  in  Leyden*s 
position,  puiposes,  and  prospects.  He  was  presently  re- 
oeived  into  the  best  society  of  Edinburgh,  where  his  un- 
ooulhness  of  demeanour  does  not  seem  to  have  at  all  in- 
terfered with  the  general  appreciation  of  his  genius,  his 
endowments,  and  amiable  Tirtues.  Fixing  his  ambition  on 
the  East,  where  he  hoped  to  rival  the  achievements  of  Sir 
^William  Jones,  he  at  length,  about  the  beginning  of  1802, 
obtained  the  promise  of  some  literary  appointment  In  the 
East  India  Company's  service ;  but  when  the  time  drew 
near,  it  was  discovered  that  the  patronage  of  the  season 
had  been  exhausted,  with  the  exception  of  one  mtrgeom* 
assistants  commission — which  had  been  with  difficulty  se- 
cured for  him  by  Mr  William  Dnndas ;  who,  moreover, 
was  obliged  to  inform  him,  that  if  ho  aceq>ted  it,  he  moat 
be  qualified  to  pass  his  medical  tnals  within  six  months. 
This  news,  which  would  have  crushed  any  other  maa*8 
hopes  to  the  dust,  was  only  a  welcome  fillip  to  the  ardour 
of  Leyden.  He  that  same  hour  grappled  with  a  new 
science  in  full  confidence  that  whatever  ordinary  men  could 
do  in  three  or  four  years,  his  energy  could  accomplish  in  as 
many  months ;  took  his  degree  accordingly  in  the  beginnings 
of  1803,  having  just  before  published  his  beautiful  poem. 
The  Scenes  of  Infancy;  sailed  to  India ;  nused  for  himself, 
within  seven  short  years,  the  reputation  of  the  most  mar- 
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vdloof  of  Onent^tats;  and  died,  in  the  nudst  of  the 
proudest  hopes,  at  the  same  age  with  Burns  and  Byron,  in 
1811. 

But  to  return : — hejden  was  enlisted  by  Scott  in  the 
nrrioe  of  Lewis,  and  immediately  contributed  a  ballad, 
called  The  Elf-King,  to  the  Tales  of  Terror.  Those  highly- 
tpitited  pieees,  the  Cout  of  Keeldar,  Liord  Soulis,  and  The 
Mermaid,  were  furnished  for  the  original  department  of 
Seolt^s  own  collection :  and  the  Dissertation  on  Fairies,  pre- 
fixed to  ita  second  volume,  '*  although  arranged  and  di- 
gerted  fay  the  editor,  abounds  with  instances  of  such  curious 
raiding  aa  Leyden  only  had  read,  and  was  originaUy  com- 
piled by  him  ;^  but  not  the  least  of  his  labours  was  in  the 
ooileetioo  of  the  old  ballads  themsdyes.  When  he  first 
eoBTcned  with  Ballantyne  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed 
vofic,  and  llie  printer  signified  his  belief  that  a  single  rolume 
of  moderate  suse  would  be  sufficient  for  the  materials, 
Leyden  esdumed — ^*  Dash  it,  does  Mr  Scott  mean  another 
Unn  thing  like  Croetz  of  Berlichingen  ?  I  have  iQore  than 
that  in  my  head  myself:  we  shall  turn  out  three  or  four 
Tolomes  at  least.**  He  went  to  work  stoutly  in  the 
don  of  these  wider  views.  "  In  this  labour,  **  says 
Seott,  **  he  was  equally  interested  by  firiendship  for  the 
editor,  and  by  his  own  patriotic  seal  for  the  honour  of  the 
ScottiBh  borden ;  and  both  may  be  judged  of  from  the 
feikmiiig  drcumstance.  An  interesthig  firagment  had  been 
oUatned  of  aa  ancient  historical  ballad ;  but  the  remamder, 
to  the  great  disturbance  of  the  editor  and  his  coadjutor, 
was  not  to  be  reoorered.  Two  days  afterwards,  while  the 
editor  was  sitting  with  some  company  after  dinner,  a  sound 
wts  heard  at  a  distance  like  that  of  the  whistling  of  a 
tempest  through  the  torn  rigging  of  the  vessel  which  scuds 
befi>re  it.  The  sounds  increased  as  they  approached  more 
near ;  and  Leyden  (to  the  great  astonishment  of  such  of 
the  guests  as  did  not  know  him)  burst  into  the  room, 
rfmnting  the  denderated  ballad  with  the  most  enthuaastic 
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gesture,  and  all  the  energy  of  what  he  uaed  to  call  the  saw- 
tones  of  his  Toioe.  It  turned  out  that  he  had  walked  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty  miles  and  back  again,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  Tisiting  an  old  person  who  possessed  this  precioas 
remnant  of  antiquity."  ^ 

During  the  years  1800  and  1801,  the  Ifinstrelsy  formed 
its  editor's  chief  occupation — ^a  labour  of  love  truly,  if  e^er 
such  there  was ;  but  neither  this  nor  his  sheriffihip  inter- 
fered with  his  regular  attendance  at  the  Bar,  the  abandon- 
ment of  which  was  all  this  whOe  as  far  as  it  eV^  had  been 
from  hb  imagination,  or  that  of  any  of  his  friends.  He 
continued  to  have  his  summer  headquarters  at  Lasswade  ; 
and  Sir  John  Stoddaxt,  who  visited  him  there  in  the  course 
of  his  Scottish  tour  (publishe«l  in  1801),  dwells  on  "  the 
simple  unostentatious  elegance  of  the  cottage,  and  the  do- 
mestic picture  which  he  there  contemplated — a  man  of 
natire  kindness  and  cultivated  talent,  passing  the  intervals 
of  a  learned  profesnon  amidst  scenes  highly  favourable  to 
his  poetic  inspirations,  not  in  churlish  and  rustic  solitude, 
but  in  the  daily  exercise  of  the  most  precious  sympathies 
as  a  husband,  a  father,  and  a  friend."  His  means  of 
hospitality  were  now  much  enlarged,  and  the  cottage  on  a 
Saturday  and  Sunday  at  least,  was  seldom  without  visitors. 

Among  other  indications  of  greater  ease  in  his  circum- 
stances, which  I  find  in  his  letter-book,  he  writes  to  Heber, 
after  his  return  to  London  in  May  1800,  to  request  his 
good  offices  on  behalf  of  Mrs  Scott,  who  had  ^^  set  her 

^  JSssay  an  the  Life  of  Leyden — Miscellaneoiis  Prose.  Many 
tributes  to  his  memory  are  scattered  over  hia  friend's  works,  both 
prose  and  verse ;  and,  above  all,  Scott  did  not  for^t  him  when 
exploring,  three  yean  after  his  death,  the  scenery  of  The  Lord 

of  the  Isles ; — 

**  Seeaat  mmg  by  him  who  »lng»  do  mora  i 
His  blight  ud  brief  oftreer  is  o'er. 

AaA  malt  hie  toiiAfal  •traiiiB  i 
Qoencb'd  is  bi<  lamp  of  Taried  lore. 
Th»k  loved  the  lif  hi  of  eoar  to  pour  i 
A  diaUnt  and  a  deadly  shore 
Hai  LeydoBt  cold  remalna  f 
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heart  on  a  phaeton,  at  once  strong,  and  low,  and  hand- 
iome,  and  not  to  cost  more  than  thirty  gumeaa ;"  which 
oombinatioQ  of  advantages  Heber  seems  to  have  found  by  no 
means  easy  of  attainment.  The  phaeton  was,  however, 
discovered  ;  and  its  springs  must  soon  have  been  put  to  a 
ioflicieni  trial,  for  this  was  ^^  the  first  wheeled  cairisge  that 
ever  penetrated  into  Liddesdale  '* — ^namely,  in  August  1 800. 
The  friendship  of  the  Bnccleuch  family  now  placed  better 
mans  of  research  at  his  disposal,  and  Lord  Dalkeith  had 
taken  special  care  that  there  should  be  a  band  of  pioneers  in 
waiting  when  he  reached  Hermitage. 

Though  he  nad  not  given  up  Lasswade,  his  sherifi&hip 
DOW  made  it  neoessazy  for  him  that  he  should  be  frequently 
in  Ettriok  Foratt.  On  such  occasions  he  took  up  his  lodg- 
ingi  in  the  little  inn  at  Clovenford,  a  fiivourite  fishing  sta- 
tbn  on  the  road  from  Edinburgh  to  Selkirk.  From  this 
place  he  could  ride  to  the  county  town  whenever  business 
lequired  his  presence,  and  he  was  also  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  vales  of  Yarrow  and  Ettrick,  where  he  obtained 
Urge  accessions  to  his  store  of  ballads.  It  was  in  one  of 
these  ezcnntons  that,  penetrating  beyond  St  Mary's  lake, 
he  found  a  hospitable  reception  at  the  farm  of  Blackhoufe^ 
wlaited  on  the  Douglas-bum,  then  tenanted  by  a  remark- 
aUe  &iiuly,  to  which  I  have  already  made  allusion — that  of 
WHIiam  Ludlaw.  He  was  then  a  v^  young  man,  but 
the  extent  of  his  acquirements  was  already  as  noticeable  as 
the  vigour  and  Qrif;inality  of  hu  mind ;  and  their  corre- 
spondence where  ^*  Sir'*  passes,  at  a  few  bounds,  through 
*'  Dear  Sir,"  and  "  Dear  Mr  Laidlaw,"  to  «*  Dear  WilUe," 
ffaewB  how  speedily  this  new  acquaintance  had  wanned  into 
a  very  tender  afiection.  Laidlaw's  aeal  about  the  ballads 
was  repaid  by  Scott's  anxious  endeavours  to  get  him  re- 
moved frx^m  a  sphere  for  which,  he  writes,  ^*  it  is  no  flat- 
tny  to  say  that  you  are  much  too  good.*'  It  was  then, 
and  always  continued  to  be,  his  opinion,  that  his  friend 
WIS  particularly  qualified  for  entering  with  advantage  on  the 
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Btady  of  tbe  medical  profession  ;  bat  such  designs,  if  Laid* 
law  himself  ever  took  them  up  seriouslj,  were  not  ultimately- 
penievered  in  ;  and  I  question  whether  any  worldly  sacoesB 
could,  after  all,  have  overbalanced  the  retrospect  of  an 
honourable  life  spent  happily  in  the  open  lur  of  nature, 
amidst  scenes  the  most  captivating  to  the  eye  of  genius,  and 
in  the  intimate  confidence  of,  perhapit;  the  greatest  of  con- 
temporary minds. 

James  Hogg  spent  ten  years  of  his  life  in  the  service  of 
Mr  Laidlaw^s  fiither,  but  he  had  passed  into  that  of  an- 
other sheep-farmer  in  a  neighbouring  vallej,  before  Soott 
first  visited  Blackhouse.  William  Laidlaw  and  Hogg^ 
were,  however,  most  intimate  finends,  and  the  former 
took  care  that  Scott  should  see,  without  delay,  one  whose 
fondness  for  the  minstrelsy  of  the  Forest  was  equal  to 
his  own,  and  whose  aged  mother  was  celebrated  for  having 
by  heart  several  ballads  in  a  more  perfect  form  than  any 
other  inhabitant  of  the  vale  of  Ettrick.  The  personal 
history  of  James  Hogg  must  have  interested  Scott  efven 
more  than  any  acquisition  of  that  sort  which  he  owed  to 
this  acquaintance  with,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  man 
that  ever  wore  the  maud  of  a  shepherd.  Under  the  garb, 
aspect,  and  bearing  of  a  rude  peasant — ^and  rude  enough 
he  was  in  most  of  these  things,  even  after  no  inconsiderable 
experience  of  society — Scott  found  a  brother  poet,  a  true 
son  of  nature  and  genius,  hardly  conscious  of  his  powers. 
He  had  taught  himself  to  write  by  copying  the  letters  of  a 
printed  book  as  he  lay  watching  his  fiock  on  the  hill-side, 
and  had  probably  reached  the  utmost  pitch  of  his  amlntion, 
when  he  first  found  that  his  artless  rhymes  could  touch  the 
heart  of  the  ewe-milker  who  partook  the  shelter  of  his  mantle 
during  the  passing  storm.  As  yet  his  naturally  kind  and 
ample  character-  had  not  been  exposed  to  any  of  the  dan- 
gerous flatteries  of  the  world  ;  his  heart  was  pure,  his  en« 
thusiasm  buoyant  as  that  of  a  happy  child ;  and  well  as 
Scott  knew  that  reflection,  sagacity,  wit,  and  wisdom,  were 
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Mittered  abtrndaatlj  among  the  humblest  rangers  of  Umbb 
ptfltonl  flolitadee,  there  was  here  a  depth  and  a  brightness 
that  filled  him  with  wonder,  combined  with  a  quaintaess  of 
hnraoor,  and  a  thousand  little  touches  of  absurdity,  which 
aflbrded  him  more  entertainment,  as  I  have  often  heard 
Urn  say,  than  the  best  oomedj  that  ever  set  the  pit  in  a 
rair. 

Soott  opened  in  the  same  year  a  correspondence  with 
the  venerable  Bishop  of  Dromore,  who  seems,  however,  to 
have  done  little  more  than  express  a  warm  interest  in  an 
nndertakiiig  so  nearly  resembling  that  which  will  ever  keep 
kii  own  name  in  remembrance.  He  had  more  success  in 
his  ^tplications  to  a  more  unpromising  quarter — namely, 
with  Joseph  Bltson,  the  ancient  and  virulent  assailant  of 
BUiop  Percy^s  editorial  character.  This  narrow-minded, 
sour,  and  dogmatical  little  word-catcher  had  hated  the 
vsiy  name  of  a  Scotsman,  and  was  utterly  incapable  of 
empathizing  vrath  any  of  the  higher  views  of  his  new  cor- 
respondent. Yet  the  bland  courtesy  of  Scott  disarmed 
even  this  half-crazy  pedant;  and  he  communicated  the 
stores  of  his  really  valuable  learning  in  a  manner  that 
seems  to  have  greatly  surprised  all  who  had  hitherto  held 
say  iateroourse  with  him  on  antiquarian  topics.  It  asto- 
nished, above  all,  the  amiable  and  elegant  George  EUis, 
whose  acquaintance  was  about  the  same  time  opened  to 
SeoCt  through  their  common  friend  Heber.  Mr  Ellis 
was  now  busily  engaged  in  collecting  the  materials  for  his 
channiDg  works,  endtled  Specimens  of  Andent  English 
Poetry,  and  Specimens  of  Ancient  English  Romance.  The 
ooffiespondence  between  him  and  Scott  soon  came  to  be 
constant.  They  met  personally,  before  many  letters  had 
been  exchanged,  conceived  for  each  other  a  cordial  respect 
and  ailection,  and  continued  on  a  footing  of  almost  bro« 
iherly  intimacy  ever  after.  To  this  alliance,  Scott  owed, 
anrang  other  advantages,  his  early  and  ready  admission  to 
the  aoquaintanoe  and  familiarity  Of  Ellis*s  bosom  friend,  his 
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coa4Jutor  in  the  Anti-jacobin,  and  the  confidant  of  all  his 
literary  schemes,  Mr  Canning. 

Soott  spent  the  Christmas  of  1801  at  Hamilton  Palace^ 
in  Lanarkshire.  To  Lady  Anne  Hamilton  he  had  bec» 
introduced  by  her  friend,  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell,  and 
both  the  late  and  present  Dukes  of  Hamilton  appear  to 
have  partaken  of  Lady  Anne^s  admiration  for  Glenfinlas 
and  the  Ere  of  St  John.  A  morning's  ramble  to  the  ma- 
jestie  ruins  of  the  old  baronial  castle  on  the  precipitoas 
banks  of  the  Eran,  and  among  the  adjoining  remains  of  the 
primeval  Caledonian  forest,  suggested  to  him  a  ballad,  not 
inferior  in  execution  to  any  he  had  hitherto  produced,  and 
especially  interesting  as  the  first  in  which  he  grapples  with 
the  world  of  picturesque  incident  unfolded  in  the  authentic 
annals  of  Scotland.  With  the  magnificent  localities  before 
him  he  skiUully  interwove  the  daring  assasanadon  of  the 
Regent  Murray  by  one  of  the  dafismen  of  ^'  the  princely 
Hamilton.**  Had  the  subject  been  taken  up  in  after  years, 
we  might  have  had  another  Marmion  or  Heart  of  Mid- Lo- 
thian ;  for  in  Cadyow  Castle  we  have  the  materials  and 
outline  of  more  than  one  of  the  noblest  of  ballads. 

About  two  years  before  this  piece  began  to  be  handed 
about  in  Edinburgh,  Thomas  Campbell  had  made  his  ap- 
pearance there,  and  at  once  seized  a  high  place  in  the  lite- 
rary worid  by  his  '•^  Pleasures  of  Hope.*'  Among  the  most 
eager  to  welcome  him  had  been  Scott ;  and  I  find  the  bro- 
ther-bard thus  expressing  himsdf  concerning  the  MS.  of 
Cadyow : — "  The  verses  of  Cadyow  Castle  are  perpetually 
ringing  in  my  imagination — 

Where,  mightiest  of  the  beuts  of  cHom 

That  roam  in  woody  Caledon,  , 

Crashing  the  forest  in  his  nee, 
The  moantain  bull  comes  thondering  on— - 

and  the  arrival  of  Hamilton,  when 

Beeldng  from  the  recent  deed. 
He  dashed  his  carbine  on  the  ground. 
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I  liaire  repeated  theae  lines  so  often  on  the  North  Bridge,  that 
the  whole  fraternity  of  coachmen  know  me  by  tongue  as  I 
pass.  To  be  sure,  to  a  mind  in  sober,  serious  street-walk- 
ing hnmoor,  jt  most  bear  an  appearance  of  lanacy  when 
one  stunps  with  the  hmried  pace  and  fervent  shake  of  the 
head,  which  strong,  pithy  poetry  excites." 

Aocofding  to  the  original  intention,  the  Sir  TriHrem^ 
sa  imperfect  romance,  ascribed  to  Thomas  of  Ercildonne, 
the  fiunons  old  seer  and  bard  of  the  border,  was  to  hare  had 
a  prominent  place  in  the  first  livraiwn  of  the  Minstrelsy ; 
but  from  the  rapid  accumnladon  of  matter  for  notes,  as  well 
as  of  miprinted  ballads,  this  plan  was  dropped.  The  Cad- 
vow  Csstle,  too,  was  ready,  bat  "  two  volnmes,"  as  BaUan- 
tpm  sajB,  ^^  were  already  full  to  overflowing ;"  so  it  also 
wis  resenred  for  a  third. 

Volnmes  L  and  11.  appeared  in  January  1802,  firom 
the  respectable  house  of  CadeU  and  Daries  in  the  Strand  ; 
Jod,  owing  to  the  cold  reception  of  Lewises  Tales  of 
Wonder,  which  had  come  forth  a  year  earlier,  these  may 
be  said  to  have  first  introduced  Scott  as  an  original 
writer  to  the  English  public.  In  his  Remarks  on  the  imita- 
tion of  Popular  Poetry,  he  says  : — *'  When  the  book  came 
out,  the  imprint,  Kelso,  was  read  with  wonder  by  amateurs 
of  typography,  who  had  never  heard  of  such  a  place,  and 
were  astonished  at  the  example  of  handsome  printing  which 
so  obscure  a  town  had  produced.''  One  of  the  embellish- 
neotB  was  a  view  of  Hermitage  Castle,  the  history  of  which 
is  rather  curious.  Scott  executed  a  rough  sketch  of  it 
during  the  last  of  his  **  Uddesdale  raids''  with  Shortreed, 
standing  for  that  purpose  for  an  hour  or  more  up  to  his 
middle  in  the  snow.  Nothing  can  be  ruder  Uian  the  per- 
Ibnnance;  but  his  firiend  William  Clerk  made  a  better 
drawmg  firom  it ;  and  firom  his,  a  third  and  fiirther  im- 
proved copy  was  done  by  Hugh  Williams,  the  elegant  ar- 
tist, afterwards  known  as  **  Greek  Williams."  '   Scott  used 

'  His  Travels  in  Greece  were  published  in  1820. 
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to  saj,  the  oddest  thing  of  all  was^  that  the  engraving, 
founded  on  the  labours  of  three  draughtsmen,  one  of  whom 
could  not  draw  a  straight  line,  and  the  two  others  had  never 
seen  the  place  meant  to  be  represented,  was  neverthelem 
pronounced  by  the  natives  of  Liddesdale  to  give  a  veiy  fair 
notion  of  the  ruins  of  Hermitage.  The  edition  was  ex- 
hausted in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  the  terms  of  publi- 
cation having  been  that  Scott  should  have  half  the  dear 
profits,  his  share  was  exactly  L.78,  10s. — a  sum  which 
certainly  could  not  have  repaid  him  for  the  actual  expendi- 
ture incurred  in  the  collection  of  his  materials. 

The  work  was  received  with  very  great  delight  by  Ellis  ; 
and  I  might  fill  many  pages  by  transcribing  applausive 
letters  from  others  of  acknowledged  discernment  in  this 
branch  of  literature.  John  Duke  of  Roxburgh  is  among 
the  number,  and  lie  conveys  also  ^  complimentary  message 
from  Lord  Spencer ;  Pinkerton  issues  his  decree  of  af^ro- 
bation  as  ex  cathedrd ;  Chalmers  overflows  with  heartier 
praise;  and  even  Joseph  Ritson  extols  his  presentation 
copy  as  ^^  the  most  valuable  literary  treasure  in  his  pos- 
session." There  follows  enough  of  female  admiration  to 
have  been  dangerous  for  another  man  ;  a  score  of  fine 
ladies  contend  who  shall  be  the  most  extravagant  in  en- 
comium— and  as  many  professed  blue-«tockings  come  after ; 
among,  or  rather  above  the  rest,  Anna  Seward,  ^*  the 
Swan  of  Lichfield,**  who  laments  that  her  *^  bright  lumi- 
nary," Darwin,  does  not  survive  to  partake  her  raptures ; 
—observes,  that  ^*  in  the  Border  Ballads  the  first  strong 
rays  of  the  Delpliic  orb  illuminate  Jellon  Graeme ;"  and 
concludes  with  a  fact  indispfttable,  but  strangely  expressed, 
viz.  that  ^^  the  Lady  Anne  Bothwell's  Lament,  Cowden- 
knowes,  &c.  &c.,  cUmatically  preceded  the  treasures  of 
Bums,  and  the  consummate  GlenfinUs  and  Eve  of  St 
John." 

The  reception  of  the  first  volumes  elated  naturally  their 
printer,  whom  George  Ellis  dubs  *•*•  the  Buhner  of  Kelso.** 


»  1 
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He  Abo  went  up  to  London  to  cultivate  acquaintanoe  with 
pablishera,  and  on  his  return  writes  thus  to  his  employer  :— 
'*  I  shall  ever  think  the  printing  the  Scottish  Minstrelsy  one 
of  tiie  most  fortunate  circomstances  of  my  life.  I  have 
gained,  not  lost  by  it,  in  a  pecuniary  light ;  and  the  pros- 
pects it  has  been  the  means  of  opening  to  me,  may  ad- 
▼antageoosly  influence  my  future  destiny.  I  can  never  be 
foffidently  grateful  for  the  interest  you  unceasingly  take  in 
ajr  welfare.  One  thing  is  clear — ^that  Kelso  cannot  be 
mj  abiding  place  for  aye.*^  The  great  bookseller,  Long- 
man, repaired  to  Scotland  soon  afler  this,  and  made  an  of- 
fer for  the  copyright  of  the  Minstrelsy,  the  third  yolume  in- 
cluded. This  was  accepted,  and  it  was  at  last  settled  that 
Sir  IVistrem  should  appear  in  a  separate  shape.  In  July 
Soott  proceeded  to  the  Borders  with  Leyden.  *^  We  have 
JQst  eonduded,*'  he  tells  EUis,  *^  an  excursion  of  two  or 
three  weeks  through  my  jurisdiction  of  Selkirkshire,  where, 
is  defiance  of  mountuns,  riven,  and  bogs,  dtaap  and 
dr^,  we  have  penetrated  the  very  recesses  of  Ettrick 
Forest,  to  which  district,  if  I  ever  have  the  happiness  of 
welcoming  you,  you  will  be  convinced  that  I  am  truly 
the  sheriff  of  the  *  cairn  and  the  scaur.'  In  the  course 
of  oar  grand  tour,  besides  the  risks  of  swamping  and 
breaking  our  necks,  we  encountered  the  formidable  hard- 
ihips  of  sleeping  upon  peat-stacks,  and  eating  mutton 
■liin  by  no  common  butcher,  But  deprived  of  life  by  the 
judgment  of  God,  as  a  coroner's  inquest  would  express 
themselves.  I  have,  however,  not  only  escaped  safe  *  per 
varios  casus,  per  tot  disciimina  rerum,'  but  returned  loaded 
with  the  treasures  of  oral  tradition.  The  principal  result 
of  our  inquiries  has  been  a  complete  and  perfect  copy 
of  MaitUmd  with  his  Auld  Berd  Graie,  referred  to  by 
Douglas  in  his  Palice  of  Honour.  You  may  guess  the 
nuprise  of  Leyden  and  myself  when  this  was  presented  to 
OS,  copied  down  from  the  recitation  of  an  old  shepherd, 
hy  a  ooontiy  fanner,  and  with  no  greater  corruptions  thac 
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might  be  supposed  to  be  iDtroduced  by  the  kpse  of  time) 
and  the  ignoranoe  of  recitei:8.** 

Leyden  eeems  to  hare  spent  mach  of  that  automn  ai 
the  Lasswade  cottage,  and  here  he  enconntered  Joseph 
Ritson.     Their  host  delighted  to  detail  the  scene  that  oc- 
curred when  his  two  rough  allies  first  met  at  dinner.    Well 
knowing  Ritson^s  holy  horror  of  all  animal  food,  Leyden 
complained   that  the  joint  on  the  table  was  overdone. 
**  Indeed,  for  that  mutter,*'  cried  he,  ^*  meat  can  never 
be  too  little  done,  and  raw  b  best  of  all/'     He  sent  to 
the  kitchen  accordingly  for  a  plate  of  literally  raw  beef, 
and  manfully  ate  it  up,  with  no  sauce  but  the  exquisite 
ruefnlnras  of  the  Pythagorean's  glances.     Mr  R.  Gillies, 
a  gentleman   of  the  Scotch  Bar  (since  known  for  some 
excellent  translations  from  the  German),  was  present  an- 
other day  when  Ritson  was  in  Scotland.    '^  In  ai^>roach- 
iniv  the  cottage,"  he  says,  ^^  I  was  struck  with  the  ex- 
cetKling  air  of  neatness  that  prevailed  around.     The  band 
of  tasteful  cultivation  had  been  tiiere,   and  all  -methods 
euiployetl  to  convert  an  ordinary  thatched  cottage  into  a 
handsome  and  comfortable  abode.     At  this  early  period, 
Scott  was  more  like  the  portrait  by  Saxon,  engraved  for 
the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  than  to  any  subsequent  picture. 
He  retained  in  features  and  form  an  impress  of  that  elas- 
ticity and  youthful  vivacity,  which  he  used  to  compUin 
wore  off  after  he  was  foMy,  and  by  his  own  account  was 
exchanged  for  the  plodding  heaviness  of  an  operose  student. 
He  had  now,  indeed^  somewhat  of  a  boyish  gaiety  of  look, 
and  in  person  was  tall,  slim,  and  extremely  active."     He 
and  Erskine  were  about  to  start  on  a  walk  to  Roslin,  and 
Mr  Gillies  accompanied  them.    In  the  course  of  their  walk, 
Scott's  foot  slipped,  as  he  was  scrambling  towards  a  cave 
on  the  edge  of  a  precipitous  bank,  and  "  had  there  be^i 
no  trees  in  the  way"  (says  this  writer),  "  he  must  have 
been  killed ;  but  midway  he  was  stopped  by  a  large  root  of 
hazel,  when,  instead  of  struggling,  which  would  have  made 
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natten  greatly  wone,  he  aeemed  perfectly  reagned  to  hui 
fiite,  and  slipped  through  the  tangled  thicket  till  he  lay 
flat  on  the  river^a  brink.  He  roae  in  an  instant  from  his 
lecambent  attitude,  and  with  a  hearty  laugh  called  out^-* 
Now,  let  me  see  who  else  will  do  the  like.  He  scrambled 
up  the  cliff  with  alacrity,  and  entered  the  cave,  where  we 
bad  A  long  dialogue.'*  Even  after  he  was  an  old  and  hoary 
Biao,  he  continually  encountered  such  risks  with  the  same 
r^Uissness.  The  extraordinary  strength  of  his  hands  and 
arms  was  his  great  reliance  in  all  such  difficulties,  and  if 
he  could  see  anything  to  lay  hold  of,  he  was  afraid  of  no 
leap,  or  rather  hop,  that  came  in  his  way.  Mr  Gillies 
adds,  that  when  they  drew  near  the  famous  chapel  of 
Kodin,  Erskine  expressed  a  hope  that  they  might,  as  ha- 
lihoal  Tisitors,  escape  hearing  the  usual  endless  story  of  the 
old  woman  that  shewed  the  ruins ;  but  Scott  answered, 
"  Hiere  is  a  pleasure  in  the  song  which  none  but  the  song- 
ftreBS  knows,  and  by  telling  her  we  know  it  all  already, 
we  should  make  the  poor  devil  unhappy.'* 

On  their  return  to  the  cottage,  Scott  inquired  for  the 
teamed  ccMage^eater,  who  had  been  expected  to  dinner. 
^*  Indeed,"  answered  hb  wife,  ^*  you  may  be  happy  he  is 
not  here — ^he  is  so  yery  disagreeable.  Mr  Leyden,  I  be- 
liere,  frightened  him  away."  It'  turned  out  that  it  was 
even  so.  When  Ritson  appeared,  a  round  of  cold  beef 
was  on  the  luncheon-table,  and  Mrs  Scott,  forgetting  his 
peculiar  creed,  ofiered  him  a  slice.  ^^  The  antiquary,  in 
his  indignation,  expressed  himself  in  such  outrageous  terms 
to  the  lady,  that  Leyden  first  tried  to  correct  him  by  ridi- 
cule, and  then,  on  the  madman  growing  more  violent,  be- 
came angry  in  his  turn,  till  at  last  he  threatened,  that  if  he 
were  not  silent,  he  would  (hraw  his  neck.  Scott  shook  his 
head  a;^  this  recital,  which  Leyden  observing,  grew  vehe- 
ment in  his  own  justification.  Scott  said  not  a  word  in 
reply,  but  took  up  a  large  bunch  of  feathers  fastened  to  a 
•tick,  denominated  a  duster^  and  shook  it  about  the  stu- 
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denffl  ears  till  he  laughed — then  changed  the  subject.^ 
All  this  18  very  characteristic  of  the  parties. — Scott*s  pU>- 
fnl  ayersion  to  ^spute  was  a  trait  in  his  mind  and  manners, 
that  could  alone  hare  enabled  him  to  make  use  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  of  two  such  per- 
sons as  Ritson  and  Leyden.^ 

Shortly  after  this  visit,  Leyden  went  to  London,  and  in 
the  letter  that  introduced  him  to  Ellis,  Scott  mentions, 
among  other  things  to  be  included  in  the'  third  volume  of 
the  Minstrelsy,  "  a  iong  poem**  from  his  own  pen — "  a 
kind  of  romance  of  Border  chiyalry,  in  a  light-horseman 
sort  of  stanza.**  This  refers  to  the  first  draught  of  The 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel ;  and  the  author's  description  of 
it  as  being  ^^  in  a  light-horseman  sort  of  stanza,**  wus  pro* 
bably  suggested  by  the  circumstances  under  which  the  greater 
part  of  that  draught  had  been  accomplished.  He  has  told 
us,  in  his  Introduction  of  1830,  that  the  poem  originated 
in  a  request  of  the  young  and  lovely  Countess  of  Dalkeith, 
that  he  would  writ&  a  ballad  on  the  legend  of  Gilpin  Hor- 
ner :  that  he  began  it  at  Lasswade,  and  read  the  opening 
stanzas,  as  soon  as  they  were  written,  to  Erskine  and 
Cranstoun :  that  their  reception  of  these  was  apparently 
so  cold  as  to  disgust  him  with  what  he  had  done ;  but 
that  finding,  a  few  days  afterwards,  that  the  verses  had 
nevertheless  excited  their  curiosity,  and  haunted  their 
memory,  he  was  encfouraged  to  resume  the  undertak- 
ing. The  scene  and  date  of  this  resumpdon  I  owe  to 
the  recollection  of  the  then  Comet  of  the  Light-home. 
While  the  troop  were  on  permanent  duty  at  Mussel- 
burgh, in  the  autumnal  recess  of  1802,  the  Quartcr- 
Master,  during  a  charge  on  Portobello  sands,  received  a 
kick  of  a  horse,  which  confined  him  for  three  days  to  his 
lodgings.  Mr  Skene  found  him  busy  with  his  pen ;  and 
he  produced  before  these  three   days  ezpved  the  first 

*  See  Gillie8*8  Beminiscences  of  Sir  Walter  Soott 
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onto  of  Uie  haj^  rery  nearly,  if  hu  fiiend's  memory  may 
be  Irngted,  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  ultimately  pub- 
liabed.  That  the  whole  poem  was  sketched  and  filled  in 
with  eztrwrdinary  rapidity,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in 
believing.  He  himself  says  (in  the  Introduction  of  1830), 
th$t  after  he  had  once  got  fairly  into  the  vein,  it  proceeded 
at  the  rate  of  about  a  canto  in  a  week«  '  The  Lay,  how- 
erer,  like  the  Tristrem,  soon  outgrew  the  dimensions  which 
be  had  originally  contemplated ;  the  design  of  including  it 
in  tbe  tlurd  Tolume  of  the  Minstrelsy  was  of  course  aban- 
doned ;  and  it  did  not  appear  until  nearly  three  years  after 
that  (brtnnate  mishap  on  the  beach  of  Portobello. 

Xext  springs  Scott  hurried  up  to  London  as  soon  as  the 
Comrt  rose,  in  hopes  of  se<nng  Ley  den  once  more  before  he 
left  England ;  but  he  came  too  late.  He  thus  writes  to 
Ballantyne,  on  the  2l8t  April  1803  : — ^'  I  have  to  thank 
yoQ  for  the  accuracy  with  which  the  Minstrelsy  is  thrown 
oC  Longman  and  Bees  are  delighted  with  the  printing. 
I  mean  this  note  to  be  added,  by  way  of  advertisement  :— 
*  In  the  press,  and  will  speedly  be  published,  the  Lay  of 
the  Last  Minstrel,  by  Walter  Scott,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the 
Ui&strelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border.  Also  &  Tristrem,  a 
Metrical  Bomiince,  by  Thomas  of  Ercildoune,  called  the 
Rhymer,  edited  from  an  andeut  MS.,  with  an  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  Walter  Scott,  Esq.*  Will  you  cause  such  a 
thing  to  be  appended  in  your  own  way  and  fiuhion  ?'* 

Ibis  letter  is  dated  «<  No.  15  Piccadilly  West,"— he 
and  Mrs  Scott  being  there  domesticated  under  the  roof  of 
the  hrfte  M.  Charles  Dnmergue,  a  man  of  superior  abilities 
sad  excellent  education,  well  known  as  surgeon-dentbt  to 
tbe  royal  fiunily — ^who  had  been  intimately  acquainted 
«ith  the  Charpentiera  in  France,  an^  warmly  befriended 
Mm  Soott*s  mother  on  her  first  arrival  in  England.  M. 
Dnmeigue^s  house  was,  throughout  the  whole  period  of  the 
eoiigntion,  liberally  opened  to  the  exiles  of  his  native  ooun- 
Uj;  nor  did  jome  of  the  noblest  of  those  unfortunate  re- 
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fugees  scrapie  to  make  a  free  use  of  his  parse,  as  well  as  of 
his  hospitality.  Here  Scott  met  much  highlj  interestiiig 
French  society,  and  until  a  child  of  his  own  was  establisiied 
in  London,  he  never  thought  of  taking  up  his  abode  any- 
where else,  as  often  as  he  had  occasion  to  be  in  town. 

The  letter  is  addressed  to  '^  Mr  James  BallaotynOf  prin- 
ter, Abbey-hill,  Edinburgh  ;**  which  shews,  that  before  the 
third  volume  of  the  Minstrelsy  passed  through  the  preM, 
the  migration  recommended  two  years  earlier  had  at  length 
taken  place*  ^*  It  was  about  the  end  of  1802,**  says  Bal*- 
lantyne,  ^'  that  I  closed  with  a  plan  so  congenial  te 
my  wishes.  I  removed,  bag  and  baggage,  to  Edinbuigfa, 
finding  accommodation  for  two  presses,  and  a  proof  one, 
in  the  precincts  of  Holyrood-house,  then  deriving  new 
lustre  and  interest  from  the  recent  arrival  of  the  royal 
exiles  of  France.  In  these  obscure  premises  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  productions  of  what  we  called  The  Bor- 
der Press  were  printed.^*  The  Memorandum  states,  that 
Scott  having  renewed  his  hint  as  to  pecuniaiy  assistance,  as 
soon  as  the  printer  found  his  finances  strutened,  ^*  a  liberal 
loan  was  advanced  accordingly." 

Heber,  and  Macintosh,  then  at  the  height  of  his  repu- 
tation as  a  conversationist,  and  daily  advancing  also  at  the 
Bar,  had  been  ready  to  welcome  Scott  in  town  as  old 
friends;  and  Rogers,  William  Stewart  Rose,  and  several 
other  men  of  literary  eminence,  were  at  the  same  time 
added  to  the  list  of  his  acquaintance.  His  principal  ob- 
ject, however — having  missed  Leyden — was  to  make  ex^ 
tracts  from  some  MSS.  in  the  library  of  John  Duke  of 
Roxburgh,  for  the  illnstration  of  the  Tristrem ;  and  be 
derived  no  small  assistance  in  other  researches  of  the  like 
kind  firom  the  collections  which  the  inde&tigable  and 
obliging  Douce  placed  at  his  disposal.  Having  completed 
these  labours,  he  and  Mrs  Scott  went,  with  Heber  and 
Douce,  to  viat  EUis  at  Sanninghill,  where  they  spent  a 
happy  week,  and  their  host  and  hostess  heard  the  first  two 
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or  Ibvee  eantoe  of  the  Lay  of  the  I^st  Minstrel  xead  under 
aa  old  oakin  Windaor  Forest. 

From  thenoB  they  proceeded  to  Oxford,  accompanied  by 
Heber ;  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  thai  Scott  first  saw  his 
fiiend's  brother,  Reginald,  in  afterdays  the  apostolic  Bishop 
of  Calcutta.  He  had  just  been  declared  the  saccessfnl 
etndidale  for  that  yearV  poetical  prbe,  and  read  to  Scott 
St  bfeak&st,  in  Braaen  Nose  College,  the  MS.  of  his 
Palestine.  Scott  observed  that,  in  the  verses  on  Solo- 
mon^a  Temple,  one  striking  circumstance  had  escaped  him, 
nsiaely,  that  no  tools  were  used  in  its  erection.  Reginald 
retbed  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  corner  of  the  room,  and 
rstomed  with  the  beautiful  lines, — 

'*  No  hsmmer  fell,  no  ponderous  axes  rung, 
like  some  tall  pahn  the  myatio  fabric  sprung. 
Majastio  sitenoe,"  &o. 

After  inspecting  the  Univernty  and  Blenheim,  Scott  re- 
turned to  Edinburgh,  where  the  completed  Minstrelsy  was 
pabfisbed  in  the  end  of  May.  The  reprint  of  the  Ist  and 
2d  volumes  went  to  1000  copies-— of  volume  third  Messrs 
Longman  had  ordered  1 500.  A  complete  edition  of  1250 
copies  followed  in  1806  ;  a  fourth,  also  of  1250,  in  1810  ; 
a  iifUi,  of  1500,  in  1812  ;  a  sixth,  of  500,  in  1820  ;  and 
nnoethen  it  has  been  incorporated  in  Scott's  Collected 
Poetry.  Of  the  Continental  and  American  editions  I  can  say 
notbmg,  except  Uiat  they  have  been  very  numerous.  The 
book  was  soon  translated  into  Crerman,  Danish,  and  Swe- 
dUi ;  and  the  structure  of  those  languages  being  very  fa- 
vourable  to  the  undertaking,  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish 
Bolder  has  thus  become  widely  naturalized  among  nations 
themselves  rich  in  omilar  treasures  of  legendary  lore. 

He  speaks,  in  an  Essay  of  his  closing  years,  as  if  the 
tint  reception  of  the  Minstrelsy  on  the  south  of  the  Tweed 
had  been  cold.  *^The  curiosity  of  the  English,*'  he  says,  ^^  was 
act  much  awakened  by  poems  in  the  rude  garb  of  antiquity, 
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accompanied  mik  notes  referring  to  the  obscure  feuds  of 
barhsax>ua  clans,  of  whose  veiy  names  dvilized  histoiy  was 
if^orant."      In   writing  those  beautiful   Introductions  of 
1830,  however,  he  seems  to  have  trusted  entirely  to  his 
recollection  of  days  long  gone  by,  and  he  has  accord- 
ingly let  fall  many  statements  which  we  must  take  with 
some  allowance.     His  impressions  as  to  the  reception  of 
the  Minstrelsy  were  different,  when  writing  to  his  brother- 
in-law,  Charles  Carpenter,  on  the  3d  March  1803,  forthe 
purpose  of  introducing  Leyden,  he  said — ^^  I  have  con- 
trived to  turn  a  very  slender  portion  of  literary  talents  to 
some  account,  by  a  publication  of  the  poetical  antiquities  of 
the  Border,  where  the  old  people  had  preserved  many  bal- 
lads descriptive  of  the  manners  of  the  country  during  the 
wars  with  England.     This,  trifling  collection  was  so  well 
^  received  by  a  discerning  public j  that,  after  receiving  about 
L.100  profit  for  the  first  edidon,  which  my  vanity  cannot 
omit  informing  you  went  off  in  six  months,  I  have  sold  the 
copyright  for  L.500  more.'*     This  u  not  the  language  of 
disappointment ;  and  though  the  edition  of  1803  did  not 
move  ofiT  quite  so  rapidly  as  the  first,  and  the  work  did  not 
perhaps  attract  much  notice  beyond  the  more  cultivated 
students  of  literature,  until  the  Editor^s  own  Liay  lent  gene- 
ral interest  to  whatever  was  connected  with  his  name,  I  sus- 
pect there  never  was  much  ground  for  accusing  the  English 
public  of  regarding  the  Minstrelsy  with  mve  coldness  than 
the  Scotch — ^the  population  of  the  Border  districts  them- 
selves being,  of  course,  excepted.    Had  the  sale  of  the  origi- 
nal edition  been  chiefly  Scotch,  I  doubt  whether  Messrs 
Longman  would  have  so  readily  offered  L.500,  in  those  days 
of  the  trade  a  large  sum,  for  the  second.      Scott  had  be- 
come habituated,  long  before  1830,  to  a  scale  of  bookselling 
transactions,  measured  by  which  the  largest  editions  and 
copy-monies  of  his  own  early  days  appeared  insignificant ; 
but  the  evidence  seems  complete  that  he  was  well  oontented 
at  the  time. 
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He  certainly  had  every  reason  to  be  so  as  to  the  impress 
akm  which  the  Minstrelsy  made  on  the  minds  of  those  en- 
titled to  think  for  themselves  upon  such  a  subject.  The 
ancient  ballads  in  his  collection,  which  had  never  been 
printed  at  all  beibre,  were  in  number  forty-three ;  and  of 
the  others — most  of  which  were  in  fact  all  but  new  to  the 
modem  reader — ^it  is  little  to  say  that  his  editions  were 
BOperior  in  all  respects  to  those  that  had  preceded  them. 
He  had,  I  firmly  believe,  interpolated  hardly  a  line  or  even 
an  epithet  of  his  own ;  but  his  diligent  zeal  had  put  him  in 
poaocasion  of  a  variety  of  copies  in  different  stages  of  pre- 
aenrption ;  and  to  the  task  of  selecting  a  standard  text 
among  such  a  diversity  of  materials,  he  brought  a  know- 
ledge of  old  manners  and  phraseology,  and  a  manly  sim- 
plicity of  taste,  such  as  had  never  before  been  united  in  the 
perwm  of  a  poetical  antiquary.  From  among  a  hundred 
cocraptions  he  seized,  with  instinctive  tact,  the  primitive 
diction  and  imagery ;  and  produced  strains  in  which  the 
unbroken  energy  of  half-civilized  ages,  their  stem  and  deep 
passions,  thehr  daring  adventures  and  cruel  tragedies,  and 
even  their  mde  wUd  humour,  are  reflected  with  almost  the 
brigfatoeas  of  a  Homeric  mirror,  interrapted  by  hardly  a 
blot  of  what  deserves  to  be  called  vulgarity,  and  totally 
free  from  any  admixture  of  artificial  sentimentalism.  As  a 
pscMre  of  manners,  the  Scottish  Minstrelsy  is  not  surpassed, 
if  eqnaOed,  by  any  similar  body  of  poetry  preserved  in  any 
other  country ;  and  it  unquesUonably  owes  its  superiority 
in  this  respect  over  Percy's  Beliques,  to  the  Editor's  con- 
aeientions  fidelity,  on  the  one  hand,  which  prevented  the  in- 
trodnction  of  anything  new — ^to  his  pure  taste,  on  the  other, 
ia  the  balancing  of  discordant  recitations.  His  introduc- 
Uxrj  essays  and  notes  teemed,  with  curious  knowledge,  not 
haatOy  grasped  for  the  occasion,  but  gradually  gleaned  and 
aifled  by  the  patient  laboftr  of  years,  and  presented  with  an 
e§0fj  unaffected  propriety  and  elegance  of  arrangement  and 
expression,  which  it  may  be  doubted  if  he  ever  materially 
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8ai|MUued  in  the  happiest  of  his  imnginatiTe  narrations.  I 
well  remember,  when  Waverley  was  a  new  book,  and  ail 
the  world  were  puzzling  themselTes  about  its  authorship,  to 
have  heard  the  Poet  of  *^  The  Isle  of  Palms*'  exclaim  im- 
patiently — ^^  I  wonder  what  all  these  people  are  perplexing 
themselves  with :  have  they  forgotten  the  praae  of  the  Min- 
strelsy ?**  £ven  had  the  Editor  inserted  none  of  his  own 
verse,  the  work  would  have  contained  enough,  and  more 
than  enough,  to  found  a  lasting  and  graceful  reputation. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  however,  that  the  Minstrelsy  of 
the  Scottish  Border  has  derived  a  very  large  aooession  of 
interest  from  the  subsequent  career  of  its  Editor.  One  of 
the  critics  of  that  day  said  that  the  book  contained  *^  the 
elements  of  a  hundred  historical  romances ;  ** — and  this 
critic  was  a  prophetic  one.  No  person  who  has  not  gone 
through  its  volumes  for  the  express  purpose  of  comparing 
their  contents  with  his  great  original  works,  can  have 
formed  a  conception  of  the  endless  variety  of  incidents  and 
images  now  expanded  and  emblazoned  by  his  mature  art. 
of  which  the  first  hints  may  be  foond  either  in  tiie  text  of 
those  primitive  ballads,  or  in  the  notes,  which  the  happy 
rambles  of  his  youth  had  gatiiered  together  for  tiieir  illus- 
tration. Id  the  edition  of  the  Minstrelsy  published  sinoe 
his  death,  not  a  few  such  instances  are  pointed  out ;  but 
the  list  might  have  been  extended  far  beyond  the  Ihnita 
which  such  an  edition  allowed.  The  taste  and  fimcy  of 
Scott  appear  to  have  been  formed  as  early  as  his  moral 
character :  and  he  had,  before  he  passed  the  threshold  of 
authorship,  assembled  about  him,  in  the  uncalculating  de- 
light of  native  enthusiasm,  almost  all  the  materiab  on  which 
his  genius  was  destined  to  be  employed  for  the  gratificatkm 
and  instruction  of  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


CbolribtitionB  to  the  Edinbnrgh  Review — ^Wordsworth — Hogg— ^ 
Sir  Tristrem — ReinoTal  to  ABhestiel — MQii£|iL.I^«rk — Publica- 


tion of  the  Laj  of  the  Last  Minstrel — ^I^irtnership  with  James 
RsIIsatjne — ^Yistt  to  London — Appointment  as  Clerk  of  8es- 
Roo.    1804-1806. 

flhort^f  after  the  complete  *^  Minstrels}-"  issued  from  the 
pnm,  Scott  mode  his  first  appearance  as  a  reviewer.  The 
Ediahiirgh  Beview  had  been  commenced  in  October  1802, 
mder  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  with 
whom,  during  his  short  residence  in  Scotland,  he  had  liyed 
OB  terms  of  great  kindness  and  fiuniliarity.  Mr  Smith  soon 
loigiied  the  editorship  to  Mr  Jeffrey,  who  had  by  this  time 
been  for  sereral  yeari  among  the  most  valued  of  Scott*s 
fiiends  and  oompanions  at  the  Bar ;  and,  the  new  jo«mal 
bang  &r  from  committing  itself  to  violent  politics  at  the 
outset,  he  appreciated  the  brilliant  talents  regolarly  engaged 
in  it  fiir  too  highly,  not  to  be  well  pleased  with  the  oppor- 
tonily  of  oceaMOoally  exercising  his  pen  in  its  service.  His 
bit  eontribntioa  was  an  article  on  Sonthey^s  Amadis  of 
GsoL  The  reader  may  now  trace  the  sequence  of  his 
sitides  in  the  Collective  edition  of  his  Miscellaneoas  Prose 
(1836). 

Dvring  the  summer  of  1808,  his  chief  literary  work 
was  oo  the  Sor  Trutrem^  bat  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel 
oiade  progress  at  iniervals—mosUy,  it  would  seem,  when 
be  was  in  quarters  with  his  troop  of  horse,  and  neces- 
nrily  without  his  books  of  reference.  The  resumption  of 
the  war  (after  the  short  peace  of  Amiens)  had  given  renewed 
soiouiiion  to  the  volonteers,  and  their  spirit  was  kept  up 
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during  two   or  three   yean  more  bj  the   luuntermitted 
threats  of  inTasion.     His  letters  abound  in  sketches  of  the 
camp-life  at  Musselburgh.     To  Miss  Seward,  for  example, 
he  says,  in  Julj : — ^^  We  are  assuming  a  very  military  ap- 
pearance.    Three  regiments  of  militia,  with  a  fiirmidable 
park  of  artillery,  are  encamped  just  by  us.     The  Edin- 
burgh Troop,  to  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  quarter- 
master, consists  entirely  of  young  gentlemen  of  ftmily, 
and  is,  of  course,  admirably  weU  mounted  and  armed. 
There  are  other  four  troops  in  the  regiment,  consisting 
of  yeonumiy,  whose   iron  fiioes  and  muscular  forms  an- 
nounce the   hardness  of  the  climate  against  which  they 
wrestle,  and  the   powers  which  nature,  has  given  them 
to  contend  with  and  subdue  it.     These  corps  have  been 
easily  raised  in  Scotland,  the  fanners  being  in  general  a 
high-spirited  race  of  men,  fond  of  active  exercises,  and 
patient  in  hardship  and  fiktigue.     For  myself,  I  must  own 
that  to  one  who  has,  like  myself  la  tiU  un  peu  exaUee^  ^  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  war '  gives,  for  a  time,  a  very 
poignant  and  pleasing  sensation.  The  imposing  ^pearanoe 
of  cavalry,  in  particular,  and  the  rush  which  marks  their 
onset,   appear  to  me  to  partake  highly  of  the  sublime. 
Perhaps  I  am  the  more  attached  to  this  sort  of  sport  of 
swords  because  my  health  requires  much  active  exerdae, 
and  a  lameness  contracted  in  childhood  renders  it  incon- 
venient for  me  to  take  it  otherwise  than  on  horseback.     I 
have,  too,  a  hereditary  attachment  to  the  animal — ^not,  I 
flatter  myself,  of  the  common  jockey  cast,  but  because  I  re- 
gard him  as  the  kindest  and  most  generous  of  the  subor< 
dinate  tribes.     I  hardly  even  except  the  dogs;  at  least 
they  are  usually  so  much  better  treated,  that  compuaakm. 
for  the  steed  should  he  thrown  into  the  scale  when  we 
weigh  their  comparative  merits.     My  wife  (a  foreigner) 
never  sees  a  horse  ill-used  without  asking  what  the  poor 
horse  has  done  in  his  state  of  pre-existenoe  ?  I  would  fidn 
hope  they  have  been  carters  or  haekoey-coachmen,  and  are 
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ooIt  experiencing  a  retort  of  the  ill-usage  they  have  for- 
merly inflicted.     What  think  yon  ?" 

It  was  in  that  autnmn  that  Scott  first  saw  Wordsworth. 
Their  common  acqnuntance,  Stoddart,  had  so  often  talked 
of  them  to  each  other,  that  they  met  as  if  they  had  not 
been  strangers ;  and  they  parted  fiiends. 

Mr  and  Miss  Wordsworth  had  just  completed  their  tour 
io  the  Highlands,  of  which  so  many  incidents  have  since 
been  nnmortaliaed,  both  in  the  poet's  verse  and  in  the 
hirdly  less  poetical  prose  of  hb  sister's  Diary.  On  the 
morning  of  the  17th  of  September,  having  left  their  car- 
riage at  BoeUn^  they  walked  down  the  valley  to  Lasswade, 
snd  arrived  there  before  Mr  and  Mrs  Scott  had  risen. 
**We  were  received,"  Mr  Wordsworth  has  told  me, 
**  widi  that  frank  cordiality  which,  under  whatever  drcum- 
stances  I  afterwards  met  him,  always  marked  his  manners ; 
sod,  indeed,  I  found  him  then  in  every  respects— except, 
pefhape,  that  his  animal  spirits  were  somewhat  higher — pre- 
dsdy  the  same  man  that  you  knew  him  in  later  life ;  the 
SMde  lively,  entertaining  conversation,  full  of  anecdote,  and 
averse  from  disquiaitidn ;  the  same  unaffected  modesty 
about  himself;  the  same  cheerful  and  benevolent  and  hope- 
ihl  views  of  man  and  the  world.  He  partly  read  and  partly 
recited,  sometimes  in  an  enthusiastic  style  of  chant,  the 
first  four  cantos  of  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel ;  and  the 
novelty  of  %h»  manners,  the  clear  picturesque  descriptions, 
and  the  easy  glowing  energy  of  much  of  the  verse,  greatly 
delighted  me." 

Afier  this  he  walked  with  the  tourists  to  Roslin,  and 
promised  to  meet  them  in  two  days  at  Melrose.  The  night 
before  they  reached  Melrose  they  slept  at  the  little  quiet 
inn  of  Clovenford,  where,  on  mentioning  his  name,  they 
«ev«  received  with  all  sorts  of  attention  and  kindness, — 
the  landlady  obsenring  that  Mr  Scott,  "  who  was  a  verj' 
clever  gentleman,*^  was  an  old  friend  of  the  house,  and 
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U8ua|ly  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  there  during  the  fishing 
season ;  but,  indeed,  says  Mr  Wordsworth,  '^  wherever  we 
named  him,  we  found  the  word  acted  aa  an  open  setamum  ; 
and  I  believe  that,  in  the  character  of  the  Sheriff^s  fiienda, 
we  might  have  counted  on  a  hearty  welcome  under  any 
roof  in  the  Border  country." 

He  met  them  at  Melrose  on  the  19th,  and  escorted  them 
through  the  Abbey,  pouring  out  his  rich  stores  of  history 
and  tradition.  They  then  dined  together  at  the  inn ;  bot 
Miss  Wordsworth  observed  that  there  was  some  difficulty 
about  arranging  matters  for  the  night,  **  the  landlady  re- 
fusing to  settle  anything  until  she  had  ascertained  from  Ae 
Sheriff  himself  that  he  had  no  objection  to  sleep  in  the  same 
room  with  WilUam,''^  Scott  was  thus  fiir  on  his  way  to  the 
Circuit  Court  at  Jedburgh,  in  his  capacity  of  Sheriff,  and 
there  his  new  friends  again  joined  him ;  but  he  begged 
that  they  would  Jiot  enter  the  court,  "  for,'*  said  he,  *'  I 
really  would  not  like  you  to  see  the  sort  of  figure  I  cut 
there."  They  did  see  him  casually,  however,  in  his  cocked 
hat  and  sword,  marching  in  the  Judge's  procession  to  the 
sound  of  one  cracked  trumpet,  and  were  then  not  surprised 
that  he  should  have  been  a  littie  ashamed  of  the  whole 
ceremonial.  He  introduced  to  them  his  friend  William 
Laidlaw,  who  was  attending  the  court  as  a  juryman,  and 
who,  having  read  some  of  Wordsworth's  verses  in  a  news- 
paper, was  exceedin^y  anxious  to  be  of  the  party,  when 
they  explored  at  leisure,  all  the  law-business  being  over, 
the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Jed,  and  the  ruins  of  the  Castle 
of  Femieherst,  the  original  fastness  of  the  noble  family  of 
Lothian.  The  grove  of  stately  ancient  elms  about  and 
below  the  ruin  was  seen  to  great  advantage  in  a  fine,  grey^ 
breezy  autumnal  afternoon ;  and  Mr  Wordsworth  hap- 
pened to  say,  "  What  life  there  is  in  trees  !" — ♦*  How 
different,"  said  Scott,  "  was  the  feeling  of  a  veiy  intelligent 
young  lady,  bom  and  bred  in  the  Orkney  Islands,  who 
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lately  came  to  spend  a  season  in  this  ndghbourhood ! 
She  told  me  nothing  in  the  mainland  scenery  had  so  much* 
ciisappointed  her  as  woods  and  trees.  She  found  them  so 
dead  and  lifeless,  that  she  could  never  help  pining  after  the 
eternal  motion  and  Tariety  of  the  ocean.  And  so  back  she 
ha&  gone,  and  I  believe  nothing  will  ever  tempt  her  from 
the  wind-sweep  Oreades  again." 

Next  day  they  proceeded  up  the  Teviot  to  Hawick^ 
Scott  entertaining  his  friends  with  some  legend  -or  ballad 
connected  with  every  tower  or  rock  they  passed.  He 
made  them  stop  to  admire  particularly  a  scene  of  deep 
and  solemn  retirement,  called  Hom^s  Pool,  from  its  having 
been  the  daily  haunt  of  a  contemplative  schoolmaster, 
known  to  him  in  his  youth ;  and  at  Kirkton  he  pointed 
out  the  little  village  schoolhouse,  to  which  his  friend 
Leyden  had  walked  six  or  eight  miles  every  day  across 
the  moors,  *^  when  a  poor  barefooted  boy."  From  Hawick, 
where  they  spent  the  night,  he  fed  them  next  morning 
to  the  brow  of  a  hill,  from  which  they  could  see  a  wide 
nnge  of  the  Border  mountains,  Ruberslaw,  the  Carter, 
and  the  Cheviots ;  and  lamented  that  neither  their  engage- 
ments nor  his  own  would  permit  them  to  make  at  this  time 
an  exeurdon  into  the  wilder  glens  of  Liddesdale,  "  where," 
said  he,  '*  I  have  strolled  so  often  and  so  long,  that  I  may 
say  I  have  a  home  in  every  farm-house."  *^  And,  indeed," 
adds  Mr  Wordsworth,  *^  wherever  we  went  with  him,  he 
seemed  to  know  eveiybody,  and  everj'body  to  know  and 
like  him.^  Here  tiiey  parted, — ^the  Wordsworths  to  pur- 
sue their  journey  homeward  by  Eskdale — he  to  return  to 
Lasswade. 

The  impression  on  Mr  Wordsworth's  mind  was,  that  on 
the  whole  he  attached  much  less  importance  to  his  literary 
labours  and  reputation  than  to  his  bodily  sports,  exercises, 
and  social  amusements ;  and  yet  he  spoke  of  his  profession 
as  if  he  had  already  given  up  almost  all  hope  of  rising  by 
it ;  and  some  allusion  being  made  to  its  profits,  observed 
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that  "  he  was  aure  he  could,  if  he  chose,  get  more  money 
than  he  should  ever  wish  to  have  ^m  the  bookaeUers/*  ^ 

This  confidence  in  his  own  literary  resources  appeared  to 
Mr  Wordsworth  remarkable — the  more  so,  from  tlie  care- 
less way  in  which  its  expression  dropt  from  him.  As  to  his 
despondence  concerning  the  Bar,  I  confess  his  fu'hook 
indicates  less  ground  for  such  a  feeling  than  I  should 
have  expected  to  discover  there.  His  practice  brought 
him,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  session  of  1796-7,  L.144, 
10s. ; — ^its  proceeds  fell  down,  in  the  first  year  of  his 
married  life,  to  L.79,  178. ;  but  they  rose  again,  in 
1798-9,  to  L.ld5,  9s. ;  amounted,  in  1799-1800,  to 
L.129,  13s.;  in  1800-1,  to  L.170 ;  in  1801-2,  to 
L.202,  12s. ;  and  in  the  session  that  had  just  elapsed 
(which  is  the  last  included  in  the  record  before  me),  to 
L.228,  188. 

I  have  already  said  something  of  the  beginning  of  Scott's 
acquaintance  with  "  the  Ettrick  Shepherd."  Shortly  after 
their  first  meedng,  Hogg,  coming  into  Edinburgh  with  a 
flock  of  sheep,  was  seized  with  a  sudden  ambition  of  seeing 
himself  in  type,  and  he  wrote  out  that  same  night  a  few- 
ballads,  already  famous  in  the  Forest,  which  some  obscure 
bookseller  gratified  him  by  printing  accordingly ;  but  they 
appear  ^  have  attracted  no  notice  beyond  their  original 
sphere.  Hogg  then  made  an  excursion  into  the  Highland^ 
in  quest  of  employment  as  overseer  of  some  extensive 
sheep-fiirm;  but,  though  Scott  had  furnished  him  with 
strong  recommendations  to  various  firiends,  he  returned 
without  success.  He  printed  an  account  of  his  travels, 
however,  in  a  set  of  letters  in  the  Scots  Magazine,  which, 
though  exceedingly  rugged  and  uncouth,  had  abundant 
traces  of  the  native  shrewdness  and  genuine  poetical  feeling 

*  I  have  drawn  up  the  account  of  this  meeting  from  my  reoollee* 
tion  partly  of  Mr  Wordsworth's  conversation — partly  from  that  of 
his  sister's  charming  '*  Diary,"  which  he  was  so  kind  as  to  read 
over  to  me  on  the  16th  May  1836. 
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of  this  remarkable  man.  These  also  failed  to  excite  atten- 
tkm ;  bat,  uxideterred  by  such  disappointments,  the  Shep- 
herd no  sooner  read  the  third  volumo  of  the  "  Minstrelsy,*' 
thsD  he  made  up  his  mind  that  the  Editor's  "  Imitations  of 
the  Ancients*'  were  by  no  means  what  they  should  have 
been.  ^*  Immediately,"  he  says,  in  one  of  his  many  me- 
moin  of  himself,  *^  I  chose  a  nnmber  of  traditional  facts, 
sad  set  about  imitating  the  manner  of  the  ancients  myself." 
These  imitations  he  transmitted  to  Scott,  who  warmly 
praised  the  many  striking  beauties  scattered  over  their 
rough  sorfiuse.  The  next  time  that  business  carried  him 
to  E^horgh,  Scott  invited  him  to  dinner,  in  company  with 
Udlaw,  who  happened  also  to  be  in  town,  and  sonke  other 
tdmirers  of  the  rustic  genius.  When  Hogg  entered  the 
diaving-room,  Mrs  Scott,  bdng  at  the  time  in  a  delicate 
state  of  health,  was  reclining  on  a  sofa.  The  Shepherd, 
after  bong  presented,  and  making  his  best  bow,  took 
powssion  of  another  sofa  placed  opposite  to  hers,  and 
itratcfaed  himself  thereupon  at  all  his  length ;  fbr,  as  he 
asid  afterwards,  ^^  I  thought  I  could  neyer  do  wrong  to 
copy  the  lady  of  the  house."  As  his  dress  at  this  period 
VIS  precisely  that  in  which  any  ordinary  herdsman  attends 
ciille  to  the  market,  and  his  hands,  moreover,  bore  most 
l(||ible  marks  of  a  recent  sheep-smearing,  the  lady  of  the 
bouse  did  not  observe  with  p^ect  equanimity  the  novel 
unge  to  which  her  chintz  was  exposed.  The  Shepherd, 
however,  remarked  nothing  of  all  this-^dined  heartily  and 
drank  freely,  and,  by  jest,  anecdote,  and  song,  afforded 
ploBtiful  merriment.  As  the  liquor  operated,  his  familin- 
nty  iooreased ;  from  Mr  Scott,  he  advanced  to  ^'  Sherra," 
•nd  thence  to  '•  Scott,"  "  Walter,"  and  »*  Wattie,"— until, 
«t  sapper,  he  fiurly  convuhMsd  th^  whole  party  by  address- 
ing Mrs  ScoU,  as  ''  Charlotte." 

The  collection  entitled  *'The  Mountain  Bard"  was  eren- 
toally  published  by  Constable,  in  consequence  of  Scott's 
'^wommendation,  and  this  work  did  at  last  aflR>rd  Hogg  no 
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slender  share  of  the  reputation  for  whibh  he  had  so  long 
thirsted.  It  is  not  my  business,  however,  to  pursue  the 
details  of  his  story. 

'*  Sir  Tristrem  '*  was  at  length  published  on  the  2d  of 
i/liy  1804,  by  Constable,  who,  however,  expected  so  lit- 
tle popularity  for  the  work,  that  the  edition  consisted  only 
of  150  copies.  These  were  sold  at  a  high  price  (two 
guineas),  otherwise  they  would  not  have  been  enough  to 
cover  the  expenses  of  paper  and  printing.  Mr  Ellis  and 
other  friends  were  much  dissatisfied  with  these  arrange- 
ments ;  but  I  doubt  not  that  Constable  was  a  better  judge 
than  any  of  them.  The  work,  however,  partook  in  due 
time  of  the  favour  attending  its  editor's  name,  and  had 
been  twice  reprinted  before  it  waa  included  in  the  col]e<y> 
tive  editions  of  his  poet^.  It  was  not  a  performance 
from  which  he  had  ever  anticipated  any  pecuniary  profit, 
but  it  muntained  at  least,  if  it  did  not  raise,  his  reputation 
in  the  circle  of  his  fellow-antiquaries ;  and  his  own  Cofi- 
clusion,  in  the  manner  of  the  original  romance,  must 
always  he  admired  as  a  specimen  of  skill  and  dexterity. 
As  to  the  arguments  of  the  Introduction,  I  shall  not 
in  this  place  attempt  any  discussion.  Whether  the  story 
of  Tristrem  was  first  told  in  Welsh,  Armorican,  French, 
or  English  verse,  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  that 
it  had  been  told  in  verse,  with  such  success  as  to  ob- 
tain very  general  renown,  by  Thomas  of  Erdldoune^ 
and  that  the  copy  edited  by  Scott  was  either  the  composi- 
tion of  one  who  had  heard  the  old  Rhymer  recite  his  lay, 
or  the  identical  lay  itself.  The  introduction  of  Thomas's 
name  in  the  third  person,  as  not  the  author,  but  the 
author's  authority,  appears  to  have  had  a  great  share  in 
convincing  Scott*  that  tfie  Auchinleck  MS.  contained  not 
the  original,  but  the  copy  of  an  English  admirer  and  con- 
temporar)'.  This  point  seems  to  have  been  rendered  more 
doubtful  by  some  quotations  in  the  recent  edition  of  War- 
ton's  Histoiy  of  English  Poetry ;  but  the  argument  de- 
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rifed  fitym  the  enUmaiastic  exclamation,  ^^  God  help  Sir 
Tristrem  the  knight — he  fonght  for  England,  ^^  still  re- 
mains ;  and  stronger  perhaps  even  than  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  modern  philologists,  is  the  total  absence  of  any  Scottish 
or  even  Northumbrian  peculiarities  in  the  diction.  All  this 
controTersj  maj  be  waived  here.  Scott's  object  and  de- 
light WHS  to  revive  the  fame  of  the  Rhymer,  whose  tradi- 
tional histoiy  he  had  listened  to  while  yet  an  in&nt  among 
the  crags  of  SmaHholme.  Me  had  already  celebrated  him 
in  a  noble  ballad  ;^  he  now  devoted  a  volume  to  elucidate 
a  fragment  supposed  to  be  substantially  his  work ;  and  we 
dudl  find  that  thirty  years  after,  wh^  the  lamp  of  his  own 
geDios  was  all  but  spent,  it  could  still  revive  and  throw  out 
at  least  some  glimmerings  of  its  original  brightness  at  the 
name  of  Thomas  of  Erdldoune.' 

In  the  course  of  the  preceding  summer,  the  Lord-Lieu- 
tenaat  of  Selkirkshire  complained  of  Scott's  military  zeal 
A  interfering  sometimes  with  the  discharge  of  his  shrieval 
iu&cdons,  and  took  occasion  to  remind  him,  that  the  law, 
requiring  every  Sheriff  to  reside  at  least  four  months  in  the 
year  within  his  own  jurisdiction,  had  not  hitherto  been 
complied  with.  While,  in  consequence  of  a  renewal  of 
this  hint,  he  was  seeking  about  for  some  ^^  lodge  in  the 
Forest,*^  his  kinsman  of  Harden  suggested  that  the  tower 
of  Aold  Wat  (the  Siammschloss  of  their  family)  might  be 
refitted,  so  as  to  serve  his  purpose  ;  and  he  received  the 
proposal  with  enthunastic  delight.  On  a  more  careful  in- 
cptttion  of  the  localities,  however,  he  became  sennble  that 
he  would  be  ^practicaUy  at  a  greater  distance  firom  county 
badness  of  all  kinds  at  Harden,  than  if  he  were  to  con- 
tinue at  Lasswade.  Just  at  this  time,  the  house  of  Ashes- 
oe),  ntnated  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Tweed,  a  few 
miles  firom  Selkirk,  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  its  pro- 
pnetor,  Colonel  Russell,  who  had  married   a   sister  of 

^  8ee  J^)6tieai  Works  (Edition  1841),  pp.  572-581. 
'  Compare  the  Fiilh  Qiaptftr  of  CmiU  Danget-ous, 
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Scott's  mother,  and  the  consequent  dispersion  of  the  fa- 
mily.    The  young  I^aird  of  Ashestiel,  his  cousin,  was  then 
in  India ;  and  the  Sheriff  took  a  lease  of  the  house,  with 
a  small  farm  adjoining.    On  the  4th  May,  two  days  after 
the  Tristrem  had  been  published,  he  says  to  Ellis,  who 
was  meditating  a  northern  tour — *^  I  have  been  engaged 
in  travelling  backwards  and  forwards  to  Selkirkshire  upon 
little  pieces  of  business,  just  important  enough  to  prevent 
my  doing  anything  to  purpose.   One  groat  matter,  however, 
I  have  achieved,  which  is,  procuring  myself  a  place  of  rea- 
dence,  which  will  save  me  these  teasing  migrations  in  fiiture, 
so  that  though  I  part  with  my  sweet  little  cottage  on  the 
banks  of  the  £sk,  you  will  find  me  this  summer  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  ancient  Reged,  in  a  decent  farm-house 
dverhanging  the  Tweed,  and  situated  in  a  wild  pastoral 
country."     And  again,  on  the  19ih,  he  thus  apologizes  for 
not  having  answered  a  letter  of  the  tenth  : — *^  For  more 
than  a  month  my  head  was  fairly  tenanted  by  ideas,  which, 
though  strictly  pastoral  and  rural,  were  nether  literary  nor 
poetical.      Long  sheep  and  thort  sheep,  and  tups  and  ^m- 
mers^  and  hogs  and  dinmonts,  had  made  a  perfect  sheepfbM 
of  my  understanding,  which  is  hardly  yet  cleared  of  them.  ^ 
I  hope  Mrs  Ellis  will  clap  a  bridle  on  her  imagination. 
Ettrick  Forest  boajsts  finely  shaped  hills  and  clear  roman- 
tic streams ;  but,  alas !  they  are  bare  to  wildness,  and  de- 
nuded of  the  beautiful  natural  wood  with  which  they  were 
formerly  shaded.     It  is  mortif}ing  to  see  that,  thoug^h 
wherever  the  sheep  are  excluded,  the  copse  has  irnme* 
diately  sprang  up  in  abundance,  so  that  enclosures  only  are 
wanting  to  restore  the  wood  wherever  it  might  be  useful  or 

1  Hogg  describes  the  amiuement  of  the  Sheriff  in  1801,  upon 
hearing  a  discnssion  on  the  meaning  of  long  sheep  and  short  sheep 
(so  called  according  to  the  length  of  the  fleece)  ;  and  adds — 
**  When  I  SAW  the  very  same  words  repeated  near  the  beginning 
(p.  4)  of  the  Biack  Dwarf,  how  eould  I  be  mistaken  of  the 
author  V'^^Auiolnogmphy  prefixed  to  AUrim  Taks, 
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ornamental,  yet  biutil}'  a  proprietor  has  attempted  to  give 
it  (air  play  for  a  resurrection.*' 

On  the  10th  of  June  1804,  died,  at  his  seal  of  Rosebank, 
Captain  Rohi^rt  Scott,  the  alSectioDate  uncle  whose  name 
has  often  occurred  in  this  narratiye.  "  He  was,"  says  his 
nephew  to  Ellis,  on  the  18th,  '^a  man  of  universal  .bene- 
▼olenoe  and  great  kindness  towards  his  Mends,  and  to  me 
individually.  His  manners  were  so  much  tinged  with  the 
habits  of  celibacy  as  to  render  them  peculiar,  though  by  no 
means  unpleasingly  so,  and  his  profession  (that  of  a  seaman) 
gave  a  high  colouring  to  the  whole.  The  loss  is  one  which, 
though  the  course  of  nature  led  me  to  expect  it,  did  not 
take  place  at  last  without  considerable  pain  to  my  feelings. 
Hie  arrangement  of  his  afiairs,  and  the  distribudon  of  his 
•mall  fortune  among  his  relations,  will  devolye  in  a  great 
measure  upon  me.  He  has  distinguished  me  by  leaving  me 
a  beantiM  little  villa  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  with 
every  possible  oonyenience  annexed  to  it,  and  about  thirty 
acres  of  the  finest  land  in  Scotland.  Notwithstanding, 
however,  the  temptation  that  this  bequest  ofiers,  I  con* 
tinue  to  pursue  my  Reged  plan,  and  expect  to  be  settled  at 
Asheatiel  in  the  course  of  a  month.  Rosebank  is  situated 
ao  near  the  village  of  Kelso,  as  hardly  to  be  sufficiently  a 
eoontry  residence ;  besides,  it  is  hemmed  in  by  hedges 
and  ditches,  not  to  mention  Dukes  and  Lady  Dowagers, 
which  are  bad  things  for  little  people.  It  is  expected  to 
sell  to  great  advantage.  I  shall  buy  a  mountain  farm  with 
the  porchaae-mooey,  and  be  quite  the  Laird  of  the  Cairn 
and  the  Scaw*.** 

Scott  sold  Rosebank  in  the  course  of  the  year  for  L.5000. 
This  bequest  made  an  important  change  in  his  pecuniary 
position,  and  influenced  accordingly  the  arrangements  of 
hia  fotore  life.  Independently  of  practice  at  the  Bar,  and 
of  literary  profits,  he  was  now,  with  his  little  patrimony,  his 
Sheiiflship,  and  about  L.200  per  annum  arinng  from  tha 
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stock  ultimately  settled  on  his  wife,  in  possesnon  of  a  fixed 
revenue  of  nearly  L.10U0  a-year. 

Ashestiel  will  be  visited  by  many  for  bis  sake,  as  long  as 
Waverley  and  Marmion  are  remembered.  A  more  beau- 
tiful situation  for  the  residence  of  a  poet  could  not  be  con- 
ceived.  The  house  was  then  a  snuiU  one,  but,  compared 
with  the  cottage  at  Lasswade,  its  accommodations  were 
amply  sufficient.  You  approached  it  through  an  old- 
fashioned  garden,  with  holly  hedges,  and  broad,  green, 
terrace  walks.  On  one  side,  close  under  the  windows,  is  a 
deep  ravine,  clothed  with  venerable  trees,  down  which  a 
mountain  rivulet  is  heard,  more  than  seen,  in  its  progress 
to  the  Tweed.  The  river  itself  is  separated  from  the  high 
bank  on  which  the  house  stands  only  by  a  narrow  meadow 
of  the  richest  verdure.  Opposite,  and  all  around,  are  the 
green  hills.  The  valley  there  is  narrow,  and  the  aspect  in 
every  direction  is  that  of  perfect  pastoral  repose.  The 
heights  immediately  behind  are  those  which  divide  the 
Tweed  from  the  Yarrow  ;  and  the  latter  celebrated  stream 
lies  within  an  easy  ride,  in  the  course  of  which  the  tra- 
veller passes  through  a  variety  of  the  finest  mountain 
scenery  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  No  town  is  witlun  seven 
miles  but  Selkirk,  which  was  then  still  smaller  and  quiet^^r 
than  it  is  now ;  there  was  hardly  even  a  gentieman^s  fiuioily 
within  visiting  distance,  except  at  Yair,  a  few  miles  lower 
on  the  Tweed,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Pringles  of  Whyt- 
bank,  and  at  Bowhill,  between  the  Yarrow  and  Ettrick^ 
where  the  Earl  of  Dalkeith  used  occasionally  to  inhabit  a 
small  shooting-lodge,  which  has  since  grown  into  a  dn* 
cal  residence.  The  country  all  around,  with  here  and 
there  an  insignificant  exception,  belongs  to  the  Bnc- 
cleuch  estate ;  so  that,  whichever  way  he  chose  to  turn, 
the  bard  of  the  clan  had  ample  room  and  veige  enou^ 
for  eyary  variety  of  field  sport ;  and  bdng  then  in  the 
prime  vigour  of  manhood,  he  was  not  slow  to  profit  by* 
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onuunental,  yiit  hardly  a  proprietor  has  attempted  to  give 
b  fiur  play  for  a  resurrection.** 

On  the  10th  of  June  1804,  died,  at  his  sea^  of  Rosebank, 
Captain  Robert  Scott,  the  affectionate  uncle  whose  name 
has  often  occurred  in  this  narrative.  **  He  was,"  says  hia 
nephew  to  Ellis,  on  the  18th,  '^a  man  of  universaLbene- 
Toteooe  and  great  kindness  towards  his  Mends,  and  to  me 
iDifiTidnally.  His  manners  were  so  much  tinged  with  the 
habits  of  celibacy  as  to  render  them  peculiar,  though  by  no 
maaos  uQpleasingly  so,  and  his  profession  (that  of  a  seaman) 
gave  a  high  colouring  to  the  whole.  The  loss  is  one  which, 
thoo^  the  course  of  nature  led  me  to  expect  it,  did  not 
take  place  at  last  vrithout  considerable  pain  to  my  feelings. 
Ihe  azrangement  of  his  afiairs,  and  the  distribution  of  his 
•mall  fortune  among  his  relations,  will  devolye  in  a  great 
nKasme  up<m  me.  He  has  distinguished  me  by  leaving  me 
a  beautiful  little  villa  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  with 
every  possible  convenience  annexed  to  it,  and  about  thirty 
tens  of  the  finest  land  in  Scotland.  Notwithstanding, 
bowever,  the  lAmptation  that  this  bequest  ofiers,  I  con* 
tione  to  pursue  my  Reged  plan,  and  expect  to  be  settled  at 
Albeit  in  the  course  of  a  month.  Rosebank  is  situated 
io  near  the  village  of  Kelao,  as  hardly  to  be  sufficiently  a 
oountiy  residence ;  besides,  it  is  hemmed  in  by  h^ges 
lad  ditches,  not  to  mention  Dukes  and  Lady  Dowagers, 
,  which  are  bad  things  for  little  people.  It  is  expected  to 
•ell  to  great  advantage.  I  shall  buy  a  mountain  farm  with 
the  po]vhase«mooey,  and  be  quite  the  Laird  of  the  Cairn 
ud  the  Scaur.'* 

Scott  sold  Rosebank  in  the  conne  of  the  year  for  L.5000. 
Hub  bequest  made  an  important  change  in  his  pecuniary 
podtum,  and  inflaenced  accordingly  the  arrangements  of 
fab  hinre  life.  Independently  of  practice  at  the  Bar,  and 
of  literary  profits,  he  was  now,  with  his  little  patrimony,  his 
Sheofth^,  and  about  L.200  per  annum  arising  from  tha 
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Agreed  to  set  up  a  dose  carriage,  and  '.all  in  the  aaristance 
of  this  steady  charioteer. 

During  this  autumn  Scott  formed  the  personal  aoqaain- 
tance  of  Mungo  Park,  the  celebrated  nctim  of  African  dis* 
covery.  On  his  return  from  his  hrst  expedition.  Park 
endeaYOored  to  establish  himself  as  a  medical  practitiaiier 
in  the  town  of  ^  Hawick,  but  the  drudgeries  of  that  calling 
in  such  a  district  soon  exhausted  his  ardent  temper,  and 
he  was  now  liring  in  sedurion  in  his  natiTO  cottage  at 
Fowlsheils  on  the  Tairow,  nearly  opposite  Newark  Castle. 
Wa  brother,  Archibald  Park  (then  tenant  of  a  large  &na 
on  the  Buoclench  estate),  a  man  remarkable  for  strength 
both  of  mind  and  body,  introduced  the  traTeller  to  the 
Sheriff  They  soon  became  much  attached  to  each  other ; 
and  Scott  supplied  some  interesting  anecdotes  of  their 
brief  intercourse  to  Mr  Wlshaw,  the  editor  of  Park*s  Pos- 
thumous Journal,  with  which  I  shall  blend  a  few  minor 
circumstances,  gathered  fix>m  him  in  conversation  long 
afterwards.  *^  On  one  occasion,*'  he  says,  ^^  the  traTeUa* 
communicated  some  Tery  remarkable  adventures  which  had 
befidlen  him  in  Africa,  but  which  he  had  not  recorded 
in  his  book.**  On  Scoit*s  asking  the  cause  of  this  si- 
lence, Mungo  answered,  "That  in  all  cases  where  he 
had  information  to  communicate,  which  he  thought  of  im- 
portance to  the  public,  he  had  stated  the  fiicts  boldly, 
leaving  it  to  his  readers  to  give  such  credit  to  his  state- 
ments as  they  might  appear  justly  to  deserve  ;  but  that  he 
would  not  shock  their  fiuth,  or  render  his  travels  more  mar- 
vellouB,  by  introducing  drcumstanoes,  which,  however  true, 
were  of  little  or  no  moment,  as  they  related  solely  to  his 
own  personal  adventures  and  escapes.**  This  reply  struck 
Scott  as  highly  characteristic  of  the  man;  and  though 
strongly  tempted  to  set  down  some  of  these  marvels  for  Mr 
Wishaw's  use,  he  on  reflection  abstained  from  doing  ao, 
holding  it  un&ir  to  record  what  the  adventurer  had  ddibe* 
rately  chosen  to  suppress  in^his  own  narrative.     He  con- 
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6nm  the  meooont  given  by  Pari^'s  biographer  of  bis  cold 
■od  rewnred  maimere  to  strangera ;  and,  in  particular,  of 
Ui  diagnst  irith  the  indirect  questions  which  curious  risiteri 
mnild  oAen  pat  to  him  upon  the  subject  of  his  travels. 
^^TlttBpnictioe,'^  said  Mungo,  ^'  exposes  me  to  two  risks ; 
other  that  I  may  not  understand  the  questions  meant  to  be 
pot,  or  that  my  answers  to  them  may  be  misconstrued  ;** 
Hid  he  contrasted  such  conduct  with  the  frankness  of  SoQtt's 
revered  friend,  Dr  Adam  Ferguson,  who,  the  very  first  day 
the  traTeller  dined  with  him  at  Hallyards,  spread  a 
laige  map  of  Africa  on  the  table,  and  made  him  trace 
ovt  his  progress  thereupon,  inch  by  inch,  questioning  him 
minutdy  as  to  every  step  he  had  taken.  "  Here,  however,** 
mp  ficott,  ''  Dr  F.  was  using  a  privilege  to  whidi  he  was 
well  entitled  by  his  venerable  age  and  high  literary  charac- 
tar,  but  which  could  no^  have  been  exercised  with  pro- 
priety by  any  common  stranger." 

Galhng  one  day  at  Fowlsheils,  and  not  finding  Park  at 
hone,  Scott  vralked  in  seardi  of  him  along  the  banks  of 
tie  Yarrow,  which  in  that  neighbourhood  paiAes  over  va- 
rioes  ledges  of  rock,  forming  deep  pools  and  eddies  be- 
tween them.  Presently  he  discovered  his  friend  standing 
sJooe  on  the  bank,  plunging  one  stone,  after  another  into 
liie  water,  and  watching  anxiously  the  bubbles  as  they  rose 
to  the  surfiu».  **  This,"  said  Scott,  ^^  appears  but  an  idle 
nauement  ibr  one  who  has  seen  so  much  stirring  adven- 
tare."  **•  Not  so  idle,  perhaps,  as  you  supjKMC,"  answered 
Mungo:—'*  This  was  the  manner  in  which  I  used  to  aseer- 
tain  the  depth  of  a  river  in  Africa  before  I  ventured  to 
ouss  it — judging  whether  the  attempt  would  be  safe,  by 
the  time  the  bubbles  of  air  took  to  ascend."  At  this  time 
Faric's  intention  of  a  second  expedition  had  never  been  re- 
vealed to  Scott ;  but  he  instantly  formed  the  opinion  that 
these  experiments  on  Yarrow  were  connected  with  some 
such  purpose. 

thoughts  had  always  continued  to  be  haunted  with 
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Africa.  He  told  Scott,  that  whenever  he  awoke  soddenly 
in  the  night,  owing  to  a  nervous  disorder  with  which  he 
wfu  troubled,  he  fancied  himself  sdll  a  prisoner  in  the  tent 
of  All ;  but  when  the  poet  expressed  some  surprise  that  he 
should  Uesign  again  to  revisit  those  scenes,  he  answered, 
that  he  would  rather  brave  Africa  and  all  its  horrors,  than 
wear  out  his  life  in  long  and  toilsome  rides  over  the  hills 
of  Scotland,  for  which  the  remnnenition  was  hardly  enough 
to  keep  soul  and  body  together. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  autumn,  when  about  to  quit  his 
country  for  die  last  time,  Park  paid  Scott  a  farewell  visit, 
and  slept  at  Ashestiel.  '  Next  morning  his  host  aocom* 
panied  him  homewards  over  the  wild  chain  of  hills  between 
the  Tweed  and  the  Yarrow.  Park  talked  much  of  his  new 
scheme,  and  mentioned  his  determination  to  teU  his  fiunily 
that  he  had  some  business  for  a  day  or  two  in  Edinburgh, 
and  send  them  his  blessing  from  thence,  without  returning 
to  take  leave.  He  had  married,  not  long  before,  a  pretty 
and  amiable  woman,  and  when  they  reached  the  WiUiam- 
hope  ridge^  "  the  autumnal  mist  floating  heavily  and  slowly 
down  the  valley  of  the  Tarrow,**  presented  to  Scott's  imagi- 
nation **  a  striking  emblem  of  the  troubled  and  uncertain 
prospect  which  his  undertaking  afforded."  He  remained, 
however,  unshaken,  and  at  length  they  reached  the  spot 
at  which  they  had  agreed  to  separate.  A  small  ditch  di- 
vided the  moor  from  the  road,  and  in  going  over  it.  Park's 
horse  stumbled,  and  nearly  fell.  **  I  am  afraid,.  Mungo,'' 
said  the  Sheriff,  **that  is  a  bad  omen."  To  which  he 
answered,  smiling,  ^*  Freits  (omens)  follow  those  who  look 
to  them."  With  this  expression  Mungo  struck  the  spurs 
into  his  horse,  and  Scott  never  saw  him  again.  His  part- 
ing proverb,  by  the  way,  was  probably  suggested  by  one 
of  the  Border  ballads,  in  which  species  of  lore  he  was  al- 
most as  great  a  proficient  as  the  Sheriff  himself;  for  we 
lead  in  "  £dom  o*  Grordon," — 

.**  Them  look  to  freits,  my  master  dear. 
Then  freits  will  follow  them." 
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Hie  brother  of  Mungo  Park  remained  in  Scott's  noigb* 
boorfaood  for  sorae  yean,  and  was  frequently  his  com- 
panion in  his  mountain  rides.  Though  a  man  of  the  most 
dauntless  temperament,  he  was  often  alarmed  at  Scott^s 
reckless  horsemanship.  ^<  The  de^il  ^s  in  ye,  ^erra,"  he 
would  say ;  *^  re^ll  never  halt  till  they  bring  you  hame 
vith  your  feet  foromi^."  He  rose  greatly  in  &vour,  in 
roDsequenoe  of  the  gallantry  with  which  he  assisted  the 
Sheriff  in  seiang  a  gipsy,  accused  of  murder,  firom  amidst 
a  group  of  similar  desperadoes,  on  whom  they  had  come 
unexpectedly  in  a  desolate  part  of  tbe  country. 

To  return  to  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel :  Ellis,  under- 
standing it  to  be  now  nearly  ready  for  the  press,  writes  to 
Seott,  uiging  him  to  set  it  forth  with  some  engraved  illus- 
trstioos — if  possible,  after  Flazman,  whose  splendid  de- 
tigDS  from  Homer  had  shortly  before  made  their  appear- 
ttoe.  He  answers,  August  2 1 — **  I  should  fear  Flaxman's 
geaios  is  too  classic  to  stoop  to  body  forth  my  Gothic  Bor- 
dercn.  Would  there  not  be  some  risk  of  their  resembling 
tliesDtiqne  of  Homer's  heroes,  rather  than  the  iron  race  of 
Sslvator  ?  I  should  like  at  least  to  be  at  his  elbow  when 
St  work.  I  wish  very  much  I  could  have  sent  you  the  Lay 
while  in  MS.,  to  have  had  the  advantage  of  your  opinion 
sad  corrections.  But  Ballantyne  galled  my  kibes  so  se- 
verely during  an  unusual  fit  of  activity,  that  I  gave  him  the 
whole  story  in  a  sort  of  pet  both  with  him  and  with  it." 

There  is  a  circumstance  which  must  already  have  struck 
mch  of  my  readers  as  knew  the  author  in  his  latter  days, 
namely,  the  readiness  with  which  he  seems  to  have  com- 
municated this  poem,  in  its  progress,  not  only  to  his  own 
fiuniliaar  fiiends,  but  to  new  and  casual  acquaintances.  We 
ahall  find  him  following  the  same  course  with  his  Marmion 
— ^but  not,  I  think,  with  any  of  his  subsequent  works. 
His  determination  to  consult  the  movements  of  his  own 
miod  alone  in  tbe  conduct  of  his  pieces,  was  probably  taken 
bcfiwe  he  began  the  Lay ;  and  he  soon  resolved  to  trust 
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for  the  (fetection  of  minor  inaccuracies  to  two  persons  only 
— ffames  Ballantyne  and  William  Enkine.  The  printer 
was  himself  a  man  of  considerable  literary  talents :  his  own 
style  had  the  incurable  &ult8  of  pomposity  and  affectation ; 
but  his  eye  for  more  venial  errors  in  the  writings  of  others 
was  quick,  and,  though  his  personal  address  was  apt  to  give 
a  stranger  the  impression  of  insincerity,  he  was  in  reality 
an  honest  man,  and  conveyed  his  mind  on  such  matters 
with  equal  candour  and  delicacy  during  the  whole  of  Soott^s 
brilliant  career.  In  the  vast  majority  of  instances  he  found 
his  friend  acquiesce  at  once  in  the  propriety  of  his  sug- 
gestions ;  nay,  there  certainly  were  cases,  though  rare,  in 
which  his  advice  to  alter  things  of  much  more  consequence 
than  a  word  or  a  rhyme,  was  frankly  tendered,  and  on  de- 
liberation adopted  by  Scott.  Mr  Erskine  was  the  referee 
whenever  thtf  poet  'hesitated  about  taking  the  hints  of  the 
sealous  tj'pographer ;  and  his  refined  taste  and  gentle 
manners  rendered  his  critical  alliance  highly  valuable. 
With  two  such  faithful  friends  within  his  reach,  the  author 
of  the  Lay  might  safely  dispense  with  sending  his  MS.  to  be 
revised  even  by  George  Ellis. 

In  the  first  week  of  January  1805,  '^Tlie  Lay^'  was  pub- 
lished; and  its  success  at  once  decided  that  literature  should 
form  the  main  business  of  Scott*s  life.  I  shall  not  mock 
the  reader  with  many  words  as  to  the  merits  of  a  poem 
which  has  now  kept  its  place  for  neariy  half  a  century ;  but 
one  or  two  additional  remarics  on  the  history  of  the  compo- 
sition may  be  pardoned. 

It  is  curious  to  trace  the  small  beginnings  and  gradual 
development  of  his  design.  The  lovely  Countess  of  Dal- 
keith hears  a  wild  rude  legend  of  Border  diablerie^  and 
spordvely  asks  him  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  ballad.  He 
had  been  already  labouring  in  the  elucidation  of  the 
"quaint  IngUs^'  ascribed  to  an  ancient  seer  and  bard  of 
the  same  district,  and  perhaps  completed  his  own  sequel, 
intending  the  whole  to  be  included  in  the  third  volume  oF 
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the  Mbitrelsy.  He  assents  to  Lady  Dalkeith^s  request, 
and  cuts  about  for  some  new  variety  of  diction  and  rhyme, 
which  might  be  adopted  without  impropriety  in  a  dosing 
•tnin  for  the  same  collection.  Sir  John  Stoddart^s  casual 
recitation,  a  year  or  two  befora,  of  Coleridge^s  unpublished 
(.Siristabel,  had  fixed  the  music  of  that  noble  fragment  in 
hii  memory ;  and  it  occurs  to  him,  that  by  throwing  the 
itoiy  of  Gilpin  Homer  into  somewhat  of  a  similar  cadence, 
he  mig^t  produce  such  an  echo  of  the  later  metrical  ro- 
inaaoe,  as  would  serve  to  connect  his  Conclusion  of  the 
primitive  Sir  Tristrem  with  hi^  imitations  of  the  common 
popular  ballad  in  the  Grey  Brother  and  Eve  of  St  John. 
A  single  scene  of  feudal  festivity  in  the  hall  of  Branksome, 
disturbed  by  some  pranks  of  a  nondescript  goblin,  was  pro- 
bsbly  all  that  he  contemplated ;  but  his  accidental  con- 
finement in  the  midst  of  a  volunteer  camp  gave  him  leisure 
to  meditate  his  theme  to  the  sound  of  the  bugle  ; — and 
raddenly  there  flashes  on  him  the  idea  of  extending  his 
ample  outline,  so  as  to  embrace  a  vivid  panorama  of  that 
old  Border  life  of  war  and  tumult,  and  air  earnest  passions, 
vith  which  bis  researches  on  the  **  Minstrelsy"  had  by  de- 
grees fed  his  imagination,  until  even  the  minutest  feature 
W  been  taken  home  and  realized  with  linconsciouH  in- 
teoseness  of  sympathy ;  so  that  he  had  won  for  himself  in 
^  past,  another  world,  hardly  less  complete  or  familiar 
than  the  present.  Erskine  or  Cranstoun  suggests  that  he 
would  do  well  to  divide  the  poem  into  cantos,  and  prefix 
to  each  of  them  a  motto  explanatory  of  the  action,  after 
the  fashion  of  Spenser  in  the  Faery  Queen.  He  pauses  for 
s  moment — and  the  happiest  conception  of  the  framework 
of  a  picturesque  narrative  that  ever  occurred  to  any  poet — 
ODe  tiiat  Homer  might  have  envied — ^the  creation  of  the 
indent  harper,  starts  to  life.  By  such  steps  did  the  I^y 
di  the  Last  Minstrel  grow  out  of  the  Minstrelsy  of  the 
SoDttiab  'Border. 
A  word  more  of  its  felicitous  macliinery.   It  was  at  Bow- 
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bill  th«t  the  Countess  of  Dalkeith  requested  a  ballad  on 
Gilpin  Homer,  The  ruined  castle  of  Newark  closdj  ad- 
joins that  seat,  and  is  now  indeed  included  within  its  pka- 
sance,  Newark  had  been  the  chosen  residence  of  ihe  first 
Duchess  of  Bucdeuch,  and  he  accordingly  shadows  out  his 
own  beautiful  friend  in  the  person  of  her  lord*s  ancestress, 
the  last  of  the  original  stock  of  that  great  house  ;  himself 
the  favoured  inmate  of  Bowhill,  introduced  certainly  to  the 
familiarity  of  its  circle  in  consequence  of  his  devotion  to 
the  poetry  of  a  by-past  age,  in  that  of  an  aged  minstrel, 
»*  the  last  of  all  the  race,*^  seeking  shelter  at  the  gate  of 
Newark,  in  days  when  many  an  adherent  of  the  fallen  cause 
of  Stuart, — ^his  own  bearded  ancestor,  who  haul  fought  at 
Kmiecrankie^  among  the  rest,— -owed  their  safety  to  her 

who 

**  In  pride  of  power,  in  beauty's  bloom, 
Had  wept  o'er  Monmouth's  bloody  tomb." 

The  arch  allusions  which  run  through  all  these  Intro- 
ductionsj  without  in  the  least  interrupting  the  truth  and 
graceful  pathos  of  their  main  impression,  seem  to  me  ex- 
quisitely characteristic  of  Scott,  whose  delight  and  pride 
was  to  play  with  the  genius  which  nevertheless  mastered 
him  at  will.  For,  in  truth,  what  is  it  that  gives  to  all  his 
works  their  unique  and  marking  charm,  except  the  match- 
less effect  which  sudden  effusions  of  the  purest  heart-blood 
of  nature  derive  fix^ra  their  being  poured  out,  to  all  ap- 
pearance involuntarily,  amidst  diction  and  sentiment  cast 
equally  in  the  mould  of  the  busy  world,  and  the  seemingly 
habitual  desire  to  dwell  on  nothing  but  what  might  be 
likely  to  excite  curiosity,  without  too  much  disturbing 
deeper  feelings,  in  the  saloons  of  polished  life  ?  Such  out- 
bursts come  forth  dramatically  in  all  his  writings  ;  but  in 
the  interludes  and  passionate  parentheses  of  the  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel  we  have  the  poet^s  own  inner  soul  and  tem- 
perament laid  bare  and  throbbing  before  us.     Even  here« 
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miieed,  he  has  a  mask,  and  he  trusts  it — bat  fortunately  it 
19  a  transparent  one. 

Manj  minor  personal  alluaons  have  been  explained  in 
the  notes  to  the  last  edition  of  the  Lay.  It  was  hardly 
oecesBBiy  even  then  to  say  that  the  choice  of  the  hero  had 
been  dictaHnl  by  the  poet's  afiection  for  the  living  descen- 
dants of  the  Baron  of  Cranstoun ;  and  now — none  who  have 
pCTOsed  the  preceding  pages  can  doubt  that  he  had  dressed 
oat  fab  Margaret  of  Brtfnksome  in  the  form  and  features  of 
)A  own  first  love.  This  poem  may  be  considered  as  the 
*' bright  consummate  flower ''  in  which  all  the  dearest 
dreams  of  his  youthftil  fancy  had  at  length  found  expansion 
lor  tfaei^  strength,  spirit,  tenderness,  and  beauty. 

In  the  closing  lines— 

**  Hush*d  is  the  harp — ^the  Minstrel  gone ; 

And  did  he  wander  forth  done  ? 

No  1 — close  beneath  proad  Newark's  tower 
Arose  the  Minstrel's  humble  bower,"  &c. 

— in  these  charming  lines  he  has  embodied  what  was,  at 
tbe  time  when  he  penned  fhera,  the  chief  day-dream  of 
AdiestieL  From  the  moment  that  his  uncle's  death  placed 
a  oonaidenible  sum  of  ready  money  at  his  command,  he 
pleased  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  idea  of  buying 
a  mountain  fium,  and  becoming  not  only  the  ^^  sheriflT*  (as 
he  had  in  former  days  delighted  to  call  himself),  but  ^'  the 
^oartf  of  the  cairn  and  the  scaur.''  While  he  was  *^  labour- 
ing dtmeement  at  the  Lay"  (as  in  one  of  his  letters  he  ex- 
pi'^ises  it),  during  the  recess  of  1804,  circumstances  ren- 
dered it  next  to  certain  that  the  small  estate  of  Broad- 
vteadawsj  situated  just  over  against  the  ruins  of  Newark,  on 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Yarrow,  would  soon  be  exposed 
to  sale ;  and  many  a  time  did  he  ride  round  it  in  company 
with  Lord  and  Lady  Dalkeith, 

"  When  summer  smiled  on  sweet  Bowhill," 
ninreying  the  beautiful  little  domain  with  wistful  eyes,  and 
anticipating  that 
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'*  There  would  he  eing  achievement  high 
And  drcmnstance  of  chivaliy, 
And  Ttrrovr,  as  he  rolled  along, 
Bear  burden  to  the  Minsfcrel^a  aong.** 

I  consider  it  as,  in  one  point  of  view,  ihe  greatest  mia- 
Ibrtone  of  hb  life  that  this  vision  was  not  realiied ;  but  the 
success  of  the  poem  itself  dianged  ^Uhe  spirit  of  his  dream.*' 
The  fitvour  which  it  at  onoe  attained  had  not  been  equalled 
in  the  case  of  any  (me  poem  of  considerable  length  during 
at  least  two  generations :  it  certainly  had  not  been  ap- 
proached in  the  case  of  any  narrative  poem  since  the  days 
of  Dryd^i.  Before  it  was  sent  to  the  press  it  had  received 
warm  commendation  from  the  ablest  and  most  influential 
critic  of  the  time ;  but  when  Mr  Jeffirey^s  reviewal  appeared, 
a  month  after  publication,  laudatory  as  its  language  was,  it 
scarcely  came  up  to  the  opinion  which  had  already  tak^i 
root  in  the  public  mind.  It,  however,  quite  satisfied  the 
author ;  and  I  think  it  just  to  state,  that  I  have  not  disco- 
vered in  any  of  the  letters  whi6h  he  received  firom  brother- 
poets — no,  not  even  in  those  of  Wordsworth  or  CampbeU — 
a  strain  of  approbation  higher,  on  the  whole,  than  that  of  the 
chief  professional  reviewer  of  the  period.  When  the  ha{q;)y 
days  of  youth  are  over,  even  the  most  genial  and  generous 
of  minds  are  seldom  able  to  enter  into  the  strains  of  a  new 
poet  with  that  full  and  open  delist  which  he  awakens  in 
the  bosoms  of  the  rising  generation  about  him.  Their  deep 
and  eager  sympathies  have  already  been  drawn  upon  to  an 
extent  of  which  the  prosaic  part  of  the  species  can  never 
have  any  conception ;  and  when  the  fit  of  creative  InspiraF- 
tion  has  subnded,  they  are  apt  to  be  rather  cold  critics 
even  of  their  own  noblest  appeals  to  the  simple  primary 
feelings  of  their  kind. 

"  It  would  be  great  afiectation,''  says  the  Introduction 
of  1880,  **  not  to  own  that  the  author  expected  some 
Buooess  from  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  The  attempt  to 
return  to  a  more  simple  and  natural  poetry  was  likely  to 
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be  welcomed,  at  a  time  when  the  public  had  become  tired 
of  heroic  hexameters,  with  all  the  buckram  and  Ibinding 
that  beloQg  to  them  in  modem  daj9.  But  whatever  might 
hare  been  his  expectations,  whether  moderate  or  unreason- 
ftble,  the  result  led  them  far  behind  ;  for  among  those  who 
nuled  on  tiie  adventurous  minstrel  were  numbered  the 
gmt  names  of  William  Pitt  and  Charles  Fox.  Neither 
VIS  the  extent  of  the  sale  inferior  to  the  character  of  the 
jodges  who  reoeired  the  poem  with  approbation.  Upwards 
of  S0,000  copies  were  disposed  of  by  the  trade ;  and  the 
Mtfaor  had  to  peribrm  a  task  difficult  to  human  vanity, 
vhen  called  upon  to  make  the  necessary  deductions  from 
Us  own  merits,  in  a  calm  attempt  to  account  for  its  popu- 
Iwity," 

Through  what  channel  or  in  what  terms  Fox  made 
lounni  his  opinion  of  the  Lay,  I  have  fiuled  to  ascertain, 
lHtt*9  prBise,  as  expressed  to  his  niece,  Lady  Hester  Stan- 
bope,  within  a  few  weeks  after  the  poem  appeared,  was 
vqwated  by  her  to  William  Rose,  who,  of  course,  oommu- 
meited  it  forthwith  to  the  author  ;  and  not  long  after,  the 
IGfiister,  in  conversation  with  Scott's  early  friend  William 
Dondss,  signified  that  it  would  give  him  pleasure  to  find  some 
opportunity  of  advancing  the  fortunes  of  such  a  writer.  "  I 
raaember,*'  writes  this  gentleman,  ^^  at  Mr  Pitt's  table  in 
1905,  the  Chancellor  asked  me  about  you  and  your  then 
stQation,  and  after  I  had  answered  him,  Mr  Pitt  observed — 
*  He  can't  remain  as  he  is,'  and  desired  me  to  *  look  to  it.' 
He  then  repeated  some  lines  firom  the  Lay,  describing  the  old 
bsrper's  embarrassment  when  asked  to  play,  and  said — 
'  Has  is  a  sort  of  thing  which  I  might  have  expected  in 
psinling,  but  could  never  have  fimded  capable  of  being 
pfea  in  poetry.'  " — It  is  agreeable  to  know  that  this  great 
■tatesman  and  accomplished  sdiolar  awoke  at  least  once 
iKna  his  supposed  i^thy  as  to  the  elegant  literatiu^  of  his 
own  time. 

The  poet  has  under-estimated  even  the  patent  and  tan- 
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gible  evidence  of  his  saoceas.  The  fint  edition  of  the  Laj 
was  a  tnagnificent  quarto,  750  copies ;  but  this  was  soou 
exhausted,  and  there  followed  one  octavo  impression  after 
another  in  dose  succession  to  the  number  of  fourteen.  In 
fact,  some  forty-four  thousand  copies  had  been  disposed 
of  in  this  country,  and  by  the  legitimate  trade  alone,  before 
he  superintended  the  edition  of  1830,  to  which  his  biogra- 
phical introductions  were  prefixed.  In  the  histoiy  of  Bri- 
tish Poetry  nothing  had  ever  equalled  the  demand  for  tlie 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 

The  publishers  of  the  fint  edition  were  Longman  and 
Co.  of  London,  and  Archibald  Constable  and  Co.  of  £din- 
bui|;h ;  which  last  house,  however,  had  but  a  small  share 
in  the  adventure.  The  profits  were  to  be  divided  equally 
between  the  author  and  his  publishers ;  and  Scott*s  moiety 
was  £169,  68.  Messrs  Longman,  when  a  second  edition 
was  called  for,  offered  £500  for  the  copyright ;  this  was 
accepted;  but  they  afterwards,  as  the  Introduction  says, 
^^  added  £100  in  their  own  unsolicited  kindness.  It  was 
handsomely  given,  to  supply  the  loss  of  a  fine  hone  whic^ 
broke  down  suddenly  while  the  author  was  riding  with  one 
of  the  worthy  publishers.'*  The  author's  whole  share,  then, 
in  the  profits  of  the  Lay,  came  to  £769,  68. 

Mr  Ballant>'ne,  in  his  Memorandum,  says,  that  very 
shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  Lay,  he  found  himself 
obliged  to  apply  to  Mr  Scott  for  an  advance  of  mone}* ;  hia 
own  capital  being  inadequate  for  the  business  which  had 
been  accumulated  on  his  press,  in  consequence  of  the  repu* 
t«tion  it  bad  iicqulred  for  beauty  and  correctness  of  exeon* 
tion.  Already,  as  we  have  seen,  the  printer  had  received 
*'*'  a  liberal  loan ;" — ^^  and  now,"  says  he,  ^*  being  com- 
pelled, maugre  all  delicacy,  to  renew  my  application,  he 
candidly  answered  that  he  was  not  quite  sure  that  it  would 
be  prudent  for  him  to  comply,  but  in  order  to  evince  h\» 
entire^  confidence  in  me,  he  was  willing  to  make  a  suitable 
advance  to  be  admitted  as  a  third^sharer  of  my  bvsineBa.'^ 
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Va  toaoe  )uu  htat  diacovered  of  any  ezamiiuticn  into  the 
•tat«  c^  the  bnoneaa,  on  tha  part  of  Scott,  at  thii  tine. 
Howerer,  be  now  embariud  in  BallantToe's  ttmcem  Blmost 
tlie  wlKile  of  dM  capital  which  he  had  a  few  months  before 
daagnad  to  iuTeat  in  the  purchase  of  Broodmeadows.     Dit 

I  hare  hinted  m^MUjudon  that  he  had  formed  lonie  diftant 
notion  of  mdi  an  alliance,  ai  earljui  the  date  of  Ballaatjne's 
prnjeeted  remoTsl  from  Kelto ;  and  his  IntrodnctioD  to  the 
Lay,  m  IBSO,  appean  to  leave  little  doabt  tliat  the  hope  of 
nitimatdy  sncceeSng  at  the  Bar  had  waxed  yerj  faint,  be- 
fore the  third  voliune  of  the  Hiiutrelsj  wu  brought  oat  in 
1608.  When  that  hope  nltimatelr  *aai«bed  altogether, 
periu^  he  him«elf  wbnld  not  have  foond  it  eaajr  to  tdl. 
1%e  HUM  important  of  men'a  opioioai,  views,  and  prqjects.^^ 
ars  aonetiiDea  taken  np  in  m  very  gradual  a  manner,  and 
after  ao  Dutnj  panaea  of  bentation  and  of  bward  retracta- 
titta,  that  tb^  AemidTea  are  at  a  Iom  to  trmce  in  retro- 
■pect  all  the  Mages  tfarongfi  which  their  mindi  haTe  pasMd.  . 
We  tee  pUsly  that  Scott  had  never  been  fond  of  his  pro- 
(onon,  bat  that,  eonacioiii  of  hii  own  penevering  diligence, 
be  ^smbed  bia  acantj  toccesi  in  it  mainly  to  the  pr^ti)Uces 
of  the  Scotch  scdidton  against  employing,  in  weighry 
isoaea  at  least,  any  banister  supposed  to  be  strongly  ini- 
boed  with  the  love  of  litentnre ;  instandng  the  career  of 
hi*  fiiettd  Jeffrey  as  almost  the  solitary  instance  within  his 
experience  of  sncb  prqudicea  being  entirely  overcome. 
Had  Scott,  to  his  strong  sense  and  dexterous  ingenuity,  b  Is 
wril-gnmndAd  knowledge  of  the  jarisprndence  of  his  cooDtT}', 
and  his  admirable  industry,  added  a  brisk  and  n^ady  taloiit. 
for  debate  and  dedamadon,  I  can  have  no  doubt  that  his 
trinmph  most  have  been  as  complete  as  Mr  Jeffi«y's  ;  nnr 
in  tmtk  do  I  much  qneatioa  that,  had  one  really  great  and 
inlereiting  ease  been  submitted  to  his  sole  management, 
the  reanh  would  have  been  to  place  his  professional  cha- 
neter  for  lUU  and  judgment,  and  variety  of  resovrce,  an 
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■o  finn  a  basis,  thai  eren  his  raing  edcbnty  as  a  man  of 
letten  ooold  not  have  serioosly  disturbed  it.  Naj,  I  think 
it  quite  possible,  that  had  he  been  introsted  with  one  so^ 
case  after  his  rq>iitatioa  was  establidied,  and  he  had  been 
compelled  to  do  his  alnlities  some  measure  of  jnsfttoe  in  his 
own  secret  estimate,  he  might  have  displayed  very  consi- 
denble  powen  even  as  a  ibrenffle  speaker.  But  no  oppor- 
tonities  of  this  eogaging  kind  havmg  ever  been  presented 
to  him — after  he  had  peraisted  for  more  than  ten  years  in 
sweefNng  the  floor  of  the  Pariiament  House,  witboat 
meeting  with  any  employment  bot  what  would  have  suited 
the  dullest  drudge,  and  seen  himself  tennly  and  yeariy 
more  and  more  distanced  by  eonteroporaties  for  whose 
general  capacity  he  could  have  had  little  respect — ^while, 
at  the  same  time,  he  already  felt  his  own  position  in  the 
eyes  of  society  at  large  to  have  been  signally  elevated  in 
consequence  of  his  extra-professional  exertions —  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  disgust  should  have  gradually  gained  upon 
htm,  and  that  the  sudden  blaze  and  tumult  of  renown 
which  surrounded  the  author  of  the  I^ay  should  have  at 
last  determined  him  to  coacentrate  all  his  ambition  on  the 
pursuits  which  had  alone  brought  him  distinction. 

We  have  seen  that,  before  he  formed  his  contract  with 
BsUantyne,  be  was  in  possession  of  such  a  fixed  income  aa 
might  have  satisfied  all  his  desires,  had  he  not  fennd  hia 
femily  increasing  rapidly  about  him.  Even  as  that  was, 
with  neariy  if  not  quite  £1000  per  annum,  he  might  per- 
haps have  retired  not  only  from  the  Bar,  but  finom  Edin- 
burgh, and  settled  entirely  at  Ashestiel  or  Broadmeadows, 
without  encouiftering  what  any  man  of  his  station  and 
habits  ought  to  have  considered  as  an  imprudent  risk.  He 
had,  however,  no  wish  to  cut  himself  oflTfirom  the  busy  and 
intelligent  society  to  which  he  had  been  hitherto  accus- 
tomed ;  and  resolved  not  to  leave  the  Bar  until  he  should 
have  at  least  used  his  best  efforts  for  obtaining,  in  addition  to 
hIa  Bhriovalty,  one  of  those  Clerkships  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
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wtitk  are  nsiuJlj  conndered  as  honourable  retiremeiitB  for 
adrocktcs  who,  at  a  certain  standing,  give  up  all  hopes 
of  raaehing  the  Beach.  **  I  determined,"  he  sa)'8,  *'  that 
literature  should  be  my  staff  but  not  my  crutch,  and  that 
the  profits  of  my  literary  labour,  however  convenient  other- 

%  should  not,  if  I  could  help  it,  become  neoessaiy  to  my 
expenses.  Upon  such  a  post  an  author  might 
hope  to  retreat,  without  any  perceptible  alteration  of  dr- 
cumstanoea,  whenever  the  time  should  arrive  that  the 
pabBc  grew  weary  of  his  endeavours  to  please,  or  he  him- 
tett  should  tire  of  the  pen.  I  possessed  so  many  friends 
capable  of  assisting  me  in  this  object  of  ambition,  that  I 
eonld  hardly  overrate  my  own  prospects  of  obtaining  the 
fnAnaeat  to  which  I  limited  my  wishes ;  and,  in  fiict,  I 
obtained,  in  no  long  period,  the  reversion  of  a  situation 
which  eompletely  met  them."  ^ 

The  first  notice  of  this  afiair  that  occurs  in  his  oorre- 
spondenoe,  is  in  a  note  of  Lord  Dalkeith^s,  February  2, 
1805,  in  which  his  noble  firiend  says — *^  My  father  desires 
me  to  tell  yon  that  he  has  had  a  communication  with  Lord 
Melville  within  these  few  days,  and  tha^  he  thinks  your 
6«fnest  ni  a  good  trains  though  not  certain.^*  I  consider  it 
as  dear,  then,  that  he  began  his  negotiations  about  a  seat 
at  the  derk^s  table  immediately  after  the  Lay  was  published ; 
and  this  in  the  strictest  connection  with  his  trading  adven- 
ture. His  deagn  of  quitting  the  Bar  was  divulged,  however, 
to  none  but  those  immediatdy  necessary  to  his  negotiation 
with  the  Government ;  and  the  nature  of  his  alliance  with 
the  printing  establishment  remained,  I  believe,  not  only 
unknown,  but  for  some  years  wholly  unsuspected,  by  any 
of  his  daily  companions  except  i^rskine. 

The  forming  of  this  commercial  tie  was  one  of  the  most 

important  steps  in  Scott's  life.     He  continued  bound  by 

it  during  twenty  yean,  and  its  influence  on  his  literary  exer- 

lioiis  and  his  worldly  fortunes  was  productive  of  much  good 

^  latroduotisn  to  the  Lay  of  the  Lost  Minstrel~l830. 
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and  not  a  little  evil.     Its  efieoC»  were  in  tnith  so  mixed  and 
iMlanoed  dnriiig  the  Ticissitodes  of  a  long  and  vigorous  ca- 
reer, that  I  at  this  moment  doa'bt  whether  it  ought,  on  the 
whole,  to  be  considered  with  more  of  satisfaction  or  of  regret. 
With  what  zeal  he  proceeded  in  advancing  the  views 
of  the  new  copartnership,  his  correspondence  bears  ample 
evidence.     The  brilliant  and  captivating  genius,  now  ac* 
knowledged  universally,  was  soon  discovex^d  by  the  lead- 
ing bookseUers  of  the  time  to  be  miited  with  such  abun- 
dance of  matured  information  in  many  departments,  and 
above  all,  with  such  indefatigable  habits,  as  to  mark  him 
out  for  the  most  valuable  workman  they  could  engage  for 
the  furtherance  of  their  schemes.     He  had,  long  before 
this,  cast  a  shrewd  and  penetrating  eye  over  the  field  of 
literary  enterprise,  and  developed  in  his  own  mind  the  out- 
lines of  many  extensive  plans,  which  wanted  nothing  but 
the  command  o£  a  sufficient  body  of  able  subalteins  to  be 
carried  into  execution  with  splendid  success.      Such   of 
these  as  he  grappled  with  in  his  own  person  were,  with 
rare  exceptions,  carried  to  a  triumphant  conclusion ;  but 
the  alliance  with  Ballantyne  soon  infected  him  with  the 
proverbial  rashness  of  mere  mercantile  adventui^— -while, 
at  the  same  time,  his  generous  feelings  for  other  men  of 
letters,  and  his  characteristic  propensity  to  overrate  their 
talents,  combined  to  hurry  him  and  his  fiiends  into  a 
multitude  of  arrangements,  the  results  of  which  were  ofien 
extremely  embarrassing,  and  ultimately,  in  the  aggregate, 
all  but  disastrous.    It  is  an  old  saying,  that  wherever  Uiere 
is  a  secret  there  must  be  something  wrong ;  and  dearly  did 
he  pay  the  penalty  for  the  mystery  in  which  he  had  choaen 
to  involve  this  transaction.     It  was  his  rule,  from  the  be- 
ginning, that  whatever  he  wrote  or  edited  must  be  printed 
at  that  press ;  and  had  he  catered  for  it  only  as  author 
and  sole  editor,  all  had  been  weU ;  but  had  the  bookseliera 
known  his  direct  pecuniary  interest  in  keeping  up  and 
extending  the  occupation  of  those  types,  they  would  have 
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tifcen  into  aoooant  hifl  lively  imaginatioii  and  flanguine 
tamperament,  sb  wdl  as  hiA  taste  and  judgment,  and  oon- 
adered,  &r  more  deliberately  than  thej  too  often  did^  bis 
mitlti&rionB  reooimnendattons  of  new  literary  schemes, 
coupled  thoa^h  these  were  with  some  dim  understanding 
that,  if  the  B.tikntyne  press  were  emfdoyed,  his  own  lite- 
nry  skill  woold  be  at  his  friend*s  disposal  for  the  general 
coperintendenoe  of  the  undertaking.  On  the  other  hand, 
Scott's  suggestions  were,  in  many  cases,  perhaps  in  the 
majority  of  them,  conveyed  through  Ballantyne,  whose 
hahitnal  deference  to  his  opinion  induced  him  to  advocate 
them  with  enthusiastic  seal ;  and  the  printer,  who  had  thus 
pieced  his  personal  authority  for  the  merits  of  the  pro* 
posed  scheme,  must  have  felt  himself  committed  to  the 
bookseller,  and  could  hardly  refuse  with  decency  to  take  a 
esftain  share  of  the  pecuniary  risk,  by  allowing  the  time 
sad  method  of  his  own  payment  to  be  regulated  according 
to  the  employer's  convenience.  Hence,  by  degrees,  was 
woven  a  web  of  entanglement  from  which  neither  Ballan- 
tjfne  nor  his  adviser  had  any  means  of  escape,  except  only 
ID  that  indomitable  spirit,  the  mainspring  of  personal  in- 
dustry nitogether  unparalleled,  to  which,  thus  set  in  motion, 
the  worid  owes  its  most  gigantic  monument  of  literary 
genius. 

In  the  very  first  letter  that  I  have  found  from  Scott  to 
hm  partner  (April  12, 1805),  occur  suggestions  about  new 
edidons  of  Thomson,  Dryden;  and  Tacitus,  and,  moreover, 
of  a  general  edition  of  the  British  Poets,  in  one  hundred 
voUmea  tf  vo,  of  which  last  he  designed  to  be  himself  the 
editor,  and  expected  that  the  booksellers  would  readily 
g^  lum  80  guineas  per  volume  for  his  trouble.  This 
gigantic  scheme  interfered  with  one  of  the  general  body  of 
London  publishers,  and  broke  down  accordingly;  but  Con- 
stable entered  with  zeal  into  the  plan  of  a  Dryden,  and 
Scott  without  delay  busied  himself  in  the  collection  of 
materials  for  its  eludda^n. 
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Precisely  at  the  time  when  llis  poetical  ambition  had  been 
stimulated  by  tiie  first  outburst  of  universal  applause,  and 
when  he  was  forming  these  engagements  with  Ballantyne, 
a  fresh  impetus  was  given  to  the  volunteer  mania,  by  the 
appointment  of  the  Earl  of  Moira  (afterwards  Marquis  of 
Hastings)  to  the  chief  military  command  in  the  north.  The 
Earl  had  maxried,  the  year  before,  a  Scottish  Peeress,  the 
Countess  of  Loudon,  and  entered  with  great  zeal  into  her 
sympathy  with  the  patriotic  enthusiasm  of  her  country- 
men. Edinburgh  was  converted  into  a  camp :  besides 
a  large  garrison  of  regular  troops,  nearly  10,000  fenciblea 
and  volnnteers  were  almost  constantly  under  arms.  The 
Uwyer  wore  his  uniform  under  his  gown ;  the  shopkeeper 
measured  out  his  wares  in  scarlet ;  in  short,  the  citizens  of 
all  classes  made  more  use  for  several  months  of  the  military 
than  of  anv  other  dress :  and  the  new  commander-in-chief 
consulted  equally  his  own  gratification  and  theirs,  by  de- 
vising a  succession  of  manceuvres  which  presented  a  vivid 
image  of  the  art  of  war  conducted  on  a  large  and  scientific 
scale.  In  the  sham  battles  and  Aam  sieges  of  1805,  Craig- 
miliar,  Gilmerton,  Braidhills,  and  other  formidable  posi- 
tions in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  were  the  scenes 
of  many  a  dashing  assault  and  resolute  defence ;  and  occa- 
sionally the  spirits  of  the  mock  combatants — ^English  and 
Scotch,  or  Lowland  and  Highland — became  so  much  ex- 
cited, that  there  was  some  difficulty  in  preventing  the  rough 
mockery  of  waHkre  from  passing  into  its  realities.  Hie 
Ilighlanders,  in  particular,  were  very  hard  to  be  dealt  with ; 
and  once,  at  least,  Ix>rd  Moira  was  forced  to  alter  at  the 
eleventh  hour  his  programme  of  battle,  because  a  battalion 
of  kilted  fencibles  could  not  or  would  not  understand  that 
it  was  their  duty  to  be  beat.  Such  days  as  these  must 
have  been  more  nobly  spirit-stirring  than  even  the  best 
specimens  of  the  fox-chase.  To  the  end  of  hb  life,  Soott 
delighted  to  recall  the  details  of  their  couutermarcheff, 
ambuscades,  charges,  and  pursuits,  and  in  all  of  these  his 
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MBociates  of  the  Light- Horse  agree  that  none  figured  more 
adrantageonsly  than  himself.  Yet  such  military  interindea 
teem  only  to  have  whetted  his  appetite  for  doeet  woric. 
Indeed,  nothing  bat  a  complete  publication  of  his  letters 
eonld  give  an  adequate  notion  of  the  facility  with  which  be 
eren  at  this  early  period  combined  the  conscientious  magis- 
tnte,  the  martinet  quartermaster,  the  speculative  printer, 
and  the  ardent  lover  of  literature  for  its  own  sake. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1805,  we 
find  him  in  correspondence  about  another  gigantic  scheme 
— an  uniform  series  of  the  Ancient  English  Chronicles; 
aqd  there  are  hints  of  various  minor  undertakings  in  the 
editorial  line.  In  the  same  year  he  contributed  to  Mr 
Jeffiey's  journal  an  admirable  article  on  Todd^s  edition  of 
Spenaer ;  toother  on  Godwin's  Fleetwood ;  a  third,  on 
the  Highland  Society's  Report  concerning  the  poems  of 
Osnan;  a  fourth,  on  Johnes's  Translation  of  Froissart; 
a  fifth,  on  Colonel  Thornton's  Sporting  Tour;  and  a 
axth,  on  some  cookery  books — ^the  two  last  being  ex- 
oeDent  specimens  of  his  humour.  By  September,  mean- 
while, he  had  made  confflderable  progress  with  his  Diyden : 
for  ire  find  him  then  writing  to  Ellis  : — ^'  I  will  not  cas- 
trate John  Dryden.  I  would  as  soon  castrate  my  own 
f^er,  as  I  believe  Jupiter  did  of  yore.  What  would  you 
sty  to  any  man  who  would  castrate  Shakspeare,  or  Mas- 
anger,  or  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  ?  I  don't  say  but  that  it 
laay  be  very  proper  to  select  correct  passages  for  the  use 
of  boarding  schools  and  colleges,  being  sensible  no  impro- 
per ideas  can  be  suggested  in  these  seminaries,  unless  they 
aie  intruded  or  smuggled  under  the  beards  and  rufib  of 
our  old  dramatists.  But  in  making  an  edition  of  a  man  of 
genius's  works  for  libraries  and  collections,  and  such  I  oon- 
ceive  a  complete  edition  of  Dryden  to  be,  I  must  give  my 
author  as  I  find  him,  and  will  not  tear  out  the  page,  even 
to  get  lid  of  the  blot,  little  as  I  like  it.  Are  not  the  pages 
of  Swift,  and  even  of  Pope,  larded  with  indecency,  and 
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often  of  the  most  disgusting  kind  ?  and  do  we  not  see  tbem 
upon  all  shelves  and  dressing-tables^  and  in  all  bondoin  ? 
Is  not  Prior  the  most  indecent  of  tale-tellers,  not  even  ex- 
cepting La  Fontaine?  and  how  often  do. we  see  his  works 
in  female  hands  ?  In  fact,  it  is  not  passages  of  ludicrous 
indelicacy  that  corrupt  the  manners  of  a  people — it  is  the 
sonnets  which  a  prurient  genius  like  Master  Little  sings 
virginibits  puerisque — ^it  is  the  sentimental  slang,  half  lewd, 
half  methodistic,  that  debauches  the  understanding,  in- 
flames the  sleeping  passions,  and  prepares  the  reader  to 
give  way  as  soon  as  a  tempter  appears.  At  the  same 
time,  I  am  not  at  all  happy  when  I  peruse  soAie  of  Dry- 
den's  comedies :  they  are  very  stupid,  as  well  as  indelicate ; 
— sometimes,  however,  there  is  a  considerable  vmn  of  live- 
liness and  humour,  and  all  of  them  present- extraordinary 
pictures  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  My  critical  notes 
will  not  be  very  numerous,  but  I  hope  to  iUustfate  the  po- 
litical poems,  as  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  the  Hind  and 
Panther,  &c.,  with  some  curious  annota^ons.  I  have  al- 
ready made  a  complete  search  among  some  hundred 
pamphlets  of  that  pamphlet- writing  age,  and  with  consider- 
able success,  as  I  have  found  several  which  throw  light  on 
my  author." 

But  there  is  yet  another  important  item  to  be  mduded 
in  the  list  of  his  literary  labours  of  this  year.  The 
General  Preface  to  his  Novels  informs  us,  that  **  about 
1805  "  he  wrote  the  opening  chapters  of  Waverley;  and 
the  seoond  title,  ^Tis  Sixty  Years  Since^  selected,  as  he  says, 
^^that  the  actual  date  of  publication  might  correspond 
with  the  period  in  which  the  scene  was  laid,"  leaves  no 
doubt  that  he  had  begun  the  work  so  early  in  1806  as  to 
contemplate  publishing  it  before  Christmas.^  He  adds,  in 
the  same  page,  that  he  was  induced,  by  the  favourable 

^  I  haye  ascertained,  since  this  page  was  written,  that  a  small 
part  of  the  MS.  of  Waverley  is  on  paper  bearing  the  watermark  of 
1805~-the  rest  on  paper  of  1813. 
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raoeption  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  to  think  of  giving  some 
of  his  reoollecdons  of  Highland  Bceneiy  and  coBtoms  in 
proie ;  but  this  is  oniy  one  instance  of  the  inaocnracy  as 
to  matters  of  date  which  pervades  all  those  delightftil  Pre- 
ftees.  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  was  not  published  until  fire 
jesis  after  the  first  chapters  of  Waverley  were  written  ;  its 
soeoeM,  therelbre,  could  have  had  no  share  in  suggesting 
the  origuial  design  of  a  Highland  novel,  though  no  doubt 
it  principally  infinenced  him  to  take  up  that  design  after  it 
had  been  long  suspended,  and  almost  forgotten. 

**  Having  proceeded,'*  he  says,  ^^  as  far  as  I  think  the 
seventh  diapter,  I  shewed  my  work  to  a  critical  ftiend, 
whose  ojnnion  was  un&vonrable ;  and  having  then  some 
poetical  repntation,.  I  was  unwilling  to  risk  the  loss  of  it  by 
Attempting  a  new  style  of  composition.  I,  therefore,  then 
duew  aside  the  work  I  had  commenced,  without  either  re- 
Inetanoe  or  remonstrance.  I  ought  to  add,  that  though 
my  mgenuous  friend's  sentence  was  afterwards  reveracd,  on 
•n  sppeal  to  the  pubfic,  it  cannot  be  conridered  as  any  im- 
petation  on  his  good  taste ;  for  the  specimen  subjected  to 
kia  criticism  did  not  extend  beyond  the  departure  of  the 
hero  for  Scotland,  and  consequently  had  not  entered  upon 
the  part  of  the  story  which  was  finally  found  most  inte* 
resting."  It  is,  I  tiiink,  evident  finom  a  letter  of  1810,  thai 
die  first  critic  of  the  'opening  chapters  of  Waverley  was 
WiSfiaoA  Erskine. 

His  correspondence  shews  how  largely  he  was  exerting 
himself  all  this  while  in  the  service  of  authors  less  fortunate 
than  himself.  James  Hogg,  among  others,  continued  to 
oecopy  ikom  time  to  time  bis  attention ;  and  he  assisted 
regularly  and  assiduously  throughout  this  and  the  succeed- 
ii^  year  Mr  Robert  Jameson,  an  industrious  and  intelligent 
antiquary,  who  had  engaged  in  editing  a  collection  of  an- 
rieat  popular  ballads  before  the  third  volume  of  the 
^finstrdby  appeared,  and  who  at  length  published  his  very 
curious  work  in  1807.*  Meantime,  Ashestiel,  in  place  of 
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betng  less  resorted  to  by  literary  strangers  than  Lasswade 
cottage  had  been,  shared  abundantly  in  the  fresh  attrac> 
dons  of  the  Lay,  and  '^  booksellers  in  the  plural  number  ** 
were  preceded  and  followed  by  an  endless  variety  of 
tourists,  whose  main  temptation  from  the  south  had  been 
the  hope  of  seeing  the  Borders  in  company  with  their 
Minstrel.  One  of  this  year's  guests  was  Mr  Southey — ^their 
first  meeting,  the  commencement  of  much  kind  intercourse. 
Scott  still  writes  of  himself  as  ^'idling  away  his  hours  ;"  he 
had  already  learned  to  appear  as  if  he  were  doing  so  to  all 
who  had  no  particular  right  to  confidence  respecting  the 
details  of  his  privacy. 

Mr  Skene  arrived  just  aiW  a  great  storm  and  flood  in 
August ;  he  says  in  his  Memoranda-'^  '*  The  ford  of  Ashe* 
stiel  was  never  a  good  one,  and  for  some  time  afler  this 
it  remained  not  a  little  perilous.  Scott  was  himself  the  first 
to  attempt  the  passage  on  his  favourite  black  horse  Captain^ 
who  had  scarcely  entered  the  river  when  he  plunged  beyond 
his  depth,  and  had  to  swim  to  the  other  side  with  his  burden. 
It  requires  a  good  horseman  to  swim  a  deep  and  rapid 
stream,  but  he  trusted  to  the  vigour  of  his  steady  trooper, 
and  in  spite  of  his  lameness  kept  his  seat  manfully." 

Mr  Skene  soon  discovered  a  change  which  had  recently 
been  made  in  his  fi*iend's  distribution  of  his  time.  Pre- 
viously it  had  been  his  custom,  whenever  professional  busi- 
ness or  social  ena[agements  occupied  the  middle  part  of 
his  day,  to  seize  some  hours  for  study  afler  he  was  supposed 
to  have  retired  to  bed.  His  physician  suggested  that  this 
was  very  likely  to  aggravate  his  nervous  headaches,  the 
only  malady  he  was  subject  to  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood ; 
and,  contemplating  with  steady  eye  a  course  not  only  of 
unremitting  but  of  increasing  industry,  he  resolved  to  re- 
verse his  plan.  In  short  he  had  now  adopted  the  halHts  in 
which,  with  slender  variation,  he  ever  afler  persevered 
when  in  the  country.  He  rose  by  five  o^dock,  lit  his  own 
&re  when  tlie  season  required  one,*and  shaved  and  dressed 
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inth  great  deliberatkni — ^fbr  he  was  a  yery  maitiiiet  as  to  all 
but  the  mere  cozoombriei  of  the  toilet,  not  abhorring 
eflBBminate  dandyinn  itaelf  so  cordially  as  the  slightest  ap- 
proach to  personal  slovenliness,  or  even  those  *^  bed-gown 
and  sfipper  tricks,^  as  he  called  them,  in  which  literary  men 
are  so  apt  to  indulge.  Clad  in  his  shooting-jacket,  or 
vfaaterer  dress  he  meant  to  nse  till  dinner  time,  he  was 
■eated  at  his  desk  by  six  o'clock,  all  his  papers  aixanged 
before  him  in  the  most  accurate  order,  and  his  books  of 
reference  manhalled  aionnd  him  on  the  floor,  while  at 
least  one  isTonrite  dog  lay  watching  his  eye,  jnst  beyond 
the  line  of  circumvallation.  Thus,  by  the  time  the  family 
asKmbled  for  breakfast  between  nine  and  ten,  he  had  done 
enough  (in  his  own  language)  **  to  break  the  neck  of  the 
dafM  work.^  After  breakfast,  a  couple  of  hours  more 
vere  given  to  his  solitary  tasks,  and  by  noon  he  was,  as  he 
Head  to  say,  '*  his  own  man/'  When  the  weather  was  bad, 
be  would  labour  inceasantly  aU  the  morning ;  but  the 
general  role  was  to  be  out  and  on  horseback  by  one  o'clock 
at  the  latest ;  while,  if  any  more  distant  excursion  had 
been  proposed  over  night,  he  was  ready  to  start  on  it  by 
ten ;  his  occaaonal  rainy  days  of  unintennitted  study  form- 
ing, as  he  said,  a  fund  in  his  favour,  out  of  which  he  was 
entitled  to  draw  for  accommodation  whenever  the  sun 
shone  with  special  brightness. 

It  was  another  rule,  that  every  letter  he  received  should 
be  answered  that  same  day.  Nothing  else  could  have  en- 
abled him  to  keep  abreast  with  the  flood  of  communications 
that  in  the  sequel  put  his  good  nature  to  the  severest  test 
— but  already  the  demands  on  him  in  this  way  also  were 
nnmerons ;  and  he  included  attention  to  them  among  the 
necessary  business  which  must  be  dispatched  before  he  had 
a  right  to  dose  his  writing-box,  or  as  he  phrased  it,  ^^  to  say, 
cmt  damned  spot,  and  be  a  gentleman."  In  turning  over 
has  enormous  mass  of  correspondence,  I  have  almost  inva- 
riaBly  found  some  indication  that,  when  a  letter  had  re- 
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tnained  more  than  a  day  or  two  unanswered,  it  was  because 
he  found  occasion  for  inquiry. 

I  ought  not  to  omit,  that  in  those  days  Scott  was  far  too 
seaious  a  dragoon  not  to  take  a  principal  share  in  the 
stable  duty.  Before  beginning  his  desk-work  in  the  mom* 
ing,  he  uniformly  visited  his  fiivourite  steed,  and  neither 
Captain  nor  Lieutenant  nor  Brown  Adam  (so  called  after  one 
of  the  heroes  of  the  Minstrelsy),  liked  to  be  fed  except  by 
him.  The  latter  charger  was  indeed  altogether  intractable 
in  other  hands,  though  in  his  the  most  submissive  of  faiihfiil 
allies.  The  moment  he  was  bridled  and  saddled,  it  was 
the  custom  to  open  the  stable  door  as  a  signal  that  hia 
roaster  expected  him,  when  he  immediately  trotted  to  the 
side  of  the  Uaping-on-stone,  of  which  Scott  from  his  lame- 
ness found  it  convenient  to  make  use,  and  stood  there, 
silent  and  motionless  as  a  rock,  until  he  was  fairly  in  his  seat, 
after  which  he  displayed  his  joy  by  naghing  triumphantly 
through  a  brilliant  succession  of  curvettings.  Brown  Adam 
never  suffered  himself  to  be  backed  but  by  his  master. 
He  broke,  I  believe,  one  groom*s  arm  and  another^s  leg  in 
the  rash  attempt  to  tamper  with  his  dignity. 

Camp  was  at  this  time  the  constant  parlour  dog.  He  inM 
very  handsome,  very  intelligent,  and  naturally  very  hetee^ 
but  gentle  as  a  lamb  among  the  children.  As  for  a  brace 
of  lighter  pets,  styled  Douglas  and  Percy,  he  kept  one 
window  of  his  study  open,  whatever  might  be  the  state  of 
the  weather,  that  they  might  leap  out  and  in  as  the  &ncy 
moved  them.  He  always  talked  to  Camp  as  if  he  under- 
stood what  was  said — and  the  animal  certainly  did  under- 
stand not  a  little  of  it ;  in  particular,  it  seemed  as  if  he 
perfectly  comprehended  on  all  occasions  that  his  master 
considered  him  as  a  sensible  and  steady  friend — ^the  grey* 
houncis  as  volatile  young  creatures  whose  freaks  must  be 
borne  with. 

**  Every  day,*'  says  Mr  Skene,  **  we  had  some  hours  of 
coursing  with  the  greyhounds,  or  riding  at  random  over 
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the  yOst  or  of  spearing  salmon  in  the  Tweed  hy  sunlight : 
which  last  sport,  moreoyer,  we  often  renewed  at  night  bj 
the  hdp  of  torches.  This  amusement  of  burning  the  water, 
as  it  is  called,  was  not  without  some  hazard ;  for  the  large 
salmon  generally  lie  in  the  pools,  the  depths  of  which  it  is 
sot  etsy  to  estimate  with  precision  by  torchlight, — so  that 
not  imfteqoently,  when  the  sportsman  makes  a  determined 
tfarast  at  a  fish  apparently  within  reach,  his  eye  has  grossly 
deoeiTed  him,  and  instead  of  the  point  of  the  weapon  en- 
ooontering  tKe  prey,  he  finds  himself  launched  with  cor- 
responding vehemence  heels  over  head  into  the  pool,  both 
ipesr  and  salmon  gone,  the  torch  thrown  out  by  the  con- 
Cflsskm  of  the  boat,  and  quenched  in  the  stream,  while  the 
boat  itself  has  of  course  receded  to  some  distance.  I  re- 
member the  first  time  I  accompanied  our  firiend,  he  went 
right  over  the  gunwale  in  this  manner,  and  had  I  not 
■eodentally  been  at  his  side,  and  made  a  successful  grasp 
St  the  skirt  of  his  jacket  as  he  plunged  overboard,  he  must 
St  lesst  hove  had  an  awkward  -dive  for  it.  Such  are  the 
cootingencies  of  burning  the  water.  The  pleasures  ccmsist 
in  being  penetrated  with  cold  and  wet,  having  your  shins 
broken  against  the  stones  in  the  dark,  and  perhaps  master- 
ing one  fish  out  of  every  twenty  you  take  aim  at." 

In  ail  these  amusements,  but  particularly  in  the  burning 
<>/  At  water,  Scott's  most  regular  companion  at  this  time  was 
John  Lord  Somerville,  who  united  with  higher  quahties  an 
enthusiastic  love  for  such  sports,  and  consummate  address 
in  them.  This  amiable  nobleman  then  passed  hb  autumns 
St  Alwyn,  some  eight  or  nine  miles  below  Ashestiel.  They 
interchanged  visits  almost  every  week ;  and  Scott  profited 
laigely  by  his  firiend^s  known  skill  in  every  department  of 
nirsl  economy.  He  always  talked  of  him  as  his  master  in 
the  sit  of  plantirtg. 

The  laird  of  Kubislaw  seldom  fiiiled  to  ^nd  a  part  of 
the  autumn  at  Ashestiel,  as  long  as  Scott  remained  there ; 
tad  during  these, visits  they  often  gave  a  wider  scope  to 
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iJittr  expeditions.  '*  Indeed,**  says  Mr  Skene,  *^  there  are 
few  scenes  at  all  celebrated  either  in  the  history,  tradi- 
tion, or  romance  of  the  Border  counties,  which  we  did  not 
explore  together  in  the  course  of  our  rambles.  We  tra- 
versed  the  entire  vales  of  the  Yarrow  and  Ettrick,  with  all 
their  sweet  tributary  glens,  and  never  failed  to  find  a 
hearty  welcome  from  the  farmers  at  whose  houses  we  stop- 
ped, either  for  dinner  or  for  the  night.  He  was  their 
chief-magistrate,  extremely  popular  in  fhat  official  capacity ; 
and  nothing  could  be  more  gratifying  than  the  fiwik  and 
hearty  reception  which  everywhere  greeted  our  arrival, 
however  unexpected.  The  exhilarating  air  of  the  moun- 
ttuns,  and  the  healthy  exercise  of  the  day,  secured  our 
relishing  homely  fare,  and  we  found  inexhaustible  entcr- 
tainmeht  in  the  varied  display  of  character  which  the 
afikbility  of  the  Sheriff  drew  forth  on  all  occasions  in 
genuine  breadth  and  purity.  The  beauty  of  the  scenery 
gave  full  employment  to  my  pencil,  with  the  free  and  fire- 
quent  exercise  of  which  he  never  seemed  to  feel  impatient. 
He  was  at  all  times  ready  and  willing  to  alight  when  any 
object  attracted  my  notice,  and  used  to  seat  himself  beside 
me  on  the  brae,  to  con  over  some  ballad  appropriate  to 
the  occaaon,  or  narrate  the  tradition  of  the  glen — some- 
times, perhaps,  to  note  a  passing  idea  in  his  pocket-book ; 
but  thyi  was  rare,  for  in  general  he  relied  with  confidencii 
on  the  great  storehouse  of  his  memory. 

**  One  of  our  earliest  expeditions  was  to  visit  the  wild 
scenery  of  the  mountainous  tract  above  Mofiat,  including 
the  cascade  of  the  Grey  Mare^s  Tail,  and  the  dark  tarn 
called  Loch  Skene.  In  our  ascent  to  the  lake  we  got  com- 
pletely bewildered  in  the  thick  fog  which  generally  enve- 
lopes the  rugged  features  of  that  lonely  region ;  and,  as  we 
were  groping  through  the  maze  of  bogs,  the  ground  gave 
way,  and  down  went  horse  and  horsemen  pell-mell  into  a 
slough  of  peaty  mud  and  black  water,  out  of  which,  en- 
tangled as  we  were  with  our  pkids  and  floundering  nags. 
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it  was  DO  eafy  niAtter  to  get  extricated.  Indeed,  anlen 
we  had  pnidenUj  left  our  gallant  'steeda  at  a  fitrra^houae 
below,  and  borrowed  hill-poniea  fi>r  the  occaaion,  the 
renlt  ndght  liav«  been  worse  than  laughable.  As  it  waa^ 
we  rose  like  the  apirita  of  the  bog,  covered  cap^h'pie  with 
dime,  to  free  themselTeB  from  which,  our  wilj  pooiea  took 
to  roQing  about  on  the  heather,  and  we  had  nothing  for  it 
but  following  their  example.  •  At  length,  aa  we  approached 
die  gloomy  loch,  a  huge  eagle  beared  himaelf  from  the 
maigin  and  rose  right  oYcr  ua,  acreaming  hia  acorn  of  the 
intmden ;  and  altogether  it  would  be  impoaaible  to  pcture 
aajrthing  more  deac^ately  aavage  than  the  aoene  which 
opened,  aa  if  raised  by  enchantment  on  pnrpoae  to  gratif)* 
the  poei*a  eye ;  thick  folds  of  fog  rollmg  incessantly  over 
the  &oe  of  the  inky  watera,  but  rent  aaunder  now  in  one 
<lirectioo,  and  then  in  another — ao  aa  to  afford  ua  a  glimpse 
of  Kne  projecting  rock  or  naked  point  of  land,  or  ialand 
bearing  a  few  scraggy  stumps  of  pine — and  then  closing 
agam  in  uniyersal  darkness  upon  the  cheerless  waste. 
Mneh  of  the  scenery  of  Old  Mortality  was  drawn  from  that 
^ft  ride.  It  was  also  in  the  course  of  this  excursion 
that  we-  encountered  that  amusing  peraonage  introduced 
iato  Guy  Masmering  aa  *  Tod  Gabbie.'  He  was  one  of 
^ON  itinerants  who  gain  a  subsistence  among  the  moor- 
laod  frnners  by  relieving  them  of  foxes,  polecats,  and  the 
^e  depredators — a  half-witted,  stuttering,  and  most 
onpnal  creature. 

**  Having  explored  all  the  wonders  of  Moffatdale,  we 
tnned  ourselves  towards  Blaetehottse  Tower^  to  visit  Scott's 
worthy  acquaintances  the  Laidlaws,  and  reached  it  after  a 
l<ng  and  intricate  ride,  having  been  again  led  off  our 
cotme  by  the  greyhounds,  who  had  been  seduced  by  a 
ftraoge  dog  that  jomed  company  to  engage  in  full  pursuit 
npoB  the  tract  of  what  we  presumed  to  be  either  a  fox  or 
K  roe-deer.    The  chase  was  protracted  and  perplexing,  from 

•  M 
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tlie  mist  that  dotted  tiie  lull  tops;  Inl  wi  leDgth  we 
reached  the  aoeoe  of  daii|^iter,  aad  were  modi  distxeaBed 
to  find  that  a  statdjr  old  he-goat  had  beeo  the  nctiiii.  He 
ieemed  to  have  fi>iigfat  a  itoat  battle  lor  his  life,  bat  now 
lay  mangled  in  the  midst  aC  his  panting  enenues,  who  be- 
trayed, OQ  oar  i^iproachf  strong  oonaaoatnesB  of  deBn- 
quency  and  apprehension  of  the  ksh,  whidi  was  adminis- 
taved  aooording^y  to  soothe  the  manes  of  the  luckless 
Capricorn — ^thoagfa,  after  all,  the  dogs  were  not  so  modi 
to  blame  in  mistaking  his  game  flavonr,  once  the  fogs 
rauft  have  kept  him  oat  of  view  tfll  the  last  moment.  Our 
visit  to  Blackhouse  was  highly  interesting ;  the  excdleni 
old  tenant  being  still  in  life,  and  the  whole  &mily  group 
presenting  a  perfect  picture  of  innocent  and  simple  hj^;^- 
ness,  while  the  animated,  intelligent,  and  original  conver- 
sation of  our  firiend  William  was  quite  charming. 

**  Sir  Adam  Fergusson  and  Uie  Etiriek  Shepherd  were 
of  the  party  that  explored  Loch  Skene  and  hunted  the  un- 
fortunate he-goat. 

^^  I  need  not  tell  you  that  Saint  Mary^s  Loch,  and  the 
Loch  of  the  Lowes,  were  among  the  most  fiivourite  scenes 
of  our  excursions,  as  his  fondness  for  them  continued  to 
bis  last  days,  and  we  have  both  visited  them  many  times 
together  in  his  company.  I  may  say  the  same  of  the 
Teviot  and  the  AiU,  Borthwick  water,  and  the  lonely 
towers  of  Bucdeucb  and  Harden,  Minto,  Roxburgh,  Gil- 
nockie,  &c.  I  think  it  was  either  in  1805  or  1806  that 
I  first  explored  the  Borthwick  with  him,  when  on  our  way 
to  lyus  a  week  at  Langholm  with  Lord  and  Lady  Dal- 
keith, upon  which  occasion  the  otter-hunt,  so  well  de- 
scribed in  Guy  Mannering,  was  got  up  by  our  noble  host ; 
and  I  can  never  forget  the  delight  with  which  Scott  ob- 
served the  enthusiasm  of  the  high-spirited  yeomen,  who 
had  assembled  in  multitudes  to  partake  the  sport  of  their 
dear  young  chief,  well  mounted,  and  dashing  about  fi:om 
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fwk  to  rock  with  a  leckleBS  ardour  which  recalled  the 
aberity  of  their  forefatherB  in  following  the  Bucclenchs  of 
fimner  daja  through  adyentares  of  a  more  serions  order. 

^  Whatever  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  from  its  source  to 
its  tefmination,  presented  of  interest,  we  freqaentiy  visited ; 
sad  I  do  yenity  befieve  there  is  not  a  single  ford  in  the 
whole 'coarse  of  that  river  which  we  have  not  trayersed 
together.  He  had  an  amazing  fondness  for  fords,  and  was 
not  a  Hide  adventnrons  in  plunging  through,  whatever 
night  be  the  state  of  the  flood,  and  this  even  though  there 
happened  to  he  a  bridge  in  view.  If  it  seemed  posBible  to 
■crimble  through,  he  scorned  to  go  ten  yards  about,  and 
in  fact  preferred  the  ford ;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that 
BKMt  of  the  heroes  of  his  tales  seem  to  have  been  endued 
with  similar  propen8ities-~even  the  White  Lady  of  Avenel 
delights  in  the  ford.  He  sometimes  even  attempted  them 
00  foot,  though  his  lameness  interfered  considerably  with 
his  progrcBS  among  the  slippery  stones.  Upon  one 
oceaaioa  of  thb  sort  I  was  assisting  him  through  the  £t- 
trick,  and  we  had  both  got  upon  the  same  tottering  stone 
in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  when  some  story  about  a  kelpie 
occmring  to  him,  he  must  needs  stop  and  tell  it  with  all  his 
mal  vivacity — and  then  laughing  heartily  at  his  own  joke, 
he  ilipped  his  foot,  or  the  stone  shuffled  beneath  him,  and 
^own  he  went  headlong  into  the  pool,  pulling  me  after 
him.  We  escaped,  however,  with  no  worse  than  a  thorough 
^rvnching  and  the  loss  of  his  stick,  which  floated  down  the 
nver,  and  he  was  as  ready  as  ever  for  a  similar  exploit 
hcfere  bis  clothes  were  half  dried  upon  his  back." 

About  this  time  Mr  and  Mrs  Scott  made  a  short  excur- 
rion  to  the  Lakes  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  and 
^vited  some  of  their  finest  scenery,  in  company  with  Mr 
Wordsworth.  I  have  found  no  written  narrative  of  this 
little  tour,  but  I  have  often  heard  Scott  speak  with  en- 
thuiiastic  delight  of  the  reception  he  met  with  in  the  hum- 
ble cottage  which  his  brother  poet  then  inhabited  on  the 
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banks  of  Grasmne ;  and  at  least  one  of  the  days  they 
spent  together  was  destined  to  furnish  a  theme  for  the  verse 
of  eachf  namely,  that  which  they  gave  to  the  asoent  of 
Helvellyn,  where,  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  spring,  a 
young  gentleman  having  lost  his  way  and  perished  by 
felling  over  a  precipice,  his  remains  were  discovered,  three 
months  afterwards,  still  watched  by  ^^  a  fidthful  teirier- 
bitch,  his  constant  attendant  during  frequent  ramble* 
araoxig  the  wilds/'  ^  This  day  they  were  accompanied  by 
an  illustrious  philosopher,  who  was  also  a  true  poet — and 
might  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  of  poets  had  he  chosen ; 
and  I  have  heard  Mr  Wordsworth  say,  that  it  wonld  be 
difficult  to  express  the  feelings  with  which  he,  who  so  often 
had  climbed  Helvellyn  alone,  found  himself  standmg  on  its 
snnmiit  with  two  such  men  as  Scott  and  Davy. 

After  leaving  Mr  Wordsworth,  Scott  canned  his  wife  to 
spend  a  few  days  at  Gtlshmd,  among  the  scenes  where  they 
had  first  met ;  and  his  reception  by  the  compai^  at  the 
wells  was  such  as  to  make  him  look  back  with  something 
of  regret,  as  well  as  of  satisfaction,  to  the  change  that  bad 
occurred  in  his  drcmnstanoes  since  1797.  They  were, 
however,  enjoying  themselves  much  there,  when  he  received 
intelligence  which  induced  'him  to  believe  that  a  French 
force  was  about  to  land  in  Scotland : — the  alarm  indeed 
had  spread  far  and  wide  ;  and  a  mighty  gathering  of  vo- 
lunteers, horse  and  foot,  from  the  Lothians  and  the  Border 
country,  took  place  in  consequence  at  Dalkeith.  He  was 
not  slow  to  obey  the  summons.  He  had  luckily  chosen  to 
accompany  on  horseback  the  carriage  in  which  Mrs  Scott 
travelled.  His  good  steed  carried  him  to  the  ^)ot  of  ren- 
dezvous, full  a  hundred  miles  from  Gilsland,  within  twenty- 
four  hours ;  and  on  reaching  it,  though  no  doubt  to  his 
disappointment  the  alarm  had  already  blown  over,  he  was 
delighted  with  the  general  enthusiasm  that  had  thus  been 

^  See  BofHcal  Works,  edit.  1841,  p.  629;  and  oompsre  Worda- 
wortb — 8vo.  edit.  vol.  iii.  p.  96. 
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pot  to  the  test — and,  «boTe  all,  by  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  yeomen  of  Ettrick  forest  had  poured  down  from  their 
glenSy  nnder  the  guidance  of  his  good  friend  and  neigh- 
boar,  Mr  Pringle  of  Torwoodlee.  These  fine  fellows  were 
quartered  akmg  with  the  Edinburgh  troop  when  he  reached 
Dalkeith  and  Muaselbtirgh ;  and  after  some  sham  battling, 
and  a  few  erenings  of  high  jollity  had  crowned  the  need- 
les muster  of  the  beacon-fires,  he  immediately  tnmed  his 
bone  again  towards  the  south,  and  rejoined  Mrs  Sottt  at 
Cirlisle.1 

By  the  way,  it  was  during  his  fiery  ride  from  Gilsland  to 
Dtlkdth,  on  the  occasion  above  mentioned,  that  he  com- 
posed his  Bard*s  Incantation : — 

**  The  fantt  of  Gleamore  is  drear, 
It  is  all  of  black  pine  aad  the  dark  oak-tree,"  &c. — 

and  the  versea  bear  the  full  stamp  of  the  feelings  of  the 

moment. 

Meantime,  the  affiiir  of  the  Clerkship,  opened  nine  or 
ten  months  before,  had  not  been  neglected  by  the  friends 
CD  whose  counsel  and  assistance  Scott  had  relied.  Whe- 
ther Mr  Pitt's  hint  to  Mr  William  Dnndas,  that  he  would 
Singly  find  an  opportunity  to  promote  the  interests  of 
the  aothor  of  the  Lay,  or  some  conTersation  between 
the  Duke  of  Bacdeuch  and  Lord  Melville,  first  encou- 
nged  him  to  this  direction  of  his  views,  I  am  not  able 
to  state  distinctly ;  but  I  believe  that  the  deabe  to  see 
his  fortunes  placed  on  some  more  substantial  basis,  was 
at  this  time  partaken  pretty  equally  by  the  three  persons 
who  had  the  principal  influence  in  the  distribution  of 
the  crown  patronage  in  Scotland ;  and  as  his  object  was 
father  to  secure  a  future  than  an  immecfiate  increase  of 
official  income,  it  was  comparatively  e^y  to  make  such  an 
t^mngement  as  would  satisfy  his  ambition.  Greorge  Home 
of  Wedderbum,  an  old  finend  of  his  fiimily,  had  now  held 
a  Clerkship  for  upwards  of  thirty  years.     In  those  days 

^  Sec  Note,  *^  AUrm  of  Invasion,*'  Antiqoaiy,  voL  iL  p.  838. 
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there  wis  no  system  of  rearing  pensions  for  the  wom-oiit 
ibnctionaiy  of  this  ckss,  and  the  usual  method  was,  either 
that  he  should  resign  in  favour  of  a  successor  who  adTanoed 
a  sum  of  money  according  to  the  drcumstances  of  his  age 
and  health,  or  for -a  coadjutor  to  be  associated  with  him  in 
his  patent,  who  undertook  the  'duty  on  condition  of  a  divi- 
sion of  salary.  Scott  oflfered  to  relieve  Mr  Home  of  all 
the  labours  of  his  office,  and  to  allow  him,  nevertheless,  to 
retain  its  emoluments  entire ;  and  the  aged  clerk  of  course 
joined  his  exertions  to  procure  a  conjoint-patent  on  these 
very  advantageous  terms.  About  the  close  of  1805,  a  new 
patent  was  drawn  out  accordingly ;  but,  by  a  clerical  in- 
advertency, it  was  drawn  out  solely  in  Scott's  favour,  no 
mention  of  Mr  Home  bemg  inserted  in  the  instrument. 
Although,  therefore,  the  sign-manual  had  been  affixed,  and 
there  remained  nothing  but  to  pay  the  fees  and  take  out 
the  commission,  Scott,  on  discovering  this  error,  could  not 
proceed  in  the  business ;  since,  in  the  event  of  his  dying 
Oefore  Mr  Home,  that  gentleman  would  have  lost  the 
vested  interest  which  he  had  stipulated  to  retain.  A 
pending  charge  of  pecuniary  corruption  had  compelled  Lord 
Melville  to  retire  from  office  some  time  before  Mr  Pitt^ 
death  (January  23,  1806) ;  and  the  cloud  of  popular  ob- 
loquy under  which  he  now  laboured,  rendered  it  impossible 
that  Scott  should  expect  assistance  from  the  quarter  to 
which,  under  any  other  circumstnnces,  he  would  naturally 
have  turned  for  extrication  from  this  difficulty.  He  there- 
fore, as  soon  as  the  Fox  and  Grenville  cabinet  had  been 
nominated,  proceeded  to  London,  to  make  in  his  own  per- 
son such  representations  as  might  be  necessary  to  secure 
the  issuing  of  the  patent  in  the  right  shape. 

It  seems  wonderfid  that  he  should  ever  have  doubted 
for  a  single  moment  of  the  result ;  since,  had  the  new 
Cabinet  been  purely  Whig,  and  had  he  been  the  most 
violent  and  obnoxious  of  Tory  partisans,  neither  of  which 
was  the  case,  the  arrangement  had  been  not  only  virtually. 
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bot,  iMk  the  exoeptioo  of  an  evident  offictai  blonder,  for- 
mally completed ;  and  no  Secretary  of  State,  as  I  miut 
Unnk,  coald  have  reAned  to  rectify  the  paltry  mistake  in 
qneition,  witfaoat  a  dereliction  of  every  principle  of  honour. 
At  this  period,  however,  Scott  had  by  no  means  measured 
either  the  chancter,  the  feelings,  or  the  arrangements  of 
great  public  functionaries,  by  the  standard  with  which  ob- 
•ervation  and  experience  subsequently  furnished  him.  He 
bsd  breathed  hitherto,  as  fiir  as  political  questions  of  all 
sorts  were  concerned,  the  hot  atmosphere  of  a  very  narrow 
•oeoe — and  seems  (from  his  letters)  to  have  pictured  to  htm- 
•elf  Whitehall  and  Downing  Street  as  only  a  wider  stage 
iat  the  exhibition  of  the  bitter  and  fanatical  prejudices  that 
tormented 'the  petty  circles  of  the  Parliament  House  at 
Ediaborgfa ;  the  true  bearing  and  scope  of  which  no  man 
in  after  days  more  thoroughly  understood,  or  more  sincerely 
pitied.  The  seals  of  the  Home  Office  had  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  nobleman  of  the  highest  character — ^more- 
oier,  an  ardent  lover  of  literature  ; — while  the  chief  of  the 
new  ICnistry  was  one  of  the  most  generous  as  well  as 
tsstefiil  of  mankind ;  and  there  occurred  no  hesitation  what- 
ever on  their  parts.  In  communicating  his  success  to  the 
fisii  of  Dalkeith,  whose  warm  personal  kindness,  without 
doubt,  had  first  animated  in  his  fiivour  both  the  Duke  of 
Bocdench  and  Lord  Melville,  he  says  (London,  February 
11): — ^*  Lord  Spencer,  upon  the  nature  of  the  transaction 
l>cing  explained  in  an  audience  with  which  he  fitvoured  me, 
was  pleased  to  direct  the  commission  to  be  issued,  as  an  act 
of  justice,  regretdng,  he  said,  it  had  not  been  from  the  be- 
gimiing  his  own  deed*  lliis  was  doing  the  thing  hand- 
somely, and  Uke  an  English  nobleman.  1  have  been  very 
omdb  fked  and  caressed  here,  almost  indeed  to  Buffi>c%tion, 
hut  have  been  made  amends  by  meeting  some  old  friends. 
•  •  •  •  After  all,  a  little  literary  reputation  is  of  some  use 
^f^'  I  suppose  Solomon,  when  he  compared  a  good  name 
to  a  pot  of  ointment,  meant  that  it  tnlod  the  hinges  of  the 
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hall- doors  into  which  the  possessors  of  that  inestimable 
treasure  wished  to  penetrate.  What  a  good  name  was  in 
Jerusalem,  a  known  name  seems  to  be  in  London.  If  you 
are  celebrated  for  writing  yerses  or  for  slicing  cucumbers, 
for  b^g  two  feet  taller  or  two  feet  less  than  any  other 
biped,  for  acting  plays  when  yon  should  be  whipped  at 
school,  or  for  attending  schools  and  institutions  when  you 
should  be  preparing  for  your  grave, — ^your  notoriety  be* 
comes  a  talisman — ^an  *  Open  Sesame'  before  which  every- 
thing gives  way — till  ypu  are  voted  a  bore,  and  discarded 
for  a  new  plaything.  As  this  is  a  consummation  of  noto- 
riety which  I  am  by  no  means  ambitious  of  ezperiendng,  I 
hope  I  shall  be  very  soon  able  to  shape  my  course  north- 
ward, to  enjoy  my  good  fortune  at  my  leunre  and  snap 

my  fingers  at  Uie  Bar  and  all  its  works I 

dine  to-day  at  Holland-house ;  I  refused  to  go  before,  lest 
it  should  be  thought  I  was  soliciting  interest  in  that  quar- 
ter, as  I  abhor  even  the  shadow  of  changing  or  turning 
with  the  tide."  He  says  elsewhere, — "I  never  saw  Vit 
Fox  on  this  or  any  other  occasion,  and  never  made  any 
application  to  him,  conceiving,  that  in  doing  so,  I  might 
have  been  supposed  to  express  political  opinions  difierent 
from  those  which  I  had  always  professed.  In  his  private 
capacity,  there  is  no  man  to  whom  I  would  have  been 
more  proud  to  owe  an  obligation — had  I  been  so  dis- 
tinguished." ^ 

Among  other  eminent  men  with  whom  he  on  this  ocoa- 
sion  firat  ntade  acquaintance,  were  fiUis's  bosom  friends, 
Frere  and  Canning;  with  the  latter  of  whom  his  inter* 
course  became  afUrwards  close  and  confidential.  It  waa 
now  also  that  he  first  saw  Joanna  Baillie,  of  whose  Flays 
on  the  Passions  he  had  been,  fix>m  their  first  appearance, 
an  enthusiastic  admirer.  The  late  Mr  Sotheby,  the  trans- 
lator of  Oberon,  &c.  &c.,  was  the  fiiend  who  introduced 
him  to  the  poetess  of  Hampstead.  Being  asked  in  1896 
^  Introdactioo  to  Marmion,  1830. 
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what  impresdon  he  made  upon  her  at  thiB  intenriew — ^^  I 
WIS  at  fint,**  she  answered,  ^*  a  little  disappointed,  for  I 
was  fresh  from  the  Lay,  and  had  pictured  to  myself  an 
ideal  degance  and  refinement  of  feature ;  but  I  said  to 
myself,  If  I  had  been  in  a  crowd,  and  at  a  loss  what  to  do, 
I  should  have  fixed  upon  that  fiice  among  a  thousand,  as 
the  sore  index  of  the  bencTolence  and  the  shrewdness  that 
would  and  could  help  me  in  my  strait.  We  had  not  talked 
long,  however,  before  I  saw  in  the  ezpreasiTe  play  of  bis 
oouDtenanoe  fiir  more  even  of  elegance  and  refinement  than 
I  had  missed  in  its  mere  lines."  The  acquaintance  thus 
begun,  soon  ripened  into  a  most  affectionate  intimacy; 
sad  thenceforth  Mrs  Joanna  and  her  distinguished  brother, 
Dr  Matthew  Baillie,  were  among  the  fiiends  to  whose  society 
Soott  kx^Led  forward  with  the  greatest  pleasure  when  about 
to  visit  the  metropoKs.  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  before 
that  he  had  known  Mr  Sotheby  at  a  very  early  period  of 
fife, — ^that  amiaUe  and  excdknt  man  having  been  stationed 
for  some  time  at  Edinburgh  while  serving  his  Majesty  as  a 
csptain  of  dragoons.  Scott  ever  retained  for  him  a  sincere 
regard ;  he  was  always,  when  in  London,  a  frequent  guest  at 
his  hospitable  board,  and  owed  to  him  the  personal  acquaint- 
aaee  of  not  a  few  of  their  most  eminent  contemporaries. 

Caroline,  Princess  of  Wales,  was  in  those  days  conadered 
smong  the  Tories,  whose  politics  her  husband  had  uni- 
fonnly  opposed,  as  the  victim  of  unmerited  misfortune,  cast 
ssidfi,  fi-om  the  mere  wantonness  of  caprice,  by  a  gay  and 
disKlate  voluptuary ;  while  the  Prince's  Whig  associates 
had  espoused  his  quarrel,  and  were  already,  as  the  event 
•hewed,  ^«pared  to  act,  publicly  as  well  as  privately,  as  if 
they  believed  her  to  be  among  the  most  abandoned  of  her 
iiex.  I  know  not  by  whom  Scott  was  first  introduced  to 
iwr  little  Court  at  Blackheath ;  but  I  think  it  was  proba- 
hly  through  Mrs  Hayman,  a  lady  of  her  bedchamber, 
tetatX  of  whose  notes  and  letters  occur  about  this  time 
^  the  collection  of  his  correspondence.      The  careless 
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levitj  of  the  Princeie^s  manner  was  observed  by  him,  I 
have  heard  him  say,  with  much  regret,  as  likely  to  bring 
the  purity  of  heart  and  mind,  for  which  he  gave  her  credit, 
into  suspicion.  For  example,  when,  in  the  course  of  the 
evening,  she  conducted  him  by  himself  to  admire  some 
flowers  in  a  conservatory,  and,  the  place  being  rather  dark, 
his  lameness  occasioned  him  to  hesitate  for  a  moment  in  fol- 
lowing her  down  some  steps  which  she  had  taken  at  a  skip, 
she  turned  round,  and  said,  with  mock  indignation,  *^  Ah  ! 
false  and  faint-hearted  troubadour !  yon  will  not  trust  your- 
self with  me  for  fear  of  your  neck  !^* 

I  find  from  one  of  Mrs  Hayman*s  letters,  that  on  being 
asked,  at  Montague  House,  to  recite  some  verses  of  his 
own,  he  replied  that  he  had  none  unpublished  whicli  he 
thought  worthy  of  her  Royal  Highness's  attention,  but  in- 
troduced a  short  account  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  and  re- 
peated one  of  the  ballads  of  the  Mountain  Bard^  for  which 
he  was  then  endeavouring  to  procure  subscribers.  The 
Princess  appears  to  have  been  interested  by  the  stoiy,  and 
she  a£fected,  at  all  events,  to  be  pleased  with  the  lines ;  die 
desired  that  her  name  might  be  placed  on  the  Shepherd^a 
list,  and  thus  he  had  at  least  one  gleam  of  royal  patronage. 

I  shall  not  dwell  at  present  upon  Scott's  method  of  con- 
duct in  the  circumstances  of  an  eminently  popular  author 
beleaguered  by  the  importunities  of  fashionable  admirers . 
his  bearing  when  first  exposed  to  such  influences  was  ex- 
actly what  it  was  to  the  end,  and  I  shall  have  occaaon  in 
th^  sequel  to  produce  the  evidence  of  more  than  one  deli- 
berate observer. 

His  nomination  as  Clerk  of  Session  appeared  in  the 
Gazette  (liiarch  8,  1806)  which  announced  the  instalment 
of  the  Hon.  Henry  Erskine  and  John  Clerk  of  Eldin  as 
Lord  Advocate  and  Solicitor-General  for  Scotland.  The 
promotion  at  such  a  moment,  of  a  distinguished  Toxy, 
might  well  excite  the  wonder  of  the  Parliament  House, 
and  even  when  the  dicumstanoes   were  explidned,   th6 


^T 
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inferior  local  adherents  of  the  triumphant  cause  were  far 
from  considering  the  conduct  of  their  superiors  in  this 
natter  with  feelmgs  of  satia^tion.  The  indication  of  such 
hmnoiiri  was  deeply  resented  by  his  haughty  spirit ;  and  he 
in  his  turn  shewed  his  irritation  in  a  manner  well  calculated 
u>  extend  to  higher  quarters  the  spleen  with  which  his 
■dra&oement  had  •  been  regarded  by  persons  unworthy 
of  his  attention.  It  short,  it  was  almost  immediately 
after  a  Whig  Ministry  had  gazetted  his  appointment  to 
la  office  which  had  for  twelve  months  formed  a  princi- 
pal object  of  his  ambition,  that,  rebelling  against  the 
implied  suspicion  of  his  having  accepted  something  like  a 
penooal  obligation  at  the  liands  of  adverse  politicians,  he 
for  the  first  time  put  himself  forward  as  a  decided  Tory 
partisaD. 

The  impeachment  of  Lord  Melville  was  among  the  first 
maisares  of  the  new  Government ;  and  personal  affection 
•ad  gratitude  graced  as  well  as  heightened  the  zeal  with 
vhicb  Scott  watched  the  issue  of  this,  in  his  eyes,  vindic- 
Uft  proceeding;  but,  though  the  ex-minister^s  ultimate 
aeqoittal  was,  as  to  all  the  charges  involving  his  personal 
koBoor,  complete,  it  must  now  be  allowed  that  the  investi* 
ptitm  brought  out  many  circumstances  by  no  means  cre- 
ditable to  his  discretion ;  and  the  rejoicings  of  his  friends 
ought  not,  therefore,  to  have  been  scornfully  jubilant. 
Soch  they  were,  however — at  least  in  Edinburgh ;  and 
Soott  took  his  share  in  them  by  inditing  a  song,  which  was 
song  by  James  Ballantyne,  and  received  with  clamorous 
applauses,  at  a  public  dinner  given  in  honour  of  the  event 
on  the  27th  of  June  1806.^ 

^  The  reader  may  torn  to  this  song  in  the  later  Editions  of 
8aoCt*s  Poetical  Works.  Mr  W.  Barage  Landor,  a  man  of  great 
kvning  and  great  abilities,  has  in  a  recent  collective  edition  of  his 
wiskings  reproduced  many  uncharitable  jndgmenta  on  distingaisheci^ 
Matenporariea,  which  tlie  reflection  of  advanced  life  might  have 
ban  eapeeted  to  cancel    Sir  Walter  Soott  has  hia  fidl  ahare  in 
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But  CDOogh  of  thML  Soott*s  Torj  feeliiigs  oertaiiily 
appear  to  luiTe  been  kepi  io  a  raj  excited  rtate  daring  the 
wbokofCliaftihort  reign  of  the- Whigs.  He  then,  for  the 
iinc  time,  mingied  keenly  in  the  detaib  of  ooontj  poGticB, — 
ca&viMed  electora — hanngned  meetings ;  and,  in  a  word, 
made  himupJf  conspicaona  as  a  leading  instroment  of  his 
part  J — more  espedall j  as  an  inde&tigable  local  manager, 
wherever  the  parliamentary  interest  of  the  Bacdeiidi 
fiunily  was  in  periL  But  he  was,  in  truth,  earnest  and 
serious  io  his  belief  that  the  new  nden  of  the  ooontnr 
were  disposed  to  abolish  many  of  its  most  yalnable  instita- 
ttoos ;  and  he  regarded  with  special  jealon^  certain 
schemes  of  innoration  with  reelect  to  the  courts  of  law 
and  the  administration  of  jostioe,  which  were  set  on  foot 

theie,  bot  he  stiffen  in  good  compsny.  I  nust,  however,  notiee 
the  distioct  sisertion  (rol.  L  p.  339),  that  fieott  *'  oomposed  and 
•ung  a  triamphal  song  on  the  death  of  a  minirtrr  whom,  in  his 
lifetime,  he  had  flattered,  and  who  was  just  in  his  coffin  when  tiie 
minstrel  sang  tfie  fox  is  run  to  earth.  Constable  of  Edinbor^ 
heard  him,  and  related  the  fact  to  Corran,  who  expressed  his  in- 
credulity with  great  rehemence,  and  his  ahhorrence  was  greater 
than  his  incredulity."  The  only  posuble  foundation  on  which  this 
story  can  have  been  bmlt  is  the  occurrence  in  one  stanza  of  the 
song  mentioned  in  my  text  of  the  words,  TaHy-ho  to  the  fix.  That 
Kong  was  written  and  sung  in  June  1806.  Mr  Fox  was  then 
minister,  and  died  in  September  1806.  The  lines  which  Mr 
I^odor  speaks  of  as  "  flattering  Fox  during  his  lifetime,"  are  very 
celebrated  lines :  they  appeared  in  the  epistle  prefixed  to  the  first 
canto  of  Marmion,  which  was  published  in  February  1808,  and 
tlieir  subject  is  the  juxtaposition  of  the  tombe  of  Pitt  and  Fox  uk 
Westminster  Abbey.  Everybody  who  knew  Scott  knows  that  he 
never  ssng  a  song  in  his  life ;  and  if  that  had  not  been  notorious, 
who  but  Mr  Landor  eonld  have  heard  without  "  ineredolity,** 
tliat  he  sang  a  triumphal  song  on  the  death  of  Fox  in  the  presence 
of  the  publisher  of  Marmion  and  proprietor  of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view  ?  I  may  add,  though  it  is  needless,  that  Constable's  son-in- 
law  and  partner,  Mr  Cadell,  **  never  heard  of  such  a  song  aa  that 
dssoribed  by  Mr  Landor." 
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by  llie  Croim  officers  for  Scotland.  At  a  debate  of  the 
Faculty  of  Adyocates  on  some  of  these  propositions,  he 
msde  a  speech  much  longer  than  any  he  had  ever  before 
deKvered  in  that  assembly ;  and  several  who  heard  it  have 
SKored  me,  that  it  had  a  flow  and  energy  of  eloquence  for 
which  those  who  knew  him  best  had  been  qnite  unprepared. 
When  the  meeting  broke  up,  he  walked  across  the  Mcund^ 
QD  his  way  to  Castle  Street,  between  Mr  Je^cej  and 
another  q£  his  reforming  friends,  who  complimented  him 
on  ^  rhetorical  powers  he  had  been  displaying,  and 
would  willingly  have  treated  the  subject-matter  of  the 
difcuMon  playiully.  But  his  feelings  had  been  moved  to 
an  extent  fiu*  beyond  their  apprehension :  he  exclaimed, 
"  Xo,  no— 'tis  no  laughing  matter ;  little  by  little,  what- 
e?er  your  wishes  may  be,  you  will  destroy  and  undermine, 
VDtfl  Dothingof  what  makes  Scotland  Scothind  shall  remain.** 
And  fo  saying,  he  turned  round  to  conceal  his  agitation — but 
not  before  Mr  Jeffi^  saw  tears  gushing  down  his  cheek — 
nsliag  his  head  until  he  recovered  himself  on  the  wall  of 
the  Mound.  Seldom,  if  ever,  in  his  more  advanced  age, 
did  any  feelings  obtain  such  mastery. 

Before  any  of  tlieee  scenes  occurred  he  had  entered  upon 
ius  dntieB  as  Clerk  of  Session  ;  and  as  he  continued  to  dis- 
charge them  with  exemplary  regularity,  and  to  the  entire 
MtiifiKdon  both  of  ihe  Judges  and  the  Bar,  during  the 
long  period  of  twenty- five  years,  I  think  it  proper  to  tell 
pieeisely  in  what  they  consisted. 

The  Court  of  Session  sat,  in  his  time,  from  the  12th  of 
May  to  the  1 2th  of  July,  and  again  from  the  1 2th  of  Novem- 
ber, with  a  short  interval  at  Christmas,  to  the  1 2th  of  March. 
The  Judges  of  the  Inner  Court  took  their  places  on  the 
Bench,  every  morning  not  later  than  ten  o'clock,  and  re- 
nuuned  according  to  the  amount  of  business  ready  for  de- 
ipitch,  but  seldom  for  less  than  four  or  more  than  six  hours 
daily ;'  during  which  space  the  Principal  Clerks  continued 
•Cited  at  a  table  below  the  Bench,  to  watch  the  progress  of 
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the  Sluts,  and  record  the  decisions — ^the  cases  of  all  classcB 
being  equally  apportioned  among  their  nomber.  The 
Court  of  Session,  howcrer,  does  not  sit  on  Monds3r, 
that  daj  being  reserved  for  the  criminal  business  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justiciary,  and  there  is  also  another 
bknk  day  erery  other  week, — the  Teind  Wedneiday^  as  it 
is  called,  when  the  Judges  are  assembled  for  the  hearing 
of  tithe  questions,  which  belong  to  a  separate  jorisdiction, 
of  comparatively  modem  creation,  and  having  its  own  se|Mi- 
rate  establishment  of  officers.  On  the  whole,  then,  Soott  a 
attendance  in  Court  may  be  taken  to  have  amounted,  on 
the  average,  to  from  four  to  six  hours  daily  during  rather 
less  than  six  months  out  of  the  twelve. 

Not  a  little  of  the  Clerk^s  business  in  Court  is  merely 
formal,  and  indeed  mechanical;  but  there  are  few  daya 
in  which  he  is  not  called  upon  for  the  exertion  of  his 
higher  faculties,  in  reducing  the  decisions  of  the  Bench, 
orally  pronounced,  to  technical  shape ;  which,  in  a  new, 
complex,  or  difficult  case,  cannot  be  satisfactorily  done 
without  close  attention  to  all  the  previous  proceedingst 
and  written  documents,  an  accurate  understanding  of 
the  principles  or  precedents  on  which  it  has  been  deter- 
mined,  and  a  thorough  command  of  the  whole  vocabn- 
lary  of  legal  forms.  Dull  or  indolent  men,  promoted 
through  the  mere  wantonness  of  political  patronage,  might, 
no  doubt,  contrive  to  devolve  the  harder  part  of  their  duty 
upon  humbler  araistants :  but  in  general,  the  office  had 
been  held  by  gentlemen  of  high  character  and  attain- 
ments ;  and  more  than  one  among  Scott^s  own  colleagnes 
enjoyed  the  reputation  of  legal  science  that  would  have 
done  honour  to  the  Bench.  Such  men,  of  course,  prided 
themselves  on  doing  well  whatever  it  was  their  proper 
function  to  do ;  and  it  was  by  their  example,  not  that  of 
the  drones  who  condescended  to  lean  upon  unseen  and 
iiresponsible  inferiors,  that  Scott  uniformly  modelled  hia 
own  conduct  as  a  Clerk  of  Session.     To  do  this,  required. 
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of  mtemtjy  constant  study  of  law-papers  and  authorities  at 
home.  There  was  also  a  great  deal  of  reaUy  base  dmd- 
geij, '  sach  as  the  authenticating  of  registered  deeds  by 
ngnatare,  which  he  had  to  go  through  out  of  Court ;  he 
had,  too,  a  Shrievalty,  though  not  a  heavy  one,  all  the 
while  upon  his  hands ; — and,  on  the  whole,  it  forms  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  his  history,  that,  through- 
oat  the  most  actire  period  of  his  literary  career,  he  must 
have  devoted  a  large  proportion  of  his  hours,  during  half 
St  least  of  eveiy  year,  to  the  conscientious  discharge  of 
professional  duties. 

Henceforth,  then,  when  in  Edinburgh,  his  literary  work 
was  perfbzxned  chiefly  before  break&st ;  with  the  assistance 
of  fuch  evening  hours  as  he  could  contrive  to  rescue  from 
the  consideration  of  Court  papers,  and  from  those  social 
engagements  in  which,  year  after  year,  as  his  celebrity  ad- 
vanced, he  was  of  necessity  more  and  more  largely  involved ; 
and  of  those  entire  days  during  which  the  Court  of  Session 
did  not  sit— days  which,  by  most  of  those  holding  the  same 
official  station,'  were  given  to  relaxation  and  amusement. 
So  long  as  be  continued  quarter-master  of  the  Volunteer 
Cavalry,  of  course  he  had,  even  while  in  Edinburgh,  some 
oocanonal  horse  exercise  ;  but,  in  general,  his  town  life 
henceforth  was  in  that  respect  as  inactive  as  his  country 
life  ever  waa  the  reverse.  He  scorned  for  a  long  while  to 
tUach  any  consequence  to  this  complete  alternation  of 
habits;  but  we  shall  find  him  confessing  in  the  sequel 
that  it  proved  highly  injurious  to  his  bodily  health. 

I  may  here  observe,  that  the  duties  of  his  clerkship 
brought  him  into  dose  daily  connexion  with  a  set  of 
gentlemen,  most  of  whom  were  soon  regarded  by  him  with 
the  most  cordial  aflection  and  confidence.  One  of  his  new 
coUeaguea  was  David  Hume  (the  nephew  of  the  histo- 
nan)  whose  lectures  on  the  Law  of  Scotland  are  charac- 
terised with  just  eulogy  in  the  Ashcstiel  Memoir,  and  who 
inbioqaently  became  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer ;  a  man  as 
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Yirtuoiu  and  amiable,  hb  conspicaons  for  masculine  vigour 
of  intellect  and  varietj  of  knowledge.  Another  was  Hec- 
tor Macdonald  Buchanan  of  Drummakiln,  a  frank-hearted 
and  generous  gentleman,  not  the  less  acceptable  to  Scott 
for  the  Highland  prejudices  which  he  inherited  with  the 
high  blood  of  Claoranald ;  at  whose  beautiful  seat  of 
Ross  Prior^r,  on  the  shores  of  Lochlomond,  he  was  hence- 
forth almost  annually  a  visitor — a  circumEtance  which 
has  left  many  traces  in  the  Waverley  Novels.  A  third 
(though  I  believe  of  later  appointment),  with  whom  his 
ntimacy  was  not  less  strict,  was  the  late  excellent  Sir  Ro- 
bert Dundas,  of  Beechwood,  Bart. ;  and  the  fourth,  was 
the  friend  of  his  boyhood,  one  of  the  dearest  he  ever  had, 
Colin  Mackenzie  of  Portmore.  With  these  gentlemen^s 
&milies,  he  and  his  lived  in  such  constant  familiarity  of 
kindness,  that  the  children  all  called  their  fathers^  col- 
leagues unelesy  and  the  mothers  of  their  little  fiiends,  aunta; 
and  in  truth,  tlie  establishment  was  a  brotherhi^od. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Manmon — ^Edition  of  Dt3rden,  &o. — Morritt — Domestic  life— 
Qurral  with  CoMtable  &  Co. — John  Ballantjiie  itarted  ■«  a 
Pnbliihflr— The  Qnvterlj  Review  begun.     1806-1809. 

/     DuRiNO  the  whole  of  1806  and  1807  Dryden  continued 

I  to  occupy  the  greater  share  of  Scott's  literary  hours ;  bnt 

■  in  tiie  oonne  of  the  former  year  he  found  time,  and  (not-^ 

*  withstanding  a  few  political  bickerings)  inclination  to  draw 

up  three  papers  for  the  Edinburgh  Review ;  one  being  that 

ezqoisite  piece  of  humour,  the  article  on  the  Miseries  of 

Human  Life,  to  which  Mr  Jeffirey  added  some,  if  not  all, 

of  the  Remewer^  Groans.     He  also  edited,  with  Preface 

and  Notes,  **  Original  Memoirs  written  during  the  Great 

Ciril  Wars ;  being  the  life  of  Sir  Henry  Slingsby,  and 

Memoirs  of  Captain  Hodgson,'*  &c.     This  volume  was  put 

toh  in  October  1806  by  Constable ;  and  in  November  he 

began  Mamdon^ — the  first  of  his  own  Poems  in  which  that 

enterprising  firm  had  a  primary  part. 

He  was  at  this  time  in  communication  with  several 
bookseQers,  each  of  whom  would  willingly  have  engrossed 
his  labour;  but  from  the  moment  that  his  undertakings 
began  to  be  serious,  he  seems  to  have  acted  on  the 
naxun,  that  no  author  should  ever  let  any  one  house 
&ncy  that  they  had  obtained  a  right  of  monopoly  over 
bis  works— or,  aa  he  expressed  it,  in  the  language  of  the 
^H»ttish  feudalists,  *^  that  they  had  completely  thirled  him 
to  their  mill.''  Of  the  conduct  of  Messrs  Longman,  he 
bas  attested  that  it  was  liberal  beyond  his  expectation ; 
bat,  nevertheless,  a  negotiation  which  they  now  opened 
pnsTed  fi-nitless.  Constable  offered  a  thousand  guineas 
^  the  poem  very  shortly  after  it  was  begun,  and  with- 
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out  having  seen  one  line  of  it.  It  is  lunted  in  the  Intro- 
daction  of  1830,  that  prirBte  cinnunstanGes  rendered  it 
dednble  for  Scott  to  obtain  the  immediate  command  of 
such  a  snm  ;  the  price  wu  actually  paid  long  before  the 
book  was  published ;  and  it  suits  very  well  with  Constable's 
chaxacter  to  soppose  thHt  his  readiness  to  adranoe  the 
money  may  have  outstripped  the  calculations  of  more  esta- 
blished dealers,  and  thus  cast  the  balance  in  his  iaTonr. 
He  was  not,  however,  so  unwise  as  to  keep  the  whole 
adventure  to  himself.  His  bargain  being  concluded,  he 
tendered  one-fourth  of  the  copyright  to  Miller  of  Albemarle 
Street,  and  another  to  John  Murray,  then  of  Fleet  Street ; 
and  the  latter  at  once  replied,  "  We  both  view  it  as  honour- 
ablof  profitable,  and  glorious  to  be  concerned  in  the  pub* 
lication  of  a  new  poem  by  Walter  Scott."  The  news  that 
a  thousand  guineas  had  been  paid  for  an  unseen  and  unfi- 
ni:$hed  MS.  seemed  in  those  da}'8  portentous ;  and  it  most 
be  allowed  that  the  man  who  received  such  a  sum  for  a 
(lei-formance  in  embryo,  had  made  a  great  step  in  the 
hazards  as  well  as  in  the  honours  of  authorship.  The  pri- 
vate circumstances  which  he  alludes  to  as  having  precipi- 
tated liis  re-appearance  as  a  poet  were  connected  with  his 
brother  Thomases  final  withdrawal  from  his  practice  as  a 
Writer  to  the  Signet ;  but  it  is  extremely  improbable  that^ 
in  the  absence  of  any  such  occurrence,  a  young,  energetic, 
and  ambitious  man  would  have  long  resisted  the  stimulus 
of  Fuch  success  as  had  attended  the  Last  Minstrel. 

'^  I  had  formed,**  he  says,  '*  the  prudent  resolution  to  be- 
stow a  little  more  labour  than  I  had  yet  done,  and  to  be  in  no 
hurry  again  to  announce  myself  as  a  candidate  for  literary 
fame.  Accordingly,  particular  passages  of  a  poem  which 
was  finally  called  Marmion  were  laboured  with  a  good  deal 
of  care  by  one  by  whom  much  care  was  seldom  bestowed. 
Whether  the  work  was  worth  the  labour  or  not,  I  am  no 
competent  judge  ;  but  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  the 
puriod  of  its  composition  was  a  very  happy  one  in  my  life ; 
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go  fflueh  80,  that  I  remember  with  pleamire  at  tkis  moment 
(18S0)  aorae  of  the  spots  in  which  particular  passages  were 
composed.**  The  first  fbor  of  the  Introdnctory  Epistles  MTt 
dated  AshestieL,  and  they  point  out  -very  distinctly  some  of 
these  spots.  There  is  a  knoll  with  some  tali  old  ashes  on 
the  acyoimng  farm  of  the  Peel^  where  he  was  very  fond  of 
sitting  by  himself,  and  it  still  bean  the  name  of  the  Sheriff^* 
Kaowc  Another  fayomite  seat  was  beneath  a  huge  oak 
kard  by  the  river,  at  the  extrenuty  of  the  Aau^A  of  Ashestiel. 
It  was  here  that  while  meditating  his  Terses  he  used 

"  To  waste  the  solitary  day 
In  plnckiBg  from  yon  fen  the  reed, 
And  wateh  it  floating  down  the  Tweed." 

He  fireqoently  wandered  far  fit>m  home,  however,  attended 

only  by  his  dog,  and  would  return  late  in  the  evening, 

kafing  let  hour  after  hour  slip  away  among  the  soft  and 

melancholy  wildernesses  where  Tarrow  creeps  fi*om  her 

Ibontains.     The  lines, 

**  Oft  in  my  mind  laeb  thoughts  awake, 
By  kne  Saint  Mary's  silent  kUce,**  &e. 

paint  a  soene  not  less  impressiye  than  what  Byron  found 
amidst  the  gigantic  pines  of  the  forest  of  Ravenna ;  and 
kow  completely  does  he  set  himself  before  us  in  the  moment 
of  his  gentler  and  more  solemn  inspiration,  by  the  closing 
eoQplet, — 

*'  Your  horse's  hoof-tread  louidB  too  rade. 
So  stilly  is  the  soUtode." 

But  when  the  theme  was  of  a  more  stirring  order,  he  en- 
joyed porsiiing  it  over  brake  and  fell  at  the  full  speed  of 
ius  Lieutenant.  I  well  remember  his  saying,  as  I  rode  with 
htm  across  the  hills  from  Ashestiel  to  Newark  one  day  in 
kis  declining  yeai's  "  Oh,  man,  I  had  many  a  grand  gallop 
among  these  braes  when  I  was  thinking  of  Marmion,  but 
a  trotting  canny  pony  must  serve  me  now.** 

Mr  Skene,  however,  informs  me  that  many  of  the  mon^ 
energetic  dascriptbns,  and  particularly  that  of  the  battle  of 
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Flodden,  were  stnick  oat  while  he  was  in  quarters  again 
with  his  cavalry,  in  the  autumn  of  1807 •  *^  In  the  inter- 
vals of  drilling,*'  he  says,  ^^  Scott  used  to  delight  in  waUdng 
his  powerful  black  steed  up  and  down  by  himself  upon  the 
Portobello  sands,  within  the  beating  of  the  surge ;  and  now 
and  then  you  would  see  him  plunge  in  his  spurs,  and  go 
off  as  if  at  the  charge,  with  the  spray  dashing  about  him. 
As  we  rode  back  to  Musselburgh,  he  often  came  and  placed 
himself  beside  me,  to  repeat  the  verses  that  he  had  been 
composing  duiing  these  pauses  of  our  exercise.*' 

He  seems  to  have  communicated  fragments  of  the  poem 
very  freely  during  the  whole  of  its  progress.  As  early  as 
the  2 2d  February  1807, 1  find  Mrs  Hayman  acknowledging, 
in  the  name  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  the  receipt  of  a  copy 
of  the  Introduction  to  Canto  IH.,  in  which  occurs  the  tri- 
bute  to  her  heroic  father,  mortally  wounded  the  year  before 
at  Jena — ^a  tribute  s(f  grateful  to  her  feelings,  that  she  sent 
the  poet  an  elegant  silver  vase  as  a  memorial  of  her  thank* 
fulness.  And  about  the  same  time,  the  Marchioness  of 
Abercom  expresses  the  delight  with  which  l>oth  she  and 
her  lord  had  read  the  generous  verses  on  Pitt  and  Fox. 
But  his  connexion  with  this  family  was  no  new  one ;  for  hia 
father,  and  afterwards  his  brother,  had  been  the  auditors  of 
their  Scotch  rental. 

In  March,  his  researches  concerning  Dryden  carried  him 
again  to  the  south.  For  several  weeks  he  gave  hia  day 
pretty  regularly  to  the  pamphlets  and  MSS.  of  the  Britiah 
Museum,  and  the  evening  to  the  brilliant  societies  that  now 
courted  him  whenever  he  came  within  their  sphere.  "  As 
I  had,"  he  writes  to  his  brother-in-law  in  India,  *'  contrary 
to  many  who  avowed  the  same  opinions  in  sunshine,  held 
fast  my  integrity  during  the  Foxites'  interval  of  power,  I 
found  myself  of  course  veiy  well  with  the  new  administra* 
tion."  But  he  uniformly  reserved  his  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day either  for  Mr  Ellis  at  Sunninghill,  or  Lord  and  Lady 
4>bercorn  at  Stanmore ;  and  the  press  copy  of  Cantos  I. 
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llid  II.  of  Mkimion  attests  that  most  of  it  reached  Bailan' 
tfoe  in  sheets  fimnked  hy  the  Marqais,  or  his  son-in-law 
Lord  Aberdeen.  Befbre  he  turned  homeward,  he  made  a 
short  Tint  to  his  friend  William  Rose  in  Hampshire,  and 
enjojed  in  his  company  Tarioos  long  rides  in  the  New 
Forest,  a  day  in  the  dock-yard  of  Portsmouth,  and  two  or 
three  more  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Several  sheets  of  Canto 
m.  are  also  under  corers  franked  from  Gundimore.  In 
die  first  week  of  May  we  find  him  at  Lichfield,  having  di- 
verged from  the  great  road  to  Scotland  for  the  purpose 
of  viaitang  Miss  Seward.  Her  account  of  her  oorrespon* 
dent,  whom  till  now  she  had  never  seen,  was  addressed  to 
Mr  Cary,  the  translator  of  Dante.  '^  This  proudest  boast 
of  the  Caledonian  muse  is  tall,'^  she  says,  "  and  rather  ro- 
bust than  slender,  but  lame,  in  the  same  manner  as  Mr 
Hajley,  and  in  a  greater  measure.  Neither  the  contour  of 
his  fiux  nor  yet  his  features  are  elegant ;  his  complexion 
healthy,  and  somewhat  fiiir,  without  bloom.  We  find  the 
siBgularity  of  brown  .luur  and  eyorlashes,  with  flaxen  eye- 
brows ;  and  a  countenance  open,  ingenuous,  and  benevo- 
lent. When  seriously  conversing  or  earnestly  attentive, 
though  his  eyes  are  rather  of  a  lightish  grey,  deep  thought  is 
on  their  Hds ;  he  contracts  his  brow,  and  the  rays  of  genius 
gleam  sslant  fixmi  the  orbs  beneath  them.  An  upper  lip  too 
long  prevents  his  mouth  fix>m  bemg  decidedly  handsome ; 
but  the  sweetest  emanations  of  temper  and  heart  play  about 
it  when  he  tidks  cheerfully  or  smiles — and  in  company  he  is 
much  oftener  gay  than  contemplative— his  conversation  an 
Ofcrflowing  fountain  of  brilliant  wit,  apposite  allusion,  and 
playfid  archness— while  on  serious  themes  it  is  nervous  and 
eloquent ;  the  accent  decidedly  Scotch,  yet  by  no  means 
broad.  Not  less  astonishmg  than  was  Johnson*s  memor)* 
is  that  of  Mr  Scott ;  like  Johnson,  also,  his  recitation  is 
too  monotonous  and  violent  to  do  justice  either  to  his  own 
vritbgs  or  those  of  others.*^  Miss  Seward  adds,  that  she 
4ioired  him  the  passage  in  Cary*i  Dante  where  Michael 
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Seott  occon,  and  that  though  he  admired  the  spirit  and 
akin  of  the  yenioo,  he  confened  hia  inahihty  to  find  plea- 
rare  in  the  Diyina  Commedia.  ^^The  plan/*  he  aaid, 
**  appeared  to  him  unhappy ;  the  personal  malignity  and 
fftrange  mode  of  revenge  presumptaooa  and  uninteresting.*^ 
By  the  12th  of  May  he  was  at  Edinburgh  for  the  cam^ 
mencement  of  the  summer  session,  and  the  printing  of  his 
Poem  seems  thenceforth  to  have  gone  on  at  times  intik 
great  rapidity,  at  others  slowly  and  irregularly  ;  the  latter 
Cantos  having  no  doubt  been  merely  blocked  out  when  tlie 
first  went  to  press,  and  his  professional  avocations,  bat 
above  all  his  Dryden,  occasioning  frequent  interruptions. 

Mr  Guthrie  Wright,  who  was  among  the  familiar  asso* 
dates  of  the  Troop,  has  furnished  me  with  some  detaila 
which  throw  light  on  the  construction  of  Marmion.  This 
gendeman  had,  through  Scott^s  good  offioes,  suceeeded 
his  brother  Thomas  in  the  charge  of  the  Aberoom  business. 
— *^  In  the  summer  of  1807,*'  he  says,**  <'  I  had  the  plea- 
sure of  making  a  trip  with  Sir  Walter  to  Dumfiies,  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  Lord  Abercom  on  his  way  to  Ireland. 
His  Lordship  did  not  arrive  for  two  or  three  days,  and  we 
employed  the  interval  in  vinting  Sweetheart  Abbey,  Gaer^ 
laverock  Castle,  and  some  other  ancient  buildings  in  the 
neighbourhood.  He  recited  poetry  and  old  legends  ttom 
mom  till  night ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  anything  could 
be  more  delightful  than  his  society ;  but  what  I  paiticn- 
larly  aUude  to  is  the  circumstance,  that  at  that  time  he  was 
writing  iformidR,  the  three  or  four  first  cantos  of  which  he 
had  with  him,  and  which  he  was  so  good  as  read  to  me. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  how  much  I  was  enchanted  with 
them ;  but  as  he  good-naturedly  asked  me  to  state  any 
observations  that  occurred  to  me,  I  said  in  joke  that  tt 
appeared  to  me  he  had  brought  his  hero  by  a  very  strange 
route  into  Scotland.  *  Why,'  says  I,  ^  did  ever  mortal 
coming  from  England  to  Edinbui^  go  by  Gifibrd,  Cricliton 
Castle*  Borthwick  Castle^  and  over  the.  top  of  Blackford 
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Hill  ?     Kot  only  u  it  a  circinUnis  detour,  but  there  never 
was  a  rosd  tiiat  way  sboe  the  world  was  created  P     *  That 
is  a  most  irrelevant  objection,'  said  Sir  Walter ;  *  it  was  my 
good  pleasure  to  bring  ^larmion  by  that  route,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  describing  the  places  you  have  mentioned,  and  the 
view  from  Blackford  Hill — it  was  his  business  to  find  his 
road  and  pick  his  steps  the  best  way  he  could.     But,  pray, 
]yiw  would  you  have  me  bring  htm  ?     Not  by  the  post- 
road,  sorely,  as  if  he  had  been  travelling  in  a  mail-coach  ?  * 
— »Ko,*  I  replied;  *  there  were  neither  post-roads   nor 
mail-coaGhes  in  those  days ;  but  I  think  you  might  have 
brought  htm  with  a  leas  chance  of  getting  into  a  swamp,  b}- 
aOowiDg  him  to  travd  the  natural  route  by  Dunbar  and  thit 
sesHMttst ;  and  then  he  might  have  tarried  for  a  space  witb 
tha&moos  £arl  of  Angus,  sumamed  Bell-the-Cat,  at  his 
frvoorite  residence  of  Tantallon  Castle,  by  which  means  you 
would  have  had  not  only  that  fortress  with  all  his  feudal 
fi)Qowers,  but  the  Castle  of  Dunbar,  the  Bass,  and  aU  the 
bsaotiful  scenery  of  the  Forth  to  describe.^     This  observa- 
tioa  seemed  to  strike  him  much,  and  after  a  pause  he  ex* 
daimed — *  By  Jove,   you  are  right  1   I  ought  to  have 
biottght  him  thai  way ;'  and  he  added, '  but  before  he  and 
I  port,  dqpend  upon  it  he  shall  visit  TantaUon.*     He  then 
asked  if  I  had  ever  been  tiiere,  and  upon  saying  I  had  fre- 
^Mady,  he  desired  me  to  describe  it,  which  I  did  ;  and  I 
verilj  bdieve  it  is  from  what  I  then  said  that  the  accurate 
deacr^tion  contained  in  the  fifth  canto  was  given — ^at  least 
I  never  heard  him  say  he  had  afterwards  gone  to  visit  the 
osUe ;  and  when  the  poem  was  published,  I  remember  he 
Isnghed,  and  asked  me  how  I  liked  Tantallon.'' 

Just  a  year  had  elapsed  from  his  beginning  the  poem, 
^hsQ  he  penned  the  Epistle  for  Canto  IV.  at  Ashestiel ; 
nd  who,  that  oonriders  how  busity  his  various  pursuits  and 
Ubosrs  had  been  crowding  the  interval,  can  wonder  to  be 
loUthas 
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"  ETen  now,  it  scarcely  seems  t  day 
Since  first  I  toned  this  idle  Utj — 
A  task  so  often  laid  aside 
Wlien  leisure  graver  cares  denied-r- 
That  now  November's  dreary  gale, 
Whose  voice  inspired  my  opening  tale, 
That  same  November  gale  once  more 
Whirls  the  dry  leaves  on  Yarrow  shore.** 

The  fifth  Introduction  was  written  in  Edinburgh  in  the 
month  following ;  that  to  the  last  Canto,  during  the  Christ- 
mas festivities  of  Mertoun-house,  where,  from  the  first 
days  of  his  ballad-rhyming  to  the  dose  of  his  life,  he,  liker 
his  bearded  ancestor,  usually  spent  that  season  with  the 
immediate  head  of  the  race.  The  bulky  appendix  of  notes, 
including  a  mass  of  curious  antiquarian  quotations,  must 
have  moved  somewhat  slowly  through  the  printer^s  hands  ; 
but  Marmion  was  at  length  ready  fi>r  publication  by  the 
middle  of  February  1808. 

Among  the  ^*  graver  cares**  which  he  alludes  to  as  having 
interrupted  his  progress,  were  those  of  preparing  hims^ 
for  an  office  to  which  he  was  formally  appointed  soon  after* 
wards,  namely,  that  of  Secretary  to  a  Parliamentary  Com- 
mission for  the  improvement  of  Scottish  Jurisprudence. 
This  Commission,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Sir  Isbty 
Campbell,  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Sesaon,  continued 
in  x>peration  for  two  or  three  years.  SootVs  salary,  as 
secretary,  was  a  mere  trifle  ;  but  he  had  been  led  to  expect 
that  his  exertions  in  this  capacity  would  lead  to  better 
things.  In  giving  a  general  view  of  his  affiurs  to  his 
brother-in-law  in  India,  he  says — *'  I  am  prindpally  pleased 
with  my  new  J4>pointment  as  being  confeired  on  me  by  our 
chief  law  lords  and  Eang*s  counsel,  and  consequently  an 
honourable  professional  distinction.  The  employment  wilt 
be  but  temporary,  but  may  have  consequences  important  to 
my  future  lot  in  life,  if  I  give  due  satisfiiction  in  the  diS" 
charge  of  it."  He  appears  accordingly  to  have  submitted 
to  a  great  deal  of  drudgery,  in  mastering  the  technical  con- 
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tmrernes  which  had  called  for  legislatorial  interference ; 
and  he  diadiai^ged  hia  fbnctions,  as  usual,  with  the  warm 
approbation  of  his  snperiors  ;  'bat  no  result  followed. 

Not  onlj  did  he  write  sundry  articles  for  the  Edinburgh  \ 
Beriew  while  Marmion  was  on  hand,  but  having  now  fine- 
qwAt  correspondence  with  Mr  Southej,  whose  literature 
had  not  as  yet  been  very  lucrative  to  him,  he  made  an 
eflort  to  enlist  that  firiend  also  in  the  same  critical  corps* 
Thalaba  and  Madoc  had  been  handled  bj  them  in  no  very 
tattering  style ;  the  eariy  works  of  Wordsworth  still  more 
inevenrntly ;  but  Southey  declined  these  offers  of  mterme- 
diation  on  the  score  mainly  of  politics — expressing,  at  the 
HBie  time,  some  regret  that  Wordsworth,  in  his  magnifi- 
eent  sonnet  on  Killiecrankie,  should  have  introduced  that 
tvpe  of  ultra-toiyism,  the  Viscount  of  Dundee,  without 
apparent  censure  of  his  character.     In  reply  (15th  De- 
osmber,  1807),  Scott  admits  his  own  ''  extreme  dislike** 
of  the  tone  of  the  Beview  as  to  the  war  with  Bonaparte. 
He  says : — "  Wbo  ever  thought  he  did  a  service  to  a  per- 
son engaged  in  an  arduous  conflict,  by  proving  to  him,  or 
attempting  to  prove,  that  he  must  necessarily  be  beaten  ? 
and  what  eflect  can  such  language  have  but  to  accelerate  the 
aooomplishment  of  the  prophecy  which  it  contains  ?  And  as 
fer  Catholic  Emancipation — ^I  am  not,  God  knows,  a  bigot 
in  relij^oQs  matters,  nor  a  friend  to  persecution ;  but  if  a  par- 
tieolar  sect  of  religionists  are  ipw  facto  connected  with  foreign 
politicB — and  placed  under  the  spiritual  direction  of  a  class 
of  priests,  whose  unrivalled  dexterity  and  activity  are  in- 
cressed  by  the  rules  which  detach  them  from  the  rest  of  the 
vorid*—I  humbly  think  that  we  may  be  excused  from  in* 
tnatiDg  to   them  those  places  in  the  State  where  the 
infloeace  of  such  a  clergy,  who  act  under  the  direction  of  a 
pMve  tool  of  our  worst  foe,  is  likely  to  be  attended  with 
tbs  most  fiual  consequences.     If  a  gentleman  chooses  to 
walk  about  with  a  couple  of  pounds  of  gunpowder  in  his 
pocket,  if  I  give  him  the  shelter  of  my  roof,  I  may  at  least 
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be  permitted  to  exclude  him  from  the  seat  next  to  the  fire. 
So  thinking,  I  have  felt  yonr  acruples  in  doing  anything  for 
the  Reiriew  of  late.  As  for  mj  good  friend  Dundee,  I 
cannot  admit  his  culpability  in  the  extent  you  al]^;e ;  and 
it  IB  scandalous  of  the  Sunday  bard  to  join  in  your  eon- 
demnation,  *•  and  yet  come  of  a  noble  Gneme  !**  I  admit  he 
was  tant  »oU  pea  Battvage — but  he  was  a  noble  savage ;  and 
the  beastly  Covenanters  against  whom  he  acted,  hardly  bad 
any  churn  to  be  called  men,  unless  what  was  founded  on 
their  walking  upon  their  hind  feet.  You  ean  hardly  con- 
ceive the  perfidy,  cruelty,  and  stupidity  of  these  people^ 
according  to  the  accounts  they  have  themselves  preserved. 
But  I  admit  I  had  many  cavalier  prejudices  instilled  into 
me,  as  my  ancestor  was  a  Killiecrankie  man.** 

Mr  Southey  happened  to  be  in  London  when  Marraion 
came  out,  and  he  wrote  thus  to  the  author  on  his  return  to 
Keswick — ^*^  Half  the  poem  I  had  read  at  Heber*s  before 
my  own  copy  arrived.  I  went  punctually  to  breakfast 
with  him,  and  he  was  long  enough  dressing  to  let  me  de- 
vour so  much  of  it.  The  story  is  made  of  better  materials 
than  the  Lay,  yet  they  are  not  so  well  fitted  together.  As  a 
whole,  it  has  not  pleased  me  so  much-^in  parts,  it  has  pleased 
me  more.  There  is  nothmg  so  finely  oonceived  in  your  forausr 
poem  as  the  death  of  Marmion  :  there  is  nothing  finer  in 
its  conception  anywhere.  The  introductory  epistles  I  did 
not  wish  away,  because,  as  poems,  they  gave  me  great 
{Measure ;  but  I  wished  them  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  or 
at  the  beginning— an/where  except  where  they  were.  Mj 
taste  is  perhaps  peculiar  in  disliking  all  interruptions  in  nar- 
rative poetry.  When  the  poet  lets  his  story  sleep,  and 
talks  in  his  own  penon,  it  has  to  me  the  same  sort  of  un- 
pleasant  efiect  that  is  produced  at  the  end  of  an  act.  You 
are  alive  to  know  what  follows,  and  lo-— down  comes  the 
curtain,  and  the  fiddlers  begin  with  their  abominations.^ 

I  pass  over  a  multitude  of  the  oongratidatory  eflusions 
*  James  Grahame,  author  of  7%e  Sabbath,  in. 
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of  iaierior  nameB,  bot  must  aot  withhold  part  of  a  letter  oa 
A  &Bo  dieei,  written  not  in  the  first  harry  of  excitement, 
bat  two  months  after  Marmion  had  reached  Ellis.     He 
then  sajs : — *^  All  the  "worid  are  agreed  that  yon  are  like 
the  dephant  mentioned  in  tiie  Spectator,  who  was  the 
gnatest  elephant  in  the  world  except  himself,  and  oonse- 
qnentiy,  thai  the  only  question  at  issue  is,  whether  the  Lay 
or  Marmion  shall  be  repated  the  most  pleasing  poem  in  onr 
Isngnago    sbyo  and  except  one  or  two  of  Dryden's  fables. 
Bat,  with  leepect  to  the  two  rivals,  I  think  the  Lay  is,  on 
the  whole,  the  greatest  fiivonrite.     It  is  admitted  that  the 
isUe  of  Marmioa  is  greatly  superior — that  it  contains  a 
greater  divenity  of  diaracter — ^that  it  inspires  more  in-  > 
tenst — and  that  it  is  by  no  means  inferior  in  point  of  poeti- 
cal axpreaaion ;    bnt  it  is  contended  that  the  incident  of 
Ddoraine^s  jonmey  to  Melrose  surpasses  anything  in  Mar* 
anon,  and  that  the  personal  appearance  of  the  Minstrel, 
vho,  ^ngh  the  last,  is  by  far  the  most  charming  of  all 
omstrab,  is  by  no  means    compensated  by  the  idea  of 
in  author  shorn  of  his  picturesque  beard,  defMiTed  of  his 
hnp,  and  writing  letters  to  his  intimate  fiiends.      These 
niroductory  epistles,  indeed,  though  excellent  in  them- 
•elfis,  are  in  fiu^t  only  interruptions  to  the  &ble  ;  and  ac- 
tttdiag^y,  nine  out  of  ten  hare  perused  them  separately, 
Cither  after  or  before  the  poem— and  it  is  obvious  that  they 
canoot  have  produced,  in  either  case,  the  eflect  which  was 
prepoKd — ^viz.  of  relieving  the  reader's  attention,  and  giv* 
iag  variety  to  the  whole.     Perhaps,  continue  these  critics, 
it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  Marmion  delights  us  in  spite  of 
its  mtrodnctory  epistles — while  the  Lay  owes  its  principal 
charm  to  the  venerable  old  minstrel : — ^the  two  poems  may 
W  consitffired  as  equally  respectable  to  the  talents  of  the 
Aothor ;  bat  the  fizst,  being  a  more  perfect  whole,  will  be 
BiorB  constantly  preferred.     Now,  all  this  may  be  very 
tnie— but  it  is  no  less  true  that  everybody  has  ahready 
read  Marmian  smvv  tkan  once — that  it  is  the  subject  of 
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general  .coDTenation — ^th&t  it  delights  all  ages  and  all  taates, 
and  that  it  ib  uniTenudlj  allowed  to  improTe  upon  a  second 
reading.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  both  the  prodncdons  are 
equally  good  in  their  different  ways :  yet,  upon  the  whole, 
I  had  rather  be  the  anthor  of  Marmion  than  of  the  Lay, 
because  I  think  its  species  of  excellence  of  much  more  dif- 
ficult attainment.  What  degree  of  bulk  may  be  essentially 
necessary  to  the  corporeal  part  of  an  Epic  poem,  I  know 
not ;  but  sure  I  am  that  the  stoiy  of  Marmion  might  ha^e 
furnished  twelve  books  as  easily  as  six — that  the  masteriy 
character  of  Constance  would  not  hare  been  less  bewitching 
had  it  been  much  more  minutely  painted — and  that  De 
Wilton  might  have  been  dilated  with  great  ease,  and  even 
to  considerable  advantage ; — in  short,  that  had  it  been 
your  intention  merely  to  exhibit  a  spirited  romantic  story, 
instead  of  making  that  story  subservient  to  the  delineadon 
of  the  manners  which  prevailed  at  a  certain  period  of  our 
history,  the  number  and  variety  of  your  characters  would 
have  suited  any  scale  of  painting.  Marmion  is  to  Delo- 
raine  what  Tom  Jones  is  to  Joseph  Andrews  ; — ^the  varnish 
of  high  breeding  nowhere  diminishes  the  prominence  of  the 
features — and  the  minion  of  a  king  is  as  light  and  sinewy 
a  cavalier  as  the  Borderer,— rather  less  ferocious,  more 
wicked,  less  fit  for  the  hero  of  a  ballad,  and  &t  more  for 
the  hero  of  a  regular  poem.  On  the  whole,  I  can  sin- 
,  cerely  assure  you,  '  tans  phrase^'*  that  had  I  seen  Marmion 
'  without  knowing  the  author,  I  should  have  ranked  it  with 
Theodore  and  Honoria, — ^that  is  to  say,  on  the  very  to(» 
shelf  of  English  poetry.*'  This  elegant  letter  may  no  doubt 
be  considered  as  an  epitome  of  the  yery  highest  and  most 
refined  of  London  table-talk  on  Marmion,  during  the  fint 
fi^eshness  of  its  popularity,  and  before  the  only  critical  jour* 
nal  of  which  any  one  in  those  days  thought  very  seriously, 
had  pronounced  its  verdict. 

Wlien  we  consider  some  parts  of  that  judgment,  to« 
gether  with  the  author's  penonal  intimacy  with  ^be  editor 
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■nd  tbe  aid  i^ich  he  bad  of  late  been  aflSirdmg  to  the 
Benew  xtaeli^  it  most  be  allowed  that  Mr  Jeffrey  aoqnitted 
liimaelf  on  this  oocaaion  in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to 
lui  ooimgeofis  senae  of  duty.  The  number  for  April  1808 
was  accompanied  by  thia  note : — **  Queen  Street,  Tuesday. 
—Dear  Soott, — ^If  I  did  not  giye  yon  credit  for  more 
magmmimity  than  other  of  your  irritable  tribe,  I  should 
Kuoely  yenture  to  put  thia  into  your  hands.  As  it  is,  I 
<io  it  with  no  little  solicitude,  and  earnestly  hope  that  it 
riQ  make  no  diflerenoe  in  the  friendship  which  has  hitherto 
rabnsted  between  us.  I  hare  spoken  of  your  poem  exactly 
as  I  think,  and  though  I  cannot  reasonably  suppose  that 
roa  win  be  pleased  with  eyerything  I  have  said,  it  would 
mortify  me  Teary  sererely  to  believe  I  had  given  you  pain. 
If  pa  have  any  amity  left  for  me,  you  will  not  delay  very 
long  to  teQ  me  so.  In  the  meantime,  I  am  very  sincerely 
yoan^^F.  Jeffiney." 

Hie  reader  will  I  hope  pause  here  and  read  the  article 
la  it  stands ;  endeavouring  to  put  himself  into  the  situa- 
tion of  Soott  whmi  it  was  laid  upon  his  desk,  together  with 
this  ominous  billet  from  the  editor,  who,  as  it  happened, 
bad  been  for  some  time  engaged  to  dine  that  same  Tues- 
day in  Castle  Street.  The  detailed  criticism  of  the  paper 
ia,  I  am  sure,  done  in  a  style  on  which  the  writer  cannot 
now  reflect  with  perfect  equanimity,  any  more  than  on  the 
lofty  and  decisive  tone  of  the  sweeping  paragraphs  by 
which  it  was  infjroduoed.  All  this,  however,  I  can  suppose 
Scott  to  have  gone  through  with  great  composure  ;  but  he 
BUiit,  I  think,  haVe  wondered,  to  say  the  least,  when  he 
found  himself  accused  of  having  *^  throughout  neglected 
Scottish  feelings  and  Scottish  characters  1" — He  who  had 
JQst  poured  out  all  the  patriotic  enthusiasm  of  his  soul  in  so 
many  paasages  of  Marmion,  which  every  Scotchman  to  the 
end  of  time  will  have  by  heart;  painted  the. capital,  the 
coort,  the  camp,  the  heroic  old  chieftains  of  Scotland,  in 
colours  instinct  with  a  fervour  that  can  never  die;  and 
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Al^iimA  the  most  fatal  of  her  natioiial  miafoitiiiiee  by  a 
eeiebradon  as  loftily  pathetic  as  ever  bleoded  pride  with 
sorrow, — a  battle-pieoe  which  eren  his  critic  had  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  noblest  save  in  Homer !  But  not  even 
this  injustice  was  likely  to  wound  him  very  deeply.  Com- 
ing firom  one  of  the  recent  witnesses  of  his  passionate  agita- 
tion on  the  MowuL,  perhaps  he  would  only  smile  at  it  At 
all  eyents,  he  could  make  allowance  for  the  petulaneiea 
into  which  men  the  least  disposed  to  injure  the  feelings  of 
others  will  sometimes  be  betrayed,  when  the  critical  rod  ia 
in  their  hands.  He  assured  Mr  Jeffiey  that  the  artide 
had  not  disturbed  his  digestion,  though  he  hoped  neither 
his  booksellers  nor  the  pubUc  would  agree  with  the  opiniooa 
it  expressed ;  and  begged  he  would  come  to  dinner  at  the 
hour  previously  appointed.  Mr  Jeffrey  appeared  accord- 
ingly, and  was  received  by  his  host  with  the  frankest  cordia- 
lity ;  but  had  the  mortification  to  observe  that  the  mistrew  of 
the  house,  though  perfectly  polite,  was  not  quite  so  easy  with 
him  as  usual.  She,  too,  behaved  herself  vrith  exemplary 
civility  during  the  dinner ;  but  could  not  help  saying,  in 
her  broken  English,  when  her  guest  was  departing,  ^*  Wdl, 
good-night,  Mr  Je£Erey— dey  tell  me  that  you  have  abused 
Scott  in  de  Review,  and  I  hope  Mr  Constable  has  paid  yoic 
very  well  for  writing  it/'  This  anecdote  was  not  perhaps 
worth  giving ;  but  it  hss  been  printed  already  in  an  ex- 
aggerated shape,  so  I  thought  it  as  well  to  present  the 
edition  which  I  have  derived  from  the  lips  of  all  the  three 
persons  concerned.  No  one,  I  am  sure,  will  think  the 
worse  of  any  of  them  for  it, — least  of  all  of  Mrs  Scott. 
She  might  well  be.  pardoned,  if  she  took  to  herself  more 
than  her  own  share  in  the  misadventures  as  well  as  tfa^ 
successes  of  the  most  affectionate  of  protectors.  It  was,  I 
beUeve,  about  this  dme  when,  as  Scott  has  confessed,  "  the 
popularity  of  Masrmion  gave  him  such  a  heeze^  he  had  for 
a  moment  almost  lost  his  footing,^  that  a  shrewd  and  sly 
observer,  Mrs  Grant  of  JjBggan,  said,  wittily  enough,  upoa 
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leATiiig  a  brilliant  assembly  where  the  poet  bad  been  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  buzz  and  glare  of  fkBhionable  ecstacy — 
^*Mr  Soott  always  seeras  to  me  like  a  glass,  through  which 
the  rays  o£  admiration  pass  without  sensibly  affecting  it ; 
but  the  bit  of  paper  that  Ues  beside  it  will  presently  be  in  a 
blase — and  no  wonder.'* 

I  shall  not,  after  so  much  about  criticism,  say  anything 
more  of  Marmion  in  this  place,  than  that  I  have  always 
considered   it  as  oh  the  whole  the  greatest  of  Scott^s 
poems.     There  is  a  certain  light,  easy,  virgin  charm  aboot 
the  Lay,  which  we  look  for  in  vain  through  the  subseqiaent 
Tolumes  of  his  yerse;  but  the  superior  strength,   and 
breadth,  and  boldness  both  of  conception  and  execution  ■ 
in  the  Marmion  appear  to  me  indisputable.     The  great ' 
blot,  the  combination  of  mean  felony  with  so  many  noble 
qualities  in  the  character  of  the  hero,  was,  as  the  poet  says, 
severely  commented  on  at  the  time  by  the  most  ardent  of 
his  early  friends,  Leyden;  but  though  he  admitted  the 
justice  of  that  criticism,  he  chose  ''to  let  the  tree  lie  as  it 
had  £illen.**     He  was  also  sensible  that  many  of  the  sub- 
ordinate and  connecting  parts  of  the  narrative  are  flat, 
harsh,  and  obscure — ^but  would  never  make  any  serious 
attempt  to  do  away  with  these  imperfections ;  and  perhaps 
they,   after  all,   heighten  by  contrast  the  effect  of  the 
passages  of  high-wrought  enthusiasm  which  alone  he  con- 
sidered, in  after  days,  with  satisfaction.     As  for  the  *'  epis- 
tolary dissertations"  (as  Jeffrey  called  them),  it  must,  I 
take  it,  be  allowed  that  they  interfered  with  the  flow  of  the 
atofy,  when  readers  were  turning  the  leaves  in  the  first 
g;low  of  curioffity ;  and  they  were  not,  in  fact,  originally 
intended  to  be  interwoven  in  any  &shion  with  the  romance 
of  Marmion.     Though  the  author  himself  does  not  allude 
to,  and  had  perhaps  forgotten  the  circumstance,  when  writ- 
the  Xntrodnctoiy  Essay  of  1880 — they  were  announced 
^  an  advertisement  early  in  1807  as  ''  Six  Epistles  from 
Iridk  Forest,"  to  be  published  in  a  separate  volume ;  and 
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perhi^  it  might  have  been  better  that  thia  first  plan  had 
been  adhered  to.  Bot  howeyer  that  may  be,  are  tiiere  any 
pageSf  among  all  he  ever  wrote,  that  one  would  be  more 
sorry  he  should  not  have  written?  They  are  among  the 
most  delicious  portraitures  that  genius  ever  punted  of  itself^ 
— buoyant,  virtuous,  happy  geniu»— exulting  in  its  own 
energies,  yet  possessed  and  mastered  by  a  clear,  calm,  mo- 
dest mind,  and  happy  only  in  diffusing  happiness  around  it. 

The  feelings  of  political  partisanship  find  no  place  in  this 
poem ;  but  though  Mr  Jeffrey  chose  to  complain  of  its 
*^  manifest  neglect  of  Scottish  feelings,"  I  take  leave  to  sus- 
pect that  the  boldness  and  energy  of  JSntuft  patriotism  which 
breathes  in  so  many  passages,  may  have  had  more  share 
than  that  alleged  omission  in  pointing  the  pen  that  criticised 
Marmion.  Scott  had  sternly  and  indignantly  rebuked  and 
denounced  the  then  too  prevalent  spirit  of  anti-national 
despondence ;  he  had  put  the  trumpet  to  his  lips,  and  done 
his  part  at  least  to  sustain  the  hope  and  resolution  of  his 
countrymen  in  that  struggle  firom  which  it  was  the  doctrine 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review  that  no  sane  observer  of  the  times 
could  anticipate  anything  but  ruin  and  degradation.  He 
must  ever  be  considered  as  the  **  mighty  minstrel"  of  the 
Antigallican  war ;  and  it  was  Marmion  ^at  first  announced 
him  in  that  character.  '■  ^  v 

Be  all  this  as  it  may,   his  connexion  with  the  Review 
was  now  broken  off;   and  indeed  it  was  never  renewed, 
except  in   one  instance,   many    years   after,    when    the 
strong  wish  to  serve  poor  Maturin  shook  him  Jor  a  mo- 
luent    from    his    purpose.      The    loftiest    and  purest   of 
human  beings  seldom  act  but  under  a  mixture  of  motives,    4 
and  I  shall  not  attempt  to  guess  in  what  prop9rtions  he  waai. 
swayed  by  aversion  to  the  political  doctrines  whi<#  tb' ' 
journal  had  lately  been  avowing  with  increased  openness-^ 
by  dissatisfaction  with  its  judgments  of  his  own  works — o/^jM 
lastiy,  by  the  feeling  that,  whether  those  judgments  were  or 
were  not  just,  it  was  but  an  idle  business  for  him  to  asdbi 
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hj  hk  own  pen  the  popolarity  of  the  Tehicie  that  diffiued 
them.    That  ho  was  influenoed  more  or  less  by  all  of  these 
eoattdentions,  appears  highly  probable ;  and  I  fiuicy  I  oan 
trace  aame  indications  of  each  of  th«n  in  a  letter  with  which 
I  am  finmnred  by  a  warm  lover  of  Uteratore,  and  a  sincere 
admirer  both  of  Scott  and  Jdfirey,  and  though  nombered 
among  the  Tories  in  the  Honae  of  Commons,  yet  one  of 
the  most  liberal  section  of  his  party' — who  haj^iened  to 
n«t  Scotland  shortly  after  the  article  on  Mannion  appeared, 
and  has  set  down  his  recollections  of  the  course  of  table- 
talk  at  a  dinner  where  he  for  the  first  time  met  the  poet  in 
company  with  his  censor : — ^*  There  were,'^  he  says,  ^^  only  a 
(bw  people  beades  the  two  lions — and  assuredly  I  have  sel- 
<bm  passed  a  more  agreeable  day.     A  thousand  subjects  of 
litentoie,  antiquities,  and  manners,  were  started ;  and  much 
was  I  struck,  as  you  may  well  suppose,  by  the  extent,  correct- 
nesB,  dismmination,  and  accuracy  of  Jeffrey's  information ; 
equally  so  with  his  taste,  acuteness,  and  wit,  in  dissecting 
STSiy  book,  anihor,  and  story  that  came  in  our  way.  Nothing 
could  Buipass  the  Tariety  of  his  knowledge,  but  the  easy 
rapidity  of  bia  manner  of  producing  it.     He  was  then  in 
his  meridian.     Scott,  delighted  to  draw  him  out,  delighted 
also  to  talk  himself^  and  displayed,  I  think,  even  a  larger 
range  of  aneodote  and  illustration;   remembering  every 
thing,  whether  true  or  false,  that  was  characteristic  or  im* 
pfCSBTe ;  eYeiy  thing  that  was  good,  or  lovely,  or  lively. 
It  struck  me  that  there  was  this  great  difference — JeSBrey^ 
far  the  most  part  entertained  us,  when  books  were  under 
discoasiCm,  with  the  detection  of  fiiults,  blunders,  absurdities, 
^  nla^arisms :  Scott  took  up  the  matter  where  he  lefl  it, 
Ued  some  compensating  beauty  or  ezcellenoe  for  which 
<       "dit  had  been  allowed,  and  by  the  recitation,  perhaps, 
^        fine  stanza,  set  the  poor  victim  on  his  legs  again.    I 
3  it  was  just  about  this  time  that  Scott  had  aban- 
<Miiied  Vis  place  in  Mr  Je£frey*s  corps.     The  journal  had 
t  The  late  Mr  Morritt  of  Bokeby— 1848. 
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been  started  among  the  deyer  yoong  society  with  ivhiek 
Edinburgh  abounded  when  they  were  both  entering  life  as 
barristers ;  and  Jeffire/s  principal  coadjutors  for  some  time 
were  Sydney  Smith,  Brougham,  Homer,  Scott  himself^ 
and  on  sdenlific  subjects,  Playfiur ;  but  clever  contributors 
were  sought  for  in  all  quarters.  But  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore Brougham  dipped  the  concern  deep  in  witty  Whiggery ; 
and  it  was  thought  at  the  time  that  some  very  foolish  ne- 
glects on  the  part  of  Pitt  had  a  principal  share  in  making 
several  of  these  brilliant  young  men  decide  on  carrying 
over  their  weapons  to  the  enemy's  camp.  .  Scott  was  a 
strong  Tory,  nay,  by  fiimily  recollections  and  poetical  feel- 
ings of  association,  a  Jacobite.  Jeffipey,  however,  was  an 
early  friend — and  thus  there  was  a  confliction  of  feeKngs  oa 
both  sides.  Scott,  as  I  was  told,  remonstrated  against  the 
deepening  Whiggery — Jeffi«y  alleged  that  he  could  not  ra- 
sitft  the  wit.  Scott  offered  to  try  his  hand  at  a  witty  bit  of 
Toryism — ^but  the  editor  pleaded  off,  upon  the  danger  of 
inconsistency.  Tliese  differences  first  cooled — and  soon 
di£solved  their  federation. — ^To  return  to  our  gay  dinner. 
^  As  tiie  claret  was  taking  its  rounds,  Jefirey  introduced  some 
good-natured  eulogy  of  his  old  supporters — Sydney  Smith, 
Brougham,  and  Homer.  '  Come,'  says  Scott,  ^  you  can't 
say  too  much  about  Sydney  or  Brougham,  but  I  will  not 
admirew  your  Homer :  he  always  put  me  in  mind  of  Oba- 
diah's  bull,  who,  although,  as  Father  Shandy  observed,  he 
never  produced  a  calf,  went  through  his  business  with  such 
a  grave  demeanour,  that  he  always  maintained  his  credit  in 
the  parish  V  The  fim  of  the  illustration  tempted  him  to 
this  sally,  I  believe ;  but  Homer's  talents  did  not  lie  in 
humoiur,  and  his  economical  labours  were  totally  uncon- 
genial to  the  mind  of  Scott."  ^ 
Before  quitting  Marmion  and  its  critics,  I  ought  to  s^ 
that,  like  the  I^y,  this  and  the  subsequent  great  poc&B' 
were  all  first  published  in  a  splendid  quarto  ferm.  The 
2000  of  tke  original  Marmion,  price  a  gumea  and  a  hal£, 
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were  diaposed  of  in  less  than  a  month ;  and  twelve  octavo 
edkioDs  between  1808  and  1825,  had  carried  the  sale  to 
upwards  of  30,000  copies,  before  the  author  included  it  in 
the  coOection  of  his  poetry  with  biographical  prefaces  in 
1830 ;  ance  which  period  there  hare  been  frequent  re- 
prints ;  making  an  aggregate  legitimate  circulation  between 
1808  and  1848  of  about  60,000. 

Ere  the  poem  was  published,  a  heavy  task,  begun  earlier, 
and  continued  throughout  its  progress,  had  been  nearly 
completed  ;  and  there  appeared  in  the  last  week  of  April 
1808,  ne  Works  of  John  Dryden,  now  first  collected;  with 
notes  Msiorical^  critical,  and  explanatory^  and  a  Life  of  the 
Autkur» — Eighteen  oolumes  Svo.     This  was  the  bold  specu- 
lation of  William  Miller  of  Albemarle  Street ;  and  the  edi- 
tor's fee,  at  forty  guineas  the  volume,  was  L.756.     The 
hdk  of  the  collection,  the  neglect  into  which  a  majority  of 
the  piecea  had  fallen,  the  obsoleteness  of  the  party  politics 
which  had  so  largely  exercised  the  author's  pen,  and  the 
indecorum,  not  seldom  running  into  flagrant  indecency,  by 
which  transcendent  genius  had  ministered  to  the  appetites 
of  a  licentious  age,  all  combined  to  make  the  warmest  of 
8oott*8  admirers  doubt  whether  even  his  skill  and  reputa- 
tion would  be  found  sufficient  to  ensure  the  success  of  this 
undertaking.     It  was,  however,  better  received  than  any 
one,  except  perhaps  the  courageous  bookseller  himself,  had 
anticipated.     The  entire  work  was  reprinted  in  1821 ; — ' 
since  then  the  Life  of  Dryden  has  had  its  place  in  various 
aditions  of  Scott's  prose  miscellanies ;  nor  perhaps  does  that  , 
daas  of  hia  writings  include  any  piece  which  keeps  a  higher 
estimation. 

Tbb  Dryden  was  criticised  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for 
October  1808,  with  great  ability,  and,  on  the  whole,  with 
admirable  candour.  The  industry  and  perspicacity  with 
which  Soott  had  carried  through  his  editorial  researches 
■ad  annotations  were  acknowledged  in  terms  which,  had  he 
known  the  name  of  hb  reviewer,  must  have  been  doubly 
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gratifying ;  snd  it  was  oonfeflsed  that,  in  the  life  of  bis  autJior, 
he  had  corrected  with  patient  honesty,  and  filled  up  with 
lucid  and  expansive  detaiT,  the  sometimes  careless  and  often 
naked  outline  of  Johnson's  masterly  Essay.     It  would  be 
siqperfluous  to  quote  in  this  place  a  spedmen  of  critical  skill 
which  has  already  enjoyed  wide  drculation,  and  which  will 
hereafter,   no   doubt,   be  included  in  the  miscellaBeont 
prose  works  of  Hatj.am,     The  points  of  political  Mth  on 
which  that  great  writer  dissents  from  the  Editor  of  Diy- 
den,  would,  even  if  I  had  the  inclination  to  pursue  such 
a  discussion,  lead  me  far  astray  from  the  immediate  ob- 
ject of  these  pages ;    they  embrace  questions  on  whidi 
the  best  and  wisest  of  our  countrymen  will  probably  con- 
tinue to  take  opposite  ades,  as  long  as  our  past  history 
excites  a  living  interest,   and  our  literature  is  that  of 
an  active  nation.     On   the  poetical   character  of  Dry- 
den,  I  think  the  editor  and  his  critic  will  be  found  to 
have  expressed  substantially  much  the  same  judgment ; 
when  they  appesr  to  differ,  the  battle  strikes  me  aa  bong 
about  words  rather  than  things,  as  is  likely  to  be  the  case 
when  men  of  such  abilities  and  attainments  approach  a  sub- 
ject remote  from  their  personal  passions.     As  might  have 
been  expected,  the  terse  and  dexterous  reviewer  has  often 
the  better  in  this  logomachy ;  but  when  the  balance  is 
struck,  we  discover  here,  as  elsewhere,  that  Scott's  broad 
and  nuuMSuline  underatanding  had,  by  whatever  happy  har- 
dihood, grasped  the  very  result  to  which  others  win  thdr 
way  by  the  more  cautious  processes  of  logical  investigation. 
While  nothing  has  been  found  easier  than  to  attack  bis 
details,  his  general  views  on  critical  questions  have  seldom, 
if  ever,  been  successfully  impugned. 

I  wish  I  could  believe  that  Scott's  labours  had  been  aof- 
fident  to  recall  Dryden  to  his  rightful  station,  not  in  the 
opinion  of  those  who  make  literature  the  busmess  or  chief 
solace  of  their  lives — ^for  with  them  he  had  neret  forfeited 
it — but  in  the  general  &vour  of  the  inteUigent  pabKc 
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HiAt  such  has  been  tlie  OMe,  howeTer,  the  not  rapid  sale 
of  two  editkmg,  aided  as  thej  were  by  the  greatest  of  tiving 
niaes,  can  be  no  proof;  nor  have  I  observed  among  the 
amaberiess  recent  speculations  of  the  English  booksellers, 
a  single  reprint  of  even  those  tales,  satires,  and  critical 
Mn}rB,  not  to  be  fiuniliar  with  which  would,  in  the  last  age, 
hsro  been  coomdered  as  disgracefiil  in  any  one  making  tiie 
leist  pretension  to  letters. 

8cott*s  Biography  of  Dryden — the  only  life  of  a  great 
poet  wfaioh  he  has  left  ns,  and  also  his  only  detailed  work 
on  tb$. personal  fortunes  pf,pne  _to  whom  literature  was  a 
profession — ^was  penned  just  when  he  had  begun  to  appr^ 
bend  his  own  destiny.  On  this  point  of  view,  forbidden  to 
ooatemporary  detioacy,  we  may  now  pause  with  blameless 
eoriosttjr.  Seriously  as  he  must  have  in  those  days  been 
rendviDg  the  hosards  of  literary  enterprise,  he  could  not, 
it  is  probable,  have  handled  any  subject  of  this  class  with* 
oat  letting  out  here  and  there  thoughts  and  feelings  proper 
to  his  own  biographer's  province ;  but,  widely  as  he  and 
bis  predecessor  may  appear  to  stand  apart  as  regards  some 
of  the  most  in^rtant  both  of  intelleetual  and  moral  cba- 
rseleriatios,  they  had  nevertheless  many  features  of  resem- 
Uanoe,  both  as  men  and  as  authors ;  and  I  doubt  if  the 
entire  range  of  our  annals  could  have  furnished  a  theme 
Bkore  calculated  to  ke^  Scott*s  scrutmismg  interest  awake, 
dam  that  which  opened  on  him  as  he  contemplated  step  by 
st^  the  career  of  Diyden.  There  are  grave  lessons  which 
that  stmy  was  not  needed  to  en&rce  upon  his  mind :  he 
required  no  such  beacon  to  make  him  revolt  from  paltering 
ifith  the  dignity  of  woman,  or  the  passions  of  youth,  or 
insulting  by  splenetic  levities  the  reUgtous  convictions  of 
any  portion  of  his  countrymen.  But  Dryden^s  prostitution 
of  his  genius  to  the  petty  bitternesses  of  political  warfare, 
aad  the  coaaequenees  both  as  to  the  party  he  served,  and 
te  satagonists  he  provoked,  might  well  supply  matter  for 
consideration  to  the  author  of  the  Melville  song. 
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*^  Where,'*  says  Soott,  *^  is  the  expert  swordflman  that  does 
not  delight  in  the  flourish  of  his  weapon  ?  and  a  brave  man 
will  least  of  all  withdraw  himself  firom  his  ancient  standard 
when  the  tide  of  battle  beats  against  it.*'  But  he  says 
fdso, — and  I  know  enough  of  his  own  then  recent  expe- 
riences, in  his  intercourse  with  some  who  had  been  among 
his  earliest  and  dearest  associates,  not  to  apply  the  lan- 
guage to  the  circumstances  that  suggested  it — *^  He  who 
keenly  engages  in  political  controversy  must  not  only  en- 
counter  the  vulgar  abuse  '^hich  he  may  justly  contemn,  but 
the  altered  eye  of  friends  whose  regard  is  chilled.**  Nor, 
when  he  adds  that  **  the  protecting  zeal  of  his  party  did 
not  compensate  Dryden  for  the  loss  of  those  whom  he  alie- 
nated in  thdr  service,"  can  I  h^p  connecting  this  reflection 
too  with  his  own  subsequent  abstinence  from  party  perso* 
nalities,  in  which,  had  the  expert  swordsman*s  delight  in 
the  flourish  of  his  weapon  prevailed,  he  might  have  rivalled 
the  success  of  either  Dryden  or  Swift,  to  be  repaid  like 
ihem  by  the  settled  rancour  of  Whigs  and  the  jealous  in- 
gratitudie  of  Tories. 

It  is  curious  enough  to  compare  the  hesitating  style  of 
his  apology  for  that  tinge  of  evanescent  superstition  which 
seems  to  have  clouded  occasionally  Dryden's  bright  and 
solid  mind,  with  the  open  avowal  that  he  has  '*  pride  in 
recording  hb  author's  decided  admiration  of  old  ballads 
and  popular  tales ;"  and  perhaps  his  personal  feelings  were 
hardly  less  his  prompter  where  he  dismisses  with  brief  soora 
the  sins  of  negligence  and  haste  which  had  been  so  oitetKi 
urged  against  Dryden.  *^  Nothing,"  he  says,  "  is  so  easily 
attained  as  the  power  of.  presenting  the  extrinric  qnalitiea 
of  fine  piunting,  fine  music,  or  fine  poetry ;  the  beauty  of 
colour  and  outline,  the  combination  of  notes,  the  melody  tif 
versification,  may  be  imitated  by  aitists  of  mediocrity ;  and 
many  will  view,  hear,  or  peruse  thor  performances,  with- 
out being  able  positively  to  discover  why  they  should  not» 
since  composed  according  to  all  the  rules,  afford  pleasorQ 
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e^uil  to  tbose  of  Raphael,  Handel,  or  Dryden.     The  de- 
fioeocx  lies  hi  the  vivifymg  spirit,  which,  like  akMl,  may 
he  redaced  to  the  same  principle  in  all  the  fine  arts.    The 
frm^  are  said  to  possess  the  hest  possihle  roles  for  build- 
iog  ahi|)6  of  war,  although  not  equally  remarkable  for  their 
power  of  fighting  them.     When  critidsm  becomes  a  par- 
wit  separate  firom  poetiy,  those  who  fi>llow  it  are  apt  to 
forget  that  the  legitimate  ends  of  the  art  fi>r  which  they 
lay  down  rules,  are  instruction  and  delight ;  and  that  these 
pointB  being  attained,  by  what  road  soever,  entities  a  poet 
to  daim  the  prize  of  successful  merit.     Neither  did  the 
leaned  authors  of  these  disquisitions  sufiiciently  attend  to 
the  general  disposition  of  mankind,  which  cannot  be  con- 
tented eren  with  the  happiest  imitations  of  former  excel- 
leoee,  but  demands  novelty  as  a  necessary  ingredient  for 
amosement.    To  insist  that  every  epic  poem  shall  have  the 
plan  of  the  Siadj  and  every  tragedy  be  modelled  by  the 
rales  of  Ariatotie,  resembles  the  principle  of  the  architect 
who  should  build  all  his  houses  vrith  the  same  number  of 
windows  and  of  stories.    It  happened,  too,  inevitably,  that 
tbe  critics,  in  tiie  plenipotential  authority  which  they  exer* 
dsed,  oflen  assumed  as  indispensable  requisites  of  the  drama, 
or  epopeia,  drcumstances  which,  in  the  great  authorities 
tiiey  quoted,   were  altogether   accidental  or  indifferent. 
These  they  erected  into  laws,  and  handed  down  aa  essen- 
tial ;  although  'the  forms  prescribed  have  often  as  littie  to 
do  with  the  merit  and  success  of  the  original  from  which 
thej  are  taken  as  the  shape  of  the  drinking  glass  with  the 
iavoor  of  the  wine  which  it  contains.*'     These  sentences 
appear,  from  the  dates,  to  have  been  penned  immediately 
•fier  the  biographer  of  Dryden  had  perused  the  Edinburgh 
Sevusw  on  3lcimiiofi. 

I  ecmdude  with  a  passage,  in  writuig  which  he  seems  to 
hav«  anticipated  the  only  serious  critical  charge  that  was 
9ftt  brought  against  his  edition  of  Dryden  as  a  whole--* 
lUBDaly,  the  loose  and  irregular  way  in  which  his  own       , 
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wihetical  notionB  are  indicated,  rather  than  expounded. 
^^  While  Drjden,**  aaya  Scott,  *^  examined,  diaeoased,  nd« 
nutted,  or  rejected  the  roles  propoaed  b^  othors,  he  fortxira, 
from  prudence^  indolence,  or  a  regard  far  the  freedom  of 
Panuutm,  to  erect  himaelf  into  a  legblator.  Ifis  doctrineB 
are  scattered  without  lyBtem  or  pretence  to  it : — it  ia  im* 
poaaible  to  read  fiir  without  finding  some  maxim  for  doing, 
or  forbearing,  which  every  atodent  of  poetry  will  do  well 
to  engrave  upon  the  tablets  of  his  memoiy ;  bot  the  author^ 
mode  of  instruction  is  neither  harsh  nor  dictatoriaL" 

On  the  whole,  it  is  impoasible  to  doubt  that  the  sooceae 
of  Dryden  in  rapidly  reaching,  and  till  the  end  of  a  lon^ 
life  holding  undiqMited,  the  summit  of  pubHc  fiivour  and 
reputation,  in  spite  of  his  ^^  brave  neglect**  of  minute  finiah- 
ing,  narrow  laws,  and  preju&ed  authorities,  must  have 
had  a  powerfiil  efiect  in  nerving  Soott*s  hope  and  resolii- 
tion  for  the  wide  ocean  of  Hteraxy  enterprise  into  which  he 
had  now  fidrly  launched  his  bark.  like  Diyden,  he  Mt 
himself  to  be  *'  amply  stored  with  acquired  knowledge, 
much  of  it  the  fruits  of  eaiiy  reading  and  application  ;"* 
antidpated  that  though,  ^^  while  engaged  in  the  hurry  of 
composition,  or  overcome  by  the  lassitude  of  oontinued 
literary  labour,'*  he  ahonld  sometimes  ^^  draw  with  too  miieh 
liberality  on  a  tenacious  memory,**  no  '^  occasional  imper- 
fections would  dqnive  him  of  hb  praise  ;**  in  short,  made 
up  his  mind  that  *'  pointed  and  nicely-tumed  lines,  sedulous 
study,  and  long  and  repeated  correction  and  revision** 
would  all  be  dispensed  with,~»provided  their  place  were 
supplied  as  in  Diyden  by  ^^  n4)idity  of  conoq>tion,  a  rea- 
diness of  expressing  every  idea  without  losing  anything  by 
the  way— perpetual  animation  and  elasticity  of  thought— 
and  language  never  laboured,  never  loitering,  never  (in 
Dryden*s  own  phrase)  cursedly  conjmed.^^ 

1  believe  that  Scott  had,  in  1807,  agreed  with  London 
booksellen  as  to  the  superintendence  of  two  other  large 
collections,  the  Somers'  Tracts  and  the  Sadler  State  Pi^>era; 
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bnlil  seems  UiAtGonstoble  fint  he«rd  of  these  engsgementf 
vliea  he  aeoamptiiied  the  8eo(md  cargo  of  Mamuon  to  the 
giest  muthera  market ;  and,  alarmed  ftt  the  proqieot  of 
loang  his  hold  on  Soott*s  industry,  he  ftt  once  invited  him 
to  loDow  np  his  DrjwUm  by  an  Edition  of  Swift  on  the  same  | 
scale,— ofoing,  moreoTer,  to  doable  the  rate  of  pay-  ' 
meat;  that  is  to  say,  to  give  him  L.1500  for  the  new 
udertaking.  This  mnmficent  tender  was  accepted ;  and 
IS  eariy  as  May  1808,  I  find  Scott  writing  in  all  diree- 
lioos  for  books,  pamphlets,  and  MSS.,  likely  to  be  serrice- 
sbie  in  iUostrating  the  life  and  Works  of  the  Dean  of 
St  Patrick's.  While  these  were  aocnmnlating  abont  him, 
wUdi  they  soon  did  in  greater  abundance  than  he  had  an 
tieipated,  he  concluded  his  labours  on  Sadler,  and  kept  pace, 
atthe  same  time  with  Ballantyne,  as  the  Somers*  Tracts 
ooadnued  to  move  through  the  press.  The  Sadler  was 
published  in  1809,  in  three  large  volumes,  quarto;  but  the 
kst  of  tiie  thirteen  equally  ponderous  tomes  to  which 
Somen  extended,  was  not  dismissed*  from  his  desk  untQ  to- 
wuds  the  oondnsion  of  1812. 

He  also  edited  this  year,  for  Murray,  Strutt*s  unfinished  ^  ^ 
roBumcei^f  Que^nhoo-h^  with  a  conclusion  in  the  fashion  /  , 
of  die  original ;  fixr  Constable,  Carleton's  Memoirs  of  the  ' 
War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  to  which  he  gave  a  lively 
pic&ee  and  various  not^;  and  the  Memoirs  of  Robert 
Cvy,  Earl  of  Monmouth.     The  republication  of  Carleton,^ 
Johnson^s  eulogy  of  which  fills  a  pleasant  page  in  Boswdl, 
hod  probably  been  suggested  by  the  interest  which  Scott 
took  in  the  first  outbunt  of  Spanish  patriotism  consequent 
on  Napoleon's  transactions  at  Bayonne,    There  is  one  pas- 
sage in  the  pre&oe  which  I  must  transcribe.     l^peakiBg 


>  It  leoms  to  bo  now  pretty  geneially  believed  that  CarleUm*f 
Mmoiri  were  among  the  niimbarless  ikbricationfl  of  De  Foe ;  bat 
in  this  cue  (if  the  fact  indeed  be  bo),  as  io  that  of  his  Cavalier, 
hs  no  doabt  bad  before  him  the  mde  journal  of  some  officer  who  had 
hoijtki  and  Ued  in  the  campugos  described  with  sach  so  air  of  troth. 
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of  the  abmiid  recall  of  Peterborough  from  the  commaiid  in 
which  he  had  exhibited  such  a  wonderful  combination  of 
patienee  and  prudence  with  miHtary  daring,  he  says  :— 
**  One  ostensible  reason  was,  that  Peterborough's  parts  were 
of  too  lively  and  mercurial  a  quality,  imd  that  his  letters 
shewed  more  wit  than  became  a  General ;-— a  commonplace 
objection,  raised  by  the  dull  malignity  of  commonplace 
minds,  against  those  whom  they  see  discharging  with  ease 
and  indifierenoe  the  tasks  which  they  themselves  execute  (if 
at  all)  with  the  sweat  of  their  brow  and  in  the  heaviness  of 
their  hearts.  There  is  a  certain  hypocrisy  in  business^ 
whether  civil  or  military,  as  well  as  in  religion,  which  they 
will  do  well  to  observe  who,  not  satisfied  with  discharging 
their  duty,  desire  also  the  good  repute  of  men."  It  was  not 
long  before  some  of  the  dall  malignants  of  the  Parliament 
House  began  to  insinuate  what  at  length  found  a  dull  and 
dignified  mouthpiece  in  the  House  of  Commons — ^that  if  a 
Clerk  of  Session  had  any  real  business  to  do,  it  could  not 
be  done  well  by  a  man  who  found  time  for  more  Uterary 
enterprises  than  any  other  author  of  the  age  undertoc^ — 
**  wrote  more  books,"  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton  serenely 
added,  **  than  any  body  could  find  leisure  to  read" — and, 
moreover,  mingled  in  general  society  as  much  as  many  that 
had  no  pursuit  but  pleasure. 

The  eager  struggling  of  the  different  bookseUers  to  en- 
gage Scott  at  this  time,  is  a  very  amusing  feature  in  the 
voluminous  correspondence  before  me.  Had  he  possessed 
treble  the  energy  for  which  it  was  possible  to  give  any  man 
credit,  he  could  never  have  encountered  a  tithe  of  the  pro- 
jects that  the  post  brou^t  day  after  day  to  him,  announced 
with  extravagant  enthusiasm,  and  urged  with  all  the  arts  of 
conciliation.  I  shall  mention  only  one  out  of  at  least  a 
dozen  gigantic  schemes  which  were  thus  proposed  before  he 
had  wcdl  settled  himself  to  his  Swifl ;  and  I  do  so,  because 
something  of  the  kind  was  a  few  years  later  carried  into  exe- 
cution.   This  was  a  General  £ditbn  of  British  Novelists,-^ 
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iMgmmog  with  De  Foe  and  reaching  to  the  end  of  the  lut 
oeDtnry — ^to  be  set  forth  with  pre&ces  and  notes  by  Soott, 
and  printed  of  course  by  BaUantyne.  Xbe  projector  was 
Mmray,  who  was  now  eager  to  start  on  all  points  in  the 
race  with  Constable ;  but  this  was  not,  as  we  shall  see  pre- 
•eotly,  the  only  business  that  prompted  my  enterprising 
fiieod^s  first  visit  to  Ashestiel. 

CoBTersing  with  Soott,  towards  the  end  of  his  toils,  about 
the  tumult  of  engagements  in  which  he  was  thus  iuTolved, 
he  said,  **  Aye — it  was  enough  to  tear  me  to  pieces — but 
there  was  a  wonderful  exhilaration  about  it  all :  my  blood 
was  kept  at  fever-pitch — ^I  felt  as  if  I  could  have  grappled 
inth  anything  and  everything ;  then  there  was  hardly  one  of 
all  my  schemes  that  did  not  afford  me  the  means  of  serving 
•ome  poor  devil  of  a  brother  author.  There  were  always 
huge  inles  of  materials  to  be  arranged,  nfted,  and  indexed 
— volumes  of  extracts  to  be  transcribed — -journeys  to  be 
nade  hither  and  thither,  for  ascertaining  little  fikcts  and 
dafte8,-vin  short,  I  could  commonly  keep  half-a-dozen  of  the 
ragged  regunent  of  Parnassus  in  tolerable  case.*^  I  said  he 
most  have  felt  something  like  what  a  locomotive  engine  on 
axaflway  might  be  supposed  to  do,  when  a  score  of  coal 
vaggDDS  are  seen  linking  themselves  to  it  the  moment  it 
gets  the  steam  up,  and  it  rushes  on  its  course  regardless  of 
the  burden.  "  Yes,"  said  he,  laughing,  and  making  a 
crashing  cut  with  his  axe  (for  we  were  felling  larches ;)  "  but 
there  was  a  cursed  lot  of  dung  carts  too.*'  He  was  seldom, 
ia  ftct^  without  some  of  these  appendages ;  and  I  admired  \ ' 
tiething  more  in  him  than  the  patient  courtesy,  the  un- 
wearied  gentle  kindness  with  which  he  always  treated  them, 
u  spite  of  tEeff'SSlftys  and  blunders,  to  say  not^ipg  of  the 
shqjost  incredible  vanity  and  presumption  which  more  than 
one  of  them  often  exhibited  in  the  midst  of  their  fawning ; 
and,  I  believe,  with  all  their  feults,  the  worst  and  weakest 
of  them  repaid  him  by  a  canine  fidelity  of  affection.  This 
pirt  of  Soott*s  character  recalls  by  far  the  most  pleasmg 
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Init  in  Uiat  of  his  lut  predeceaoor  in  the  plenitude  of  lite* 
nry  authority— Dr  Johnson.  There  was  perhaps  nothing 
(except  the  one  great  blunder)  that  had  a  worse  effect  oa 
the  Goune  of  his  pecuniary  fortunes,  than  the  readiness  witb 
which  he  exerted  his  interest  with  the  booksellers  on  behalf 
of  inferior  writers.  Even  from  the  commencement  of  his 
connexion  with  Constable  in  particular,  I  can  trace  a  con- 
taanai  series  of  such  applications.  They  stimulated  the  al- 
ready too  sanguine  publisher  to  numberiess  risks ;  and  when 
these  finled,  the  result  was,  in  one  shape  or  another,  soaae 
corresponding  deduction  from  the  fair  profits  of  his  own 
literary  labour.  *^  I  like  well,'*  Constable  was  often  heard 
to  say  in  the  sequel,  ^*  I  like  well  Scott's  ain  dotrns— tet 
heaven  preserve  me  from  those  of  his  fathering  I" 

Every  now  and  then,  however,  he  had  the  rich  com* 
pensation  of  finding  that  Ins  interference  had  really  pro- 
moted the  interests  of  some  meritorious  obscure.  None 
more  meritorious  could  be  named  than  John  Struthers,  a 
shoemaker  of  Glasgow,  whose  very  striking  poem,  Tke 
Poor  MaiCs  SalhaOiy  being  seen  in  MS.  by  Min  Joanna 
Bailfie  when  on  a  visit  to  her  native  district,  was  by  her 
recommended  to  Scott,  and  by  him  to  Constable,  who 
published  it  in  1808.  Mr  Struthers  made  a  pilgrimage  of 
gratitude  to  Ashestiel,  where  he  was  received  with  heartj 
kindness ;  and  it  is  pleasing  to  add,  that  he  ended  his  fife  in 
a  very  respectable  position — as  keeper  of  Stirling's  libraxy, 
an  old  endowment  in  Glasgow. 

James  Hogg  was  by  this  time  beginning  to  be  appre- 
ciated; and  the  popularity  of  his  MomUain  Bard  eft* 
couraged  Scott  to  more  strenuous  interoesrion  in  his  behalC 
I  have  before  me  a  long  array  of  letters  on  this  subject, 
which  passed  between  Scott  and  the  Earl  of  Dalkeith  and 
his  brother  Lord  Montagu,  in  1808.  Hogg's  prime  ambi- 
tion at  this  period  was  to  procure  an  ensigncy  in  a  miUtia 
regiment,  and  he  seems  to  have  set  little  by  Scott*s  repre- 
sentations that  the  pay  of  such  a  situation  was  very  small. 
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tad  thai,  if  be  obtained  it,  he  would  probablj  find  hu  rela* 
Dou  with  his  brother  officers  far  from  agreeable.  There 
vtt^  however,  another  objection  which  Scott  could  not  hint 
to  the  aspirant  himself,  but  which  seems  to  hare  been  dulj 
eoBodered  by  those  who  were  anxious  to  promote  his  Tiewa. 
IGiikia  officers  of  that  day  were  by  no  means  unlikely  to 
we  thc^r  nerves  put  to  the  test ;  and  the  Shepherd's — 
tiioagh  he  wrote  some  capital  war-songs,  especially  Dcnaid 
Macdonald — were  not  heroically  strung.  This  was  in  truth 
no  secret  among  his  early  intunates,  though  he  had  not 
neisured  himself  at  all  exactly  on  that  score,  and  was  even 
tempted,  when  he  found  there  was  no  chance  of  the  militia 
qmnlette,  to  threaten  that  he  would  *^  list  for  a  soldier"  in 
a  marching  regiment.  Notwithstanding  at  least  one  melan- 
dioly  precedent,  the  Exdse,  which  would  have  suited  him 
ahnost  as  badly  as  **  hugging  Brown  Bess,"  was  next 
thought  of;  and  the  Shepherd  himself  seems  to  have  entered 
into  that  plan  with  connderable  alacrity  :  but  I  know  not 
vhether  he  changed  his  mind,  or  what  other  cause  prevented 
nch  an  appointment  from  taking  place.  After  Yszious 
ihiftmgv,  he  at  last  obtained  from  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch*s 
kindness,  the  gratuitous  liffs-rent  of  a  small  farm  in  the 
vale  of  Yarrow ;  and  had  he  contented  himself  with  the 
ctnefbl  management  of  its  fields,  the  rest  of  his  days  might 
liave  been  easy.  But  he  could  not  withstand  the  attrac- 
tions of  Edinburgh,  which  carried  him  away  firom  Altrive 
for  months  every  year ;  and  when  at  home,  a  warm  and 
hoytable  dispoaition|  sojpftgi  jtirred  by  ▼anity  less  par- 
<1ocu^]a  ^^  his,  made  him  convert  his  oottage^to  an 
tnpaid  hostelrie  for  the  rec^tion.  of  endless  troops  of 
thoughtless  admirers ;  and  thus,  in  spite  of  much  help  and 
nnch  fbrbeannoe,  he  was  never  out  of  one  set  of  pecuniary 
^difficulties  before  he  had  begun  to  weave  the  meshes  of 
some  fr«sh  entanglement.  In  fact  reqtaescat.  There  will 
ikever  be  such  an  Ettrick  Shepherd  again. 
In  May  1808,  Joanna  BaiUie  spent  a  week  or  two  under 
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Soott*8  roof  in  Edinburgh.     Their  acqnaintance  was  thus 
knit  into  a  deep  and  respectful  afiection  on  both  sides ; 
and  henceforth  they  miuntaiqed  a  dose  epistolary  corres- 
pondence, which  wiU  always  be  read  with  spedal  interest. 
But  within  a  few  weeks  after  her  departure,  he  was  to 
commence  another  intimacy  not  less  sincere  and  cordial ; 
and  one  productive  o€  a  still  more  important  series  of  his 
letters.     He  had  now  reached  a  period  of  life  after  which 
real  friendships  are  but  seldom  formed ;  and  it  is  fortunate 
that  another  with  an  Englishman  of  the  highest  class  of 
accomplishments  had  been  ihoroughly  compacted  before 
death  cut  the  ties  between  him  and  George  Ellis— ^because 
his  dearest  intimates  within  Scotland  had  of  course  but  a 
slender  part  in  his  written  correspondence.     Mr  Morritt  of 
Bo*keby  and  his  wife  had  long  been  intimate  with  Lady 
Louisa  Stuart  and  Mr  William  Rase;  and  the  meeting, 
therefore,  had  been  well  prepared  for.     It  took  place  at 
Edinburgh  in  June.     Scott  shewed  them  the  lions  of  the 
town  and  its  vicinity,  exactly  as  if  he  had  nothing  else  to 
attend  to  but  thdr  gratification ;  and  Mr  Morritt  recollected 
with  particular  pleasure  one  long  day  spent  in  rambling 
along  the  Esk  by  Roslm  and  Hawthomden, 

Where  Jonson  sat  in  Dmmmond's  social  shade, 
down  to  the  old  haunts  of  Lasswade.     *'  When  we  ap- 
proached that  village,*^  he  writes* — '*  Scott,  who  had  laid 
hold  of  my  arm,  turned  along  the  road  in  a  direction  not 
leading  to  the  pUce  where  the  carriage  was  to  meet  us. 
After  walking  some  minutes  towards  Edinburgh,  I  suggested 
that  we  were  lodng  the  scenery  of  the  Esk,  and,  besides, 
had  Dalkeith  Palace  yet  to  see.     *  Yes,'  said  he,  *  and  X 
have  been  bringing  you  where  there  is  little  enough  to  be 
seen — only  that  Scotch  cottage— (one  by  the  road  dde, 
with  a  small  garth) — ^but,  though  not  worth  looking  at, 
I  could  not  pass  it.     It  was  our  first  country-house  when 
newly  married,  and  many  a  contrivance  we  had  to  make  it 
comfortable.     I  made  a  dining-table  for  it  with  my  owxa. 
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bodfl.  Look  at  these  two  miBeEdile  wiDov-livm 
ode  the  gate  into  the  endome ;  thef  are  tied  togitttr  at 
the  top  to  be  an  arch,  and  a  croM  made  of  two  Micka  over 
them  IB  not  jet  decayed.  To  be  tore,  it  iiiiot  mimk  cf  a 
fioQ  to  shew  a  stranger ;  but  I  wanted  to  me  it  again  sy* 
lelf,  for  I  assure  joa  that  after  I  had  eonatnKted  it, 
(Mrs  Scott)  and  I  both  of  ns  thought  it  so  fine,  we 
oat  to  see  it  by  moonlight,  and  walked  backwards  fif^mi  it 
to  the  cottage  door,  in  admiration  of  oar  own  lai^ififfnw 
ind  itspictnresqoe  effect.  I  did  want  to  see  if  it  was  sdD 
there — so  now  we  wiD  look  after  the  baroo^e,  and  make 
the  best  of  oar  way  to  Dalkeith.*  Such  woe  the  natnnl 
feelmgs  that  endeared  the  Author  cfManmon  and  the  Lay 
to  those  who  saw  him  in  *  the  happier  hoar  of  social 
pleamre.'  His  person  at  that  time  may  be  exac^  known 
from  Baebom's  first  picture,  which  had  jnst  been  eaecoted 
for  his  bookseller.  Constable,  and  which  was  a  mostlaithfid 
Hkeness^  him  and  his  dog  Camp.  The  fitersl  fidefity  cf 
the  portraitore,  however,  is  its  prineqial  merit.  The  ez- 
prearion  is  serious  and  contemplatiTe,  rery  unfike  the 
hilarity  and  vivacity  then  habitual  to  his  ^waking  iik»^  but 
quite  true  to  what  it  was  in  the  abaenoe  of  such  eateite- 
meat.  "His  features  struck  meat  firrt  as  commonplace  and 
hetvy, — but  they  were  almost  always  limited  up  by  the 
flashes  of  the  mind  within*  This  required  a  hand  more 
Bssteriy  than  Baebum's ;  and  indeed,  in  my  own  opinion, 
Chantrey  alone  has  in  his  bust  attained  that,  in  his  case, 
moit  difficult  task  of  portraymg  the  features  fidthfuDy,  and 
yet  giving  the  real  and  tranaent  ezpresnon  of  the  counte- 
nance when  animated. 

'^  We  passed  a  week  in  Edinbui^,  chiefly  in  his  society 
and  that  of  his  friends  the  Kackenrifs,  We  were  so  hr 
on  our  way  to  Brahan  Castle,  in  Boas-shire.  Scott  un- 
loved all  his  antiquarian  lore,  and  supplied  us  with  num- 
heriesi  doto,  such  as  no  guide-book  could  have  fiirnisbed, 
■ad  such  as  his  own  Monkbams  might  have  ddighted  to 
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give.  It  would  be  idle  to  tell  bow  mocb  pleasure  and  in- 
stniotion  his  advioe  added  to  a  toor  in  itself  so  prodnctiTe 
of  both,  as  well  as  of  private  firiendships  and  intimades,  now 
too  generally  terminated  by  death,  but  never  severed  by 
ci^oe  or  disai^intment.  His  was  added  to  the  number 
by  our  reception  now  in  Edinburgh,  and,  on  our  return 
from  the  Highlands,  at  Ashesdel —  where  he  had  made  ns 
promise  to  visit  him,  saying  that  the  farm-house  had  pigeon- 
holes enough  for  such  of  his  friends  as  could  live,  like  hina, 
on  Tweed  salmon  and  Forest  mutton.  There  he  was  the 
cherished  friend  and  kind  neighbour  of  every  middling 
Selkirkshire  yeoman,  just  as  easily  as  in  Edinburgh  he  was 
the  companion  of  clever  youth  and  narrative  old  age  in  re- 
fined society.  He  carried  us  one  day  to  Melrose  Abbey  or 
KewariL — another,  to  course  with  mountain  greyhounds  by 
Yarrow  braes  or  St  Mary's  Loch,  repeating  every  ballad  or 
legendary  tale  connected  yriih  the  soeneiy — and  on  a  Uiird, 
we  must  all  go  to  a  farmer's  kimy  or  harvest-Ubme,  to 
dance  with  Border  lasses  on  a  bam  floor,  drink  whisky 
punch,  and  enter  with  him  into  all  the  gossip  and  good 
fellowship  of  his  neighbours,  on  a  complete  footing  of  un- 
restrained conviviality,  equality,  and  mutual  respect.  His 
wife  and  happy  young  fiimily  were  clustered  round  him, 
and  the  cordiality  of  his  reception  would  have  unbont  m 
misanthrope. 

*^  At  this  period  his  conversation  was  more  equal  and 
animated  than  any  man's  that  I  ever  knew.  It  was  most 
characterised  by  the  extreme  felicily  and  fun  of  his  iUustra- 
Vtions,  drawn  from  the  whole  encydopsedia  of  life  and 
nature,  in  a  style  sometimes  too  exuberant  for  written  nar^ 
rative,  but  which  to  him  was  natural  and  spontaneous.  A 
hundred  stories,  always  apposite,  and  often  interesting  the 
mind  by  strong  pathos,  or  eminently  ludicrous,  were  daily 
told,  which,  with  ^nany  more,  have  since  been  transplanted, 
almost  in  the  same  language,  into  the  Waverley  novels 
and  his  other  writings.      These,  and  his  redtatioiia  ot 
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poetiy,  which  can  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  knew 
him,  made  up  the  chann  that  his  boundless  memory  en* 
abled  him  to  exert  to  the  wonder  of  the  gaping  loyers  of 
wonders.  Bat  equally  impressiTe  and  powerful  was  the 
language  of  his  warm  heart,  and  equally  wonderful  were 
the  conclusions  of  his  vigorous  understanding,  to  those  who 
oonld  return  or  appreciate  either.  Among  a  number  of 
such  recollections,  I  have  iseen  many  of  the  thoughts  which 
then  passed  through  his  mind  embodied  in  the  delightful 
prefaces  annexed  late  in  life  to  his  poetry  and  novels. 
Those  on  literazy  quarrels  and  literary .  irritability  are  ex- 
actly what  he  then  expressed.  Keenly  enjoying  literature 
as  he  did,  and  indulging  his  own  love  of  it  in  perpetual 
composition,  he  always  maintained  the  same  estimate  of  it 
88  subordinate  and  auxiliary  to  the  purposes  of  life,  and 
rather  talked  of  men  and  events  than  of  books  and  criti- 
cism. Literary  fiime,  he  always  said,  was  a  bright  feather 
in  the  cap,  but  not  the  substantial  cover  of  a  well- pro- 
tected head.  This  spund  and  manly  feeling  was  what  I 
have  seen  described  by  some  of  his  biographers  as  pride ; 
and  it  will  always  be  thought  so  by  those  whose  own  vanity 
ean  only  be  gratified  by  the  admiration  of  others,  and  who 
mistake  shows  for  realities.  None  valued  the  love  and  ap-  V 
plause  of  others  more  than  Scott ;  but  it  was  to  the  love 
and  applause  of  those  he  valued  in  return  that  he  restricted ' 
the  feeling —  without  restricting  the  kindness.  Men  who 
did  not,  or  would  not,  understand  this,  perpetually  mistook 
him — ^and,  after  loading  him  with  undesired  eulogy,  per- 
haps in  his  own  house  neglected  common  attention  or  civi- 
lity to  other  parts  of  his  fiimily.  It  was  on  such  an  occa- 
sion that  I  heard  him  murmur  in  my  ear,  *  Author  as  I 
am,  I  wish  these  good  people  would  recollect  that  I  began 
with  being  a  gentleman,  and  don't  mean  to  give  up  the 
character.'  Such  was  all  along  his  feeling,  and  this,  with 
a  slight  prgudioe  common  to  Scotchmen  in  favour  of  an- 
cient and  respectable  family  descent,  constituted  what  in 
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Grab  Street  is  called  his  pride.  It  was,  at  least,  what 
Johnson  would  hare  jnstly  called  defensive  pride.  From 
all  other,  and  still  more  from  mere  vanitj,  I  never  knew 
anv  man  so  remariEabty  free." 

The  fiumer  at  whose  annual  tim  Scott  and  all  his 
household  were,  in  those  days,  regular  guests,  was  Mr 
Laidlaw,  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch*s  tenant  on  the  lands  of 
Peel,  which  are  only  separated  iinom  the  eastern  terrace  of 
Ashestiel  by  the  ravine  and  its  brook.  Mr  Laidlaw  waa 
himself  possessed  of  some  landed  property  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  and  being  considered  as  ifiealthy,  and  fond 
of  his  wealth,  he  was  usually  called  among  the  country 
people  Laird  Nippy ;  an  expressive  designation  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  translate.  Though  a  very  dry, 
demure,  and  taeitvm  old  Presbyterian,  he  could  not  resist 
the  SherifiTs  jokes;  nay  he  even  gradually  subdued  his 
scruples  so  fiur  as  to  become  a  pretty  constant  atten- 
dant at  his  ^^  EngUah  printed  prayers^  on  the  Sundays ; 
whidi,  indeed,  the  parish-kirk  being  eight  miles  distant, 
attracted  by  degrees  more  neighbours  than  quite  suited 
the  capacity  of  the  parlour-chapel.  Mr  I^dlaw^s  wife 
was  a  woman  of  superior  mind  and  manners— it  gi^eat 
reader,  and  one  of  the  few  to  whom  Scott  liked  lending  his 
books ;  for  most  strict  and  delicate  was  he  always  in  the 
care  of  them,  and  indeed,  hardly  any  trivial  occurrence 
ever  seemed  to  touch  hu  temper  at  all,  except  anything 
like  irreyerent  treatment  of  a  book.  Tlie  intercourse  be- 
tween the  family  at  Ashestiel  and  this  worthy  woman  and 
her  children,  was  a  constant  interchange  of  respect  and 
kindness ;  but  I  remember  to  have  heard  Scott  say  that 
the  greatest  oompHment  he  had  ever  received  in  his  life 
was  from  the  rigid  old  farmer  himself;  for,  years  after  *he 
had  left  Ashestiel,  he  discovered  casually  that  special  care 
had  been  taken  to  keep  the  turf  seat  on  the  Shirrd's  knotre 
in  good  refMir ;  and  this  was  much  from  Nippy. 

And  here  I  must  set  down  a  story,  which,  most  readers 
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«in  amile  to  be  told,  was  often  repeated  hj  Scott,  and 
•Iwtjs  with  an  air  that  aeemcd  to  me,  in  spite  of  his  en* 
deavoon  to  the  oontnury,  as  graye  as  the  usual  aspect  of 
Laird  Nippy  of  the  FeeL     This  neighbour  was  a  distant 
kinnnan  of  lua  dear  friend  William  Laidlaw  ; — so  distant, 
that  elsewhere  in  that  condition  thej  would  scaroelj  have 
ramembered  any  conununity  of  blood;*— but  they  both 
tnoed  their  descent,  in  the  ninth  degree,  to  an  ancestress 
wbo,  in  the  days  of  John  Knox,  fell  into  trouble  from  a 
nspiaon  of  witchcraft.     In  her  time  the  Laidlaws  were 
rich  and  prosperous,  and  held  rank  among  the  best  gentry 
ofTweeddale;  but  in  some  evil  hour,  her  husband,  the 
bead  of  his  blood,  reproached  her  with  her  addiction  to  the 
black  art,  and  she,  in  her  anger,  cursed  the  name  and  line- 
a|^  of  Laidlaw.     Her  youngest  son,  who  stood  by,  im- 
plored her  to  reroke  the  malediction  ;  but  in  vain.     Next 
day,  however,  on  the  renewal  of  his  entreaties,  she  carried 
Urn  with  her  into  the  woods,  made  him  slay  a  heifer,  sa- 
crificed it  to  the  power  of  evil  in  his  presence,  and  then, 
coUectmg  the  ashes  in  her  apron,  invited  the  youth  to  see 
ber  commit  them  to  the  river.     *^  Follow  them,"  said  she, 
*^  from  stream  to  pool,  as  long  as  they  float  visible,  and  as 
many  streams  as  you  shall  then  have  passed,  for  so  many 
generations  shall  your  descendants  prosper.     After  that, 
die^  shall,  like  the  rest  of  the  name,  be  poor,  and  take 
tbetr  part  in  my  curse."     The  streams  he  counted  were 
nine ;  ^*  and  now,**  Scott  would  say,  ^'  look  round  you  in 
dus  country,  and  sure  enough  the  Laidlaws  are  one  and  all 
ludless  men,  with  the  single  exception  of  Auld  Nippy  1 " 
^iMny  times  had  I  heard  both  him  and  William  Laidlaw 
toll  this  story,  before  any  suspicion  got  abroad  that  Nippy's 
wealth  rested  on  insecure  foundations.     Year  after  year, 
we  never  escorted  a  stranger  by  the  Peel,  but  I  heard  the 
tale ; — ^and  at  last  it  came  with  a  new  conclusion ; — **  and 
BOW,  think  whatever  we  choose  of  it,  my  good  friend  Nippy  is 
Iftndless.'*     He  had  sold  his  own  land  and  quitted  the  FeeL 
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Mr  Morritt*8  mention  of  the  ^*  hftppy  young  family  clus- 
tered round  him^'  at  Mr  Laidlaw's  kirn,  reminds  me  that  I 
ought  to  say  a  few  words  on  Scott^s  method  of  treating  his 
children  in  their  early  days.  He  had  now  two  boys  and 
two  girls ;' — and  he  nerer  had  more.  He  was  not  one  of 
those  who  take  much  delight  in  a  mere  infant ;  but  no 
father  ever  devoted  more  time  and  tender  care  to  his  oft- 
spring  than  he  did  to  each  of  his,  as  they  reached  the 
age  when  they  could  listen  to  him,  and  understand  his 
talk.  Like  their  playmates,  Camp  and  the  greyhounds, 
they  had  at  all  times  free  access  to  his  study ;  he  never 
considered  their  prattle  as  any  disturbance;  they  went 
and  came  as  pleased  their  fancy ;  he  was  always  ready 
to  answer  their  questions ;  and  when  they,  unconscious 
how  he  was  engaged,  entreated  him  to  lay  down  his  pen 
and  tejl  them  a  story,  he  would  take  them  on  his  knee, 
repeat  a  ballad  or  a  legend,  kiss  them,  and  set  them  down 
again  to  their  marbles  or  ninepins,  and  resume  his  labour, 
as  if  refreshed  by  the  interruption.  From  a  very  early 
age  he  made  them  dine  at  table,  and  **  to  sit  up  to  supper" 
was  the  great  reward  when  they  had  been  *'  yery  good 
bairns.**  In  short,  he  considered  it  as  the  highest  duty  as 
well  as  the  sweetest  pleasure  of  a  parent  to  be  the  compa- 
nion of  his  children  ;  he  partook  all  their  little  joys  and 
sorrows,  and  made  his  kind  unformal  instructions  to  blend 
so  easily  and  playfully  with  the  current  of  their  own  savings 
and  doings,  that  so  far  from  regarding  him  with  any  distant 
awe,  it  was  never  thought  that  any  sport  or  diversion 
could  go  on  in  the  right  way,  unless  papa  were  of  the 
party,  or  that  the  rainiest  day  could  be  dull,  so  he  were 
at  home. 

Of  the  irregularity  of  his  own  education  he  speaks  with 
ragret,  in  the  autobiographical  fragment  written  this 
year  at  Ashestiel ;  yet  his  practice  does  not  look  as  it 

1  Charlotte  Sophia,  bom  hi  October  1799;  Walter,  October 
1601 ;  Anne,  Febroary  1803  ;  Quurles,  December  1805. 
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that  feeling  had  been  strongl^r  rooted  in  his  mind  ; — for  he 
nerer  did  shew  much  concern  about  regulating  systemati- 
cally vhat  ia  usually  called  education  in  the  case  of  his 
diildren.  It  seemed,  on  the  contrary,  as  if  he  attached 
little  importance  to  anything  else,  so  he  could  perceive  that]  < 
the  young  curiosity  was  excited — the  intellect,  by  what-  j  • 
e?er  springs  of  interest,  set  in  motiqn.  He  detested  and'  j 
despised  the  whole  generation  of  moderp  children's  books, 
in  which  the  attempt  is  made  to  convey  accurate  notions  of 
sdentific  minutisB :  delighting  cordially,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  those  of  the  preceding  age,  which,  addressing  themselves 
diiefly  to  the  imagination,  obtain  through  it,  as  he  be- 
lieved, the  best  chance  of  stirring  our  graver  faculties  also. 
Ue  exercised  the  memory  by  selecting  for  tasks  of  redta- 
tion  passages  of  popular  verse  the  most  likely  to  catch  the 
fancy  of  children ;  and  gradually  familiarized  them  with 
the  ancient  history  of  their  own  country,  by  arresting  at- 
tention, in  the  course  of  his  own  oral  narrations,  on  inci- 
dents and  characters  of  a  similar  description.  Nor  did  he 
neglect  to  use  the  same  means  of  quickening  curiosity  as  to 
the  erents  of  sacred  history.  On  Sunday  he  never  rode — 
at  least  not  until  his  growing  infirmity  made  his  pony^, 
almost  necessary  to  him — ^for  it  was  his  principle  that  all  1 
domcitao  animals  have  a  full  right  to  their  Sabbath  of  rest ; 
but  after  he  had  read  the  prayers  and  lessons  of  the  day, ' 
he  usuaUy  walked  with  his  whole  family,  dogs  included,  to 
•ome  fiivourite  spot  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
house — most  frequently  the  ruined  tower  of  Elibank — and 
there  ctined  with  them  in  the  open  air  on  a  basket  of  cold 
provisions,  mixing  his  wine  with  the  water  of  the  brook 
beside  which  they  all  were  grouped  around  him  on  the 
turf;  and  "here,  or  at  home,  if  the  weather  kept  them  from 
their  ramble,  his  Sunday  talk  was  just  such  a  series  of 
biblical  lessons  as  that  which  we  have  preserved  for  the 
permanent  use  of  rising  generations,  in  his  Tales  of  a  Grand- 
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father  on  the  early  history  of  ScotUnd.  I  wish  he  had 
committed  that  other  series  to  writing  too ; — how  difierent 
that  would  have  been  from  our  thousand  compilations  of 
dead  epitome  and  imbecile  cant !  ^e  had  his  Bible,  the 
Old  Testament  especially,  by  heart ;  and  on  these  days  h>- 
wove  the  simple  pathos  or  sublime  enthusiasm  cf  Scripture, 
in  whatever  story  he  was  telling,  with  the  same  picturesque 
richness  as  in  his  week-day  tales  the  quaint  Scotch  of  Pit- 
soottie,  or  some  rude  romantic  old  rhyme  from  Barbour^s 
Bruce  or  Blind  Harry^s  Wallace. 

By  many  external  accomplishments,  either  in  girl  or  boy^ 
he  set  little  store.  He  delighted  to  hear  his  daughters 
sing  an  old  ditty,  or  one  of  his  own  framing ;  but,  so  the 
tnnger  appeared  to  feel  the  spirit  of  her  ballad,  he  was  not 
at  all  critical  of  the  technical  ezecntion.  There  was  one 
thing,  however,  on  which  he  fixed  his  heart  hardly  less  than 
the  ancient  Persians  of  the  C^Topedia :  like  them,  nest  to 
love  of  truth,  he  held  love  of  horsemanship  for  the  prime 
point  of  education.  As  soon  as  his  eldest  girl  could  sit  a 
pony,  she  was  made  the  regular  attendant  of  his  mountain 
rides ;  and  they  all,  as  they  attained  sufficient  strength, 
had  the  like  advancement.  He  taught  them  to  think  no^ 
thing  of  tumbles,  and  habituated  them  to  his  own  reckless 
delight  in  perilous  fords  and  flooded  streams  ;  and  they  all 
imbibed  in  great  perfection  his  passion  for  horses^— as  well, 
I  may  venture  to  add,  as  his  deep  reverence  for  the  more  im* 
portant  article  of  that  Persian  training.  *^  Without  cou« 
rage,"  he  said,  **  there  cannot  be  truth ;  and  without  truth 
there  can  be  no  other  virtue." 

He  had  a  horror  of  boarding-schools ;  never  allowed  his 
girls  to  learn  anything  out  of  his  own  house ;  and  chose 
their  governess — ^Miss  MiUer — who  about  this  time  was 
domesticated  with  them,  and  never  led  them  while  they 
needed  one, — with  far  greater  regard  to  her  kind  good 
temper  and  excellent  moral  and  religions  prindples,  than 
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to  the  me&Bure  of  her  attamments  in  irhat  are  called 
fiahionable  aocomplishinents.  The  admirable  system  of 
education  for  boys  in  Scotland  combines  all  the  advantages 
of  pubEc  and  private  instruction  ;  his  carried  their  satchels 
to  the  High-School,  when  the  family  was  in  Edinburgh, 
just  as  he  had  done  before  them,  and  shared  of  course  the 
evening  society  of  their  happy  home.  But  he  rarely,  if 
ever,  left  them  in  town,  when  he  oould  himself  be  in  the 
country ;  and  at  Ashestiel  he  was,  for  better  or  for  worse, 
bis  «dde8t  boy's  daily  tutor,  after  he  began  Latin. 

His  letten  of  this  autumn  to  such  fnends  as  Rose,  Mor- 
ritc,  and  Miss  Baillie,  give  additional  details  of  the  pleasant 
domestic  life  of  Ashestiel.  In  one  (Sept.)  he  says  to  Miss 
Joanna : — **  If  you  ask  what  I  am  doing,  I  am  very  like 
A  certain  ancient  king,  distinguished  in  the  £dda,  who, 
when  Lok  paid  him  a  vifit, — 

Was  twisting  of  oolUurs  his  dogs  to  hold, 
And  oombiag  the  mane  of  his  oourser  bold. 

If  this  idle  man^s  employment  required  any  apology,  we 
niqat  seek  it  in  the  difficulty  of  seeking  food  to  make  sa- 
vonry  messes  for  our  English  guests ;  for  we  are  eight 
miles  from  market,  and  must  call  in  all  the  country  sports 
to  aid  the  larder.^*  Scott,  however,  had  business  enough 
at  this  time,  besides  combing  the  mane  of  Brown  Adam,  and 
twisting  couples  for  Douglas  and  Percy.  He  was  deep  iii 
8wift;  and  the  Ballautyne  press  was  groaning  under  a 
multitude  of  works,  with  almost  all  of  which  his  hand  as 
well  as  his  head  had  something,  more  or  less,  to  do.  But  a 
serious  change  was  about  to  take  place  in  his  relations  with 
the  spirited  publishing  house  which  had  hitherto  been  the 
most  efficient  supporters  of  that  press  ;  and  his  letters  be- 
pn  to  be  much  occupied  with,  disputes  which  cost  him  many 
anxious  hours  in  the  apparently  idle  autumn  of  1808. 
Mr  Constable  had  then  for  his  partner  Mr  Hunter,  after- 
wards Laird  of  Blackness,  to  whose  intemperate  language, 
much  more  than  to  any  part  of  Constable^s  own  conduct, 
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Scott  ascribed  this  uDfortunate  alienation  ;  which,  however, 
aa  well  as  most  of  my  fnend*s  subsequent  nusadventares,  I 
am  inclined  to  trace  in  no  small  degree  to  the  influenoe 
which  a  third  person,  hitherto  unnamed,  was  about  this 
time  beginning  to  exercise  over  the  concerns  of  James  Bal- 
lantyne. 

John  Baliantyne,  a  younger  brother  of  Soott^s  school- 
fellow, was  ori^nally  destmed  for  the  paternal  trade  of  a 
merchant — (that  is  to  say,  a  dealer  in  everything  firom  fine 
broadcloth  to  children's  tops) — at  Kelso.  The  &ther  seems 
to  have  sent  him  when  very  young  to  London,  where,  what- 
ever else  he  may  have  done  in  the  way  of  professional 
training,,  he  spent  some  time  in  the  banking-house  of  Messrs 
Currie.  On  returning  to  Kelso,  however,  the  ^^  depart^ 
metW^  which  more  peculiarly  devolved  upon  him  was  th« 
tailoring  one.'  His  personal  habits  had  not  been  improved 
by  his  brief  sojourn  in  the  Great  City,  and  the  business,  in 
consequence  (by  his  own  statement)  of  the  irregularity  or 
his  life,  gradually  melted  to  nothing  in  his  hands.  Earljr 
in  1805,  his  goods  were  sold  off,  and1)arely  sufficed  to  pay 
his  debts.  The  worthy  old  couple  found  refiige  with  th^ 
ever  afiectionate  eldest  son,  who  provided  his  lather  with 
some  little  occupation  (real  or  nominal)  about  the  printing 
office  ;  and  thus  John  himself  again  quitted  his  native 
place,  under  circumstances  which,  as  I  shall  shew  in  the 
sequel,  had  left  a  deep  and  pdnful  trace  even  upon  ihut 
volatile  mind.  He  had,  however,  some  taste,  and  he  at 
least  fancied  himsdf  to  have  some  talent  for  literature  ;* 
and  the  rise  of  his  brother,  who  also  had  met  with  no 
success  in  his  original  profession,  was  before  him.    He  had 

^  The  first  time  that  WUliam  Laidhw  saw  John  BaUantyne,  he 
had  come  to  Selkirk  to  measure  the  troopers  of  the  Yeomanry  Ca- 
valry, of  whom  Laidlaw  was  one,  for  new  breeches. 

'  John  BaQantyno,  upon  the  marvellous  success  of  Waverley, 
wrote  and  published  a  mwtched  novel,  called  '*  The  Widow*s  Lod^ 
inga."  • 
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tcqaired  in  London  great  apparent  dexterity  in  book-keep- 
ing and  accounts.  He  was  married  by  this  time  ;  and  it 
might  natnrally  be  hoped,  that  with  the  severe  lessons  of 
the  past,  he  would  now  apply  sedulously  to  any  duty  that 
might  be  entrusted  to  him.  The  concern  in  the  Canongate 
was  a  growing  one,  and  James  Ballantyne^s  somewhat  in- 
dolent habits  were  already  severely  tried  by  its  management. 
The  Company  offered  John  a  salary  of  £2(X0  a-year  as 
derk ;  and  the  destitute  ex-merchant  was  too  happy  to 
iocept  the  proposal. 

He  was  a  quick,  active,  intrepid  little  fellow ;  and  in  so- 
ciety so  very  lively  and  amusing,  so  full  of  fun  and  merri- 
ment— such  a  thoroughly  light-hearted  droll,  all-over 
qiisintness  and  humorous  mimicry  ;  and  moreover,  such  a 
keen  and  skilful  devotee  to  all  manner  of  field-sports,  from 
fox-hunting  to  badger-baiting  inclusive,  that  it  was  no 
wonder  he  should  have  made  a  favourable  impression  on 
Scott,  when  he  appeared  in  Edinburgh  in  this  destitute 
plight,  and  ofiered  to  assist  James  in  book-keeping,  which 
the  latter  never  understood,  or  oould  bring  himself  to  at- 
tend to  with  regularity.  The  contrast  between  the  two 
brothers  was  not  the  least  of  the  amusement ;  indeed  that 
eootmued  to  amuse  him  to  the  last.  The  elder  of  these  is 
punted  to  the  life  in  an  early  letter  of  Leyden^s,  which,  on 
the  Doctor^s  death,  he,  though  not  (I  fancy)  without  win- 
cing, permitted  Scott  to  print : — ^^  Methinks  I  see  yon  with 
your  confounded  black  beard,  bull-neck,  and  upper  lip 
tuned  up  to  your  nose,  while  one  of  your  eyebrows  is 
cocked  perpendicularly,  and  the  other  forms  pretty  well 
the  base  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  opening  your  great 
gloating  eyes,  and  crying — But  Ley  den  III"  James  was  a 
short,  stout,  well-made  man,  and  would  have  been  consi- 
<lered  a  handsome  one,  but  for  these  grotesque  frowns, 
starti,  and  twisdngs  of  his  features,  set  off  by  a  certain 
mock  majesty  of  walk  and  gesture,  which  he  had  perhaps 
contracted  from  his  usual  companions,  the  emperors  and 
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tyrants  of  the  stage.  His  Toice  in  talk  was  graye  and  so- 
norous, and  he  sung  well  (theatrically  well),  in  a  fine  rich 
baas.  John's  tone  in  singing  was  a  sharp  treble — in  con- 
versation something  between  a  croak  and  a  squeak.  Of 
his  style  of  story*telling  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  late 
Charles  Mathews^s  *^  old  Scotch  lady'*  was  but  an  imper*- 
fect  copy  of  the  original,  whidi  the  great  comedian  first 
heard  in  my  presence  from  his  lips.  *  He  was  shorter  than 
James,  but  lean  as  a  scarecrow,  and  he  rather  hopped  than 
walked;  his  features,  too,  were  naturally  good,  and  he 
twisted  them  about  quite  as  much,  but  in  a  very  difierent 
fashion.  The  elder  brother  was  a  gourmand — the  younger 
liked  his  bottle  and  hb  bowl,  as  well  as,  like  Johnny  Arm* 
strong,  ^*  a  hawk,  a  hound,  and  a  &ir  woman.*'  Soott 
used  to  call  the  one  Aldiborontiphoscophomio — ^the  other 
Rigdumfunnidos.  They  both  entertained  him  ;  they  both 
loved  and  revered  him ;  and  I  believe  would  have  shed 
their  heart's  blood  in  his  service  ;  but  James  had  serious 
deficiencies  as  a  man  of  business,  and  John  was  not  likely 
to  supply  them.  A  more  reckless,  thoughtleBS,  improvi* 
dent  adventurer  never  rushed  into  the  serious  responsibili- 
ties of  commerce  ;  but  his  cleverness,  his  vivacity,  hb  an« 
affected  zeal,  hb  gay  fancy  alwaj's  seeing  the  light  side  of 
every  thing,  hb  imperturbable  good-humour,  and  buoyant 
elasticity  of  spirits,  made  and  kept  him  such  a  favourite, 
that  I  believe  Soott  would  have  as  soon  have  ordered  Im 
dog  to  be  hanged,  as  harboured,  in  hb  darkest  hour  of 
perplexity,  the  least  thought  of  discarding  ^^  jocund 
Johnny." 

The  great  bookseller  of  Edinburgh  was  a  man  of  calibre 
infinitely  beyond  the  Ballantynes.  Though  with  a  strong 
dash  of  the  sanguine  (without  which,  indeed,  there  can  be 
no  great  projector  in  any  walk  of  life^,  Archibald  Constable 
was  one  of  the  most  sagadous  persons  that  ever  followed 

^  The  reader  will  find  an  amnsing  anecdote  of  Johany  in   the 
Momoin  of  Matthews,  by  hu  widow,  vol.  iL  p.  882. 
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bb  profeanon.  Mr  Thomas  Campbell  writes  to  Scott, 
i  jear  or  two  before  this  time, — ^*  Our  butteracious  friend 
ftt  the  Cross  turns  out  a  deep  draw-well;" 'and  another 
emineDt  literator,  still  more  closely  connected  with  Con* 
■table,  had  already,  I  believe,  christened  him  ^'  The  Craf- 
ty.'* Indeed,  his  fair  and  very  handsome  phyaognomy 
Ciiried  a  bland  astuteness  of  expresaon,  not  to  be  mistaken 
by  any  who  could  read  the  plainest  of  nature^s  hand* 
writing.  He  made  no  pretensions  to  literature — though  he 
was  in  fiict  a  tolerable  judge  of  it  generally,  and  particu* 
lariy  well  skilled  in  the  department  of  Scotch  antiquides. 
He  distrusted  himself,  however,  in  such  matters,  being  con- 
idotts  that  his  early  education  had  been  very  imperfect ; 
sad  moreover,  he  wisely  considered  the  business  of  a  critic 
ss  quite  as  much  out  of  his  *^  proper  line**  as  authorship  it* 
m1£  But  of  that  ^^  proper  line,*'  and  his  own  qualifications 
for  it,  his  estimation  was  ample ;  and — often  as  I  may  have 
nailed  at  the  lofty  serenity  of  his  self-complacence— I  con- 
fess I  now  doubt  whether  he  rated  himself  too  highly  as  a 
master  in  the  true  science  of  the  bookseller.  He  had,  in- 
deed, in  his  mercantile  character  one  deep  and  fatal  flaw 
--4br  he  hated  accounts,  and  systematically  refused,  during 
the  most  vigorous  years  of  his  life,  to  examine  or  sign  a  ba- 
lance-sheet ;  but  for  casting  a  keen  eye  over  the  remotest 
in&ations  of  popular  taste — for  anticipating  the  chances 
of  snooesB  and  failure  in  any  given  variety  of  adventure — 
for  the  planning  and  invention  of  his  calling — ^he  was  not, 
in  bis  own  day  at  least,  surpassed ;  and  among  all  his  my- 
riad of  undertakings,  I  question  if  any  one  that  really  ori- 
ginated with  himself,  and  continued  to  be  superintended  by 
his  own  care,  ever  did  fiuL  He  was  as  bold  as  far-sighted 
^-and  his  disposition  was  as  liberal  as  his  views  were  wide. 
Had  he  and  Scott  from  the  beginning  trusted  as  thorough- 
ly 88  they  understood  each  other ;  had  there  been  no  third 
parties  to  step  in,  flattering  an  overweening  vanity  on  the 
one  hand  into  presumption,  and  on  the  other  side  spur- 
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ling  the  enterprise  that  wanted  nothing  but  a  bridle,  I 
have  no  doubt  their  joint  career  might  have  been  one  of 
unbroken  prosperity.  But  the  Ballantynes  were  jealous  of 
the  superior  mind,  bearing,  and  authority  of  Constable ; 
and  though  he  too  had  a  liking  for  them  both  personally — 
esteemed  Jameses  literary  tact,  and  was  far  too  much  of  h 
humourist  not  to  be  very  fond  of  the  younger  brother's 
company — he  could  never  away  with  the  feeling  that  they 
intervened  unnecessarily,  and  left  him  but  the  shadow, 
where  he  ought  to  have  had  the  substantial  lion^s  share,  of 
confidence.  On  his  part,  again,  he  was  too  proud  a  man  to 
give  entire  confidence  where  that  was  withheld  from  himself. 
But  in  tracing  the  progress  of  the  coldness  which 
this  year  advanced  to  a  complete  rupture,  it  must  be  es- 
pecially kept  in  mind  that  the  Edinburgh  Review  had 
been  the  great  primary  source  of  the  wealth  and  influence 
of  the  house  of  Constable.  The  then  comparatively  little- 
known  bookseller  of  London,  who  was  destined  to  be 
ultimately  its  most  formidable  rival  in  more  than  one  de- 
partment, has  told  me,  that  when  he  read  the  article  on 
Marmion,  and  another  on  general  politics  in  the  same 
Number,  he  said  to  himself — *^  Walter  Scott  has  feelings 
both  as  a  gentleman  and  a  Tory,  which  these  people  most 
now  have  wounded ; — the  alliance  between  him  and  the 
whole  clique  of  the  Review,  its  proprietor  included,  is  sha- 
ken ;"  and,  as  far  at  least  as  the  political  part  of  the  affidr 
was  concerned,  John  Murray's  sagacity  was  not  at  fault. 
We  have  seen  with  what  thankful  alacrity  he  accepted  a 
small  share  in  the  adventure  of  Marmion— and  with  what 
brilliant  success  that  was  crowned ;  nor  is  it  wonderful  that 
a  young  bookseller,  conscious  of  ample  energies,  should 
now  have  watched  with  eagerness  the  circumstances  whidi 
seemed  not  unlikely  to  place  within  his  own  reach  a  more 
intimate  connexion  with  the  first  great  living  author  in 
whose  works  he  had  ever  had  any  direct  interest.  He 
forthwith  took   measures   for  improving  and    extending 
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hk  zelationfl  with  James  Ballantyne,  through  whom,  as 
he  guessed,  Scott  could  best  be  approached.  His  tenders 
of  employment  for  the  Canongate  press  were  such  that  the 
apparent  head  of  the  firm  proposed  a  conference  at  Ferry- 
bridge in  YoiUiire ;  and  there  Murray,  ailer  detailing 
tome  of  his  own  literary  plans — ^particularly  that  already 
aOiided  to,  of  a  Novelist's  Library — ^in  his  turn  sounded 
Ballantyne  so  far  as^  to  resolve  on  pursuing  his  jour- 
ney into  Scotland.  Ballantyne  had  said  enough  to  sa- 
titfy  him  that  the  project  of  setting  up  a  new  publishing 
house  in  Edinburgh,  in  opposition  to  Constable,  was  already 
ill  hut  matured ;  and  he,  on  the  instant,  proposed  himself 
fat  its  active  co-operator  in  the  metropolis.  The  printer  pro- 
ceeded to  open  his  budget  fiirther,  mentioning,  among  other 
things,  that  the  author  of  Marmion  had  *^  both  another 
Scotch  poem  and  a  Scotch  novel  on  the  stocks  ;"  and  had 
moreover  chalked  out  the  design  of  an  Edinburgh  AnnuiU 
Roister,  to  be  conducted  in  opposition  to  the  politics  and 
critidsm  of  Constable's  Beview.  These  tidings  might  have 
been  enough  to  make  Murray  proceed  farther  northwards ; 
bat  there  was  a  scheme  of  his  ovm  which  had  for  some 
time  deeply  occupied  his  mind,  and  the  last  article  of  this 
communication  determined  him  to  embrace  the  opportunity 
of  opening  it  in  person  at  Ashestiel.  He  arrived  there 
•bout  the  middle  of  October.  The  26th  Number  of  the 
Edinburgh  Beview,  containing  Mr  Brougham^s  article 
entitled  ^*  Don  Cevallos  on  the  usurpation  of  Spain /^ 
had  just  been  published ;  and  one  of  the  first  things  Scott 
mentioned  in  conversation  was,  that  he  had  so  highly 
resented  the  tone  of  that  essay,  as  to  give  orders  that  his 
name  might  be  discontinued  on  the  list  of  subscribers.^  Mr 
Murray  could  not  have  wished  better  auspices  for  the 

'  l^en  the  26th  Number  appeared,  Mr  Scott  wrote  to  Constable 
m  these  terms : — **  The  Edinburgh  Review  Had  become  such  as  to 
render  it  impossible  for  me  to  continue  a  contributor  to  it. — JVbu?, 
it  is  such  as  I  can  no  longer  continue  to  receive  or  read  it."    The 
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matter  he  had  come  to  open;  it  was  no  other  than  tha 
project  of  a  London  Review  on  the  scale  of  the  Edin- 
burgh; and,  for  weeks  ensuing,  Soott^s  letters  to  Ellis, 
Morritt,  and  other  literary  Tories,  attest  with  what  eager 
seal  he  had  embraced  the  new  scheme. 

It  is  impossible  to  include  more  than  a  fragment  of  this 
copious  and  curious  correspondence  in  the  present  natratm ; 
but  the  first  letter  to  Ellis  (Nov.  2)  ^eems  to  contain,  in  a 
few  sentences,  a  sufficiently  intelligible  summary  of  his  main 
views.  He  says  : — ^*  The  present  Ministry  are  not  all  that 
I  could  wish  them — for  (Canning  excepted)  I  doubt  there 
is  among  them  too  much  idf'^eeking^  as  it  was  called  in 
Cromwell's  time  ;  and  what  is  their  misfortune,  if  not  their 
iault,  there  is  not  among  them  one  in  the  decided  situatioik 
of  paramount  authority,  both  with  respect  to  the  others 
and  to  the  Crown,  which  is,  I  think,  neoeas^ry,  at  least  in 
difficult  times,  to  produce  promptitude,  regularity,  and 
efficiency  in  measures  of  importance.  But  their  political 
principles  are  sound  English  principles,  and,  compared  to 
the  greedy  and  inefficient  horde  which  preceded  them,  ihey 
are  angels  of  light  and  of  purity.  It  is  obvious,  howerer, 
that  they  want  defenders  both  in  and  out  doors.     Pitt's 

*  Love  and  fear  glned  many  friends  to  him  ; 

And  now  he  *8  fallen,  those  tough  eommiztnres  melt.*^ 

Were  this  only  to  affect  a  change  of  hands,  I  should  expect 
it  with  more  indiffisrenoe  ;  but  I  fear  a  change  of  prindplea 
is  designed.  The  Edinburgh  Review  tells  you  coolly,  *We 
foresee  a  speedy  revolution  in  this  country,  as  well  as  Mr 
Cobbett  i*  and,  to  say  the  truth,  by  degrading  the  person 
of  the  Sovereign — exalting  the  power  of  the  French  armies^ 
and  the  wisdom  of  their  counsels —  holding  forth  that  peaco 
(which  they  allow  can  only  be  purchased  by  the  humiliating 

list  of  the  then  sQbacribers  exhibits,  in  an  indignant  dash  oC 
Coiistable*8  pen  opposite  Mr  Scott's  name,  the  word  "  Srorr ! !  I  ** 
— /2.  CadelL 

^  BwddK.  Henry  I V.  Act  IL  Scene  6. 
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profltniion  of  oar  honour)  is  indispensable  to  the  very  ex- 
istence of  this  country — I  think,  that  tor  thesie  two  years 
psst,  they  haTC  done  their  utmost  to  hasten  the  accomplish- 
ment  of  their  own  prophecy.  Of  this  work  9000  copies 
are  printed  quarterly,  and  no  genteel  family  can  pretend 
(0  be  without  it,  because,  independent  of  its  politics,  it  grres 
the  only  Talnable  literary  criticism  which  can  be  aiet  with. 
Consider,  of  the  numbers  who  read  this  wotk,  how  many 
are  likely  to  separate  the  literature  from  the  politics — how 
OBsny  youths  are  there  upon  whose  minds  the  flashy  and  bold 
efaaracter  of  the  work  is  likely  to  make  an  indelible  impres- 
son.  Now,  I  think  there  is  balm  in  Gilead  for  all  this ; 
and  that  the  cure  lies  in  instituting  such  a  Review  in  Lon- 
don as  should  be  conducted  totally  independent  of  book- 
telling  iniluenoe,  on  a  plan  as  liberal  as  that  of  the  Edin- 
burgh, ha  fiterature  as  well  supported,  and  its  principles 
Engliih  and  constitutional.  Accordingly,  I  haye  been 
gifHi  to  understand  that  Mr  William  Gifibrd  is  willing  to 
become  the  conductor  of  such  a  work,  and  I  haye  written 
to  him  a  very  Toluminous  letter  on  the  subject.  Now, 
abould  this  plan  succeed,  you  must  hang  your  birding-piece 
on  its  books,  take  down  your  old  Anti-jacobin  armour,  and 
'  remember  your  swashing  blow.'  In  point  of  learning,  you 
Eoglisbmen  have  ten  times  our  scholarship ;  and  as  for  talent 
sod  genius,  *  Are  not  Abana  and  Fharpar,  rivers  of  Da- 
mascus, better  than  any  of  the  rivers  in  Israel  ? '  Have  we 
not  yourself  and  your  cousin,  the  Roses,  Malthus,  Matthias, 
Gifibrd,  Heber,  and  hts  brother  ?  Can  I  not  procure  you 
a  score  of  blue-caps,  who  would  rather  write  for  us  than 
for  the  Edinburgh  Review  if  they  got  as  much  pay  by  it  ? 
*  A  good  plot,  good  friends,  and  fidl  of  expectation — an 
excellent  plot,  veiy  good  friends  !'"* 

The  excellent  plot  had  too  many  good  friends  to  be  long  \ 
a  secret ;  nor  could  the  rumours  of  Scott's  share  in  it  and  i 
other  new  schemes  tend  to  soothe  the  irritation  between 
t  Hotspur— l«f  K,  Benry  IV.  Act  II.  Scene  3. 
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him  and  the  house  of  Constable.  Something  occurred  be- 
fore the  end  of  1808  which  induced  Scott  to  suspect  that 
among  other  sources  of  uneasiness  had  been  a  repentant 
grudge  as  to  thdr  bargain  about  Swift ;  and  on  the  2d  of 
January  1809, 1  find  him  requesting,  that  if,  on  reflection, 
they  thought  they  had  hastily  committed  themselyes,  the 
deed  might  be  cancelled.  To  this  the  firm  did  not  ass^it : 
their  letter  expresses  regret  that  Scott  should  have  attached 
importance  to  *^  an  unguarded  expression "  of  the  junior 
partner,  ^^  our  Mr  Hunter,"  and  the  hope  that  **  the  old 
footing  may  be  restored  hereafter,  when  the  misrepresenta- 
tions of  interested  persons  may  cease  to  be  remembered.** 
Scott  replies  coldly,  requesting  that  a  portrait  for  which  he 
had  sat  to  Raebum  may  be  considered  as  done  for  himself, 
charged  to  his  account,  and  sent  to  hinu  Mr  Constable 
declined,  in  very  handsome  terms,  to  give  up  the  picture. 
But  for  the  present  the  breach  was  complete.  Among 
other  negotiations  which  Scott  had  patronised  twelve 
months  before,  was  one  concerning  the  publication  of  Mias 
Seward^s  Poems.  On  the  19  th  of  March,  he  writes  as 
follows  to  that  lady : — ^^  Constable,  like  many  other  folks 
Virho  learn  to  undervalue  the  means  by  which  they  have 
risen,  has  behaved,  or  rather  suffered  his  partner  to  behave, 
very  uncivilly  towards  me.  But  they  may  both  live  to 
know  that  they  should  not  have  kicked  down  the  ladder  till 
they  were  sure  of  their  footing.  The  very  last  time  I 
spoke  to  him  on  business  was  about  your  poems.  I  under- 
stood him  to  decline  your  terms  ;  but  I  had  neither  influ- 
ence to  change  his  opinion,  nor  inclination  to  interfere  with 
his  resolution.  He  is  a  very  enterprising,  and,  I  believe, 
a  thoroughly  honest  man,  but  his  vanity  in  some  cases  over- 
powers his  discretion." 

"  Our  Mr  Hunter"  was,  I  am  told  by  firiends  of  mine 
vrho  knew  him  well,  a  man  of  considerable  intelligence  and 
accomplishments,  to  whose  personal  connexions  the  house 
of  Constable  owed  a  great  accession  of  business  and  influ- 
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eooe.  He  was,  bowever,  a  very  keen  politician — in  Scott^i 
phrue,  *'  a  sort  of  Whig  gone  mad ;" — ^regarded  8oott*9 
Torykm  with  a  fixed  bitterness;  and,  moreover,  could 
never  conceal  his  impression  that  Scott  oaght  to  have  em- 
barked  in  no  other  literary  undertakings  whatever  until  he 
had  completed  his  edition  of  Swift.  It  is  not  wonderful 
that,  not  having  been  bred  regularly  to  the  bookselling  bu- 
stoen,  he  should  have  somewhat  misapprehended  the  obli- 
gallon  which  Scott  had  incurred  when  the  bargain  for  that 
work  was  made ;  and  his  feeling  of  his  own  station  and 
consequence  was  no  doubt  such  as  to  give  his  style  of  con- 
venation,  on  doubtful  questions  of  business,  a  tone  for 
vhich  Scott  had  not  been  prepared  by  his  previous  inter- 
course with  Mr  Constable.  The  defection  of  the  poet  was, 
however,  at  once  regretted  and  resented  by  both  these 
partners ;  and  Constable,  I  am  told,  often  vented  his  wrath 
in  figures  as  lofty  as  Scott^s  own.  "  Ay,"  he  would  say, 
■tamping  on  the  ground  with  a  savage  smile,  ^^  Ay,  there 
is  sudi  a  thing  as  rearing  the  oak  until  it  can  support  it- 
self.*' 

The  project  of  th^  Quarterly  Review  was  not  the  only ; 
declaration  of  hoatilitieB.  The  scheme  of  starting  a  new 
bookselling  house  in  Edinburgh,  begun  in  the  short-sighted 
heat  of  pique,  had  now  been  matured ; — ^I  cannot  add,  either  • 
with  composed  observation  or  rational  forecast — ^for  it  was 
ohioiately  settled  that  the  ostensible  and  chief  managing 
partner  should  be  a  person  without  capital,  and  neither  by 
truning  nor  by  temper  in  the  smallest  degree  qualified  for 
rach  a  situation ;  more  espedaUy  where  the  field  was  to  be 
taken  against  long  experience,  consummate  skiU,  and  re- 
tooroes  which,  if  not  so  largo  as  all  the  world  supposed 
them,  were  sdll  in  comparison  vast,  and  admirably  organized. 
Ihe  rash  resolution  was,  however,  carried  into  efiect,  and 
t  deed,  deposited  for  secrecy^s  sake  in  the  hands  of 
Scott,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  firm  of  ^^  John  Ballantyne 
&  Co.,  booksellcra,  Edinburgh.''     Scott  appears  to  have 
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supplied  all  the  capital,  at  any  rate  hia  own  (m<-Aa{/*  share, 
and  one-fowrih,  the  portion  of  James,  who,  not  having  an  j 
Atnds  to  spare,  must  hare  become  indebted  to  some  one  for  it 
It  does  not  appear  from  what  soarce  John  acquired  his,  the 
remaining /otcrM  ;  but  Bigdumfimmdos  was  thus  installed  in 
^anover  Street  as  the  aTOwed  rival  of  **  The  Crafty." 

This  was  arranged  in  Janoary.  Under  the  same  month 
I  mu^t  mention  an  event  often  alluded  to  in  its  ooirespond- 
ence  : — the  death  of  Camp,  the  first  of  several  dogs  whose 
names  will  be  ^^  freshly  remembered"  as  long  as  their  mas- 
ter's works  are  popular.  This  fiivourite  preserved  his  af- 
fection and'sagadty  to  the  last.  At  Ashestiel,  as  the  servant 
was  laying  the  cloth  for  dinner,  he  would  say,  ^^  Camp, 
my  good  fellow,  the  Sheriff's  coming  home  by  the  ford — 
or  by  the  hill ;"  and  the  sick  animal  would  immediately 
bestir  himself  to  welcome  his  master,  going  out  at  the  back 
door  or  the  front  door  according  to  the  direction  given, 
and  advancing  as  far  as  he  was  able,  either  towards  the 
Tweed,  or  the  Glenldnnon  bum.  Tie  was  buried  on  a  fine 
moon-light  night,  in  the  little  garden  behind  the  house  in 
Castle  Street,  immediately  opposite  to  the  window  at  which 
Scott  usually  sat  writing.  My  wife  told  me  that  she  re- 
membered the  whole  family  standing  in  tears  about  the 
grave,  as  her  father  himself  smoothed  down  the  turf 
above  Camp  with  the  saddest  expression  of  face  she  had 
ever  seen  in  him.  He  had  been  engaged  to  dine  abroad 
that  day,  but  apologized  on  account  (^  ^^  the  death  of  a 
dear  old  friend ;"  and  Mr  Macdonald  Buchanan  was  not 
at  all  surprised  that  he  should  have  done  so,  when  it  came 
out  next  morning  that  Camp  was  no  more. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

LoDdoii-.Thtttrical  Anecdotes— Byron^s  Satire— The  Ladj  of 
the  Lake — ^Ezcunion  to  the  Hebrides — ^Yiaion  of  Don  Rode- 
rick—  Byron  —  Davy  —  Grabbe  —  Pnrchaae  of  Abbotsford  — 
1809-1812. 

In  February  Mr  John  Ballantyne  proceeded  to  London, 
for  the  parpoee  of  introducing  himself  to  the  chief  publish- 
era  there  in  hia  new  capacity,  and  especially  of  taking  Mr 
Marrey^s  instructions  respecting  the  Scotch  management 
of  the  Quarterly  Review.  As  soon  as  the  spring  vacation 
began,  Mr  and  Mrs  Scott  followed  him  by  sea.  They 
stayed  two  months,  and  this  being  the  first  visit  to  town 
nnce  his  fiune  had  been  crowned  by  Marmion,  he  was  more 
than  ever  the  object  of  curiosity  and  attention.  Mr  Morritt 
aaw  much  of  him,  and  I  transcribe  a  few  sentences  from  his 
Memoranda  of  the  period. 

*^  Scott,**  his  friend  says,  ''more  correctly  than  any  other 
man  I  ever  knew,  appreciated  the  value  of  that  apparently 
enthusiastic  engouemtnt  which  the  world  of  London  shews 
to  the  fashionable  wonder  of  the  year.  The  homage  paid 
lum  neither  altered  his  opinions,  nor  produced  the  affeota- 
tion  of  despising  it ;  on  the  contrary,  he  received  it,  culti- 
vated it,  and  repaid  it  in  its  own  coin.  '  All  this  Is  very 
flattering,*  he  would  say,  *  and  very  civil ;  and  if  people 
are  amused  with  hearing  me  tell  a  parcel  of  old  stories^  or 
note  a  pack  of  ballads  to  lovely  young  girls  *'and  gaping 
matrons,  they  are  easily  pleased,  and  a  man  would  be 
▼ery  ill-natured  who  would  not  give  pleasure  so  cheaply 
conferred.'  If  he  dined  with  us  and  found  any  new  &ces, 
*  Well,  do  you  want  me  to  play  lion  to-day  ?*  was  his  usual 
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question — *  I  will  roar  if  you  like  it  to  your  hearths  con- 
tent/ He  would,  indeed,  in  such  cases  put  forth  all  his 
inimitable  powers  of  entertainment — and  day  after  day 
surprise  me  by  their  unexpected  extent  and  variety.  Then, 
as  the  party  dwindled,  and  we  were  left  alone,  he  laughed 
at  himself,  quoted — ^  Yet  know  that  I  one  Snug  the  joiner 
am — ^no  lion  fierce,*  &c. — and  was  at  once  himself  agun. 

^*  He  often  lamented  the  injurious  effects  for  literature 
and  genius  resulting  from  the  excitement  of  ambition  for 
this  ephemeral  reputation  du  salon.  ^  It  may  be  a  plea- 
sant gale  to  sail  with,*  he  said,  ^  but  it  never  yet  led  to  a 
port  that  I  should  like  to  anchor  in  ;*  nor  did  he  willingly 
endure,  either  in  London  or  in  Edinburgh,  the  little  ex- 
clusive circles  of  literary  society,  much  less  their  occasional 
&stidiousne8S  and  petty  partialities.  One  story  which  I 
heard  of  him  from  Dr  Howley,  now  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury (for  I  was  not  present),'  was  very  characteristic 
The  Doctor  was  one  of  a  grand  congregation  of  lions, 
where  Scott  and  Coleridge,  cum  muUis  aliis,  attended  at 
Sotheby^s.  Poets  and  poetry  were  the  topics  of  the 
table,  and  there  was  plentiful  recitation  of  efiiisioiis 
as  yet  unpublished,  which  of  course  obtained  abundant 
applause.  Coleridge  repeated  more  than  one,  which,  as 
Dr  H.  thought,  were  eulogized  by  some  of  the  company 
with  something  like  affectation,  and  a  desire  to  humble 
Scott  by  raising  a  poet  of  inferior  reputation  on  hia 
shoulders.  Scott,  however,  joined  in  the  compliments  aa 
cordially  as  anybody,  until,  in  his  turn,  he  was  invited  to 
display  some  of  his  occasional  poetry.  Scott  said  he  had 
nothing  of  his  own  worth  their  hearing,  but  he  would 
repeat  a  little  copy  of  verses  which  he  had  shortly  before 
seen  in  a  provincial  newspaper,  and  which  seemed  to  him 
almost  as  good  as  anything  they  had  been  listening  to. 
He  repeated  ^  Fire,  Famine,  and  Slaughter.*  The  applauses 
that  ensued  were  faint — then  came .  slight  criticisms,  from 
which  Scott  defended  the  unknown  author.    At  last  a  more 
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bitter  antagonist  opened,  and  faistening  upon  one  line, 
cried,  ^  This  at  leaat  is  absolute  nonsense.*  Scott  denied 
the  charge — the  Zoilos  persisted — until  Coleridge,  out  of  all 
patience,  exclaimed,  *•  For  God^s  sake  let  Mr  Scott  alone — 
I  wrote  the  poem.' 

^*  He  often  complained  of  the  dullness  of  parties  where 
each  guest  arrived  under  the  implied  obligation  of  ex- 
hibiting some  extraordinary  powers  of  talk  or  wit.  *■  If,* 
he  said,  *I  encounter  men  of  the  world,  men  of  bu- 
smess,  odd  or  striking  characters  of  professional  excel- 
lence in  any  department,  I  am  in  my  element,  for  they 
cannot  lionize  me  without  my  returning  the  compliment  and 
learning  something  from  them.'  He  was  much  with  George 

^?^r-    P^  Canning,  and  Croker,  and  delighted  in  them— -as 

•  ^1/  indeed  who  did  not? — ^but  he  loved  to  study  eminence  of 
every  class  and  sort,  and  his  rising  fame  gave  him  easy 

^^     U  access  to  gratify  all  his  curiosity.'* 

^^  ,  .J^^  The  meetings  with  Canning,  Croker,  and  Ellis,  to  which 
"'^^orritt  alludes,  were,  as  may  be  supposed,  chiefly  oc- 
cupied with  the  affiiirs  of  the  Quarterly  Review.     The 
fint  number  appeared  while  Scott  was  in  London:  and 
contained  three  articles  from  his  pen. 

On  his  way  back  to  Scotland,  he  spent  some  days  more 
with  Morritt,  at  Rokeby  Park,  on  the  northern  boundary 
of  Yorkshire ;  and  he  was  so  delighted  by  the  scenery  of 
the  rivers  Tees  and  Greta,  which  have  their  confluence 
within  the  demesne,  and  so  interested  with  his  host's 
tn^tionary  anecdotes  of  the  Cavaliers  of  the  Rokeby 
lineage,  that  he  resolved  on  connecting  a  poem  with  these 
fair  landscapes.  But  he  had  already,  I  presume,  begun  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake  ;  for,  on  his  arrival  at  Edinburgh,  he  un- 
dertook that  it  should  be  finished  by  the  end  of  the  year.  In 
Julf  he  revisited  all  the  localities  so  dear  to  him  in  the  days 
of  his  juvenile  rambling,  which  he  had  chosen  for  the  scene 
of  his  iable.  He  gave  a  week  to  Cambusmore,  and  ascer- 
tained, m  his  own  person,  that  a  good  horseman  might 
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gallop  from  Loch  Vennacbar  to  Stirling  within  the.  space 
allotted  to  iltz- James.  He  then,  under  the  guidance  of 
Mr  Macdonald  Buchanan,  explored  Loch  Lomond,  Arro- 
char,  Loch  Sloy,  and  all  the  scenery  of  a  hundred  conflicts 
between  the  Macfarlanes,  the  Colqnhouns,  and  the  Clan  Al- 
pine. At  Buchanan  House,  which  is  yery  near  Boss  Prioiy, 
Lady  Douglas  and  Lady  Louisa  Stuart  were  yisiting  the 
Duke  of  Montrose ;  he  joined  them  there,  and  read  to  them 
the  Stag  Chase,  which  be  had  just  completed  under  the  full 
influence  of  the  genius  loci. 

It  was  at  Buchanan  that  he  first  saw  Lord  Byron's  ^^  Eng- 
lish Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers.**  I  need  not  reprint  here 
what  he  says  in  an  essay  in  1 830,  on  his  ^*  share  in  the  flagel- 
lation of  that  famous  satire,**  viz. — 

Next  view  in  state,  proad  prancing  on  his  roan, 
The  golden-crested  haaghty  Marmion, — 

down  to 

For  this  we  spurn  Apollo's  vensl  son. 
And  hid  a  long  good-night  to  Marmion, 

But  it  is  amusing  enough  to  contrast  with  that  graoefol 
"Introduction**  the  plain  words  of  a  letter  to  Sontbey, 
written  in  August  1809.  He  there  says : — "  If  I  were 
once  in  possession  of  my  reversionary  income,  I  would  do 
nothing  but  what  I  pleased,  which  might  be  another  phrase 
for  doing  very  little.  I  was  always  an  admirer  of  the 
modest  wish  of  a  retainer  in  one  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
plays — 

'  I  would  not  he  a  serving  man,  to  carry  the  doak-bag  still, 
Nor  would  I  be  a  falconer,  the  greedy  hawks  to  fill ; 
Bnt  I  woald  be  in  a  good  house,  and  have  a  good  master  too. 
For  I  wonld  eat  and  drink  of  the  best,  and  no  work  would  I  do.** 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  funny  enough  to  see  a  whelp  of  a 
young  Lord  Byron  abusing  me,  of  whose  circumstances  he 
knows  nothing,  for  endeavouring  to  scratch  out  a  living 
^  The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pettk. 


I 
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my  pen.  God  Ii^  the  bear,  if,  haying  KtU«  else  to 
«at,  he  BiiiBt  not  eren  sack  hk  own  paws.  I  can  aasura 
the  noble'  imp  of  fiime  it  is  not  my  firalt  that  I  was  not 
bom  to  a  parlc  and  L.5000  a-year,  aa  it  is  not  his  lord- 
ahip^s  merit,  although  it  may  be  his  great  good  fortune, 
that  he  was  not  bom  to  live  by  his  literary  talents  or 


About  this  time  several  tmvesties  of  Seott^s  poetry,  I 
do  not  recollect  by  whom,  were  &vourably  noticed  in  some 
of  the  minor  reviews,  and  appear  to  have  annoyed  Mr 
Morritt.  Scott^s  only  remark  on  The  Lay  of  the  Scotch 
Flddk^  &e.  &c.  is  in  a  very  miscellaneous  letter  to  that 
fiiend : — ^*^  As  to  those  terrible  parodies  which  have  come 
forth,  I  can  only  say  with  Benedict,  A  college  of  such  toit- 
monffers  cannot  fUmt  we  out  of  my  humour.  Had  I  been 
conscious  of  one  place  about  my  temper,  were  it  even, 
metaphorically  speaking,  the  Up  of  my  heel,  vulnerable  to 
this  sort  of  aggression,  I  have  that  respect  for  mine  own  ease, 
that  I  would  have  shunned  being  a  candidate  for  public 
applause,  as  I  would  avoid  snatching  a  honey-comb  from 
among  a  Uve  of  live  bees/^  When,  three  years  later,  all 
Che  worid  iaoghed  over  James  Smithes  really  admirable 
Death  of  Ckaterhuck,  in  the  *^  Rejected  Addresses,"  no  one 
laughed  more  heartily  than  the  author  of  Marmion. 

To  this  period  belong  two  stories,  which  it  would  be  un- 
&ir  to  suppress.     It  is  a  rare  case  when  a  large  family 
does  not  include  a  frail  member.    Walter  Scott^s  youngest 
brother  Daniel  was  snch.^   After  many  luckless  adventures, 
be  obtained,  through  the  poet's  connection  with  George 
BUis,  a  post  of  responsibility  on  a  West  Indian  estate ; 
but  in  a  moment  of  danger,  his  nerves  shewed  the  effects 
of  continued  dissipation.     He  was  dismissed,  and  died  soon  / 
siAerwards  at  Edinburgh,  under  his  mother^s  roof — but  his  [ 
brotbor  would  n€ver  see  him,  nor  would  he  attend  his  ' 
funeral,  or  wear  mourning  for  him.     Thus  sternly,  when 

^  See  Chap.  I.,  ante,  p.  12. 
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in  the  lieight  'and  pride  of  hU  blood,  coald  Soott,  whbee 
heart  waa  never  hardened  against  the  distress  of  an  enemy, 
recoil  from  the  disgrace  of  a  brother.  It  is  a  more  pleas- 
ing yart  of  my  duty  to  add,  that  he  spoke  to  me,  twenty 
years  afterwards,  in  terms  of  great  and  painfiil  contrition 
for  the  aosterity  with  which  he  had  conducted  himself 
on  this  occasion.  I  must  add,  moreover,  that  he  took 
a  warm  interest  in  a  natnral  child  whom  Daniel  had  be- 
queathed to  his  mother's  care ;  and  after  the  old  lady's 
death,  religiously  supplied  her  place  as  the  boy^s  protector. 
The  other  stoiy  is  connected  with  his  ever  dear  brother 
Thomas,  in  whose  hands,  as  has  been  mentioned  above, 
the  business  that  he  inherited  did  not  prosper.  Walter,  as 
Clerk  of  Session,  had  the  patronage  of  several  offices  in 
the  Register  House  at  Edinburgh,  and  he  appointed  Tho- 
mas to  one  of  these,  by  no  means  so  hicrative  as  others  at 
his  disposal,  but  welcome  under  the  circumstances.  Tho- 
mas soon  after  found  it  convenient  to  withdraw  for  a  timo 
to  the  Isle  of  Man  ;  and  while  he  was  there,  the  Grovem- 
ment  introduced  a  biH,  by  which  his  extraekfr^p^  and 
many  other  little  places  of  the  sort,  were  to  be  abolished^ 
the  holders  receiving  some  compensation  by  way  of  annuity. 
Some  keen  Edinburgh  partisans  suggested  to  the  Earl  of 
Lauderdale  (then  at  the  head  of  the  Whig  interest  in 
Scotland)  that  Walter-  Scott  had  foreseen  the  abolition  of 
the  post  when  he  bestowed  it  on  Thoma»— -that  Thomas 
was  discharging  its  small  duties  by  deputy — and  that  in 
his  case  cmnpensation  would  be  only  the  successful  crowning 
of  a  job.  Soott,  in  his  letters  to  friends,  both  Whig  and 
Toiy,  denies  indignantly  that  either  he  or  Thomas  had 
anticipated  the  abolition  of  the  office,  and  intimates  his 
conviction  that  the  parliamentary  opposition  to  the  com> 
pensation  sprang  entirely  from  the  wish  to  hurt  his  own 
feelings.  Lord  Lauderdale*s  amendment  was  lost  in  the 
House  of  Peers.  Indeed  no  other  Peer  spoke  in  favour  of 
it  except  Lord  Holland ;  and  Scott  resented  that  qpeecb 
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warmly^  because  hia  Lordship  seemed  to  have  "  gone  out 
of  hk  waj^'  in  meddling  about  a  smaH  Scotch  matter.  It 
h^ypened  unluckily  that  Lord  Holland  visited  Edinburgh 
within  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  and  he  was  then  intro- 
duced by  Scott*s  friend,  Mr  Thomas  Thomson,  at  a  dinner 
of  Ae  Friday  Club.^  The  poet,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother, 
Mjrs :  ^^  We  met  accidentally  at  a  public  party.  He  made 
Qp  to  me,  but  I  remembered  his  part  in  your  afiair,  and 
otf  him  with  as  little  remorse  as  an  old  pen.*'  Two  gen- 
tlemea  who  were  present,  inform  me  that  they  distinctly 
remember  a  very  painful  scene,  for  which,  knowing  Scott^s 
habitual  good-nature  and  urbanity,  they  had  been  wholly 
anprepared.  One  of  them  (Lord  Jeflfrey)  adds,  that  this 
was  the  only  example  of  rudeness  he  ever  witnessed  in  him 
m  the  course  of  a  lifelong  familiarity.  It  is  consolatory  to 
add,  that  he  enjoyed  much  agreeable  intercourse  in  after 
days  with  Lord  Holland. 

I  willingly  turn  from  these  dregs  of  politics  to  some  other 
oiatters,  which  about  this  time  occupied  a  largo  share  of 
hb  thoo^ta.  He  had  from  his  boyish  days  a  great  love 
for  theatrical  representation ;  and  so  soon  as  circumstances 
enabled  him  to  practise  extended  hospitality,  the  chief 
acton  of  his  time,  whenever  they  happened  to  be  in  Scot- 
land, were  among  the  most  acceptable  of  his  guests.  Mr 
Charles  Young  was,  I  believe,  the  first  of  them  of  whom 
he  saw  much  :  as  early  as  1803  I  find  him  writing  of  that 
gentleman  to  the  Marchioness  of  Aberoom  as  a  valuable 
ad^tkm  to  the  society  of  Edinburgh ;  and  down  to  the 
end  of  Scott*8  life,  Mr  Toung  was  never  in  the  north  with- 
out visiting  him.  Another  graceful  performer,  of  whom 
he  saw  a  great  deal  in  his  private  circle,  was  Miss  Smith, 
afterwards  Mn   Bartley.     But  at   the   period  of  which 

*  THa  Fridajf  Club  was  instituted  in  Jane  1803— on  the  model, 
I  befiere,  o(  Johnson^s  at  the  Tnrk's  Head.  Scott,  Thomson, 
tad  most  of  their  intimates  at  the  Bar  were  original  memhers. 
'^  great  majority  were  Whigs.  They  dined  at  Fortune's  tavern* 
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I  am  now' treating,  his  prindpal  theatrical  intimacy  waa 
with  John  Philip  Kemble,  and  his  sister  Mrs  Siddons, 
both  of  whom  he  appears  to  have  often  met  at  Lord 
Abercom*8  villa  near  Stanmore.  Of  John  Eemble^s 
character  and  manners,  he  has  r^orded  his  impressions  in 
a  pleasing  reyiewal  of  Mr  Boaden's  Memohr.  The  great 
tragedian's  love  of  black-letter  learning  afforded  a  strong 
bond  of  fellowship ;  and  I  have  heard  Scott  say  that  the 
only  man  who  ever  sedaced  him  into  very  deep  potations 
in  his  middle  life  was  Kemble.  He  was  frequently  at 
Ashestiel,  and  a  grave  butler,  by  name  t/b/kn  Madf^kj 
made  sore  complaints  of  the  bad  hoars  kept  on  such  occa- 
sions in  one  of  the  most  regular  of  households ;  but  the 
watchings  of  the  night  were  not  more  grievous  to  ^^  Gousan 
Macbeth,"  as  Kemble  called  the  honest  heauffeHerj  than 
were  the  hazards  and  fatigues  of  the  morning  to  the  re- 
presentative of  ^^  the  Scotch  usurper."  Kemble's  miseries 
during  a  rough  gallop  were*  quite  as  grotesque  as  those  of 
his  namesake,  and  it  must  be  owned  that  species  of  distress 
was  one  from  the  contemplation  of  which  his  host  could 
never  derive  anything  but  amusement. 

I  have  heard  Scott  chuckle  with  particular  glee  over 
the  recollection  of  an  excursion  to  the  vale  of  the  Ettrick, 
near  which  river  the  party  were  pursued  by  a  bull.  *'  Come, 
King  John,"  said  he,  *^  we  must  even  take  the  water ;"  a&d 
accordingly  he  and  his  daughter  Sophia  plunged  into  the 
stream.  But  King  John,  halting  on  the  bank,  and  sur- 
veying the  river,  which  happened  to  be  full  and  turbid, 
exclaimed,  in  his  usual  solemn  manner, 

'*  The  flood  is  angry,  Sheriff; 

Methinks  111  get  me  up  into  a  tree.  "^ 

It  was  well  that  the  dogs  had  succeeded  in  diverting  the 
bull,  because  there  was  no  tree  at  hand  which  could  have 

^  John  KemhM  most  familiar  table-talk  of^en  flowed  into  blank 
verse;  and  so  indeed  did  his  sister's.    Scott    (who  was  a  capital 
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rfostained  King  John,  nor,  had  that  been  otherwise,  q^tild 
so  stately  a  personage  have  dismOnnted  and  ascended  with 
sitdi  alacrity  as  circamstances  would  have  required.  He 
at  length  followed  his  friends  through  the  river  with  the 
ruefid  dignity  of  Don  Quixote. 

It  was  this  intercourse  -which  led  Scott  to  exert  him- 
self strenuously  about  1809,  to  preyail  on  Mr  Henry 
Siddons,  the  nephew  of  Kemble,  to  undertake  the  lease 
and  management  of  the  Edinburgh  Theatre.  On  this 
oocanon  he  purchased  a  share,  and  became  one  of  the  acting 
trustees ;  and  thenceforth,  during  a  long  series  of  years, 
he  continued  to  take  a  very  lively  concern  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Edinburgh  company.  In  this  he  was  plentifully 
encouraged  by  his  domestic  camarUla ;  for  his  wife  had  all  a 
Frenchwoman's  passion  for  the  spectacle;  and  the  elder  Bal- 
lantyne  was  a  regular  newspaper  critic  of  theatrical  affiiirs, 
and  in  that  capacity  had  already  attained  a  measure  of 
authority  supremely  gratifying  to  himself. 

Hie  first  new  play  produced  by  Henry  Siddons  was  the 
Family  Legend  of  Joanna  Baillie.  This  was,  I  believe,  the 
fint  of  her  dramas  that  ever  underwent  the  test  of  repre- 
sentation in  her  native  kingdom ;  and  Scott  exerted  himself 
most  inde&tigably  in  its  behalf.  He  was  consulted  about 
all  the  mmtOia  of  costume,  attended  every  rehearsal,  and 
•applied  the  prologue.  The  play  was  better  received  than 
any  other  which  the  gifted  authoress  has  since  subjected  to 
the  same  experiment ;  and  how  ardently  Scott  enjoyed  its 
ioocess  may  be  seen  in  many  letters  which  he  addressed  to 
his  friend  on  the  occasion. 

It  was  at  a  rehearsal  of  this  piece  that  Scott  was  first 

mimic)  oflen  repeated  her  tragic  dxcUmation  to  a  footboy  daring 
a  dinner  at  Ashestiel — 

**  TouTe  bnmcht  me  v»ter.  bof— I  Mk'd  for  beer." 
Another  time,  dining  with  a  ProTost  of  Edinburgh^  she  ejacu- 
lated, in  answer  to  her  ho8t*s  apology  for  his  piece  de  resistance-^ 

**  Beef  cennot  be  too  Mli  for  me^  ny  Lord  r 
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intrpduoed  to  another  theatricBl  performer — ^who  ere  long 
acquired  a  large  share  of  hia  regard  and  confidence — ^Mr 
Daniel  Tt^ry.  He  had  received  a  good  education,  and 
been  regularly  trained  as  an  architect  f  but  abandoned 
that  profession  at  an  early  period  of  life,  and  waa  now  be- 
ginning  to  attract  attention  as  a  valuable  actor  in  Henry 
Siddons^s  company.  Already  he  and  the  Ballantynes  wero 
constant  companions,  and  through  his  familiarity  with  them, 
Scott  had  abundant  opportunities  of  appreciating  hia  many- 
excellent  and  agreeable  qualities.  He  had  the  manners  and 
feelings  of  a  gentleman.  Like  John  Kemble,  he  was  deeply 
skilled  in  the  old  literature  of  the  drama,  and  he  rivalled 
Scott^s  own  enthusiasm  for  the  antiquities  of  vertu.  Their 
epistolary  correspondence  in  afler  days  was  frequent,  and 
none  so  well  illustrates  many  of  the  poet  s  minor  tastes 
and  habits.  As  their  letters  lie  before  me,  they  appear  84 
if  they  had  all  been  penned  by  the  same  hand.  Terry's 
idolatry  of  his  new  friend  induced  him  to  imitate  hia 
writing  so  zealously,  that  Scott  used  to  say,  if  he  were 
called  on  to  swear  to  any  document,  the  utmost  he  could 
venture  to  attest  would  be,  that  it  was  either  in  his  own 
hand  or  in  Terry^s.  The  actor,  perhaps  unconsciously, 
mimicked  him  in  other  matters  with  hardly  inferior  pertina- 
city. His  small  lively  features  had  acquired,  before  I  knew 
him,  a  truly  ludicrous  cast  of  ScotVs  graver  expression ; 
he  had  taught  his  tiny  eyebrow  the  very  trick  of  the  poet*a 
meditative  frown ;  and  to  crown  all,  he  so  habitually  affected 
his  tone  and  accent,  that,  though  a  native  of  Bath,  a 
stranger  could  hardly  have  doubted  he  must  be  a  Scotcb« 
man.  These  things  aflbrded  all  their  acquaintance  much 
diversion ;  but  perhaps  no  Stoic  could  have  helped  being 
secretly  gratified  by  sowing  a  clever  and  sensible  man  con- 
vert  himself  into  a  living  type,  and  symbol  of  admiration. 

Charles  Mathews  and  Terry  were  once  thrown  out  of  a 
gig  together,  and  the  former  received  an  injury  which  ma^le 
him  halt  ever  afterwards,  while  the  latter  escaped  unhorC 
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^  Dooms,  Datmiel,^^  said  Mathews  when  tbe^  next  met, 
**  what  a  pity  that  it  wasna  your  luck  to  get  the  game  leg, 
moQ  1  Tour  Sfdrra  would  hae  been  the  veiy  thing,  ye  ken, 
an*  ye  wad  hae  been  croose  till  ye  war  coffined  1"  Terry, 
though  he  did  not  always  relish  bantering  on  diis  sub- 
ject, rqdied  readily  and  good-humouredly  by  a  quotation 
from  Peter  Pindar*s  Bozs^  and  Pioizi : — 

**  When  Foote  hiB  leg  by  some  miafortime  broke, 
Says  I  to  Johnson,  all  by  way  of  joke, 
Sam,  sir,  in  Paragraph  will  soon  be  dever, 
Hell  take  off  Peter  better  now  than  ever/* 

Mathews's  mirthful  caricature  of  Terry's  sober  mimicry 
of  Soott  was  one  of  the  richest  extravaganzas  of  his  social 
hours ;  but  indeed  I  have  often  seen  this  Proteus  drama- 
tiza  the  whole  Ballant^-ne  group  with  equal  success — while 
Rtgdumfunnidos  screamed  with  delight,  and  Aldiboronti- 
phoscophomio  fiuntly  chuckled,  and  the  Sheriff,  gently 
fouling,  pushed  round  his  decantei%.^ 

Scott  had  by  the  end  of  1809  all  but  completed  his 
third  great  poem ;  yet  this  year  also  was  crowded  with  mis- 
cellaaeous  literary  labours.  In  it  he  made  great  pro- 
gre«  with  Swift,  and  in  it  he  finished  and  saw  published 
his  editbn  of  the  Sadler  Papers ;  the  notes  copious,  curious, 
UTely  and  entertaining,  and  the  Life  of  Sir  Balph  a  rery 
pleasing  specimen  of  his  style.  Several  volumes  of  the 
huge  Somen*  Collection,  illustrated  throughout  with  simi- 
br  care,  were  also  issued  in  1809  ;  and  I  suppose  he  re- 
ceived his  fee  for  each  volume  as  it  appeared — ^the  whole 
som  amounting,  when  the  last  came  out  inl812,  tol800 
gabeas.     His  labours  on  these  collections  were  gradually 

^  Perhaps  the  very  richest  article  in  Mathews's  social  budget, 
^m  Ae  scene  alleged  to  have  occurred  when  he  himself  communi- 
csted  to  the  two  Ballantynes  the  new  titles  which  the  Sheriff  had 
•^ferred  on  them.  Rigdnm's  satisfaction  with  his  own  cap  and 
Ms,  tad  the  other's  indignant  incredality,  passing  by  degrees  into 
,  tngical  horror,  made,  I  am  told,  a  delicious  contrast 
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storing  his  mind  with  that  minate  knowledge  of  the  leading 
peraoaa  and  events  both  of  Scotch  and  English  histoi7, 
wfaicli  made  his  conreraation  on  such  subjects  that  of  one 
who  had  rather  lived  with  than  read  abont  the  departed. 
He  delighted  in  them,  and  never  complained  that  they^  in- 
terrupted disadvantageous]/  the  works  of  his  higher  genius. 
But  he  submitted  to  many  less  agreeable  tasks — among 
others,  at  this  same  period,  to  a  good  deal  of  trouble  entailed 
on  him  by  the  will  of  Miss  Seward.  Djing  in  March  1S09, 
she  bequeathed  her  poetry  to  Scott,  with  an  injunction  to 
publish  it  speedily,  and  prefix  a  sketch  of  her  life ;  while 
she  made  her  letters  (of  which  she  had  kept  copies)  the 
property  of  Constable.  Scott  superintended,  accord- 
ingly, the  edition  of  the  lady*8  verses  which  wan  published 
in  three  volumes  by  John  Ballantyne;  and  Constable 
lost  no  time  in  announcing  her  correspondence — ^an  an- 
nouncement which  the  poet  observed  with  trepidation  ; 
for  few  had  sufiered  more  than  himself  from  her  epis- 
tolary restlessness.  He  says  to  an  authoress  of  a  difie- 
rent  breed  (Miss  Baillie) — '*  The  despair  which  I  used  to 
feel  on  receiving  poor  Miss  Seward's  letters,  whom  I  really 
liked,  gave  me  a  most  unsentimental  horror  for  sentimental 
letters.  I  am  now  doing  penance  for  my  ill-breeding,  by 
submitting  to  edit  her  posthumous  poetry,  most  of  which  is 
absolutely  execrable.  This,  however,  is  the  least  of  my 
evils,  for  when  she  proposed  this  bequest  to  me,  which  I  could 
not  in  decency  refuse,  she  combined  it  with  a  request  that 
I  would  publish  her  whole  literary  correspondence.  This  I 
declined  on  principle,  having  a  particular  aversion  at  per- 
petuating that  sort  of  gossip ;  but  what  availed  it  ?  Lo  I 
to  ensure  the  publication,  she  left  it  to  an  Edinburgh  book- 
seller ;  and  I  anticipate  the  horror  of  seeing  myself  adver- 
tised for  a  live  poet  like  a  wild  beast  on  a  painted  streamer ; 
for  I  understand  all  her  friends  are  depicted  therein  in 
body,  mind,  and  manners.*'  Mr  Constable,  however,  took 
this  opportunity  of  re-opcning  his  intercourse  with  Scott, 
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aiid  gftve  him  essential  relief  by  allowing  him  to  draw  bis 
pen  throagh  Miss  Seward^s  extravagant  eulogies  on  himself 
tod  his  poetry.  This  attention  so  gratified  him,  that  he 
snthoiixed  John  Ballantyne  to  ask,  in  his  name,  that  expe- 
rienced bookseller^s  advice  respecting  the  poem  now  nearly 
completed,  the  amonnt  of  the  first  impression,  and  other 
professional  details.  Mr  Constable  readily  gave  the  asns- 
taace  thus  requested,  and  would  willingly  have  taken  any 
ihare  they  pleased  in  the  adventure.  They  had  completed 
their  copyright  arrangements  before  these  communications 
oecorred,  and  the  triumphant  success  of  the  cotp  ttestai  of 
the  new  firm  was  suflident  to  close  Scott^s  ears  for  a  season 
■gainst  any  propositions  of  the  like  kind  from  the  house 
st  the  Cross ;  but  from  this  time  there  was  no  return  of 
iO]rthing  like  personal  ill-will  between  the  parties. 

Early  m  May  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  came  out — as  her 
two  elder  sistere  had  done — in  all  the  majesty  of  quarto, 
with  every  accompanying  grace  of  typography,  and  with 
moreover  an  engraved  frontispiece  of  Saxon's  portrait  of 
Scott ;  the  price  of  the  book  two  guineas.  For  the  copy- 
ri^t  the  poet  had  nominally  received  2000  guineas,  but  as 
John  Ballantyne  and  Co.  retained  three-fourths  of  the  pro-' 
perfy  to  themselves  (Miller  of  London  purchasing  the  other 
fourth),  the  author's  profits  were,  or  should  have  been, 
more  than  this. 

Mr  Cadell,  the  publisher  of  this  Memoir,  then  a  young 
nian  in  training  for  his  profession,  retains  a  strong  iinpression 
of  the  mtenst  which  the  quarto  excited  before  it  was  on 
the  counter.  "James  Ballantyne,"  he  says,  "read  the 
centos  from  time  to  time  to  select  coteries,  as  they  advanced 
it  press.  Common  fame  was  loud  in  their  favour ;  a  great 
poem  was  on  all  hands  anticipated.  I  do  not  recollect 
that  any  of  all  the  author's  works  was  ever  looked  for  with 
more  intense  anxiety,  or  that  any  one  of  them  excited  a 
more  extraordinary  sensation  when  it  did  appear.  The 
whole  country  rang  with  the  praises  of  the  poet — crowds 
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set  off  to  view  the  sc^iery  of  Loch  Katrine,  till  then  com- 
paratively unknown  ;  and  as  the  book  came  out  jost  before 
the  season  for  excursions,  every  house  and  inn  in  that 
neighbourhood  was  crammed  with  a  constant. succession  oil 
visitors.  It  is  a  well*ascertained  fact,  that  from  the  date 
of  the  publication  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  the  post-horse 
duty  in  Scotland  rose  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  in- 
deed it  continued  to  do  so  regularly  for  a  number  of  yean, 
the  author^s  succeeding  works  keeping  up  the  enthnsiaam 
for  our  scenery  which  he  had  thus  originally  created.'^ — Mr 
Cadell  adds,  that  four  8vo  editions  followed  the  quarto 
within  the  space  of  twelve  months ;  that  these  carried  the 
early  sale  to  20,000  copies;  and  that  by  July  1836,  the 
legitimate  sale  in  Great  Britain  had  been  not  less  than 
50,000  copies ;'  since  which  date  I  understand  that,  in  spite 
of  legal  and  illegal  piracies,  the  fair  demand  has  been  well 
kept  up. 

In  their  reception  of  this  work,  the  critics  were  for  once 
in  foil  harmony  with  each  other,  and  with  the  popular  voice. 
The  article  in  the  Quarterly  was  written  by  George  Ellis  ; 
but  its  eulogies,  though  less  discriminative,  are  not  a  whit 
more  emphatic  than  those  of  Mr  Jeffirey  in  the  rival  Re- 
view. Indeed,  I  have  always  considered  this  last  paper  as 
the  best  specimen  of  contemporary  criticism  on  Scott's 
poetry.  The  Lay,  if  I  may  venture  to  state  the  creed  now 
established,  is,  I  should  say,  generally  considered  as  the 
most  natural  and  original,  Marmion  as  the  most  powerful 
and  splendid,  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  as  the  most  interesting, 
romantic,  picturesque,  and  griceful  of  his  great  poems. 

Of  its  success  he  speaks  as  follows  in  1830 : — ^^  It  was 
certainly  so  extraordinary  as  to  induce  me  for  the  moment 
to  conclude  that  I  had  at  last  fixed  a  nail  in  the  proverbi- 
ally inconstant  wheel  of  Fortune.  But,  as  the. celebrated 
John  Wilkes  is  said  to  have  explained  to  King  George  the 
Third,  that  he  himself  was  never  a  Wilkite,  so  I  can  with 
honest  truth  exculpate  m^'self  from  having  been  at  any 
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time  a  partisan  of  my  own  poetry,  even  wh^  it  wan  in  the 
hig^iast  &8hion  with  the  million/* 

James  Ballantyne  has  presenre^  in  his  Memorandum  an 
anecdote  strikingly  confirmative  of  the  mo0t  remarkable 
stttement  in  this  page  of  Scott^s  confessions.  '*  I  remem- 
ber/* he  says,  *^  going  into  his  library  shortly  after  the 
pabGcation  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and  finding  Miss 
Scott  (who  was  then  a  very  young  girl)  there  by  herself, 
I  asked  her — ^  Well,  Miss  Sophia,  how  do  you  like  the 
Ltdy  of  the  Lake  ?'  Her  answer  was  given  with  perfect 
nnplicity — ^  Oh,  I  have  not  read  it :  papa  says  there^s 
nothing  80  bad  for  young  people  as  reading  bad  poetry.*  ^ 
'  la  &ct,  his  children  in  those  days  had  no  idea  of  the 
source  of  his  distinction— or  rather,  indeed,  that  his  posi- 
tioo  was  in  any  respect  diffisrent  firom  that  of  other  Advo- 
cates, Sheriffi,  and  Clerks  of  Session.  The  eldest  boy 
came  home  one  afternoon  about  this  time  from  the  High 
School,  with  tears  and  blood  hardened  together  upon  his 
cheeks. — ''  Well,  Wat,"  said  his  father,  ''  what  have  you 
been  fightbg  about  to-day  ?"  With  that  the  boy  blushed 
and  hung  his  head,  and  at  last  stammered  out — ^that  he 
had  been  called  a  lassie,  *^  Lideed!"  said  Mrs  Scott, 
**  this  was  a  terrible  mischief  to  be  sure.*'  ^'  You  may  say 
what  you  please,  mamma,"  Wat  answered  roughly,  '^  but  I 
dinna  think  there^s  a  wau/er  (shabbier)  thing  in  the  world 
than  to  be  a  lassie,  to  sit  boring  at  a  dont."  Upon  further 
ioqairy  it  turned  out  that*  one  or  two  of  his  companions 
had  dubbed  him  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and  the  phrase 
was  to  him  incomprehensible,  save  as  conveying  some  im- 
putation on  his  prowess,  which  he  accordingly  vindicated 
in  the  usual  style  of  the  Yards.  Of  the  poem  he  had 
never  before  heard.  Shortly  after,  this  story  having  got 
wind,  one  of  Scott's  colleagues  of  the  Clerks'  Table  said  to 
the  boy — (who  was  in  the  home  circle  called  GUnoclde^ 
irom  hb  admiration  of  Johnny  Armstrong) — '  Gilnockie, 
my  man,  you  cannot  surely  help  seeing  that  great  people 
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make  more  work  about  your  papa  than  tbey  do  about  me 
or  any  other  of  your  uitcifit— what  is  it  do  yon  fmpjpoee 
that  occariona  this?"  Tlie  little  fellow  pondered  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  then  answered  very  gravely — ^*  It*t 
commonly  him  that  sees  the  hare  sitting.**  And  yet  this 
was  the  man  that  had  his  children  all  along  so  very  much 
with  him.  In  truth,  however,  young  Walter  had  guessed 
pretty  shrewdly  in  the  matter,  for  his  £ither  had  all  the 
tact  of  the  Sutherland  Highlander,  whose  detection  of  an 
Irish  rebel  up  to  the  neck  in  a  bog,  he  has  commemorated 
in  a  note  upon  Rokeby.  Like  him,  he  was  quick  to  catch 
the  sparkie  of  the  victim's  eye ;  and  often  said  jestingly  of 
himself^  that  whatever  might  be  thought  of  him  as  a  maker 
(poet),  he  was  an  excellent  trouveur, 

fiallaiityne  adds: — '*Oue  day  about  this  same  time, 
when  his  fame  was  supposed  to  have  reached  its  acm^  I 
MHJd  to  him — ^  Will  you  excuse  me,  Mr  Scott,  but  I  should 
like  to  ask  you  what  you  think  of  your  own  genius  as  a 
poet,  in  comparison  with  that  of  Bums  ?'  He  replied— 
'  There  id  no  comparison  whatever — we  ought  not  to  be 
named  in  the  same  day.*  ^  Indeed  t'  I  answered,  *  would 
you  compare  Campbell  to  Bums?*  *Ko,  James,  not  at 
all — ^If  you  wish  to  speak  of  a  real  poet,  Joanna  Baillio  is 
now  the  highest  genius  of  our  country.* — But,  in  fiict,*^ 
(continues  Ballantyne) — **•  he  had  often  said  to.  ma  ^lat 
neither  his  own  nor  any  modem  popular  style  of  compoo- 
tion  was  that  from  which  he  derived  most  pleasure.  I 
asked  him  what  it  was.  He  answered— Johnson's ;  and 
that  he  had  more  pleasure  in  reading  London,  and  2%e 
Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  than  any  other  poetical  composi- 
tion he  could  mention;  and  I  think  I  never  saw  hie 
countenance  more  indicative  of  high  admiration  than  while 
reciting  aloud  from  those  productions.** 

In  his  sketch  of  John8on*s  Life,  Scott  says — ^^  The  deep 
and  pathetic  morality  of  The  Vanity  of  Hvman  IFMes, 
has  often  extracted  tears  from  those  whose  eyes  wander 
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ifay  oyer  pages  profeasedly  sentimental."  The  last  line  of 
H&  that  he  sent  to  the  press  was  a  quotation  from  the 
asme  piece.  Tet  it  ii  the  cant  of  our  day — above  all,  of  its 
poetasters,  that  Johnson  was  no  poet.  To  be  sure,  they 
say  the  same  of  Pope — and  hint  it  occasionally  even  of 
Dryden. 

Walter  Scott  was  at  this  epoch  in  the  highest  spirits, 
and  haying  strong  reasons  of  Tarious  kinds  for  his  resolu* 
tion  to  avail  himself  of  the  gale  of  fiivour,  only  hesitated  in 
which  quarter  to  explore  the  materials  of  some  new  ro- 
aanoe.    His  first  and  most  earnest  desire  was  '^  to  take  a 
peep  at  Lord  Wellington  and  his  merrymen  in  the  Fenin- 
siiht, — where,"  he  says,  *^  I  daresay  I  should  have  picked 
up  some  good  materials  for  battle  scenery ;"  and  he  after- 
wards writes  with  envy  of  the  way  in  which  a  .young 
barrister  of  his   acquaintance   (the  late  excellent   John 
MiDer  of  Lineoln^s  Inn,  E.G.,)  spent  the  long  vacation  of 
that  year — ^having  the  good  luck  to   arrive  at  Oport-o 
when  our  army  was  in  retreat  for  the  frontier,  and  after 
travelling  through   a   country  totally  deserted,    to   hear 
suddenly,  in  a  low  glen,  the  distant  sound  of  a  bagpipe 
— be  welcomed  by  the  officers  of  a  Highland  Regiment — 
and  next  day  witness  (rifle  in  hand)  the  Battle  of  Busaco. 
But  Scott   dropt  his  Peninsular  plan  on  perceiving  that 
it  gave  his  wife  '^  more  distress  than  could  be  compen- 
sated by  any  gratification  of  his   own  curiosity."       He 
(hen  thought  of  revisiting  Bokeby — ^for,  as  w»s  mention- 
ed already,  he  had  fix>m  the  first  day  that  he  spent  there 
designed  to  connect  its  localities  with   his  verse.      But 
the  bum  of  enthusiasm  which  followed  the  appearance  of 
the  Lady  of  the  Lake  finally  swayed  him  to  undertake  a  jour- 
ney, deeper  than  he  had  as  yet  gone,  into  the  Highlands^ 
sad  a  warm  invitation  firom  the  Laird  of  Stafia,  easily  in- 
dttoed  him  to  add  a  voysge  to  the  Hebrides,     He  was 
aocompanied  by  his  wife,  his  daughter  Sophia,  Miss  Hannah 
Mickenziet  daii^chter  of  "  The  Man  of  Feeling,"  and  a 
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dear  friend  and  distant  relation,  Mrs  Apreece  (now  Ladj 
Davy),  who  bad  been,  as  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters, 
^*  a  lioness  of  the  first  magnitude  in  Edinburgh,"  during 
the  preceding  winter.  He  travelled  slowly  with  his  owd 
horses,  through  Argyleshire,  as  fiir  as  Oban;  but  even 
where  post-horses  might  have  been  had,  this  was  the  mode 
he  always  preferred  in  these  family  excursions,  for  he  de- 
lighted  in  the  liberty  it  afforded  him  of  alighting  and  lin- 
gering as  often  and  as  long  as  he  chose  ;  and,  in  truth,  be 
often  performed  the  far  greater  part  of  the  day's  journey 
on  foot— examining  the  map  in  the  morning  so  as  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  bearings — and  following  his  own 
fancy  over  some  old  disused  riding  track,  or  along  the 
margin  of  a  stream,  while  the  carriage,  with  its  female  oc- 
cupants, adhered  to  the  proper  road.  Of  the  insular  part 
of  the  expedition  we  have  many  details  in  the  appendages 
to  the  Lord  of  the  Isles — and  others  not  less  interesting 
in  the  Xotes  which  he  contributed  to  Croker's  Edition  of 
Bos  well.  The  private  letters  of  1810  dwell  with  delight 
on  a  scene  which  it  was,  indeed,  special  good  fortune  for 
him  to  witness: — ^the  arrival  among  the  Mackinnons  of 
their  young  chief  (since  well  known  as  M.P.  for  Lyming- 
ton),  whose  ancestors  had  sold  or  forfeited  their  insular 
territory,  but  could  not  alienate  the  affectionate  veneration 
of  their  clan.  He  also  expatiates  with  hearty  satisfacstion 
on  the  patriarchal  style  of  the  hospitality  of  Mulva,  where 
the  Laird  of  Staffa  (a  brother  of  his  colleague  Mr  Mac- 
donald  Buchanan)  lived  among  **  a  people  distractedly 
fond  of  him,*'  cheered  by  their  adherence  to  the  native  soil 
from  which  so  many  of  the  neighbouring  tribes  were  yearly 
enugrating,  proudly  and  hopefully  encouraging  their  growth 
in  numbers,  and  doing  whatever  he  could  to  ke^  up  the 
old  manners  and  the  old  spirit  of  his  region — ^^  his  people 
doubled  and  his  income  trebled.**  But  this  is  a  picture  to 
which  we  cannot  now  revert  without  pain  and  regret ;  for 
changes  in  public  polity  within  a  few  years  destroyed  ut« 
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teiiy  the  ease  and  prosperity  which  the  poet  witnussed. 
Like  go  many  others  of  his  chiss,  that  gay  and  high-spirite^ 
gentleman  was  destined  to  see  his  fond  people  pine  aroand 
Jum  in  destitution,  until  the  majority  of  them  also  took  re- 
fbge  beyond  the  Atlantic, — and  there  was  lefl  to  himself 
only  the  name  and  shadow  of  that  fair  possession,  of  which, 
on  his  death,  the  last  fragment — ^the  rocky  Stafik  itself, — 
had  to  be  parted  with  by  his  children. 

On  retnmtng  from  this  pleasant  expedition,  and  estab- 
fishing  himse}f,at  Ashestiel,  Scott,  in  searching  an  old  desk 
for  fishing-flies  one  morning,  found  the  forgotten  MS.  of 
the  first  two  or  three  chapters  of,  Waverley,  From  a  letter 
of  James  Ballantyne^s  on  now  reading  these  chapters,  it  is 
plsin  that  he  was  not  their  unfavourable  critic  of  1805 ; 
hot  though  he  augured  "  success**  if  the  novel  were  com- 
pleted, he  added  that  he  could  not  say  *^  how  much,"  and 
honestly  confessed  that  the  impression  made  on  his  mind 
WIS  far  from  resembling  that  he  had  received  from  the 
fiiBt  specimen  of 'the  Lady  of  thi  Lake:  and  once  more 
the  fiited  MS.  was  restored  to  it«  hiding-place.  But  this 
wss  not  the  only  unwelcome  communication  from  that 
<iuarter.  Already  their  publishing  adventure  began  to 
wear  a  bad  aspect.  Between  1805  and  the  Christmas  of 
1809,  Scott  invested  in  the  Ballantyne  fimis  not  less  than 
^9000 ;  by  tliis  time  probably  there  had  been  a  farther 
demand  on  his  purse ;  and  now  the  printef  *s  triumph  in  the 
&«t  multiplying  editions  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  was 
i^Brkened  with  ominous  reports  about  their  miscellaneous 
speculations — such  as  the  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  of  Weber 
— ihe  "  Tlxall  Po|try,»' — and  the  History  of  the  Culdees 
by  Dr  Jamieson.  But  a  still  more  serious  business  was 
the  Edinburgh  Annual  Register.  Its  two  first  volumes 
were  issued  about  this  time,  and  expectation  had  been 
highly  excited  by  the  announcement  that  the  historical 
department  was  in  the  hands  of  Southey,  while  Scott  and 
other  eminent  persons  were  to  contribute  to  its  miscella* 
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neoos  literature  and  adeaoe.  Mr  Sonthey  wis  finta* 
nate  in  beginning  his  namtiTe  with  the  great  era  of  the 
Spanish  Beyolt  against  Napoleon,  and  it  exhibited  his 
usual  research,  reflection,  elegance,  and  spirit.  The  seoood 
volnme  contained  some  of  his  most  admired  minor  poems ; 
and  Scott  enriched  it  both  with  yerae  and  prose.  Neyer- 
theless,  the  public  were  alarmed  by  the  extent  of  tlie 
history,  and  the  prospect  of  two  volumes  annually.  Tina 
was,  in  short,  a  new  periodical  publication  on  a  large 
scale ;  all  such  adventures  are  hazardous ;  none  of  them 
can  succeed,  unless  there  be  a  skilful  bookseller,  and  a 
zealous  editor,  who  give  a  large  share  of  their  induotiy 
and  intelligence,  day  after  day,  to  its  airangements.  Sooh 
a  bookseller  John  Ballantyne  was  not ;  such  an  editor,  with 
Scott^s  multifarious  engagements,  he  could  not  be.  The 
volumes  succeeded  each  other  at  irregular  intervals ;  there 
was  soon  felt  the  want  of  one  ever  active  prending  spixit ; 
and  though  the  work  was  continued  during  a  long  series  of 
years,  it  never  profited  the  projectors. 

The  first  Utnraison  included  an  essay  of  some  length  by 
Scott  on  the  proposed  changes  in  the  Scotch  law  and 
judicature,  which  had  occupied  Sir  Hay  Campbell's  Commis- 
sion \  and  the  sagacity  of  this  piece  appears  as  creditable 
to  him  as  the  dear  felicity  of  its  language.  I  fimcy  f^w 
English  lawyers  will  now  deny  that  their  criminal  syBtem 
at  least  had  more  need  to  borrow  from  Scotland,  than« 
hers  from  theirs.  However,  his  essay  strongly  deprecated 
the  commencement  of  a  general  innovation ;  and  thoogli 
the  condition  of  the  Ballantyne  afiairs  was  already  uneasj, 
and  his  correspondence  shews  that  he  fretted  occasionally 
under  the  unrecompensed  drudgery  of  his  derkship,  still  I 
cannot  but  suspect  that  his  repugnance  to  these  legal  novel* 
ties  had  a  share  in  produdng  the  state  of  mind  indicated 
by  a  letter  of  November  1810  to  his  brother  Thomsui. 
He  there  says :  ^'  I  have  no  objection  to  tell  you  in  confi* 
dence,  that,  were  Dundas  to  go  out  Govemor->66iieral  to 
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India,  and  were  he  willing  to  take  me  with  him  in  a  good 
ntuation,  I  woald  not  hesitate  to  pitch  the  Court  of  Session 
and  the  bookseUen  to  the  Devil,  and  try  my  fortune  in  ano* 
tlier  dimate."  He.  adds,.  '^  but  this  is  strictly  entre  nous*' 
— nor  indeed  was  I  aware,  until  I  found  this  letter,  that  he 
had  ever  entertained  such  a  design  as  that  which  it  com* 
mimicates.  Itfr  Dundas  (now  Lord  Melville)  being  highly 
acceptable  to  the  Court  of  Directors  in  the  office  of  Pre- 
ndent  of  the  Board  of  Control,  which  he  long  filled,  was 
^ken  of  at  various  tiroes  as  likely  to  be  appointed  Go- 
vernor-General. He  had  no  doubt  hinted  to  Scott,  that 
in  case  he  should  ever  assume  that  station,  it  would  be 
tgreeahle  for  him  to  be  accompanied  by  his  early  friend : 
and  there  could  be  little  question  of  Scott^s  capacity  to  have 
filled  with  distinction  the  part  either  of  an  Indian  secre- 
tary or  of  an  Indian  judge.  But  enough  of  what  was  but 
t  passing  dream.  The  buoyancy  of  his  temperament  had 
nstained  no  lasting  depression — and  his  circumstances 
before  the  lapse  of  another  year  underwent  a  change  which 
far  ever  fixed  his  destiny  to  tiie  soil  of  his  best  affections 
ud  happiest  inspirations. 

Mieantime,  unflagging  was  the  interest  with  which, 
among  whatever  labours  and  anxieties,  he  watched  the 
progress  of  the  great  contest  in  the  Peninsula.  It  was  so 
earnest,  that  he  never  on  any  journey,  not  even  in  his  very 
ftequent  passages  between  Edinburgh  and  Ashestiel, 
omttted  to  take  with  him  the  largest  and  best  map  he  had 
been  able  to  procure  of  the  seat  of  war ;  upon  this  he  was 
perpetually  poring,  tracing  the  marches  and  counter- 
marches of  the  French  and  English  by  means  of  black  and 
white  pins;  and  not  seldom  did  Mrs  Scott  complain  of 
this  constant  occupation  of  his  attention  and  her  carriage. 
In  the  beginning  of  1811,  a  committee  was  formed  in 
London  to  collect  subscriptions  for  the  relief  of  the  Fortu- 
gntte,  who  had  seen  thdr  lands  wasted  and  their  houses 
burnt  in  the  eourse  of  Massena^s  last  campaign ;  and  Soott, 
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OD  reading  the  advertisement,  addressed  the  chairman, 
begging  to  contribute  the  profits,  to  whatever  they  might 
amount,  of  the  first  edition  of  a  poem  connected  with  the 
localities  of  the  patriotic  struggle.  His  offer  was  accepted. 
The  Vision  of  Don  Roderick  was  published,  in  4to,  in  July ; 
and  the  money  forwarded  to  the  board.  Lord  Dalkeith 
writes  thus : — ^'  Those  with  ample  fortunes  and  thicks 
heads  may  easily  give  100  guineas  to  a  subscription,  but 
the  man  is  really  to  be  envied  who  can  draw  that  aom 
firom  his  own  brains,  and  apply  the  produce  to  so  exalted 
a  purpose.** 

The  Vision  had  features  of  novelty,  both  as  to  the 
subject  and  the  manner  of  the  composition,  which  gave 
rise  to  some  sharp  controversy.  The  main  fable  was 
indeed  from  .the  most  picturesque  region  of  old  romance ; 
but  it  was  made  throughout  the  vehicle  of  feelings 
directly  adverse  to  those  with  which  the  Whig  critics 
had  all  along  regarded  the  interference  of  Britain  in 
behalf  of  the  nations  of  the  Peninsula ;  and  the  silence 
which,  while  celebrating  our  other  generals  on  that  scene 
of  action,  had  been  preserved  with  respect  to  8cott*s  own 
gallant  countiyman,  Sir  John  Moore,  was  considered  or 
represented  by  them  as  an  odious  example  of  genius 
hoodwinked  by  the  influence  of  party.  Nor  were  there 
wanting  persons  who  affected  to  discover  that  the  charm 
of  Scott*s  poetry  had  to  a  great  extent  evaporated  under 
the  severe  test  to  which  he  had  exposed  it,  by  adopting, 
in  place  of  those  comparatively  light  and  easy  measures 
in  which  he  had  hitherto  dealt,  the  most  elaborate  one 
that  our  literature  exhibits.  The  piece,  notwithstand- 
ing the  complexity  of  the  Spenserian  stanza,  had  been 
very  rapidly  executed ;  and  it  shows,  accordingly,  many 
traces  of  negligence.  But  the  patriotic  inspiration  of  it 
found  an  echo  in  the  vast  majority  of  British  hearts ; 
many  of  the  Whig  oracles  themselves  acknowledged 
that  the  difficulties  of  the  metre  had  been  on  the  whole 
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raooessfullj  OYercome ;  and  eren  the  hardest  critics  were 
compelled  to  ezpresa  unqualified  admiration  of  ▼arioua 
detached  pictarea  and  passages,  which,  in  troth,  as  no 
ooe  now  disputes,  neither  he  nor  any  other  poet  erer 
excelled.  The  whde  setting  or  framework — whatever  re- 
lates to  the  Last  of  the  Goths  himself — was,  I  think,  eren 
tlien  uianimoiisly  pronounced  admirable ;  and  no  party 
ieefing  could  blind  any  man  to  the  heroic  splendour  of  such 
iUBzas  as  those  in  wh^ch  the  three  equally  gallant  elements 
of  a  British  army  are  contrasted.  I  incline  to  believe  that 
tiie  choioe  of  the  measure  had  been  in  no  small  degree  the 
ranh  of  hints  from  more  than  one  friendly  critic  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  &voorite  octosyllabics. 

Of  die  letters  addressed  to  him  soop  after  the  Vinon 
ippeared,  he  has  preserved  several  which  had  no  doubt  in- 
terested and  gratified  him  at  the  time.  But  I  am  very 
rare  no  one  was  so  wdcome  as  that  which  reached  him, 
Mme  months  after  his  poem  had  ceased  to  be  new  in 
England,  from  a  dear  friend  who,  after  various  chances  and 
changes,  was  then  serving  as  a  captain  in  the  58th  regiment. 
'^  Last  spring,"  says  he  (Lisbon,  Aug.  81),  ^'  I  was  s^ 
fortunate  as  to  get  a  reading  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
when  in  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  and  thought  I  had  no 
iaoonaderable  right  to  enter  into  and  judge  of  its  beauties, 
haring  made  one  of  the  party  on  your  first  visit  to  the 
TnMsachs.  While  the  book  was  in  my  possession,  I  had 
nightly  invitations  to  evening  parties  I  and  I  must  say  that 
(though  not  consdoua  of  much  uterit  in  the  way  of  redta- 
tien)  my  attempts  to  do  justice  to  the  grand  opening  of  the 
Hag-hunt  were  always  followed  with  bursts  of  applause — 
for  this  Canto  was  the  fiivourito  among  the  rough  sons  of 
the  fighting  Third  Division.  At  that  time  supplies  of  various 
iunds  were  scanty ; — and,  in  gratitude,  I  am  bound  to  de- 
dare  that  to  the  good  offices  of  the  Lady  I  owed  many 
a  nice  slice  of  ham  and  rummer  of  hot  punch.*'  The 
gallant  and  gastronomical  Captain  (now  Sir  Adam)  Fer<- 
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gtuson  (who  did  not  by  the  bye  escape  siupidoiu  of  hav* 
ing  been  a  little  glaneed  at  in  Dalgetty)  waa  no  leaa  hear- 
tily regaled  on  the  arriYal  of  The  Yiaon  *^  ex  dono  enc- 
tOTM."  He  again  writes  (6th  October),  '*  I  relished  much 
the  wild  and  fanciful  opening  of  the  introductory  part ; 
yet  what  particularly  delighted  me  were  the  stanzas  an- 
nouncing the  approach  of  the  British  fleets  and  armies ;  and 
I  can  assure  you  the  Pats  are,  to  a  man,  enchanted  with 
the  picture  drawn  of  their  oountr)'m,en,*  and  the  mention  ot 
the  great  nun  himself.  Your  swearing,  in  the  true  charac- 
ter of  a  minstrel,  ^  shiver  my  harp,  and  bum  its  every  chord,' 
amused  me  not  a  little.— Should  it  be  my  fate  to  survive, 
I  am  resolved  to  try  my  hand  on  a  snug  little  farm  either 
up  or  down  the  T^reed,  somewhere  in  your  neighbourhood ; 
and  on  this  dream  many  a  delightful  castle  do  I  build.** 
At  least  one  of  the  knighVs  chaUaux  en  Espagne  was,  as 
we  shall  see,  realised  in  the  sequel.  I  must  not  omit  a 
circumstance  which  Scott  learned  fh>m  another  source,  and 
which  he  always  took  spedal  pride  in  relating.  In  the 
course  of  the  day  when  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  first  reach- 
ed Fergusson,  he  was  posted  with  his  company  on  a  point 
of  ground  exposed  to  the  enemy's  artillery.  The  men 
were  ordered  to  lie  prostrate  on  the  ground ;  while  they 
kept  that  attitude,  the  Captiun,  kneeling  at  their  head, 
read  aloud  the  battle  of  Canto  VI.,  and  the  listening  soldiers 
only  interrupted  him  by  a  joyous  huzza  whencTor  the  shot 
struck  the  bank  dose  above  them. 

I  have  alluded  to  some  hints  of  Ellis,  Canning,  and 
others,  in  disparagement  of  octosyllabics.  Having  essayed, 
probably  to  please  these  friends,  the  most  difficult  of  all 
Bnglish  measures  in  Don  Roderick,  Scott  this  year  tried 
also  the  heroic,  couplet,  and  produced  The  Poacher — on 
sedng  which,  Crabbe,  as  his  biographer  tells  us,  exclaimed, 
**  This  man,  whoever  he  is,  can  do  all  that  I  can,  and  some- 
thing  more.^^  This  piece,  an  imitation  of  Moore,  and  another 
of  ScoU\  were  published  in'  the  Register,  widi  a  pre&oe. 


Hrjr:.  li  • 


cntniod  TIk  lufaau  of 

out  tfw  chief  retievcn  of  the  dor. 

GiBovdi   with   adninU 

pJiniMnfry ;   bat  he   he^  \m 

and  an  iti  appendages, 

he  aijB,  on  their  appeanaaoe,  tiaa — "  xie  jnJOMXA  id 

Cnbbe  had  itnick  Um  m  pxA :  that  cf  Huan  m  ta£ : 

aad  thai  oChiBwlf  aa  bc^isB^  wtZ,  ms  ^Ilxnr  «f  zr^- 

fwij  to  the  doae.**     It  u  cmiam  %»  ascK-  the  ai>yinmig» 

pnetiee.     The  i|Hrto  etfitiM  of  Ii^m  ft: 

fipay  gone  ogj  inatead  of  rqnsas^  ta« 

ia  a  aepante  octank,  he  iaacfted  k  <£^r«  i 

t  proof  hov  mvA  that  ■■deftakia^  vaa  Itst  fe 

extraor^narr  eflbvia. 

TbroQghcMit  18tl«  Uv  aenoBS  Uhmt  c^abcaed  to  h« 
bestowed  oq  the  Swift;  iett  thb  aad  aa  ochcr  iscrvr 
taaks  weie  u'cijiiciitlj'  ntcmptOB  ■  eoBK^|w^we  af  a 
step  vUch  he  took  cari j  ia  tW  jcar.  He  had 
at  hit  the  near  proapect  of  laiiil—i  at  fnm 
poit  For,  eoHMCted  with  the  other  rdbraHaia  the  Sooccfi 
jadicatiire,  waa  a  plan  far  aDowsg  the  ifiiifwat  of  laec- 
tioaarica,  who  had  aerved  to  an  adTaoeed  period  of 
aponpeaflkiDi — while  the  efectite  Cleifa  of 
tobepaidnotbTleca,batl7  fixed  aabriea  of  L\%'Af : 
lad  eontemplatiag  a  tpexdj  amaBiia  of  ineooae  ao 
adcrable  aa  thia,  he  reaolwed  to  place  hiaiarif  ia  the 
to  whidi  be  had  probaUy  froB  Ui  carfieat  dais  lorjkcd 
forward  aa  the  hi^iest  object  of  ambition,  thai  of  a  Tweed- 
nde  LainL — Sk  mSd  atda  alDMm  aeaecte/ 

And  the  place  oa  which  he  had  fixed  hia  viewa,  thoii^ 
Bol  to  the  comiBon  eye  very  attractive,  had  long  been 
one  of  pecoliar  iatenit  fiir  him.  I  have  often  heard 
Inm  tell,  that  when  trardling  ia  boyhood  with  hia  firther 
from  Sdkirfc  to  Melroae,  the  oU  man  deaired  the 
to  hah  at  the  fiwi  of  an  caninenrp,  and  aaid,  ^  We 
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get  oat  here,  Walter,  and  see  a  thing  quite  in  your  line.** 
His  fiither  then  conducted  him  to  a  rude  stone  on  the  edge 
of  an  acclivity  about  half  a  mile  above  the  Tweed,  which 
marks  the  spot — 

Where  gallant  Cessford's  life-blood  dear 
Reeked  on  dark  Elliot's  border  spear. 

rhis  was  the  conclusion  of  the  battle  of  Mebrose,  fought  in 
1526,  between  the  Earls  of  Angus  and  Home  and  the 
two  chie6  of  the  race  of  Kerr  on  the  one  side,  and  Bnccleuch 
on  the  other,  in  sight  of  the  young  King  James  V.,  the 
possession  of  whose  person  was  the  object  of  the  contest. 
This  battle  is  often  mentioned  in  the  Border  Minstrels}', 
and  the  reader  will  find  a  long  note  on  it,  under  the  lines 
which  I  have  just  quoted  firom  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Min- 
strel. In  the  names  of  Skirmi^-JUld^  Charge-Law^  and  so 
forth,  various  incidents  of  the  fight  have  found  a  lasting 
record;  the  spot  where  the  retainer  of  Bucdeuch  ter- 
minated the  pursuit  by  the  mortal  wound  of  Kerr  of  Ceas- 
ford  (ancestor  of  the  Dukes  of  Kozburghe),  has  idways 
been  called  7\inf-<i^atii.  In  his  own  fiiture  domain  the 
young  minstrel  had  before  him  the  scene  of  the  last  great 
Clan-battle  of  the  Borders. 

On  the  12th  of  May  1811,  he  writes  thus  to  James 
Ballantyne, — **  My  lease  of  Ashestiel  is  out.  I  have,  there- 
fore, resolved  to  purchase  a  piece  of  ground  sufficient  for  a 
cottage  and  a  few  fields.  There  are  two  pieces,  either  of 
wluch  would  suit  me,  but  both  would  make  a  very  desir- 
able property  indeed.  They  stretch  along  the  Tweed,  on 
the  opposite  side  from  Lord  Somerville,  and  could  be  had 
for  between  £7000  and  £8000— or  either  separate  for 
about  half  the  sum.  I  have  serious  thoughts  of  one  or 
both,  and  must  have  recourse  to  my  pen  to  make  the  matter 
esaj.  The  worst  is  the  difficulty  which  John  might  find  in 
advancing  so  large  a  sum  as  the  copyright  of  a  new  poem ; 
supposing  it  to  be  made  payable  witliin  a  year  at  fiuthest 
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from  the  work  going  to  press, — which  would  be  essential 
to  my  purpose.  Yet  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  came  soon 
home.  I  have  a  letter  this  morning  giving  me  good  hope 
of  my  Treasury  business  being  carried  through :  if  this 
takes  place,  I  will  buy  both  the  little  farms,  which  will  give 
me  a  mile  of  the  beautiful  turn  of  Tweed  above  Gala-foot 
—if  not,  I  will  confine  myself  to  one.  It  is  proper  John, 
tod  yon  should  be  as  soon  as  possible  apprized  of  these 
my  iat^tions,  which  I  believe  you  will  think  reasonable  in 
nkj  situation,  and  at  my  age,  while  I  may  yet  hope  to  sit 
onder  the  shade  of  a  tree  of  my  own  planting.  I  hope  this 
Re^^tter  will  give  a  start  to  its  predecessors  ;  I  assure  you 
I  diall  spare  no  pains.  John  must  lend  his  earnest  atten- 
tion to  dear  his  hands  of  the  quire  stock,  and  to  taking  in 
as  little  as  he  can  unless  in  the  way  of  exchange ;  in  short, 
reefing  our  sails,  which  are  at  present  too  much  spread  for 
our  ballast." 

It  would  no  doubt  have  been  wise  not  to  buy  land  at  all 
tmtil  he  had  seen  the  Treasury  arrangement  as  to  his  clerk- 
ship completed — until  he  had  completed  also  the  poem  on 
whkh  he  relied  mainly  for  the  purchase-money ;  above  all, 
until  "John  reefed  his  sails;"  but  he  contented  himself 
vitb  one  of  the  fiinns,  that  comprising  the  scene  of  Cess- 
furd^s  slaughter ;  the  cost  being  L.4000 — one-half  of  whidi 
was  borrowed  of  his  brother.  Major  John  Scott,  the  other, 
nused  by  the  Ballautynes,  on  the  security  of  the  long- 
meditated  jRoleby,  The  seller,  the  Rev.  Dr  Douglas, 
holding  the  living  of  Galashiels,  in  the  same  neighbour- 
liood,  had  never  resided  on  the  property,  and  his  efibrts 
to  embellish  it  had  been  limited  to  one  stripe  of  firs,  so 
loag  and  so  narrow  that  Scott  likened  it  to  a  black  hair- 
comb.  It  ran  firom  the  precincts  of  the  homestead  to  near 
Titm-^agam,  and  has  bequeathed  the  name  of  the  Doctor's 
^'Ming'kame  to  the  mass  of  nobler  trees  amidst  which  its 
dark  straight  line  can  now  hardly  be  traced.  The  farm 
^OQsiited  of  »  meadow  or  havgh  along  the  banks  of  the 
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river,  and  a  tract  of  undulated  ground  bdiind,  a&  m  a 
neglected  state,  undnuned,  wretchedly  eacloaed,  muck  of 
it  ooydred  with  the  natiTe  heath.     The  house  was  small 
and  poor,  with  a  eommon  kaU-yard  on  one  flank,  and 
a  staring  bam  on  the  other ;   while  in  front  appeansd 
a  filthy  pond  covered  with  ducks  and  duckweed,  from 
which  the  whole  tenement  had  derived  the  .unharmonioiu 
designation  of  Clarty  Hole.     But  the  Tweed  was  every 
thing  to  him — ^a  beautiful  river,  flowing  broad  and  bright 
over  a  bed  of  milkwhite  pebbles,  unless  here  and  there 
where  it  darkened  into  a  deep  pool,  overhung  as  yet 
only  by  the  birches  and  alders  which  had  survived  the 
statelier  growth  of  the  primitive  Forest ;  and  the  first 
hour  that  he  took  possesuon  he  claimed  for  his  fium  the 
name  of  the  adjoining  ford^  situated  just  above  the  in- 
flux of  the  classical  tributary  Gala.    As  might  be  guessed 
from  the  name  of  Abbots/ord^  these  lands  had  all  belonged 
of  old  to  the  great  Abbey  of  Melrose ;  and  indeed  the 
Duke  of  Bucdench,  as  the  territorial  representative  of  that 
religious  brotherhood,  still  retfuns  some  seignorial  rights 
over  them  ajid  almost  all  the  surrounding  district.     Another 
feature  of  no  small  interest  m  Scott's  eyes  was  an  ancient 
Roman  road  leading  frx>m  the  Eildon  hills  to  this  ford,  the 
remains  of  which,  however,  are  now  mostly  sheltered  firom  view 
amidst  his  numerous  plantations.     The  most  graoeflil  and 
picturesque  of  all  the  monastic  ruins  in  Scotland,  the  Abbey 
of  Melrose  itself,  is  visible  firom  many  points  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  house ;  and  last,  not  least,  on 
the  rising  ground  full  in  view  across  the  river,  the  traveller 
may  still  observe  the  chief  traces  of  that  celebrated  British 
barrier,  the  Catrail,     Such  was  the  territory  on  which  his 
prophetic  eye  already  beheld  rich  pastures,  embosomed 
among  flourishing  groves,  where  his  children's  cbildrfin 
should  thank  the  founder.     To  his  brother-in-law  Mr  Car- 
penter he  writes,    "  I  have  bought  a  property  exten^g 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  Tweed  for  about  half-a-mile. 
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Has  b  the  greatest  incident  which  has  lately  taken  place 
in  oar  domestic  concerns,  and  I  assure  you  we  are  not  a  little 
proud  of  being  greeted  as  laird  and  lady  of  Abbotsford, 
We  will  give  a  grand  gala  when  we  take  possession  of  it, 
snd  u  we  are  very  clanniih  in  this  comer,  all  the  Scotts  in 
the  ooitntry,  from  the  Duke  to  the  peasant,  shall  dance  on 
the  green  to  the  bagpipes,  and  drink  whisky  punch." 

About  the  same  time  he  tells  Miss  Baillie : — ^^  My  dreams 
tbout  my  cottage  go  on.  My  present  intention  is  to  have  only 
two  ^Mure  bed-rooms,  with  dressing-rooms,  each  of  which  will 

00  a  pinch  have  a  couch  bed  ;  but  I  cannot  relinquish  my 
Border  ppnciple  of  accommodating  all  the  cousins  and  duni- 
vatdea,  who  will  rather  sleep  on  chairs,  and  on  the  floor,  and 
in  the  hay-loft,  than  be  absent  when  folks  are  gathered  toge- 
ther; and  truly  I  used  to  think  Ashestiel  was  very  much  like 
the  tent  of  Periebanou,  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  that  suited 
ilike  all  numbers  of  company  equally ;  ten  people  fill  it  at  any 
time,  and  I  remember  its  lodging  thirty-two  without  any 
eomplaint.  As  for  the  go-about  folks,  they  generally  pay 
^leir  score  one  way  or  other ;  and  to  confess  the  truth,  I 
do  a  little  envy  my  old  friend  Abonhassan  his  walks  ou  the 
bridge  of  Bagdad,  and  evening  conversations  and  suppers 
with  the  guests  whom  he  was  never  to  see  again  in  his  life  ; 
be  never  fell  into  a  scrape  till  he  met  with  the  Caliph — ^and, 
thank  God,  no  Caliphs  frequent  the  brigg  of  Melrose, 
which  will  be  my  nearest  Kialto  at  Abbotsford." 

In  answering  this  letter,  Miss  Baillie  says,  very  prettily : 
— ^^  Yourself  and  Mrs  Scott,  and  the  children,  will  feel  sorry 
at  leaving  Ashesttel,  whidi  will  long  have  a  consequence,  and 
he  the  object  of  kind  feelings  with  many,  froni  having  once  been 
the  place  of  your  residence.  If  I  should  ever  be  happy  enough 
lo  be  at  Abbotsford,  you  must  take  me  to  see  Ashestiel  too. 

1  have  a  kind  d  tenderness  for  it,  as  one  has  for  a  man^s 
wife,  when  you  hear  he  has  married  a  second."     The 

natvral  sentiment  is  expressed  in  a  manner  character- 
MtacsOly  difl*erent,  in  a  letter  from  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  : — 
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*^  Are  yon  not  sorry  at  leaving  atddAshestUl  for  gude  an^  a , 
after  being  at  so  much  trouble  and  expense  in  making  it  a 
complete  thing  ?  Upon  my  word  I  was,  on  seeing  it  in  the 
papers/* 

In  January  1812,  Scott  entered  upon  the  enjoyment  of 
his  proper  salary  as  a  derk  of  Session,  which,  with  his 
sheriffdom,  gave  him  from  this  time  till  very  near  the  dose 
of  his  life,  a  professional  income  of  L.  1600  a-year. 

The  next  of  his  letters  to  Joanna  Baallie  is  curious,  as 
giving  his  first  impressions  on  reading  Childe  Harold. 
**  It  is,  I  think,  a  very  dever  poem,  but  gives  no  good 
Hymptom  of  the  writer's  heart  or  morals.  Although 
there  is  a  caution  against  it  in  the  prefiice,  you  cannot 
for  your  soul  avoid  concluding  that  the  author,  aa^he 
gives  an  account  of  his  own  travels,  is  also  doing  so  in  his 
own  character.  Now  really  this  is  too  bad :  vice  ought  to 
be  a  little  more  modest,  and  it  must  require  impudence  at 
least  equal  to  the  noble  Lord's  other  powers,  to  claim  sym- 
pathy gravely  for  the  ennui  arising  from  his  bdng  tired  of 
his  wassailers  and  his  paramours.  Yet  with  all  this  con- 
ceit and  assurance,  there  is  much  poetical  merit  in  the 
book,  and  I  wish  you  would  read  it."  A  month  later,  he 
writes  in  a  similar  strain  to  Morritt  (May  12),  but  con- 
dudes  thus : —  **  This  is  upon  the  whole  a  piece  of  most  ex* 
traordinary  power,  and  may  rank  its  author  with  our  first 
poets." 

Lord  Byron  was,  I  need  not  say,  the  prime  object  of 
interest  this  season  in  the  fashionable  world  of  London ; 
nor  did  the  Prince  Regent  owe  the  subsequent  hostilities 
of  the  noble  Poet  to  any  neglect  on  his  part.  Mr  Murray, 
the  publisher  of  the  Romaunt,  on  hearing,  on  the  29  th  of 
June,  Lord  Byron^s  account  of  his  introduction  to  his  Royml 
Highness,  conceived  that,  by  communicating  it  to  Sco^ 
he  might  afford  the  opportunity  of  such  a  personal  explA- 
nation  between  his  two  poetical  firiends,  ob  should  obli* 
terate  whatever  painful  feelings  had  survived  the  allvBdons 
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to  Mamuon  in  the  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Review- 
en;  and  thifl  good-natared  step  had  the  desired  conse- 
quences. Whether  or  not  Scott  supposed  that  Byron 
had  been  privy  to  Murray^s  movement,  I  cannot  say ; 
bat  the  senior  and  the  offended  party  considered  that 
it  became  him  to  take  the  initiative.  In  his  first  letter 
to  Byron,  after  some  warm  praise  of  Childe  Harold, 
be  passes  to  the  old  Marmion  story  and  says : — **  The 
poem,  my  Lord,  was  not  written  upon  contract  for  a  sum 
of  money — ^though  it  is  too  true  that  it  was  sold  and 
published  in  a  very  unfinished  state  (which  I  have  since 
regretted),  to  enable  me  to  extricate  myself  firom  some 
engagements  which  fell  suddenly  upon  me,  by  the  unex- 
pected misfortunes  of  a  very  near  relation.  So  that,  to 
quote  statute  and  precedent,  I  really  come  under  the  case 
cited  by  Jnvenal,  though  not  quite  in  the  extremity  of  the 
author — 


Esmit,  intactsm  Paridi  nisi  rendit  Agaven. 

As  for  my  attachment  to  literature,  I  sacrificed  for  the 
pleasure  of  pursuing  it  very  fair  chances  of  opulence  and 
profe»ona]  honotirs,  at  a  time  of  life  when  I  fully  knew 
thdr  value ;  and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  in  deriving 
advantages  in  compensation  from  the  partial  &vour  of  the 
public,  I  have  added  some  comforts  and  elegancies  to  a 
bare  independence.  I  am  sure  your  Lordship's  good  sense 
win  easily  put  this  unimportant  egotism  to  the  right  ac- 
count, for — though  I  do  not  know  the  mqtive  would  make 
me  enter  into  controversy  with  a  fiur  or  an  unfair  literar}' 
cntio — ^I  may  be  well  excused  for  a  wish  to  clear  my  per- 
■onal  character  firom  any  tinge  of  mercenary  or  sordid  feel- 
ing in  the  eyes  of  a  contemporary  of  genius.  Your  Lord- 
ibip  will  likewise  permit  me  to  add,  that  yon  would  have 
cicaped  the  trouble  of  this  explanation,  had  I  not  under- 
■tood  that  the  satire  alluded  to  had  been  suppressed,  not  to 
be  reprinted.     For  in  removing  a  prejudice  on  your  Lord- 
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ahip^s  own  mind,  I  had  no  intention  of  making  any  i^i)eal 
by  or  through  yon  to  the  public,  since  my  own  habits  >  of  life 
have  rendered  my  defence  as  to  avarice  or  rapacity  rather  too 
easy.*'  Lord  Byron  in  answer  says : — **  I  feel  sorry  that  yon 
shoold  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  notice  the  evil  worki 
of  my  nonage,  as  the  thing  is  suppressed  vo/imtor%,  and 
your  explanation  is  too  kind  not  to  give  me  pain.  The 
Satire  was  written  when  I  was  vety  young  and  very  angry, 
and  fully  bent  on  displaying  my  wrath  and  my  wit,  and 
now  I  am  haunted  by  the  ghosts  of  my  wholesale  assertions. 
I  cannot  sufficiently  thank  you  for  your  praise ;  and  now, 
waiving  myself,  let  me  talk  to  you  of  the  Prince  Regent. 
He  ordered  me  to  be  presented  to  him  at  a  ball :  and 
after  some  sayings,  peculiarly  pleasing  from  royal  lips,  as  to 
my  own  attempts,  he  talked  to  me  of  you  and  your  immor- 
talities ;  he  preferred  you  to  every  bard  past  and  present, 
and  asked  which  of  your  works  pleased  me  most.  It  was 
a  difficult  question.  I  answered,  I  thought  the  Lay.  He 
said  his  own  opinion  was  nearly  similar.  In  speaking  of 
the  others,  I  told  him  that  I  thought  yOumore  particulariy 
the  poet  of  Princes^  as  they  never  appeared  more  fasci- 
nating than  in  Marmion  and  the  Lady  of  the  Lake.  He 
was  pleased  to  coincide,  and  to  dwell  on  the  description  of 
your  Jameses  as  no  less  royal  than  poetical.  He  spoke 
alternately  of  Homer  and  yourself,  and  seemed  well  ac- 
quainted with  both.  I  defy  Murray  to  have  exaggerated 
his  Royal  Highnesses  opinion  of  your  powers;  but  it 
may  give  you  pleasure  to  hear  that  it  was  conveyed  in 
language  which  would  only  suffer  by  my  attempting  to 
transcribe  it ;  and  with  a  tone  and  taste  which  gave  me 
a  very  high  idea  of  his  abilities  and  aocomplishmentSt 
which  I  had  hitherto  conridered  as  confined  to  nunt- 
fi^s,  certainly  superior  to  those  of  any  living  genUemoji*^ 
— Scott  immediately  (July  1 6)  rejoined  in  terms  of  firank 
kindness,  inviting  Byron  to  virit  him  at  Abbotsford,  where 
he  had  now  established  himself. — **  Although,"  he  says,  '*  I 
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ftm  Jiying  in  a  gurdeiier's  hut,  and  although  the  adjaeent 
nana  of  Melrose  hare  little  to  tempt  one  who  has  aeen 
those  of  Aihens,  yet,  should  jou  take  a  tour  which  is  so 
fiohioxiable  at  this  seaaon,  I  should  be  Terj  h^pj  to 
hive  an  opportunitT  of  introdndng  yoa  to  anjrthing  re- 
markable in  my  fatherland.  The  fiur,  or  shall  I  say 
tiie  sage,  Apreece  that  was,  Lady  Davy  thai  is,  is  soon 
to  show  us  how  much  science  she  leads  cspti^e  in 
Sir  Humphrey;  so  your  Lordship  sees,  as  the  citizen's 
wife  says  in  the  fiunce,  '  Threadneedle  Street  has  9ome 
charms,*  since  they  procure  us  such  celebrated  visitants. 
As  for  mOf  I  would  rather  Gross-question  your  Lordship 
about  the  outside  of  Parnassus,  than  learn  the  nature  of 
the  contents  of  all  the  other  mountains  in  the  world. 
Pray,  when  under  ^  its  cloudy  canopy'  did  you  hear  any- 
thing of  the  celebrated  Pegasus  ?  Some  say  he  has  been 
hnnight  off  with  other  cunosides  to  Britain,  and  now 
coven  at  Tattersal's.  1  would  fain  have  a  cross  from  him 
out  of  my  little  moss-trooper's  Galloway,  and  I  think  your 
liorddhip  can  tell  me  how  to  set  about  it,  as  I  recognise 
his  true  paces  in  the  high-mettled  description  of  Ali  Pacha's 
military  court." 

The  correspondence  thus  begun  erelong  assumed  a  tone 
of  onafiected  friendliness  equally  honourable  to  both  these 
great  competitors,  without  riTalr)",  for  the  faTotn*  of  the 
litemy  world. 

The  date  of  the  letter  last  quoted  immediately  preceded 
that  of  Scott's  second  meeting  with  another  of  the  most 
iUostrious  of  his  contemporaries.  He  had  met  Davy  at 
Mr  Wordsworth's  when  in  the  first  flush  of  his  celebrity  in 
1804,  and  been,  as  one  of  his  letters  states,  much  delighted 
with  **  the  rimple  and  unaffected  style  of  his  bearing — ^the 
most  agreeable  characteristic  of  high  genius."  Sir  Hum- 
phrejr,  now  at  the  summit  of  his  fame,  had  come,  by  his 
marriage  with  Scott's  accomplished  relation,  into  poesesnon 
of  an  ample  fortune ;  and  he  and  his  bride  were  among  the 
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first  of  the  poet's  visitants  in  the  original  cabin  at  Abbott- 
fox^* 

It  was  also  this  year  that  the  first  correspondence  took 
place  between  Scott  and  Crabbe.  The  contrast  of  their 
epistolary  styles  is  highly  amusing;  for  Mr  Crabbe  waa 
as  yet  quite  the  simple  country  clergyman ;  but  there 
is  something  better  than  amusement  to  be  deriTed  firom 
observing  the  cordial  confidence  which  a  very  little  inter- 
course was  sufficient  to  establish  between  men  so  difierent 
firom  each  other  in  most  of  the  habits  of  life.  It  will 
always  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  pleasing  peculiar 
ritaes  in  Scott's  history,  that  he  was  the  firiend  of  every 
great  contemporary  poet :  yet  I  could  hardly  name  one  of 
them  who,  manly  principles  and  the  cultivation  of  litera- 
ture apart,  had  many  points  of  resemblance  to  him  ;  and 
surely  not  one  who  had  fewer  than  Crabbe. ' 

He  had  finally  left  Ashestiel  at  Whitsuntide ;  and  the 
day  when  this  occurred  was  a  sad  one  for  many  a  poor 
neighbour — ^for  they  lost,  both  in  him  and  his  wife,  very 
generous  protectors.  In  such  a  place,  among  the  few 
evils  which  counterbalance  so  many  good  things  in  the 
condition  of  the  peasantry,  the  most  afflicting  u  the  want 
of  access  to  medical  advice.  As  far  as  their  means  and 
skill  would  go,  they  had  both  done  their  utmost  to  supply 
this  want ;  and  Mrs  Scott,  in  particular,  had  made  it  her 
business  to  visit  the  sick  in  their  scattered  cottages,  and 
bestowed  on  them  the  contents  of  her  medicine-chest  as 
well  as  of  the  larder  and  cellar,  with  the  same  un- 
wearied kindness  that  I  observed  in  her  afterwards  as  lady 
of  Abbotsford.  Their  children  remembered  the  parting 
scene  as  one  of  unmixed  affliction — ^but  it  had  had  its 
lighter  features.  Among  the  English  firiends  whom  Scott 
owed  to  his  frequent  visits*  at  Rokeby,  none  had  a  higher 
place  in  his  regard  than  Lady  Alvaidey,  the  widow  of  the 
celebrated  Chief-Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas.  To  her, 
on   the    25th,   he   says, — "  The  neighbours  have  been 
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mnch  deHghted  with  the  procession  of  my  fumitare,  in 
which  old  swords,  bows,  targets,  and  Unces,  made  a 
rery  consfncoous  show.  A  fiunily  of  tarkeys  was  accom- 
modated within  the  heknet  of  some  preux  chevalier  of 
uicient  Border  fiune;  and  the  very  cows,  for  aught  I 
know,  were  bearing  banners  and  muskets.  I  assure  your 
ladyship  that  this  caravan,  attended  by  a  dozen  of  ragged 
rosy  peasant  children,  carrying  fishing-rods  and  spears, 
and  leading  poneys,  greyhounds,  and  spaniels,  would,  as  it 
erosBed  the  Tweed,  have  famished  no  bad  subject  for  the 
pencil,  and  really  reminded  me  of  one  of  the  gypeey 
gronpes  of  Callot  upon  their  march." 

The  necessary  alterations  on  the  old  fiirm-house  imme- 
lately  commenced ;  and  besides  raising  its  roof  and  pro- 
jeoting  some  of  the  lower  windows,  a  rustic  porch,  a  sup- 
plemental cottage  at  one  end,  and  a  fountain  to  thesouth, 
soon  made  their  appearance. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

Publication  of  Rokebj  and  the  Bridal  of  Triennain — ^CommercLiI 
difficulties — Reconciliation  with  Constable — Death  of  Weber — 
Yojage  to  the  Shetland,  OrknoT',  and  Hebridean  Islanda — Pub- 
lication of  the  Life  and  Works  of  Swift— «nd  of  Wareriey — 
1812-1814. 

This  was  one  of  the  busiest  summerB  of  bis  busy  life. 
Till  the  12tb  of  July  he  was  at  bis  post  in  the  Court  of 
Session  five  days  ereiy  week  ;  but  every  Saturday  evening 
«  found  him  at  Abbotsford,  to  observe  the  progress  lus  la- 
bourers had  mode  within  doors  and  without  in  his  absence ; 
and  on  Monday  nigbt  he  returned  to  Edinburgh.  Even 
before  the  Summer  Session  commenced,  be  appears  to  have 
made  some  advance  in  his  Rokeby,  •  for  be  writes  to  Mr 
Morritt,  from  Abbotsford,  on  the  4tb  of  May — "  Ay 'for 
the  house  and  the  poem,  there  are  twelve  masons  hanuner- 
ing  at  the  one,  and  one  poor  noddle  at  the  other — so  they 
are  both  in  progress  ;"  and  his  literary  tasks  throughout  the 
long  vacation  were  continued  under  the  same  sort  of  disad- 
vantage. That  autumn  be  had,  in  &ct,  no  room  at  all  for 
himself.  The  only  parlour  which  had  been  hammered  into 
habitable  condition,  served  at  once  for  dining-room,  draw> 
ing-room,  school-room,  and  study.  A  window  looking  to 
the  river  was  kept  sacred  to  his  desk ;  an  old  bed-curtain 
was  nailed  up  across  the  room  close  behind  his  chair,  and 
there,  whenever  the  spade,  the  dibble,  or  the  chisel  (for  he 
took  his  full  share  in  all  the  work  on  hand)  was  laid  aside, 
be  plied  his  pen,  apparently  undisturbed  and  unannoyed  by 
the  surrounding  confusion  of  masons  and  carpenters,  to  say 
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Bothing  of  the  hd/t  imJI  Ulk,  d^  cLLdRB V  UbUfr 
themaelTes,  or  their  repetitWai  of  their  Ion 
no  doabt  wu,  that  when  «l  hit  dak  he  ^d  £cde 
fiur  as  regarded  poOrj^  than  vrile  do«s  d^ 
had  fashioned  in  his  nind  while  |wnniaj 
as  a  planter.  Bjr  and  br,  he  sajs  to  X 
acorns  are  coming  up  fiat,  and  Tom  Pnnfie 
and  moot  conseqaential  pawn  m  the  wovhL  Mjr 
sent  woriL  is  bnilding  op  the  vdl  with  sonw  dttin§  firm 
theAbbejr.  The  wont  of  all  is,  that  while  anr  trees  grow 
and  mj  fountain  fills,  my  pvae,  in  an  iuTcne  atio, 
to  aero."  He  then  adds  that  he  hav  at  leMt  been 
liered  of  one  of  his  dail^  laboani  that  of  bearing  has  bo  v 
Walter's  lesson,  bj  '*  a  gallant  son  of  the  dnmh.  who  with 
one  leg  of  wood,  and  another  of  oak,  walks  to  and  fio 
from  Melroae  erery  day  for  that  putpose."  This  was  Mr 
George  Hunnson,  sonof  the  minister  of  Mebose,  who,  when 
the  house  afibrded  better  aooommodatioo,  was  and  continned 
for  many  years  to  be  domesticated  at  Abbotsfotd.  Sootthad 
alwajB  a  particalar  tenderness  towards  pemns  affficted  with 
any  bodfly  mtsfintone ;  and  Thomson,  whose  leg  had  been 
ampatated  in  conseqoence  of  a  roo^  casualty  of  his  boy- 
hood, bad  a  epedal  share  in  his  favour  firom  the  high  spirit 
with  which  he  refused  at  the  time  tobetr^  the  name  of  the 
companion  that  had  occarioned  his  mishi^),  and  condnoed 
erer  afterwards  to  stmggle  against  its  disadvantages.  Tall, 
vigorous,  athletic,  a  dauntless  hoiseman,  and  expert  at  the 
singlestick,  George  formed  a  valuable  ta  well  as  picturesque 
addition  to  the  toil  of  the  new  laird,  who  often  said,  ^*  In  the 
Dominie,  like  myself,  accident  has  spoiled  a  capital  life- 
goardsman/'  His  many  oddities  and  eccentricities  in  no  de- 
gree interfered  with  the  respect  due  to  his  amiable  feelings, 
upright  principles,  and  sound  learning ;  nor  did  Dominie 
Thanuon  at  all  quarrel  in  after  times  with  the  universal  cre- 
dence of  the  neighbourhood  that  he  had  furnished  many 
lestores  for  the  inimitable  personage  whose  designation  so 
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nearly  resembled  his  own  ;  and  if  he  nerer  **  wagged  his 
head "  in  a  ^*  pulpit  o*  his  ain,"  he  wdl  knew  it  was  not 
for  want  of  earnest  and  long-continued  interoession  on  the 
part  of  the  aathor  of  Guy  Mannering. 

For  many  years  Seott  had  accustomed  himself  to  proceed 
in  the  composition  of  poetry  along  with  that  of  prose  essays 
of  rarious  descriptions ;  but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  he 
chose  this  period  of  perpetual  noise  and  bustle,  when  he  had 
not  even  a  summer-house  to  himself,  fur  the  new  experiment 
of  carrying  on  two  poems  at  the  same  time — and  this  too 
without  suspending  the  heavy  labour  of  his  Swift,  to  say  no> 
thing  of  lesser  matters  in  which  the  Ballant}'nes  were,  from 
day  to  day,  calling  for  the  assistance  of  his  judgment  and  his 
pen.      In  the  same  letter  in  which  Erskine  acknowledges 
the  receipt  of  the  first  four  pages  of  Rokeby,  he  adverts 
also  to  the  Bridal  of  Triermain  as  in  rapid  progress.     Cer- 
tain figments  of  verse  which  were  mentioned  as  being  in- 
serted in  the  Register  of  1811  under  the  guise  of  ImUa^ 
turns  of  Walter  Scott,  had  attracted  considerable  notice ;  the 
secret  of  their  authorship  was  well  kept ;  and  by  some 
means,  even  in  the  shrewdest  circles  of  Edinburgh,  the  be- 
lief  had  become  prevalent  that  they  came  fit>m  EnJdne. 
Scott  had  no  sooner  completed  his  bargain  as  to  Rokeby, 
than  he  resolved  to  pause  from  time  to  time  in  its  com- 
position,  and  weave  those  fragments   into  a  Hghter  n> 
mance,  to  be  pubb'shed  anonymously,-  in  a  small  volume,  m» 
nearly  as  possible  on  the  same  day  with  the  avowed  quarto. 
He  expected  great  amusement  from  the  comparisons  which 
the  critics  would  no  doubt  indulge  themselves  in  drawing  be- 
tween himself  and  this  humble  candidate;  and  Erskine  good- 
humouredly  entered  into  the  scheme,  undertaking  to  do  no- 
thing which  should  efiectually  suppress  the  notion  of  his 
having  set  himself  up  as  a  modest  rival  to  his  friend.    Kay, 
he  suggested  a  further  refinement,  which  in  the  sequel  had 
no  small  share  in  the  success  of  this  littie  plot  upon  the  sa- 
gacity of  the  reviewers.     "  To  prevent,"  he  writes,  '*  any 
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dkeovery  from  your  prose,  wbat  think  jroo  of  potting  down 
TOUT  ideas  of  wbat  the  prefiu:e  oaght  to  contain,  and  allow- 
ing me  to  write  it  over  ?  And  perhaps  a  qniczing  review 
ni^t  be  concocted.**  Thb  hint  was  welcome  ;  and  among 
otber  parts  of  the  pre&ce  to  The  Bridal  of  Tnermam  which 
"threw  oat  the  knowing  ones,*^  certain  Greek  quotations 
are  now  aocoimted  for.  Scott,  on  his  ])art,  aj^iears  to  have 
■tadioaslj  interwoven  into  the  piece  allasions  to  personal 
Mings  and  experiences  more  akin  to  his  fiiend^s  history 
■ad  character  than  to  his  own ;  and  he  did  so  still  more 
laigelj,  when  repeatmg  this  experiment,  in  Harold  the 
DaoDtless. 

The  same  post  which  conveyed  Erskine's  letter  above 
quoted,  bronght  him  an  equally  wise  and  kind  one  in  answer 
to  a  fresh  application  for  details  about  the  Valley  of  the  Tees. 
Soott  had  promised  to  spend  part  of  this  autumn  inth  Mor- 
ritt;  but  now,  busied  with  his  planting,  and  continually 
urged  by  Ballantyne  to  have  the  Quarto  ready  by  Christmas, 
be  would  willingly  have  trusted  his  friend*s  knowledge  in 
pboe  of  his  own  research.  Morritt  urgently  represented, 
10  reply,  the  expediency  of  a  Idsurely  personal  inspection  ; 
adding,  *'  I  shall  always  feel  your  friendship  as  an  honour : 
*e  all  wish  our  honours  to  be  permanent :  and  youn 
Iffomises  mine  at  least  a  fiiir  chance  of  immortality.  I  hope, 
however,  yon  will  not  be  obliged  to  write  in  a  hurry.  If 
yoQ  want  a  few  hundreds  independent  of  these  booksellers, 
four  credit  is  so  very  good,  now  that  you  have  got  rid  of 
your  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  that  it  is  no  great  merit  to  trust 
Ton,  and  I  happen  at  this  moment  to  have  five  or  six  for 
iHuch  I  have  no  sort  of  demand : — so  rather  than  be  obliged 
to  spur  Pegasus  beyond  the  power  of  pulling  him  up  when 
^  ii  going  too  fast,  do  consult  your  own  judgment,  and  set 
^e  midwives  of  the  trade  at  defiance.*'  This  appeal  was 
*^  to  be  resisted.  Scott  accepted  Morritt's  fiiendly  ofler 
^  «r  as  to  ask  his  assistance  in  having  some  of  his 
liter's  bills  discounted :  and  he  proceeded  the  week  after 
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to  Rckeby,  traTelling  on  hOTKback,  hia  eldest  boy  and 
girl  oo  theur  poneys,  while  Mrs  Scott  followed  in  the  car- 
riage. Halting  at  Flodden  to  expound  the  field  to  hia 
yonng  folks,  he  found  that  Mannion  had  benefited  the  public 
house  there  veiy  largely ;  and  ihe  village  Boniface,  over- 
flowing  with  gratitude,  expressed  his  anxiety  to  have  a  Seottt 
Head  for  his  sign-post.  The  poet  demurred  to  this  proposal, 
and  assured  mine  host  that  nothing  could  be  more  appro- 
priate than  the  portraiture  of  a  foaming  tankard,  which  al- 
ready surmounted  his  door- way.  **  Why,  the  painter-maa 
has  not  made  an  ill  job,'*  said  the  landlord,  ^*  but  I  would 
fiiin  have  something  more  connected  with  the  book  that  hmm 
brought  me  so  much  custom."  He  produced  a  well- 
thumbed  copy,  and  handing  it  to  the  author,  begged  he 
would  at  least  suggest  a  motto  firom  the  tale  of  Flodden 
Field.  Scott  opened  the  book  at  the  death  scene  of  the 
hero,  and  his  eye  was  immediately  caught  by  the  ^^  In- 
scription" in  black  letter — 

**  Drink,  weary  pilgrim,  drink,  and  pray 
For  the  kind  sonl  of  Sibyl  Grey.'* 

"  Well,  my  friend,"  said  he,  "  what  more  would  you 
have?  You  need  but  strike  out  one  letter  in  the  first  of 
these  lines,  and  make  your  painter-man,  the  next  time  he 
comes  this  way,  print  between  the  jolly  tankard  and  your 
own  name 

*  Drink,  weary  pilgrim,  drink  and  pat.*  " 

Scott  was  delighted  to  find,  on  his  return,  that  this  sug^ 
gestion  had  been  adopted,  and  for  aught  I  know,  tiie  ro« 
mantic  legend  may  still  be  visible. 

At  Rokeby  he  remained  about  a  week;  and  how  be 
spent  it  is  well  told  in  Mr  Morritt^s  Memorandum:^ — - 
^*  The  morning  after  he  arrived  he  said — *•  You  have 
often  given  me  materials  for  romance — ^now  I  want  « 
good  robber's  cave,  and  an  old  church  of  the  righ^ 
sort.'    We  rode  out,  and  he  found  what  he  wanted  in  the 
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•noeat  date  qnuries  of  Brignal  and  tlie  rmmtd  Akhey  of 
Egglestone.  I  obeenred  him  Dodn^  dova  even  the  pecafar 
litdewfld-floweraandlierbtoa  tbe  ade  of  aboUoa^iKar 
Us  intended  cave  of  Guy  Denal;  md  nniilil  not  brlp  i/Ja^, 
tbat  as  he  was  not  to  be  npoii  oath  in  his  vorfc,  doMa, 
violets,  and  primroaes  woohi  be  as  porticd  as  wmy  of  the 
bumble  plants  he  was  examining,  I  hnghfd.  m  A  us  I,  al 
Ui  scrapulousness ;  bat  I  nndentood  him  vfaen  he  lepGed, 
^  that  in  natiite  hersdf  no  two  aoenes  vere  exactlj  afikc, 
•nd  that  whoerer  copied  trol  j  what  was  before  his  cfes, 
wonld  possess  the  same  vaiiety  in  his  desoipCioBs, 
hibit  spparently  an  imagination  as  boimdlem  as  iht 
of  nature  in  the  scenes  he  recofded ; 
tnisted  to  imeginstion,  would  aoon  find  his  own  ndbd 
cofflscribed  and  contncted  to  a  few  &Toarite  images, 
the  repetition  of  these  would  sooner  or  later  prodnee  that 
very  monotony  and  barrennem  which  had  always  ^'•'■fftH 
descriptiYe  poetry  in  thehanda  of  any  bat  the  patient  wor- 
shippers  of  tmtlu  Beades  whidi,*  he  said,  ^local  names  and 
peeoUsrities  makea  fictitioas  stofylocdc  so  moch  better  in  the 
ftoe.'  In  &ct,fi0m  his  bqyidi  habits,  he  was  bat  half  ntia- 
fied  with  the  mostbeandfal  scenery  when  he  eonld  noteoa- 
nect  with  it  some  local  legend,  and  when  I  was  forced  some- 
times to  confess  with  the  Knife-grinder,  ^Story !  God blem 
70Q !  I  have  none  to  teQ,  sir' — he  would  laugh  and  say, 
*  then  let  us  make  one— nothing  so  essy  as  to  make  a  tin- 
^tion.'"  Mr  Morritt  adds,  that  he  had  brought  with  him 
tbont  hslf  the  bridal  of  Triermain — and  promised  himself 
perticnlar  satisfection  in  layhg  a  trap  far  Jeffrey, 

Crowded  as  this  year  was  with  mnltiferioos  earn  and 
talks — the  romance  of  Bokeby  was  finished  before  the  dose 
of  1812.  Though  it  had  been  long  in  hand,  the  MS. 
besTB  abundant  evidence  of  its  bong  the  prima  ettra :  three 
csntos  at  least  reached  the  printer  through  the  Melrose  post 
— written  on  pi^ier  of  various  sorts  and  axes — ^foll  of  blots 
uid  interfineatkms — ^the  dosing  couplets  of  a  despatch  now 
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and  then  encircling  the  page,  and  mutOated  by  the  break'* 
ing  of  the  seaL 

According  to  the  recollection  of  Mr  Gadell,  though 
James  Ballantyne  read  the  poem,  as  the  sheets  were  ad* 
Yandng,  to  his  usual  circle  of  dilettanti^  their  whispers 
were  far  from  exciting  in  Edinburgh  such  an  intensity  of 
expectation  as  had  been  witnessed  in  the  case  of  The  Lady 
of  the  I^e.  He  adds,  however,  that  it  was  looked  for  with 
undiminished  anxiety  in  the  south.  I  well  remember,  bfsing 
in  those  days  a  young  student  at  Oxford,  how  the  book- 
sellers* shops  there  were  beleaguered  for  the  earliest  oopies, 
and  how  he  that  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  one 
was  followed  to  his  chambers  by  a  tribe  of  fiiends,  all  as 
eager  to  hear  it  read  as  ever  horse-jockeys  were  to  see  the 
conclusion  of  a  match  at  Newmarket ;  and  indeed  not  a  few 
of  those  enthusiastic  academics  had  bets  d^ending  on  the 
issue  of  the  struggle,  which  they  considered  the  elder  fii- 
vourite  as  making  to  keep  his  own  ground  against  the  fiery 
rivalry  of  Childe  Harold. 

On  the  day  of  publication  (January  12,  1813),  Soott 
writes  gaily  enough  to  Morritt,  from  his  seat  at  the  Clerks' 
table  : — ^*  The  book  has  gone  off  here  very  bobbishly ;  for 
the  impression  of  3000  and  upwards  is  within  two  or  three 
score  of  being  exhausted,  and  the  demand  for  these  conti- 
nuing faster  than  they  can  be  boarded.  I  am  heardly  glad 
of  this,  for  now  I  have  nothing  to  fear  but  a  bankruptcy  in 
the  Gazette  of  Parnassus  ;  but  the  loss  of  five  or  six  thoa- 
sand  pounds  to  my  good  friends  and  school  companions 
would  have  afflicted  me  very  much.  I  wish  we  could 
whistle  you  here  to-day.  Ballantyne  always  gives  a 
christening  dinner,  at  which  the  Duke  of  Bucdeuch*  and  a 
great  many  of  my  friends  are  formally  fi*asted.  He  has 
always  the  best  nnging  that  can  be  heard  in  Edinburgh, 
and  we  have  usually  a  very  pleasant  party,  at  which  your 

^  Charles  Earl  of  Dalkeith  beoame  Dake  of  Baccleoch  m  Ja- 
nuary 1812,  on  the  death  of  Dnke  Henry  his  fiither. 
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health  aa  patron  and  proprietor  of  KokAj  wOl  be  fidth- 
hlly  and  honourable  remembered." 

It  will  surpriae  no  one  to  bear  that  Jfr  Morritt  asored 
his  fiiend  he  consdered  Bokebj  as  the  bert  of  all  hk 
poema.     The  admirable,  perhaps  the  muqne  fidditj  d  the 
local  deacriptiona,  might  alone  have  awajed,  for  I  will  not 
ny  it  perverted,  the  judgment  of  the  lord  of  that  beantifnl 
and  thenceforth  daawicaJ  domain;   and,  indeed,  I  moat 
admit  that  I  never  understood  or  appreciated  half  the  chann 
of  this  poem  until  I  had  become  familiar  with  its  aeeoaj^ 
But  Soott  himself  had  not  designed  to  rest  his  strength  oo 
theae  deacriptions.      He  aaid  to   hia   printer  while  the 
vork  waa  in  progreaa  (September),    ^^I  hope  the  thing 
vill  do,  chiefljr  because  the  world  will  not  expect  from  aie 
a  poem  of  whidi  the  intereat  turns  upon  ckaracier  f  and 
ia  another  letter  (October),  '^I  think  you  will  see  the 
nme  sort  of  difierenoe  taken  in  all  mj  former  poems, — of 
which  I  would  say,  if  it  is  fair  for  me  to  say  anything,  that 
the  finee  in  the  Lay  is  thrown  on  style— in  Mannion,  oo 
dflscriptton — and  in  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  on  infiilfat." 
Poaibly  some  of  these  distinctions  may  have  been  matten 
of  afterthought ;  but  as  to  Bokeby  there  can  be  no  "*'^*^^ 
Of  its  princqMl  cfaaractera  no  one  who  oomparea  the  poem 
with  hia  novels  will  doubt  that,  had  he  undertaken  their 
portraiture  in  prose,  they  would  have  come  fiiith  with  efiect 
hardly  hufaior  to  any  of  all  the  groiqies  he  ever  cxeated. 
As  it  is,  I  question  whether  even  in  his  prose  there  is  any- 
thing  more  exquisitely  wroug^  out,  as  well  as  fancied,  than 
the  whole  contrast  of  the  two  rivals  far  the  love  of  the 
heroine ;  and  that  heroine  herself  has  a  very  particular  in- 
tereat attached  to  her.     Writing  to  Mias  Edgeworth  live 
years  after  this  time  (1818),  he  says,  "  I  have  not  read 
one  of  my  poems  since  they  were  printed,   excqyting 
itat  year  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  which  I  fiked  better 
than  I  expected,  but  not  well  enough  to  indooe  me  to  go 
throng^  the  rest — so  I  may  truly  say  with  Macbeth — 
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I  am  afraid  to  think  of  what  I*Te  done — 
Look  on*t  again  I  dare  not. 

This  much  of  MatUda  I  recollect — (for  that  is  not  so 
easilj  forgotten) — that  she  wss  attempted  for  the  mmtiny 
person  of  a  lady  who  is  now  no  more,  so  that  I  am  parti- 
cularly flattered  with  your  distinguishing  it  from  the  others, 
which  are  in  general  mere  shadows.**  I  can  have  no  doubt 
that  the  ladj  he  here  alludes  to,  was  the  object  of  his  own 
unfortunate  first  love  ;  and  as  little,  that  in  the  romantic 
generosity,  both  of  the  youthful  poet  who  fails  to  win  her 
higher  fiivour,  and  of  his  chivalrous  competitor,  we  have 
before  us  something  more  than  a  mere  shadow. 

In  spite  of  these  graceful  characters,  the  inimitable 
scenexy  on  which  they  are  presented,  and  the  splendid  viva- 
city and  thrilling  interest  of  several  chapters  in  the  story — 
such  as  the  opening  interview  of  Bertram  and  Wydiff — the 
flight  up  the  difi*  on  the  Greta — the  first  entrance  of  the 
cave  at  Brignall — the  firing  of  Rokeby  CasUe — an^  the 
catastrophe  in  Egglestone  Abbey ; — ^in  spite  certainly  of 
exquisitely  happy  lines  profusely  scattered  throughout  the 
whole  composition,  and  of  some  detached  images — that  of 
the  setting  of  the  tropical  sun  in  Canto  YI.,  for  example 
— which  were  never  surpassed  by  any  poet ; — ^in  spite  of  all 
these  merits,  the  immediate  success  of  Rokeby  was  greatljr 
inforior  to  that  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake ;  nor  has  it  ever 
since  been  so  much  a  favourite  with  the  public  at  large  as 
any  other  of  his  poetical  romances.  He  ascribes  this 
failure,  in  his  Introduction  of  1 830,  pardy  to  the  radically 
unpoetical  character  of  the  Roundheads ;  but  surely  their 
character  has  its  poetical  side  also,  had  his  prejudices  al- 
lowed him  to  enter  upon  its  study  with  impartial  sympathy. 
Partly  he  blames  the  satiety  of  the  public  ear,  which  had 
had  so  much  of  his  rhythm,  not  only  from  himself,  but 
fit)m  dozens  of  mocking-birds,  male  and  female,  all  more 
or  less  applauded  in  their  day,  and  now  all  equally  forgot 
ten.     This  drcurostanoe,   too,  had  probably  no  slender 
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('fleet ;  the  more  that,  in  defiance  of  all  the  hints  of  his 
friendfl,  he  now  repeated  (with  more  n^[ligenoe)  the  nni* 
fiffin  octosyllabic  couplets  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  instead 
of  recoRing  to  the  more  raried  cadence  of  the  Laj  or 
Manmon.  It  is  fair  to  add  that,  among  the  London  circles 
at  least,  some  sarcastic  flings  in  Mr  Moore's  **  Twopenny 
Post  Bag^  may  have  had  an  nn&Toorable  influence  on  this 
occasion.^  Bat  the  cause  of  failure  which  the  poet  himself 
I^aees  last,  was  unquestionably  the  main  one.  The  deeper 
and  darker  passion  of  Childe  Harold,  the  audacity  c^  its 
aorbid  Toluptuousness,  and  the  melancholy  majesty  of  the 
nofflberi  in  which  it  defied  the  world,  had  taken  the  gene- 
ral hni^gination  by  storm ;  and  Rokeby,  with  many  beau- 
ties and  some  sublimities,  was  pitched,  as  a  whole,  on  a  key 
wkieh  seemed  tame  in  the  comparison. 

I  have  already  adrerted  to  the  &ct  that  Scott  felt  it  a 
relief,  not  a  fatigue,  to  compose  the  Bridal  of  Triermain 
paiipasat  with  Rokeby.  In  answer,  for  example,  to  one 
of  his  printer's  letten,  he  says,  *^  I  fully  share  in  your 
anxiety  to  get  forward  the  grand  work;  but,  I  assure 
yon,  I  feel  the  more  confidence  firom  coquetting  with  the 
goeriUa.''  The  quarto  was  followed,  within  two  months,  by 
the  small  volume  which  had  been  designed  for  a  twin-birth ; 
—the  MS.  had  been  transcribed  by  one  of  the  Ballantynes 
themselTes,  in  order  to  guard  against  any  indiscretion  of 
the  press-people ;  and  the  mystification,  aided  and  abetted 
by  Erskine,  in  no  small  degree  heightened  the  interest  of 
its  rsception.  Except  Morritt,  Scott  had  no  English  con- 
fiflaat.  Whether  any  of  his  companions  in  the  Parliament 
House  were  in  the  secret,  I  have  never  heard  ;  but  I  can 
Ksrcely  belioTe  that  any  of  those  who  had  known  him  and 
Eiddne  firom  their  youth  upwards,  could  have  beUeyed  the 
latter  capable  either  of  the  inrention  or  the  execution  of 
this  airy  and  fascinating  romance  in  little.  Mr  Jeffiney,  as 
It  happened,  made  a  voyage  that  year  to  America,  and  thus 
*  See  Che  Epistle  of  Lady  Corke— and  that  of  Messrs  Lacktngton. 
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lost  the  opportunity  of  immediately  expressing  his  optnion 
either  of  Rokeby  or  of  Triermain.  The  Quarterly  critic  seems 
to  have  been  completely  deceiyed.  *^  The  diction  (he  says) 
undoubtedly  reminds  us  of  a  rhythm  and  cadence  we  have 
heard  before ;  but  the  sentiments,  descriptions,  and  cha- 
racters, have  qualities  that  are  native  and  unborrowed.'* 
If  this  writer  was  (as  I  suppose)  Ellis,  he  no  doubt  considered 
it  as  impossible  that  Scott  should  have  engaged  in  such  a 
scheme  without  giving  him  a  hint  of  it ;  but  to  have  ad- 
mitted into  the  secret  any  one  who  was  likely  to  criticise  the 
piece  seriously,  would  have  been  to  sacrifice  the  very  object 
of  the  device.  Erskine^s  own  suggestion,  that  *'  perhaps  a 
quizzical  review  might  be  got  up,"  led,  I  believe,  to  no- 
thing more  important  than  a  paragraph  in  one  of  the  Edin- 
burgh newspapers.  He  may  be  pardoned  for  having  been 
not  a  little  flattered  to  find  it  generally  considered  as  not 
impossible  that  he  should  have  written  such  a  poem  ;  and  I 
have  heard  James  Ballantyne  say,  that  nothing  could  be 
more  amusing  than  the  style  of  his  Coquetting  on  the  subject 
while  it  was  yet  firesh  ;  but  when  this  first  excitement  was 
over,  his  natural  feeling  of  what  was  due  to  himself,  as  weU 
as  to  his  friend,  dictated  many  a  remonstrance ;  and, 
though  he  ultimately  acquiesced  in  permitting  another 
minor  romance  to  be  put  forth  in  the  same  manner,  he  did 
so  reluctantly,  and  was  far  fix>m  acting  his  part  so  welL 

Scott  says,  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Lord  of  the  Ldef 
— (( As  Mr  Erskine  was  more  than  suspected  of  a  taste  for 
poetry,  and  as  I  took  care,  in  several  places,  to  mix  some- 
thing that  might  resemble  (as  fiur  as  was  in  my  power)  my 
friend's  feeling  and  manner,  the  train  easily  caught,  and 
two  large  editions  were  sold.''  Among  the  passages  to 
which  he  here  alludes,  are  no  doubt  those  m  which  the 
character  of  the  minstrel  Arthur  is  shaded  with  the  colour- 
ings of  an  almost  effeminate  gentleness.  Yet,  in  the  midst 
of  them,  the  '^  mighty  minstrel'*  hftnself,  from  time  to  time, 
escapes ;  as,  ibr  instance,  where  the  lover  bids  Lucy,  in 
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that  exquuite  picture  of  crossing  a  mountain  stream,  trust 
to  his  •»  stalwart  arm" — 

**  Which  conld  jon  oak^  pmone  tmnk  npraar.'* 

Nor  can  I  pass  the  compliment  to  .Scott^s  own  fair  patro- 
ness, where  Lucgr^s  admirer  is  made  to  confess,  with  some 
momentary  hipse  of  gallantry,  that  he 

"  Ne'er  won — heat  meed  to  minstrel  true- 
One  fitvonring  smile  from  fiur  Bucdeach.** 

But,  aboTe  all,  the  choice  of  the  scenery  reveals  the  trea* 
sored  predilections  of  the  poet.  For  who  that  remembers 
the  circumstances  of  hb  first  visit  to  the  vale  of  St  John, 
but  must  recognise  the  impress  of  his  own  real  romance  ? 

As  a  whole,  the  Bridal  of  Triermain  appears  to  me  as 
characteristic  of  Scott  as  any  of  his  larger  poems.  His 
genius  pervades  and  animates  it  beneath  a  thin  and  playful 
Teil,  which  perhaps  adds  as  much  of  grace  as  it  takes  away 
of  splendour.  As  Wordsworth  says  of  the  eclipse  on  the 
lake  of  Lugano — 

"  Tia  sunlight  sheathed  and  gently  charmed ;" 

and  I  think  there  is  at  once  a  lightness  and  a  polish  of 
vernficadon  beyond  what  he  has  elsewhere  attained.  If  it 
be  a  miniature,  it  is  such  a  one  as  a  Cooper  might  have 
hung  feariesdy  beside  the  masterpieces  of  Vandyke. 

The  Introductions  contain  some  of  the  most  exquisite 
passages  he  ever  produced ;  but  their  general  effect  has 
always  struck  me  as  unfortunate.  No  art  can  reconcile  us 
to  contemptuous  sadre  of  the  merest  frivolities  of  modem 
life — some  of  them  already  grown  obsolete — ^interlaid  be- 
tween such  bright  visions  of  the  old  world  of  romance. 
The  ML  is  grievous  from  the  hoary  minatrel  of  Kewark 
and  lus  feverish  tears  on  Killiecrankie,  to  a  pathetic  swain 
^o  can  stoop  to  denounce  as  objects  of  his  jealousy 

^*  The  landaulet  and  four  blood  bays— 
The  Hessian  boot  and  pantaloon." 
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Before  TriermAin  came  out,  Scott  had  taken  wing  for 
Abbotsford  ;  and  indeed  he  seems  to  have  so  contrived  it 
in  his  earlier  period,  that  he  should  not  be  in  Edinburgh 
jfrhen  any  unavowed  work  was  published ;  whereas,  from 
the  first,  in  the  case  of  books  that  bore  his  name  on  the 
title-page,  he  walked  as  usual  to  the  Parliament  House, 
and  bore  all  the  buzz  and  tattle  of  friends  and  acquaintance 
with  an  air  of  good-humoured  equanimity,  or  rather  of  total 
indifference. 

The  limits  of  this  narrative  do  not  admit  of  minute  de- 
tails concerning  the  commercial  adventures  in  which  Scott 
was  entangled ;  and  those  of  the  period  we  have  now 
reached  are  so  painful  that  I  am  very  wiUing  to  spare 
them.  By  the  spring  of  1813  the  crisis  in  the  war  af- 
fected credit  universally;  and  while  the  oldest  firms  in  every 
department  of  the  trade  of  literature  bad  difiiculties  to  con- 
tend with,  the  pressure  brought  many  of  humbler  resources 
to  extremity.  It  was  so  with  the  house  of  John  BaUan- 
tyne  ff  Co. ;  which  had  started  with  no  solid  capital  ex- 
cept what  Scott  supplied ;  and  had  been  entrusted  to  one 
who  never  looked  beyond  the  passing  day — availed  him- 
self with  a  blind  recklessness  of  the  system  of  discounting 
and  renewing  bills— and,  though  attached  to  Scott  by  the 
strongest  ties  of  grateful  veneration,  yet  allowed  himself  to 
neglect  month  after  month  the  most  important  of  hia 
duties — ^that  of  keeping  the  only  moneyed  partner  accu- 
rately informed  as  to  the  actual  obligations  and  resoiuxses 
of  the  establishment. 

Mr  John^s  loose  methods  of  transacting  business  had 
soon  cooled  the  alliance  between  his  firm  and  the  great 
Tory  publisher  of  London.  Murray's  Scotch  agency  waa 
taken  away — he  retained  hardly  any  connection  with  Scott 
himself,  except  as  a  contributor  to  his  Review,  and  fron^ 
time  to  time  a  friendly  visitor  in  Albemarle  Street; 
and  under  these  altered  circumstances,  I  do  not  see 
how  the  whole  concern  of  John  Ballantyne  &  Co.  could 
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We  escaped  the  necessity  of  an  abrupt  and  disastrous 
exposure  witliin  but  a  few  weeks  after  the  appearance 
of  the  TViermavLt  had  not  the  personal  difierenoes  with 
CoD8tid)lc  been  hy  that  time  healed.  Mr  H^nter  had 
now  reibired  from  that  house ;  and  Constable,  released  fi^m 
liis  influence,  had  been  watching  with  hope  the  unconceal- 
able  complication  in  the  afikirs  of  this  fragile  rival.  Con- 
stable had  never  faultered  in  his  conviction  that  Scott  must 
contmne  to  be  the  ruling  spirit  in  the  Hterature  of  their 
iige:  and  there  were  few  sacrifices  which  that  sanguine 
Hum  would  not  have  made  to  regain  his  hold  on  the  un- 
matched author.  The  Ballantynes  saw  the  opening  for 
belp,  and  their  advances  were  well  met ;  but  some  quite 
uoezpected  calls  on  Scott  compelled  him  to  interfere  directly, 
and  he  began  in  his  own  person  a  negotiation  which, 
though  at  the  time  he  likened  it  to  that  pf  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  was  far  from  being  capriciously  protracted,  or 
from  leading  only  to  a  brief  and  barren  truce.  Constable, 
flattered  in  Umine  by  the  offer,  on  fair  terms,  of  a  fourth 
part  of  the  remaining  copyright  of  Rokeby,  agreed  to 
relieve  the  labouring  firm  of  a  mass  of  its  stock :  the  part- 
aen  to  exert  themselves  in  getting  rid  of  the  residue, 
and  then  wind  up  their  publishing  concern  with  all  conve- 
nient ^leed.  This  was  a  great  relief:  on  the  18th  of  May 
1818,  Scott  writes  to  Mr  John — '^  For  the  first  time  these 
many  weeks,  I  shall  lay  my  head  on  a  quiet  pillow  :**  but 
there  was  still  much  to  be  achieved.  The  warehouse  must 
still  groan  under  unsaleable  quires — the  desk,  too  late 
explored,  shewed  a  dismal  vista  of  approaching  demand. 
Scott  was  too  just  not  to  take  something  of  the  blame  upon 
jiimself ;  the  accumulated  stock  bore  witness  against  too 
many  of  his  own  plans  and  suggestions :  nor  could  he 
acquit  himself  of  carelessness  in  not  having  forced  the 
manager  to  greater  exactness  in  the  detailing  of  accounts. 
But  still  he  felt  that  he  had  serious  reason  for  complaint ; 
and  the  letter  of  which  a  sentence  has  just  been  quoted 
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ends  ID  these  words,  whicb  ought  to  haye  prodnced  the 
deeper  inipreflston  because  of  their  gentleness  : — ^*  Adien« 
my  dear  John.  If  I  have  eter  expressed  myself  with 
irritation  in  speaking  of  this  business^  you  must  impute 
it  to  the  sudden^  extensive^  and  UMxpecM  embarrossmentsf 
in  which  I  found  myself  involved  all  at  once.  If  to  your 
real  goodness  of  heart  and  integrity,  and  to  the  quickness 
and  acuteness  of  your  talents,  you  added  habits  of  more 
Universal  circumspection,  and,  above  all,  the  courage  to 
tell  disagreeable  truths  to  those  whom  you  hold  in  regard, 
t  pronounce  that  the  world  never  held  such  a  man  of 
business.  These  it  must  be  your  study  to  add  io  your 
other  good  qualities.  Meantime,  as  some  one  says  to 
Swiftf  I  love  you  with  all  your  failings.  Fray  make  an 
effort  and  love  me  with  all  mine.    Younj  trnlv,    W.S." 

*^  P.  8. — Jan^  has  behaved  very  well  during  this  whole 
transaction,  and  has  been  most  steadily  attentive  to  bua* 
ness.  I  am  convinced  that  the  more  he  works  the  better 
his  health  will  be.  One  or  other  of  you  tnVi  need  to  he 
constantly  in  the  printing-office  henceforward — it  is  the 
sheet-anchor." 

The  allusion  in  this  posUtcript  to  the  printer^s  healtik 
reminds  roe  that  Scott^s  letters  to  himself  are  full  of  hints 
on  that  subject,  even  from  a  very  early  period  of  their 
connexion ;  and  these  hints  are  all  to  the  same  effect. 
One  letter  (Ashestiel,  1610)  will  be  a  sufficient  specimen  : 
— '^  I  am  very  sorry  for  the  state  of  yomr  health,  and 
should  be  still  more  so,  were  I  not  certain  that  I  can  pre^ 
scribe  for  yon  as  well  as  any  physician  in  Edinburgh. 
Yon  have  naturally  an  athletic  constitution  and  a  hearty 
stomach,  and  these  sgree  very  ill  with  a  sedentary  life 
and  the  habits  of  indolence  which  it  brings  on.  You  must 
poritively  put  yourself  on  a  regimen  as  to  eating,  not  for  a 
mohth  or  two«  but  for  a  year  at  least,  and  take  regular 
exercise — ^and  my  life  for  yours." — ^Among  the  early  peta 
at  Abbotsford  'there  was  a  hoge  ravenf  whose  powers  of 
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fpeeoli  were  remarkable,  nnd  who  died  in  consequence  of 
•n  equally  remarkable  yoracity.  Thenceforth,  Scott  often 
repeated  to  bis  old  friend,  and  occasionally  scribbled  by 
way  of  postscript  to  his  notes  on  business — 

**  When  you  are  craving. 
Remember  the  Raren.** 

Sometimes  the  formula  is  varied  to — 

*•  When  yon're  dined  half, 
Think  on  poor  Ralph  !  '* 

His  preachments  of  regularity  in  book-keeping  to 
John,  and  of  abstinence  from  good  cheer  to  James, 
were  equally  vain ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
aOowed  that  the  '^  hard  skirmishes,^^  as  he  calls  them,  of 
May  1813,  do  not  seem  to  have  left  on  himself  all  the 
impresmon  that  might  have  been  anticipated.  He  was  in 
the  most  vigorous  of  his  prime :  his  temperament  was 
buoyant  and  hopeful :  nothing  had  occurred  to  check  his 
confidence  in  the  resources  of  his  own  genius  and  indus- 
try. So  it  was,  that  ere  many  weeks  had  passed,*  he  was 
preparing  (resh  embarrassments  for  himself  by  bidding  lor 
another  parcel  of  land.  As  early  as  the  20th  of  June 
be  writes  to  Constable  as  being  already  aware  of  this 
matter,  and  alleges  his  anxiety  *^  to  close  at  once  with  a 
very  capricious  person,**  as  the  only  reason  that  could  have 
induced  him  to  o£fer  for  L.6000  the  whole  copyright  of  an 
as  yet  unwritten  poem,  to  be  called  ^*  The  Nameless 
Glen.**  A  long  correspondence  ensued,  in  the  course  of 
which  Scott  mentions  *'  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,**  as  a  title 
which  bad  suggested  itself  to  him  in  place  of  ^^  The  Name- 
less Glen  ;**  but  as  the  negotiation  did  not  succeed,  I  may 
pa»  its  details.  The  new  property  which  he  was  so 
eager  to  acquire,  was  that  hilly  tract  stretching  from  the 
old  Roman  road  near  Turn-again  towards  the  Cauldshiels 
Loch :  a  then  desolate  and  naked  mountain-mere,  which 
he  likens,  in  a  letter  of  this  summer,  to  the  Lake  of  lk» 
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Genie  and  the  Fishennan  in  the  Arabian  Tale.  To  oin 
tain  this  lake  at  one  extremity  of  his  estate,  as  a  oontrast 
to  the  Tweed  at  the  other,  was  a  prospect  for  which  hardly 
any  sacrifice  wonld  have  appeared  too  much ;  and  he  con- 
trived to  gratify  his  wishes  in  the  course  of  July.  Nor 
was  he,  I  must  add,  more  able  to  control  some  of  his  minor 
tastes.  I  find  him  writing  to  Teny  on  the  same  20th  of 
June,  about  "  that  splendid  lot  of  ancient  armout*,  ad- 
vertised by  Winstanley,"  a  celebrated  auctioneer  in  Lon- 
don, of  which  he  had  the  strongest  fancy  to  make  spoil, 
though  he  was  at  a  loss  to  know  where  it  should  be  placed 
when  it  reached  Abbotsford ;  and  on  the  2d  of  July,  this 
acquisition  also  having  been  settled,  he  says  to  the  same 
correspondent — ^*  I  have  written  to  Mr  Winstanley.  My 
bargain  with  Constable  was  otherwise  arranged,  but  little 
John  is  to  find  the  needful  article,  and  I  shall  take  care  of 
Mr  Winstanley^s  interest,  who  has  behaved  too  handsomely 
in  this  matter  to  be  trusted  to  the  mercy  of  our  little  friend 
the  Picaroon,  who  is,  notwithstanding  his  many  excellent 
qualities,  a  little  on  the  score  of  old  Grobbo— doth  some- 
what smack — somewhat  grow  to." 

On  the  1 2th  of  July,  as  usual,  he  removed  to  Tweedside ; 
but  he  had  not  long  enjoyed  himself  in  sketching  out  woods 
and  walks  for  the  borders  of  his  Fairy  Lake  before  he  re- 
ceived sharp  admonishment.  Two  lines  of  a  letter  to  the 
"  little  Picaroon,"  dated  July  24th,  speak  already  to  a 
series  of  annoyances: — **  Dear  John, — ^I  sent  you  the 
order,  and  have  only  to  hope  it  arrived  safe  and  in  good 
time.  I  waked  the  boy  at  three  o*cIock  myself,  having 
slept  little,  less  on  account  of  the  money  than  of  the  time. 
Surely  you  should  have  written,  three  or  four  days  before, 
the  probable  amount  of  the  deficit,  and,  as  on  former  occa- 
sions, I  would  have  furnished  you  with  means  of  meeting 
it.  These  expresses,  besides  every  other  inconvenience, 
excite  suiprise  in  my  family  and  in  the  neighbourhood.  I 
know  no  justifiable  occasion  for  them  but  the  unexpected 
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of  a  bin.  I  do  not  consider  you  as  answerable  for 
tlie  Buooeas  of  plans,  bnt  I  do  and  must  hold  you  respon- 
aUe  for  giving  me,  in  distinct  and  plain  terms,  your  opinion 
as  to  any  difficuldes  which  may  occur,  and  that  in  such 
time  that  I  may  make  arrangements  to  obviate  them  if 
ponble." 

The  affidr  of  the  24th  itself  was  aggravated  by  the  dr^ 
cmnstance  that  Scott  had  been  prepared  to  start  on  the 
25th  for  a  visit  in  a  different  county :  to  that  the  worst 
coBsequences  that  had  so  late  alarmed  his  manager^  must 
have  been  after  all  unavoidable  if  he  had  deferred  his  mes- 
senger but  a  few  hours  more. 

Seott  proceeded,  accordingly,  to  join  a  gay  and  festive 
drde,  whom  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  had  assembled  about 
him  on  first  taking  possession  of  the  magnificent  Castle  of 
Drumlanrig,  in  Nithsdale,  the  principal  messuage  of  the 
dukedom  of  Queensberry,  which  had  recently  lapsed  into 
his  fiunily.  Bnt  post  equitem  sedet  atra  cura — a  second  and 
a  third  of  these  unwelcome  missives,  rendered  necessary  by 
neglect  of  precisely  the  same  kind,  reached  him  in  the  midst 
of  this  scene  of  rejoicing. 

He  had  been  engaged  also  to  meet  the  Marquis  of  Aber- 
com  at  Carlisle,  in  the  first  week  of  August,  on  business 
connected  with  his  brother  Thomases  late  administration 
of  that  nobleman^s  afialrs ;  and  he  had  designed  to  pass 
fit>m  Dmmlanrig  to  Carlisle  for  his  purpose,  without  going 
ba^k  to  Abbotsford.  In  consequence  of  these  repeated 
hamssments,  however,  he  so  far  altered  his  plans  as  to  cut 
short  his  stay  at  Drumlanrig,  and  turn  homewards  for  two 
or  three  days,  where  James  Ballantyne  met  him  with  such 
a  statement  as  in  some  measure  relieved  his  mind. 

He  then  proceeded  to  fulfil  his  engagement  with  Lord 
Aberoom,  whom  he  encountered  travelling  in  a  rather  pe- 
culiar style  between  Carlisle  and  Longtown.  The  kdies 
of  the  family  and  the  household  occupied  four  or  five  car- 
riages, all  drawn  by  the  Marquises  own  horses,  while  the 
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noble  Lord  Kimself  brought  up  the  reHr,  mounted  on  Iksm* 
back,  and  decorated  with  the  ribbon  of  the  Garter.  On 
meeting  the  cavalcade,  Scott  tamed  with  them,  and  he 
was  not  a  little  amused  when  they  reached  the  village  of 
Longtown,  which  he  had  ridden  through  an  hour  beforet 
with  the  preparations  which  he  found,  there  made  for  tho 
dinner  of  the  party.  The  Marquises  major-domo  and  cook 
had  arrived  there  early  in  the  morning,  and  everything 
was  now  arranged  for  his  reception  in  the  little  public 
house,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  style  of  his  own  man- 
sions. The  ducks  and  geese  that  had  been  dabbling  three 
or  four  hours  ago  in  the  village  pond,  were  now  ready  to 
make  their  appearance  under  numberless  disguises ;  a  re- 
gular bill>of-fare  flanked  the  Marquises  allotted  cover; 
every  huckaback  towel  in  the  place  had  been  pressed  to 
do  service  as  a  napkin ;  and  the  landlady's  poor  remnaata 
of  crockery  had  been  fiirbished  up,  and  mustered  in  solemn 
order  on  a  crazy  beaufiet,  which  was  to  represent  a  side*- 
board  worthy  of  LucuUus.  I  think  it  worth  while  to  pre- 
serve this  anecdote,  which  Scott  delighted  in  telling,  as 
perhaps  the  last  relic  of  a  style  of  manners  now  passed  away« 
uid  never  likely  to  be  nsTived  »nong  ». 

Having  despatched  this  dinner  and  his  business,  ScotI 
again  turned  southwards,  intending  to  spend  a  few  days 
at  Rokeby ;  but  on  reaching  Penrith,  the  landlord  placed 
a  letter  in  his  hands :  ecce  iierum — ^it  was  once  more  a  cry 
of  distress  from  John  fiallant}iie.  Having  once  more  de- 
spatched a  cheque  and  a  gentle  remonstrance  to  £din-> 
burgh,  he  rode  on  to  Brought  but  there  he  received 
such  a  painful  account  of  Mrs  Morritt's  health,  that  he 
abandoned  his  intention  of  proceeding  to  Rokeby;  and 
indeed  it  was  much  better  that  he  should  be  at  Abbots- 
lord  again ;  for  by  this  time  the  whole  of  these  affiiars  had 
reached  a  second  crisis.  Again  Constable  was  consulted ; 
and  now  a  detailed  statement  was  submitted  to  him.  On 
examining  it,  he  so  expressed  himself,  that  all  the  partners 
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ecinearred  in  the  necessity  of  submitting  forthwith  to  steps 
not  ]e»  decifflve  than  painful.  Constable  again  relieved 
tliein  of  some  of  their  crushing  stock;  but  he  frankly 
owned  tiiat  be  could  not  do  in  that  way  enough  to  serve 
them  effiMstually ;  and  Scott  was  constrained  to  have  re* 
eoorse  to  the  Dnke  of  Buocleuch,  who  with  the  kindest 
promptitude  gave  him  a  guarantee  to  the  extent  of 
£4000,  immediately  available  in  the  money  market — • 
the  poet  insuring  his  life  for  that  sum,  and  depositing 
the  insurance  as  security  with  the  Duke;  while  John 
Ballantyne  agreed,  in  place  of  a  Idsurely  winding  up 
of  the  publishing  afibir,  to  terminate  it  with  the  utmost 
possible  speed,  and  endeavour  to  establish  himself  as  an 
auctioneer  of  books,  antiquities,  and  objects  of  vertu. 
How  bitterly  must  Scott  have  felt  his  situation  when  he 
wrote  thus  to  John  on  the  16th  August: — ^^  With  regard 
to  the  printing,  it  is  my  intention  to  retire  from  that  also 
so  soon  as  I  can  possibly  do  so  with  safety  to  myself,  and 
with  the  regard  I  shall  always  entertain  for  James's  interest. 
Whatever  loss  I  may  sustain  will  be  preferable  to  the  life 
I  have  lately  led,  when  I  seem  surrounded  by  a  sort  of 
magic  drde,  which  neither  permits  me  to  remain  at  home 
in  peace,  nor  to  stir  abroad  with  pleasure.  Your  first  ex- 
ertion as  an  auctioneer  may  probably  be  on  '  that  distin- 
guished, select,  and  inimitable  collection  of  books,  made  by 
an  amateur  of  this  city  retiring  from  business.*  I  do  not 
feel  either  health  or  confidence  in  my  own  powers  sufficient 
to  authorise  me  to  take  a  long  price  for  a  new  poem,  until 
tiiese  affiiirs  shall  have  been  in  some  measure  digested." 
There  still  remained  a  difficult  digestion.  His  correspon- 
dence on  to  Christmas  is  deeply  chequered ;  but  the  nature 
of  the  details  may  be  guessed  by  such  as  have  had  expe- 
fienoe  in  the  merchandise  of  literature ;  and  few  others,  I 
•oppose,  will  regret  their  curtailment. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  distressing  occurrences  that 
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Scott  received  two  letters — one  from  Dr  Stuiier  Clarke^ 
private  librarian  to  the  Regent,  and  another,  more  formal, 
from  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  Lord  Chamberlain,  ivinoonc- 
ing  His  Ro}'al  Highnesses  desire  to  nominate  him  to  the 
office  of  Poet-laureate,  which  had  just  fallen  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Mr  Pye.  Its  emoluments  were  understood  by  him 
to  be  "  L.400,  or  at  least  L.SOO  a-year ;''  at  that  time 
such  an  accession  of  income  must  have  been  welcome ;  and 
at  any  rate,  what  the  Sovereign  designed  aa  a  favour  and  a 
distinction  could  not  be  lightly  waived  by  Walter  Scott. 
He  felt,  however,  that  holdi^  already  two  lucrative  offioes 
in  the  gift  of  the  Cfrovm,  he  could  not  gracefully  accept  a 
third,  entirely  unconnected  with  his  own  legal  profession, 
while  so  many  eminent  men  remained  wholly  dependent  on 
their  literary  exertions  ;  and  the  friends  whom  he  consulted, 
especially  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  all  concurring  in  the 
propriety  of  these  scruples,  he  declined  the  royal  offer.  It 
is  evident  that  from  the  first  he  had  had  Mr  Southey*s  caae 
in  his  contemplation.  The  moment  he  made  up  his  mind  aa 
to  himself,  he  wrote  to  Mr  Croker  and  others  in  the  Prince 
Regent*s  confidence,  suggesting  that  name :  and  he  had  soon 
to  congratulate  his  firiend  of  Keswick  on  assuming  the  ofli- 
cial  laurel,  which  *^  had  been  worn  of  old  by  Dry  den  and 
more  lately  by  Warton/^  Mr  Southey,  in  an.  essay  long 
subsequent  to  his  death,  says — *^  Sir  Walter^s  conduct  was, 
as  it  alwnys  was,  characteristically  fiiendly  and  generoua.** 
This  happened  in  September.  October  brought  another 
succession  of  John  Ballantyne^s  missives,  to  one  of  which 
Scott  answers : — '*  For  Heaven's  sake,  treat  me  as  a  man, 
not  as  a  milch-cow ;  ^^ — and  a  third  crisis,  at  the  approach  of 
the  Martinmas  term,  was  again  weathered  with  the  nairoweat 
difficulty — diiefiy,  as  before,  through  the  intervention  of 
Constable.  All  these  annoyances  produced  no  change  what* 
ever  in  his  habits  of  industry.  During  these  anxious  month* 
of  September,  October,  and  November,  he  kept  feeding 
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the  pren  from  daf  to  day  both  with  the  annotated  text 
of  the  clofflDg  volumes  of  Swift's  works,  and  with  the 
MS.  of  his  Life  of  the  Dean.  He  had  also  proceeded  to 
mitiire  in  his  mind  the  plan  of  the  Lord  of  the  Isles, 
and  execnted '  such  a  portion  of  the  First  Canto  as  gare 
him  confidence  to  renew  his  negotiation  with  Constable  for 
the  sale  of  the  whole,  or  part  of  its  copyright.  It  was, 
moreoTer,  at  this  period,  that  his  eye  chanced  to  light 
once  more  on  the  Ashestiel  fragment  of  Waverley,  He 
read  over  those  introductory  chapters — thought  they  had 
been  underralued — and  determined  to  finish  the  story. 

It  is  proper  to  mention,  that,  in  the  very  agony  of  these 
perplexities,  the  unfortunate  Maturin  received  fh>m  him  a 
timely  succour  of  L.50,  rendered  doubly  acceptable  by  the 
hind  and  judicious  letter  of  advice  in  which  it  was  enclosed ; 
and  I  have  befi)re  me  ample  evidence  that  his  benevolence 
had  been  extended  to  other  struggling  brothers  of  the  trade, 
eten  when  he  must  often  have  had  actual  difficulty  to  meet 
the  immediate  expenditure  of  his  own  fiunily. 

The  great  successes  of  the  Allied  Powers  in  the  cam- 
piigns  of  1813  gave  a  salutaiy  stimulus  to  commercial 
enterprise :  and  the  return  of  general  confidence  facilitated 
many  arrangements  in  which  Scott's  interests  were  involved. 
He,  however,  needed  no  such  considerations  to  heighten 
his  patriotic  enthusiasm,  which  overflowed  in  two  songs — 
one  of  them  never  since,  I  believe,  omitted  at  any  celebra- 
^  of  the  anniversaiy  of  Mr  Pitt's  death — 

^  0  dread  was  the  time  and  more  dreadful  the  omen, 
When  the  brave  on  Marengo  lay  slaughter'd  in  vain.*' 

He  also  wrote  an  address  to  the  Sovereign  for  the  Magis- 
tracy of  Edinburgh,  which  was  privately  acknowledged  to 
the  penman,  by  his  Royal  Highnesses  command,  as  "  the 
most  elegant  congratulation  a  sovereign  ever  received  or  a 
rabject  offered."  The  Magistrates  accordingly  found  par- 
ticular gracioQsness  at  Carlton  House ;    and  on  their  re- 
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turn  (Christmas,  1813)  presented  Scott  with  the  freedom 
of  his  native  city  and  a  very  handsome  piece  of  plate. 

I  must,  however,  open  the  year  1814  with  a  mehincholy 
story.  Mention  has  been  made  in  connection  with  an  un- 
lucky edition  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  of  Henry  Weber, 
a  (rerman  scholar,  who,  escaping  to  this  country  in  1804, 
from  misfortunes  in  his  own,  excited  Scott*8  compas- 
sion, and  was  thenceforth  furnished,  through  his  means, 
with  literary  employment  of  various  sorts.  Weber  was  a 
man  of  considerable  learning ;  but  Scott,  as  was  his  cus- 
tom, appears  to  have  formed  an  exaggerated  notion  of  his 
capacity,  and  certmnly  countenanced  him,  to  his  own  severe 
cost,  in  several  most  unhappy  undertakings.  When  not 
engaged  on  things  of  a  more  ambitious  character,  he  had 
acted  for  ten  years  as  his  protector*s  amanuensis,  and  when 
the  family  were  in  Edinburgh,  he  very  often  dined  with 
them.  There  was  something  very  interesting  in  his  i^- 
pearance  and  manners ':  he  had  a  fair,  open  countenance, 
in  which  the  honesty  and  the  enthusiasm  of  his  nation  were 
alike  visible ;  his  demeanour  was  gentle  and  modest ;  and 
he  had  not  only  a  stock  of  curious  antiquarian  knowledge, 
but  the  reminiscences,  which  he  detailed  with  amusing  sim- 
plicity, of  an  early  life  chequered  with  many  strange- 
enough  adventures.  He  was,  in  short,  much  a  &vourite 
with  Scott  and  all  the  household  ;  and  was  invited  to  dine 
with  them  so  frequently,  chiefly  because  his  fnend  was 
aware  that  he  had  an  unhappy  propensity  to  drinking,  and 
was  anxious  to  keep  him  away  from  places  where  he  might 
have  been  more  likely  to  indulge  it.  This  vice  had  been 
growing  on  him  ;  and  of  late  Scott  had  found  it  necessary  to 
make  some  rather  severe  remonstrances  about  habits  which 
were  at  once  injuring  his  health  and  interrupting  his  literary 
industry.  They  had,  however,  parted  kindly  when  Scott  left 
Edinburgh  at  Christmas ;  and  the  day  afler  his  return, 
Weber  attended  him  as  usual  in  hb  library — being  em* 
ployed  in  transcribing  extracts  during  several  hours,  while 
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kii  friend,  seated  over  Rgninst  him,  continaed  working  at 
the  life  of  Swift.     The  light  beginning  to  fail,  Scott  threw 
himself  back  in  his  chair,  and  was  about  to  ring  for  candles, 
when  he  observed  the  €rerman*s  ejes  fixed  upon  him  with 
ah  unnsnal  solemnit^r  of  expression.     '^  Webcr,^'  said  he, 
**  what's  the  matter  with  you  ?  "     "Mr  Scott,"  said  Weber, 
ri^gi  ^'  jou  have  long  insulted  me,  and  I  can  bear  it  no 
longer.     I  have  brought  a  pair  of<-pistols  with  me,  and 
must  insist  on  your  taking  one  of  them  instantly  ;**  and  with 
tiiat  he  produced  the  weapons,  which  had  been  deposited 
under  his  chair,  and  laid  one  of  them  on  Scotf  s  manuscript. 
'^  Ton  are  mistaken,  I  think,**  said  Scott,  "  in  your  way  of 
setting  about  this  afiiiir— but  no  matter.     It  can,  however, 
be  no  part  of  your  object  to  annoy  Mrs  Scott  and  the 
children  ;  therefore,  if  you  please,  we  will  put  the  pistols 
into   the   drawer  till  after   dinner,  and  then  arrange  to 
go  out  together  like  gentlemen."     Weber  answered  with 
equal  coolness,  "  I  believe  that  will  be  better,**  and  laid 
the  second  pistol  also  on  the  table.     Scott  locked  them 
both  in  lus  desk,  and  said,  "  I  am  glad  you  have  felt  the 
propriety  of  what  I  suggested — let  me  only  request  farther, 
that  nothing  may  occur  while  we  are  at  dinner  to  give  my 
wife  any  suspicion  of  what  has  been  passing.**     Weber 
■gain  assented,  and  Scott  withdrew  to  his  dressing-room, 
from  which  he  despatched  a  message  to  one  of  Weber*8 
companions, — and  then   dinner   was  served,  and  Weber 
joined  the  circle  as  usual.      He  conducted  himself  with 
eompofure,  and  everything  seemed  to  go  on  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  until  whisky  and  hot  water  being  produced, 
Scott,  instead  of  inviting  his  guest  to  help  himself,  mixed 
two  moderate    tumblers  of  toddy,   and    handed  one   of 
them  to  Weber,   who,   upon   that,   started    up   with    a 
furious  countenance,   but  instantly  sat  down  again,  and 
when  Mrs  Scott  expressed  her  fear  that  he  was  ill,  an- 
swered placidly  that  he  was  liable  to  spasms,  but  that  the 
pain  was  gone.     He  then  took  the  glass,  eagerly  gulped 
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down  its  ooiitento,  and  pushed  it  back  to  Scott.  At  tbk 
moment  the  friend  who  had  been  sent  for  made  his  appear- 
ance ;  and  Weber,  on  seeing  him  enter  the  room,  rushed 
past  him  and  out  of  the  house,  without  stopping  to  put  on 
his  hat.  The  friend,  who  pursued  instantly,  came  up  with 
him  at  the  end  of  the  street,  and  did  all  he  could  to  soothe 
his  agitation,  but  in  vain.  The  same  evening  he  was  ob- 
liged to  be  put  into  a  strait- waistcoat ;  and  though  in  a&w 
days  he  exhibited  such  symptoms  of  recovery  that  he  was 
allowed  to  go  by  himself  to  pay  a  visit  in  the  North  of 
England,  he  there  soon  relapsed,  and  continued  ever  after- 
wards a  hopeless  lunatic,  being  supported  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  in  June  1818,  at  Scott^s  expense,  in  an  asylum  at 
York. 

On  the  first  of  July  1814,  the  Swift,  nineteen  volumes 
8vo,  at  length  issued  Gcom  the  press.  This  adventure, 
undertaken  by  Constable  in  1808^  had  been  proceeded  in 
during  all  the  variety  of  their  personal  relations,  and  now 
came  forth  when  author  and  publisher  felt  more  warmly 
towards  each  other  than  perhaps  they  had  ever  before 
done.  The  impression  was  of  1 250  copies ;  and  a  r^rint  of 
similar  extent  was  called  for  in  1824.  Scott  added  to  his 
edition  many  admirable  pieces,  both  in  prose  and  verse, 
which  had  never  before  been  printed,  and  still  more,  which 
had  escaped  notice  amidst  old  bundles  of  pamphlets  and 
broadsides.  To  the  illustration  of  these  and  of  all  the 
better  known  writings  of  the  Dean,  he  brought  the  same 
qualifications  which  had,  by  general  consent,  distinguished 
his  Dryden :  ^*  uniting,"  as  the  Edinburgh  Review  exprofisea 
it,  ^*'  to  the  minute  knowledge  and  patient  research  of  the 
Malones  and  Chalmerses,  a  vigour  of  judgment  and  a  viva- 
city of  style  to  which  they  had  no  pretensions."  His  bio- 
graphical narrative,  introductory  essays,  and  notes  show, 
indeed,  an  intimacy  of  aoquuntance  with  the  obscurest  de- 
tails of  the  political,  social,  and  literaiy  history  of  the  period 
of  Queen  Anne,  which  it  is  impossible  to  consider  without 
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ftding  a  Hvely  regret  that  he  never  aocoroplished  a  loDg- 
dieriahed  purpose  of  editing  Pope.  It  has  been  specially 
unfbrtanate  for  that  ^^  true  deacon  of  the  craft,"  as  Scott 
often  called  him,  that  first  Goldsmith,  and  then  Scott,  should 
haTe  taken  up,  only  to  abandon  it,  the  project  of  writing 
his  life  and  annotating  his  works. 

The  Edinburgh  Reviewer  thus  characterises  the  Memoir 
of  the  Dean  of  St  Fatrick*s : — 

"  It  is  not  much  like  the  production  of  a  mere  man  of  letters, 
oraikstidioiiS  speculator  in  sentiment  and  morality;  bat  exhibits 
throogfaont,  and  in  a  reiy  pleasing  form,  the  good  sense  and  large 
ftoleiBtion  of  a  man  of  the  world,  with  much  of  that  generous 
aUowanee  for  the 

*  Wmn  of  the  tesT«  and  folUes  of  ib«  wiM,* 

wfaieb  gemns  too  often  requires,  and  should  therefore  always  be 
most  forward  to  show.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  avoid  notic- 
ing that  Mr  Soott  is  by  £»  too  favourable  to  the  personal  character 
of  his  author,  whom  we  think  it  would  really  be  injurious  to  the 
eause  of  morality  to  allow  to  pass  either  as  a  y&cj  dignified,  or  a 
very  amiable  person.  The  truth  is,  we  think,  that  he  was  ex- 
tremely ambitious,  arrogant,  and  selfish ;  of  a  morose,  vindictive, 
and  haughty  temper ;  and  though  capable  of  a  sort  of  patronising 
gonerosity  towards  bb  dependents,  and  of  some  attachment  towards 
those  who  had  long  known  and  flattered  him,  his  general  demea- 
nour, both  in  public  and  private  life,  appears  to  have  been  far  from 
excmpbry ;  destitute  of  temper  and  magnanimity,  and  we  will  add, 
of  principle,  in  the  former ;  and  in  the  latter,  of  tenderness,  fidelity, 
or  compassion." — Vol.  xviL  p.  9. 

I  have  no  desire  to  break  a  lance  in  this  place  in  de- 
fence of  Swift.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  he 
atands  at  all  distinguished  among  politicians  (least  of 
all,  among  the  politicians  of  his  time)  for  laxity  of  prin- 
ciple ;  nor  can  I  consent  to  charge  his  private  demean- 
our with  the  absence  either  of  tenderness,  or  fidelity,  or 
compassion^  But  who  ever  dreamed — most  assuredly  not 
Scott — of  holding  up  the  Dean  of  St  Patrick's  as 
on  the   whole   an    '^exemplary  character?"     The   bio* 
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grapber  felt,  whatever  his  critic  may  have  thoaght  oil 
the  subject,  that  a  vdn  of  morbid  humour  ran  through 
Swift^s  whole  existence,  both  mental  and  physical,  from 
the  beginning.  '*  He  early  adopted,**  sa^-s  Scott,  "  the 
custom  of  observing  his  birthday  as  a  term  not  of  joy  but 
of  sorrow,  and  of  reading,  when  it  recurred,  the  striking 
passage  of  Scripture  in  which  Job  laments  and  execrates 
the  day  upon  which  it  was  said  in  liis  &ther*s  house  that  a 
man-child  was  horn  ;**  and  I  should  have  expected  that  any 
man  who  had  considered  the  black  close  of  the  career  thus 
early  clouded,  and  read  the  entry  of  Swifl*s  diary  on  the 
fbneral  of  Stella,  his  epitaph  on  himself,  and  the  testament 
by  which  he  disposed  of  his  fortune,  would  have  been  will- 
ing, like  Scott,  to  dwell  on  the  splendour  of  his  immortal 
genius,  and  the  many  traits  of  manly  generosity  "  whidi 
he  unquestionably  exhibited,"  rather  than  on  the  fiiults  and 
foibles  of  nameless  and  inscrutable  disease,  which  tormented 
and  embittered  the  far  greater  part  of  his  earthly  being. 
What  the  critic  saya  of  the  practical  and  business-like  style 
of  Scott*s  biography,  appears  very  just — and  I  think  the 
circumstance  eminently  characteristic ;  nor,  on  the  whole, 
could  his  edition,  as  an  edition,  have  been  better  dealt 
with  than  in  the  Essay  which  I  have  quoted.  It  was  by 
the  way,  written  by  Mr  Jeffrey  at  Constable*s  particular 
request.  "  It  was,  I  think,  the  first  time  I  ever  asked 
such  a  thing  of  him,"  the  bookseller  said  to  mc  ;  '*  and  I 
assure  you  the  result  was  no  encouragement  to  repeat  such 
petitions.**  Mr  Jeffi*ey  attacked  Swifl*s  whole  character 
at  great  length,  and  with  consummate  dexterity  ;  and,  in 
Constable's  opinion,  his  article  threw  such  a  cloud  on  the 
Dean  as  materinlly  checked  for  a  time  the  popularity  of 
his  writings.  Admirable  as  the  paper  is  in  point  of  ability, 
I  think  Mr  Constable  may  have  considerably  exaggerated 
its  effects ;  but  in  those  days  it  must  have  been  difficult 
for  him  to  form  an  impartial  opinion  upon  such  a  question  ; 
lor,  as  Johnson  said  of  Cave  that  **  he  could  not  spit  over 
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his  vlodow  without  thinking  of  The  Gentleman's  Maga^- 
Boe,**  I  believe  Constable  allowed  nothing  to  intemipt  his 
paternal  pride  in  the  concerns  of  his  Review,  until  Waver- 
ley  opened  another  periodical  publication  still  more  impor* 
tant  to  his  fortunes. 

And  this  oonsnmmation  was  not  long  delayed.     Be- 
fore Christmas  Erskine  had   perused  the   greater    part 
of  the  first  volume,  and  expressed  his  decided    opinion 
tbat  Waverlej  would  prove  the  most  popular  of  all  his 
friend's  writings.     The  MS.  was  forthwith  copied  bj  John 
fiallantyne,  and  sent  to  press.      As  soon  as  a  volume 
wu  printed,  Ballantyne  conveyed  it  to  Constable,  who  did 
Dot  for  a  moment  doubt  from  what  pen  it  proceeded,  but 
took  a  few  days  to  consider  of  the  matter,  and  then  ofiered 
L.700  for  the  copyright.     When  we  recollect  what  the 
state  of  novel  literature  in  those  days  was,  and  that  the 
only  exceptions  to  its  mediocrity,  the  Irish  Tales  of  Miss 
Sdgeworth,  however  appreciated  in  refined  circles,  had  a 
orculation  so  limited  that  she  had  never  realized  a  tithe  of 
L.700  by  the  best  of  them — ^it  must  be  allowed  that  Con> 
stable's  ofier  wss  a  liberal  one.      Scott's  answer,  however, 
WIS,  that  L.700  was  too  much  in  case  the  novel  should 
not  be  successful,  and  too  little  if  it  should.     He  added, 
^^  If  our  fat  friend  had  said  L.IOOO,  I  should  have  been 
staggered."     John  did  not  forget  to  convey  this  last  hint 
to  Constable,  but  the  latter  did  not  choose  to  act  upon  it  ^ 
and  ultimately  a^eed  to  an  equal  division  of  profits  be- 
tween himself  and  the  author. 

There  was  a  considerable  pause  between  the  finishing  of 
the  first  volume  and  the  beginning  of  the  second.  Con- 
stable, eager  about  an  extensive  Supplement  to  his  Encyclo- 
pcedia  Britannica,  earnestly  requested  Scott  to  undertake  a 
&w  articles ;  and,  anxious  to  gratify  the  generous  bookseller^ 
he  laid  aside  his  tale  until  he  had  finished  two  essays — those 
on  Chivalry  and  the  Drama.     They  were  written  in  the 
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eonne  of  April  and  May,  and  lie  reoeiTed  for  each  of  tliem 
L.100. 

A  letter  of  the  9th  July  to  Mr  Morritt  giyes  in  more 
exact  detail  than  the  aothor's  own  recollection  could  sup* 
ply  in  1830,  the  history  of  the  completion  of  Wayerley: 
wUch  had  then  been  two  days  pnbltihed«  ^*  I  most  now  " 
(he  says)  ^^  account  for  my  own  hudness,  by  referring 
you  to  a  small  anonymous  sort  of  a  novel,  which  you  will 
receiTe  by  the  mail  of  this  day.  It  was  a  Teiy  old  attempt 
of  mine  to  embody  some  traits  of  those  characters  and 
manners  peculiar  to  Scotland,  the  last  remnants  of  which 
vaniriied  daring  my  own  youth.  I  had  written  great  part  of 
the  first  Tolume,  and  sketched  other  passages,  when  I  mis- 
laid the  MS.,  and  only  found  it  by  the  merest  accident  as 
I  was  rummaging  the  drawers  of  an  old  cabinet ;  and  I 
took  the  fancy  of  finishing  it.  It  has  made  a  very  strong 
impression  here,  and  the  good  people  of  Edinburgh  are 
busied  in  tracing  the  author,  and  in  finding  oat  originals 
for  the  portraits  it  contains.  Jeffrey  has  offered  to  make 
oath  that  it  is  mine,  and  another  great  critic  has  ten- 
dered his  affidarit  ex  contrario ;  so  that  these  authorities 
hare  divided  the  Gude  Town.  Let  me  know  your  opinion 
about  it.  The  truth  is  that  this  sort  of  muddling  work 
amuses  me,  and  I  am  something  in  the  condition  of  Joseph 
Surface,  who  was  embarrassed  by  getting  himself  too  goo<l 
a  reputation ;  for  many  things  may  please  people  well 
enough  anonymously,  which  if  they  have  me  in  the  title* 
page,  would  just  give  me  that  sort  of  ill  name  which  pre- 
cedes hanging — and  that  would  be  in  many  respects  incon- 
venient, if  I  thought  of  again  trying  a  grande  opua,^ 

Morritt,  as  yet  the  only  English  confidant,  cbnveyed  on 
volume  by  volume  as  he  read  them  hv  honest  criticism :  at 
last  vehemently  protesting  against  the  maintenance  of  the 
incognito.  Scott  in  his  reply  (July  24th)  says: — **  I 
ahall  not  own  Waverley ;  my  chief  reason  is,  that  it  would 
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fytevent  me  the  pleasure  of  writing  agun.  David  Hume, 
oephew  of  the  historian,  says  the  author  must  he  of  a 
Jacobite  family  and  predilections^  a  yeoman-cayalry  man, 
and  a  Scottish  lawyer,  and  desires  me  to  gueas  in  whom 
theie  happy  attributes  are  united.  I  shall  not  plead  guilty, 
howerer ;  and  as  such  seems  to  be  the  faahion  of  the  day, 
I  hope  charitable  people  will  believe  my  affidavit  m  con- 
tndiction  to  all  other  evidence.  The  Edinburgh  fSuth  now 
is,  that  Waverley  is  written  by  JeStey^  having  been  com- 
posed to  Hghten  the  tedium  of  his  late  transatlantic  voyage, 
fio  yon  see  the  unknown  infant  is  like  to  come  to  profer- 
ment,  Ls  truth,  I  am  not  sure  it  would  be  considered 
quite  decorous  for  me,  as  a  Clerk  of  Session,  to  write 
novels.  Judges  being  monks,  Clerks  are  a  sort  of  lay 
brethren,  from  whom  some  solemnity  of  walk  and  conduct 
may  be  expected.  So  whatever  I  may  do  of  this  kind,  *■  I 
shall  whistle  it  down  the  wind,  and  Let  it  prey  at  fortune.'^ 
The  second  edition  is,  I  believe,  nearly  through  the  press. 
It  will  hardly  be  printed  faster  than  it  was  written ;  for 
though  the  first  volume  was  begun  long  ago,  and  actually 
lost  for  a  time,  yet  the  other  two  were  begun  and  finished 
between  the  4th  June  and  the  first  July,  during  all  which 
I  attended  my  duty  in  Court,  and  proceeded  without  loss 
€X  time  or  hinderance  of  budaeas.** 

This  statement  as  to  the  time  occupied  by  the  second 
and  third  rolumes  of  Waveriey,  recalls  to  my  memory 
a  trifling  anecdote,  which,  as  connected  with  a  dear  friend 
of  my  youth,  whom  I  have  not  seen  for  many  years,  and 
laay  very  probably  never  see  again  in  this  worid,  I  shall 
bere  set  down,  in  the  hope  of  affording  him  a  moment- 
sry,  though  not  an  unmixed  .  pleasure,  when  he  noay 
shance  to  read  this  compilation  on  a  distant  shore — 
*ad  also  in  the  hope  that  my  humble  record  may  impaii  to 
sooie  active  mind  in  the  rising  generation  a  shadow  of  the 
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tnflueDce  which  the  reality  certainly  exerted  upon  hia* 
Happening  to  pass  through  Edinburgh  in  June  1814,  I 
dined  one  day  with  the  gentleman  in  question  (now  the 
Honourable  William  Menzies,  one  of  the  Supreme  Judges 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope),  whose  resMence  was  then  in 
George  Street,  situated  tery  near  to,  and  at  right  angles 
with,  North  Castle  Street.  It  was  a  party  of  very  young 
penons,  most  of  them,  like  Menzies  and  myself,  destined 
for  the  Bar  of  Scotland,  all  gay  and  thoughtless,  enjo>'ing 
the  first  flush  of  manhood,  with  little'  remembrance  of  the 
^yesterday,  or  cans  of  the  morrow.  When  my  companion's 
worthy  &ther  and  unde,  after  seeing  two  or  three  bottles 
go  roundf  left  the  juveniles  to  themselves,  the  weather 
being  hotf  we  adjourned  to  a  library  which  had  one  large 
window  looking  northwards.  After  carousing  here  for  an 
hour  or  more,  I  observed  that  a  shade  had  come  over  the 
aspect  of  my  friend,  who  happened  to  be  placed  immedi- 
ately opposite  to  myself,  and  said  something  that  inlamated 
a  fear  of  his  being  unwell.  "  No,"  said  he,  "  I  shall  be  well 
enough  presently,  if  you  will  only  let  me  sit  where  you  are, 
and  take  my  chair ;  for  there  is  a  confounded  hand  in  sight 
of  me  here,  which  has  often  bothered  me  before,  and  now 
it  won^t  let  me  fill  my  glass  with  a  good  will/'  I  rose  to 
change  places  with  him  accordingly,  and  he  pointed  out  to 
me  this  hand  which,  like  the  writing  on  Belshazzar's 
wall,  distuibed  his  hour  of  hilarity.  '^  Since  we  aat 
down,"  he  said,  *^  I  have  been  watching  it — ^it  fiisci- 
nates  my  eye — it  never  stops — ^page  after  page  is  finished 
and  thrown  on  that  heap  of  MS.  and  still  it  goes  on  tm" 
wearied — and  so  it  will  be  till  candles  are  brought  in,  . 
and  God  knows  how  long  after  that.  It  is  the  same  every 
night — 'I  can*t  stand  a  sight  of  it  when  I  am  not  at  my 
books.*' — **Some  stupid,  dogged,  engrossing  clerk,  pro- 
bably," exclaimed  myself,  or  some  other  giddy  youth  in 
our  society.     "  No,  boys,"  said  our  host,    '^  I  well  knovr 
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that,  in  the  eTenings  of  three  fDmier  weeks,  wroCe  Ae  twe 
last  Yolumes  of  Waveriey. 

The  gallant  oomposnre  with  wkU  Soott.  when  he  had 
diwnisied  a  work  from  hb  desk,  awaited  the  deoMi  of  the 
public — and  the  healthy  elastidtjr  of  spirit  with  whiA  he 
ooald  meanwhile  turn  his  whole  aeal  npon  new  or  difavat 
objects-are  among  the  featme.  in  his  ch.»ler  wUrh  wa 
alwajB,  I  belierey  strike  the  stadeot  of  litetaiy  Ustoty  as 
most  remaikable.  ItwonUbe  difficolt  to  exaggerate  the 
impoftanoe  to  his  fbrtones  of  this  his  fint  norcL  Tet  be- 
fore he'had  heard  of  its  reception  in  the  sooth,  cxeept  the 
whisper  of  one  partial  friend,  he  started  on  a  voyage  wUA 
was  likely  to  occapy  two  months,  and  during  whiefa  he  eookl 
hardly  expect  to  receire  any  letters. 

He  bad  been  invited  to  accompany  the  Comnuarionen  of 
the  Northern  Light  Houses  in  their  annual  expedition ;  and 
as  its  programme  indnded  the  Hdrrides,  and  he  had  already 
niade  some  progress  m  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  theopportmn^ 
fin*  refreshing  and  enlarging  his  acquaintance  with  that  re- 
gion would  alone  have  been  a  strong  temptation.  But  dicre 
were  many  others.  The  trip  was  also  to  embrace  the  ides 
of  Shetland  and  Orimey,  and  a  vast  extent  of  the  mainland 
coasts,  no  part  of  which  he  had  erer  seen  or  butfiv  such 
an  ofier  might  erer  have  moeh  chance  of  seeing.  The 
Commissionen  were  all  familiar  friends  of  his — ^William 
Enkine,  then  Sheriff  of  the  Orkneys,  Robert  HamOton, 
Sheriff  of  Lanarkshire,  Adam  JhtS,  Sheriff  of  Forfarshire ; 
but  the  real  chi^  was  the  Surreyor-Genersl,  the  odebrated 
engineer  Mr  Stevenson,  and  Scott  anticipated  special 
pleasure  in  his  society.  '*  I  delight,**  he  told  Morritt,  "  in 
these  profearional  men  of  talent.  They  always  give  you 
some  new  lights  by  the  peculiarity  of  their  habits  and  studies 
— so  different  from  the  people  who  are  rounded  and 
imoothed  and  ground  down  for  conversation,  and  who  cao 
flay  all  that  every  other  penon  says — and  no  more." 
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To  this  TOjoge  we  owe  many  of  the  most  striking  pas- 
sages io  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  and  the  noble  romance  df 
the  Pirate  wholly.      The  leisure  of  the  yacht  allowed  him 
to  keep  a  rery  minate  diary,  from  which  he  gaye  snndry 
extracts  in  his  notes  to  both  these  works,  and  which  may 
now  be  read  entire  in  the  larger  memoirs  of  his  life  and 
correspondence.     It  abowids  in  interest — ^in  sketches  of 
scenery  which  coald  hxre  oome  from  his  hand  alone-— in 
most  carious  details  of  insular  manners :  but  its  chief  yaloe 
is  in  its  artless  portraitnre  of  the  penman.     I  question 
if  any  man  ever  drew  his  own  character  more  fully  or 
more  pleasingly.     We  have  before  us,  according  to  the 
scene  and  oocauon,  the  poet,  the  antiquary,  the  magistrate, 
the  planter,  and  the  agricoltiirist ;  but  every  where  the  warm 
yet  sagacious   philanthropist — every  where  the  courtesy, 
based  on  the  unselfishness,  of  the  thoroughbred  gentlemao. 
It  concludes  with  these  words : — ^*  But  I  must  not  omtt 
to  say,  that  among  five  or  six  persons,  some  of  whom  were 
doubtless  difierent  in  tastes  and  pursuits,  there  did  not 
oocur,  during  the  close  communication  of  more  than  nx 
weeks  aboard  a  small  yessel,  the  slightest  difierence  of 
opinion.     Eadi  seemed  anxious  to  submit  hb  own  wishes 
to  those  o£  his  friends.     The  consequence  was,  that  by  ju- 
dicious arrangement  all  were  gratified  in  their  turn,  and 
frequently  he  who  made  some  sacrifices  to  the  views  of  his 
companions,  was  rewarded  by  some  unexpected  gratifi* 
cation  calculated  particularly  for  his  own  amusement.     W« 
had  constant  exertion,  a  succession  of  wild  and  uncommoDr 
scenery,  good  humour  on  board,  and  objects  of  animation 
and  interest  when  we  went  ashore : — Sed  fugit  interea^^/uffii 
irrevocabUe  tempus.^^ 

I  have  been  told  by  one  of  the  companions  of  this 
voyage,  that  heartily  as  he  entered  throughout  into  their 
social  enjoyments,  they  all  perceived  him,  when  inspecting 
for  the  first  time  scenes  of  remarkable  grandeur,  to  be  in 
such  an  abstracted  and  excited  mood,  that  they  fidt  it* 
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votild  be  the  kindest  and  dncreetefi  plan  to  leave  Um  to 
himflelfl  "I  often,'*  said  Lonl  Kinnedder,  ^tm  com^ 
op  from  the  ciibin  at  night,  fiNmd  him  pacing  the  deck 
npidly,  muttering  to  bimsdf — ^and  went  to  Um  tiricaitfa, 
lest  my  presence  should  disturb  hkn.  I  leaKOiber,  that  at 
Loch  Cornskin,  in  particular,  he  seeoMd  quite  uifi  whclMad 
with  Ids  feelings ;  and  we  allaaw  it,  and  letiriag  nmiotieed, 
left  him  to  roam  and  gaze  about  by  *«T«*ffi4*';  nntil  it  was 
dffle  to  muster  the  party  and  be  gone."  SooCt  used  to 
meation  the  surprise  with  which  he  himtdf  witncsned 
Enkine^s  emoUon  on  first  entering  the  Gate  of  Stafc 
"  Would  you  belicTe  it?*'  he  said^r-^  my  pocr  Willie  Mt 
down  and  wept  like  a  woman  !**  Yet  his  own  scnsibilitica, 
though  betrayed  in  a  mare  masculine  and  sterner  gniie, 
were  perhaps  as  keen  as  well  as  deeper  than  his  amiable 
fiiend*s. 

A  few  days  hefoie  his  voyage  ended,  he  heard  casualty 
of  the  death  of  Harriet,  Duchesi  of  Bnodench,  who  ever 
einoe  the  days  of  Lasswade  had  been  his  most  kind  friend. 
The  sad  intelligence  was  confirmed  on  his  arrival  in  the 
Clyde,  by  a  most  touching  snd  manly  letter  from  the  Duke. 
Its  closing  paragraph  has  these  sentences : — '*  EndeaTOor* 
iog  to  the  last  to  conceal  her  suflering,  she  erinoed  a 
fbrtitade,  a  resignation,  a  Christian  courage,  beyond  aO 
power  of  description.  Her  last  injunction  was  to  attend 
to  her  poor  people.  I  have  learned  that  the  most  truly 
heroic  spirit  may  be  lodged  in  the  tenderest  and  the 
gentlest  breast.  If  ever  there  was  a  proof  of  the  ^ca^ 
of  our  religion  in  moments  of  the  deepest  affliction,  and 
in  the  hour  of  death,  it  was  exemplified  in  her  conduct* 
I  will  endeavour  to  do  in  all  things  what  I  know  she 
would  wish.  I  have  therefore  determined  to  lay  myself 
open  to  all  the  comforts  my  friends  can  atibrd  me.  I  shall 
be  most  happy  to  cultivate  their  sodety  as  heretofore.  I 
«haU  love  them  more  and  more  because  I  know  they  loved 
ber«     Whenever  it  suits  your  convenience  I  shall  be  happy 
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lo  Bee  you  here.  I  feel  that  it  is  parUcuLirly  my  doty  not 
to  make  my  house  the  house  of  mourning  to  my  children  ; 
for  I  know  it  was  her  decided  opinion  that  it  is  most  mifr- 
ehievous  to  give  an  early  impression  of  gloom  to  the  mind.^* 

The  Dnke  smirived  for  some  years,  and  he  continued  in 
the  Une  of  conduct  which  he  had  from  the  first  resolved 
upon ;  but  he  never  recovered  the  blow :  and  this  no  one 
perceived  more  clearly  than  Scott. 

In  his  letter  to  Morritt  on  reaching  Edinburgh,  he 
says  (September  14th), — *'*'  We  sailed  firom  Leith,  and 
skirted  the  Scottish  coast,  visiting  the  BuUer  of  Buchan 
and  other  remarkable  objects — went  to  Shetland — ^thence 
to  Orkney — from  thence  round  Cape  Wrath  to  the  He- 
brides, making  descents  everywhere,  where  there  was 
anything  to  be  seen — thence  to  Jjewis  and  the  Long  Is- 
land— ^to  Skyo— to  lona — and  so  forth,  lingering  amoQg 
the  Hebrides  as  long  as  we  could.  Then  we  stood  over  to 
the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  visited  the  Giant's  Causeway  and 
Port  Rush,  where  Dr  Richardson,  the  inventor  (discoverer, 
I  would  say,)  of  the  celebrated  fiorin  grass,  resides.  By 
the  way,  he  is  a  chattering  charlatan,  and  his  fiorin  a  mere 
humbug.  But  if  he  were  Cicero,  and  his  invention  were 
potatoes,  or  anything  equally  useful,  I  should  detest  the 
recollection  of  the  place  and  the  man,  for  it  was  there  I 
learned  the  death  of  my  firiend.  Adieu,  my  dear  Morritt ; 
like  poor  Tom,  *  I  cannot  daub  it  farther.'  *' 

As  he  passed  through  Edinburgh,  the  negotiation  as  to 
the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  which  Jiad  been  protracted  through 
several  months,  was  completed  :  Constable  agreeing  to 
give  fifteen  hundred  guineas  for  one-half  of  the  copyright, 
while  the  other  moiety  was  retained  by  the  author.  The 
same  sum  had  been  offered  at  an  early  stage  of  the  afiiiir, 
but  it  was  not  until  now  accepted,  in  consequence  of  tJie 
earnest  wish  of  Messrs  Ballantyne  to  saddle  the  publisher 
of  the  new  poem  with  another  pyramid  of  their  old  ^^  quire 
stock," — which,  however,  Constable  ultimately  persisted 
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in  refusing.  It  may  easily  be  believed  that  John*s  manage- 
ment during  a  tax  weeks'  absence  had  been  such  as  to 
render  it  doubly  convenient  for  the .  Foet  to  have  this 
matter  settled  ;  and  it  may  also  be  supposed  that  the  pro- 
gress of  Waverley  during  that  interval  had  tended  to  put 
the  chief  parties  in  good  humour  -with  each  other.  For 
nothing  can  be  more  unfounded  than  the  statement  repeated 
in  various  memoirs  of  Scott's  life,  that  the  sale  of  the  first 
edition  of  this  immortal  Tale  was  slow.  It  appeared  on 
the  7th  of  July,  and  the  whole  impression  (1000  copies) 
bad  disappeared  within  &Ye  weeks ;  an  occurrence  then 
unprecedented  in  the  case  of  an  anonymous  novel,  put 
ibrth  at  what  is  called  among  publishers  the  dead  $eaaon, 
A  second  edition  of  2000  copies  was  at  least  projected 
by  the  24th  of  the  same  month : — that  appeared  before  the 
end  of  August,  and  it  too  had  gone  off  so  rapidly  that 
Scott  now,  in  September,  found  Constable  eager  to  treat, 
on  the  same  terms  as  before,  for  a  third  of  1000  copies. 
This  third  edition  was  published  in  October ;  and  when  a 
fourth  of  the  like  extent  was  called  for  in  November,  I 
find  Scott  writing  to  John  Ballantyne  : — **  I  suppose  Con- 
stable won't  quarrel  with  a  work  on  which  he  has  netted 
L.612  in  four  months,  with  a  certainty  of  making  it  L.1000 
before  the  year  is  out.'*  It  would  be  idle  to  enumerate 
rabeeqnent  reprints.  Well  might  Constable  regret  that  he 
had  not  ventured  to  offer  L.1000  for  the  whole  copyright 
of  Waverley! 

The  only  private  friends  originally  intrusted  with  his 
•eciet  appear  to  have  been  Erskine  and  Morritt.  But  there 
was  one  with  whom  it  would,  of  course,  have  been  more 
than  vain  to  affect  any  concealment.  On  the  publication 
of  the  third  edition,  I  find  him  writing  thus  to  his  brother, 
then  in  Canada  : — "  Dear  Tom,  a  novel  here,  called  Wa- 
veriey,  has  had  enormous  success.  I  sent  you  a  copy,  and 
will  lead  you  another  with  the  Lord  of  the  Isles  which 
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will  Imi  out  at  Christmafl.     The  miooess  which  it  has  had* 
with  some  other  circumstances,  has  induced  people 

*  To  laj  the  hantling  at  a  certun  door, 
Where  lying  store  of  fialu,  they'd  fain  heap  moire.*  ^ 

You  will  guess  for  yourself  how  far  such  a  report  has  cre- 
dibility ;  but  by  no  means  give  the  weight  of  your  opinion 
to  the  Transatlantic  public ;  for  you  must  know  there  is 
also  a  counter-report)  that  y<m  have  written  the  said 
Waverley.  Send  me  a  novel  intermixing  your  exuberant 
and  natural  humour,  with  any  incidents  and  descriptions 
of  scenery  yon  may  see — particularly  with  characters  and 
traits  of  manners.  I  will  give  it  all  the  cobbling  that  is 
necessary,  and,  if  you  do  but  exert  yourself,  I  have  not  tlie 
least  doubt  it  will  be  worth  L.500 ;  and,  to  encourage  you, 
you  may,  when  you  send  the  MS.,  draw  on  me  for  L.100t 
at  fifty  days*  sight — so  that  your  labours  will  at  any  rate 
not  be  quite  thrown  away.  You  have  more  fun  and  de- 
scriptive talent  than  most  people ;  and  all  that  you  want— — 
t.  e,  the  mere  practice  of  composition — ^I  can  supply,  or 
the  devil  *s  in  it.  Keep  this  matter  a  dead  secret,  and  look 
knowing  when  Waverley  is  spoken  of.  If  you  are  not  Sir 
John  Falstaff,  you  are  as  good  a  man  as  he,  and  may  there- 
fore face  Colville  of  the  Dale.  You  may  believe  I  don't 
want  to  make  yob  the  author  of  a  book  you  have  never 
seen ;  but  if  people  will,  upon  their  own  judgment,  suppose 
80,  and  also  on  their  own  judgment  give  you  L.500  to  try 
your  hand  on  a  novel,  I  don't  see  that  you  are  a  pin's-point 
the  worse.  Mind  that  your  MS.  attends  the  draft.  I  am 
perfectly  serious  and  confident,  that  in  two  or  three  months 
you  might  clear  the  cobs.  I  beg  my  compliments  to  the 
hero  who  is  afraid  of  Jeffirey^s  scalping-knife.** 

In  truth,  no  one  of  Scott^s  intimate  friends  ever  had,  or 
could  have  had,  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  parentis  of 
Waverley :  nor,  although  he  abstained  fix)m  oommunicating 
^  Garriek*s  Epilogue  to  IhUy  Honeywmbe^  1760. 
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dte  hd  fbrmalljr  to  most  of  them,  did  he  ever  affect  anj 
real  concealment  in  the  case  of  such  persons ;  nor,  when 
anj  Gircamstance  arose  which  rendered  the  withholding  of 
direct  confidence  on  the  subject  incompatible  with  peifect 
freedom  of  feeling  on  both  sides,  did  he  hesitate  to  make  the 
STOwaL  Nor  do  I  believe  that  the  mystification  ever  an- 
iwered  mach  purpose  atnong  literary  men  of  eminence  beyond 
the  circle  of  his  personal  acquaintance.  But  it  would  be 
difficult  to  suppose  that  he  had  ever  wished  that  to  be  other- 
wise ;  it  was  sufficient  for  him  to  set  the  mob  of  readers  at 
gase,  and  above  all,  to  escape  the  annoyance  of  having 
productions,  actually  known  to  be  his,  made  the  daily  and 
boariy  topics  of  discussion  in  his  presence-— especially  (per- 
liaps)  productions  in  a  new  walk,  to  which  it  might  be  na- 
torslly  supposed  that  Lord  Byron^s  poetical  successes  had 
diverted  him. 

Mr  Jeffirey  had  known  Scott  from  his  youth — and  in 
reviewing  Waverley  he  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal  his  con- 
viction of  its  authorship.  He  quarrelled  as  usual  with 
carelessness  of  style  and  some  inartificialities  of  plot,  but 
rendered  justice  to  the  substantial  merits  of  the  work.  The 
Qoarterly  was  fi&r  less  favourable.  Indeed  the  articles  on 
Waverley  and  Guy  Mannering  in  that  journal  will  bear  the 
test  of  ultimate  opinion  as  badly  as  any  critical  pieces  which 
our  time  has  produced.  They  are  written  in  a  captious, 
cavilling  strain  of  quibble,  which  shews  as  complete  blind- 
ness to  the  essential  interest  of  the  narrative,  as  the  critic 
betrays  on  the  subject  of  the  Scottish  dialogue,  which  forms 
its  liveliest  ornament,  when  he  pronounces  that  to  be  **  a 
daik  dialect  of  AngUfied  Erse.**  With  this  remarkable 
exception,  the  censors  of  any  note  were  not  slow  to  con- 
fess thdr  belief  that,  under  a  hackneyed  name  and  trivial 
form,  there  had  appeared  a  work  of  original  creative  genius, 
worthy  of  being  placed  by  the  side  of  the  very  few  real  mas- 
terpieces of  prose  fiction.  Loftier  romance  was  never 
blended  with  easier,  quainter  humour,  by  Cervantes.     Id 
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his  familiar  delineations  be  had  combined  the  strength  of 
Smollett  with  the  native  elegance  and  unaffected  pathos  of 
Goldsmith ;  in  his  darker  scenes  he  had  reyived  that  real 
tragedy  which  appeared  to  have  left  our  theatre  with  the  age 
of  Shakspeare ;  and  elements  of  interest  so  diverse  had  been 
blended  and  interwoven  with  that  nameless  grace,  which, 
more  surely  perhaps  than  even  the  highest  perfection  in  the 
command  of  any  one  strain  of  sentiment,  marks  the  master- 
mind cast  in  Nature^s  most  felicitous  mould. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

t^nUicaiion  of  tihe  Lord  of  the  Isles  and  Guy  Mannering^Meet' 
ing  with  Byron — Carlton  House  dinner — Ezcnrsion  to  Paris—' 
Pablication  of  the  Field  of  Waterloo—Paul's  Letters— The 
Antiquary — Harold  the  Dauntless — and  the  first  Tales  of  my 
Landlord.— 181&-1816. 

The  ro^rage  and  these  good  news  sent  him  back  in  high 
vigour  to  his  desk  at  Abbotsford.  For  lighter  work  he 
had  on  hand  the  Memorie  of  the  SomerviUes,  a  very  cnrions 
spedmen  of  fiunily  histoi^,  which  he  had  undertaken  to 
«dit  at  the  request  of  his  ndghbour  Lord  Somerville* 
This  was  published  in  October.  His  serious  labour  was 
on  the  Lord  of  the  Isles :  of  which  only  three  cantos  had 
been  written  when  he  concluded  his  bargain  with  Con« 
stable.  He  had  carried  with  him  in  the  Yacht  some 
proof-sheets  of  a  little  book  that  Ballant}'ne  wan  printing, 
entitled  Poems  illustrative  of  Traditions  in  Galloway  and 
Ayrshire,  by  Joseph  Train,  Supervisor  of  Excise  at  CastU" 
Stetoart :  and,  being  struck  with  the  notes,  wrote,  on  his 
arrival  at  home,  to  the  author,  whom  he  had  nevei*  seen, 
requesting  informadon  concerning  the  ruins  of  Tumberry, 
(m  the  Ayrshire  coast,  of  which  he  wished  to  say  something 
in  connection  with  one  of  Bruce^s  adventures  in  the  forth- 
coming poem.  Mr  Train  did  much  more  than  Scott  had 
meant  to  ask ; — ^for  he  had  never  himself  been  at  Tumberry 
— ^but  instantly  rode  over  the  hills  to  the  spot,  and  trans- 
mitted ample  details  of  the  castle  and  all  its  legends :— not 
omitting  a  local  superstition,  that  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
night  when  Bruce  landed  there  from  Arran,  the  meteoric 
gleam  which  had  attended  his  voyage  re-appeared  unfailingly 
in  the  same  quarter  orthe  heavens.    What  use  Scott  made 
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of  this  mnd  otber  parts  of  Mr  Train^s  paper,  we  see  from  tbe 
fifth  canto  of  the  Lord  of  the  Isles  and  itM  notes :  and  the 
date  of  the  communication  (November  2)  is  therefore  impor> 
tant  as  to  the  hktoiy  of  the  composition ;  but  this  was  the 
beginning  of  a  correspondence  which  had  many  other  happy 
consequences.  From  this  time  the  worthy  supervisor,  who 
had  had  many  literary  plans  and  schemes,  dropt  all  notion 
of  authorship  in  his  own  person,  and  devoted  his  leisure 
with  most  generous  assiduity  to  the  collection  of  whatever 
stories  he  fancied  likely  to  be  of  use  to  hb  new  acquaint- 
ance, who,  after  one  or  two  meetings,  had  impressed  him 
with  unbounded  enthusiasm  of  attachment.  To  no  one 
individual  did  Scott  owe  so  much  of  the  materials  of 
bis  novels:  and  one  of  the  veiy  earliest  padcets  from 
Castle-Stewart  (November  7)  dontained  a  ballad  called 
The  Durham  Gnrkind^  which,  reviving  Scott^s  recollection  of 
a  story  told  in  his  youth  by  a  servant  of  his  &ther*8,  sug- 
gested the  groundwork  of  the  second  of  the  series.  James 
Ballantyne,  in  writing  by  desire  of  '^  the  Author  of  Waver- 
ley*^  to  Miss  Edgeworth,  with  a  copy  of  the  fourth  edition 
of  that  novel  (November  11),  mentioned  that  anotheir 
might  soon  be  expected ;  but,  as  he  added,  that  it  woidd 
treat  of  manners  more  ancient  than  those  of  1745,  it  is 
dear  that  no  outline  resembling  that  of  Guy  ManMrimg 
was  then  in  the  printer^s  view :  most  probably  Scott  bad 
signified  to  him  that  he  designed  to  handle  the  period  of 
the  Covenanters.  There  can,  I  think,  be  as  little  doubt 
that  he  began  Gny  Mannering  as  soon  as  Train^s  paper  of 
the  7  th  November  reached  him. 

He  writes,  on  the  25th  December,  to  Constable  that  lie 
*'  had  corrected  the  last  prooft  of  the  Lord  of  the  Isles, 
jind  was  setting  out  for  Abbotsford  to  refresh  the  machine.** 
And  in  what  did  his  refreshment  of  the  machine  consial  ? 
The  poem  was  published  on  the  15  th  January ;  and  he  says, 
on  th(U  day^  to  Morritt,  '*  I  want  to  shake  myself  free  of 
Waverlcy,  and  accordingly  have  made  a  considerable  exer- 
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tkm  to  finuh  in  odd  little  tale  within  mich  time  as  will 
mjstify  the  pnblic,  I  trust — unlets  they  suppose  me  to  be 
Briareos.  Two  volomes  are  already  printed,  and  the  only 
pcnons  in  my  confidence,  W.  Erskine  and  Ballantyne,  are 
of  opinion  that  it  is  much  more  interesting  than  Waverley. 
It  ia  a  tale  of  private  life,  and  only  raried  by  the  perilous 
exploits  of  smugglers  and  excisemen.*'  Guy  Mannering 
W9S  published  on  the  24th  jof  February — ^that  is,  exactly 
two  months  after  the  Lord  of  the  Isles  was  dismissed  from 
tibe  author's  desk ;  and — making  but  a  narrow  allowance 
ibr  the  operations  of  the  transcriber,  printer,  bookseller, 
&c.,  I  think  the  dates  I  have  gathered  together  confirm 
the  accuracy  of  what  I  hare  often  heard  Scott  say,  that  his 
seoood  novel  *^  was  the  work  of  six  weeks  at  a  Christmas." 
Such  was  his  recipe  ^^  for  refreshing  the  machine." 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  add,  that  this  severity  of  labour, 
nice  the  repetition  of  it  which  had  deplorable  efiects  at  a 
later  period,  was  the  result  of  difficulties  about  the  discount 
of  John  BaUantyne*s  bills. 

Finding  that  Constable  would  not  meet  his  views  as  to 
ffome  of  these  matters,  Mr  John  suggested  to  Scott  that 
•ome  other  house  might  prove  more  accommodating  if  he 
were  permitted  to  o^r  them  not  only  the  new  novel, 
bat  the  next  edition  of  the  established  favourite  Waverley : 
but  upon  this  ingenious  proposition  Scott  at  once  set  his 
veto,  *^  Dear  John,"  he  writes,  ^^  your  expedients  are  all 
wretched,  as  far  as  regards  me.  I  never  will  give  Con- 
stable, or  any  one,  room  to  say  I  have  broken  my  word 
with  him  in  the  slightest  degree*  If  I  lose  every  thing 
•be,  I  will  af  least  keep  my  honour  unblemished  ;  and  I 
do  hold  myself  bound  in  honour  to  ofier  him  a  Waverley, 
while  he  shall  continue  to  comply  with  the  conditions  an- 
nexed." The  result  was,  that  Messrs  Longman  undertook 
the  Guy  Mannering,  relieving  John  of  some  of  his  encum- 
bering stodc;  but  Longman,  in  compliance  with  Scott*s 
wish,  admitted  Constable  to  a  share  in  the  adventure : 
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and  witli  one  or  two  exceptionSf  originating  in  drcnmstances 
nearly  similar,  the  house  of  Constable  published  all  the 
subsequent  noveb. 

I  must  not,  ho>vever,  forget  that  TheLordo/the  IsUm  was 
published  a  month  before  Guy  Mannering.  The  poem  was 
received  with  an  interest  much  heightened  by  the  recent 
and  growing  success  of  the  mysterious  Waverley.  Its  ap- 
pearance, so  rapidly  following  that  novel,  and  accompanied 
with  the  announcement  of  another  prose  tale,  just  about  to 
be  published,  by  the  same  hand,  puzzled  and  confounded 
the  mob  of  dulness.  The  more  sagacious  few  said  to  them- 
selves— Scott  is  making  one  serious  effort  more  in  his  old 
line,  and  by  this  it  will  be  determined  whether  l^e  does  ox 
does  not  altogether  renounce  that  for  his  new  one. 

The  most  important  remarks  of  the  principal  Reviewen 
on  the  details  of  the  plot  and  execution  are  annexed  to  the 
last  edition  of  the  poem  ;  and  show  such  an  exact  coinci<^ 
dence  of  judgment  in  two  masters  of  their  calling,  as  had 
not  hitherto  been  exemplified  in  the  professional  criticism 
of  his  metrical  romances.  The  defects  which  both  point 
out,  are,  I  presume,  but  too  completely  explained  by  the 
preceding  statement  of  the  rapidity  with  which  this,  the 
last  of  those  great  performances,  had  been  thrown  off;  nor 
do  I  see  that  either  Reviewer  has  failed  to  do  sufficient 
justice  to  the  beauties  which  redeem  the  imperfections  of 
the  Lord  of  the  Isles — except  as  regards  the  whole  cha- 
racter  of  Bruce,  its  real  hero,  and  the  picture  of  the  Battle 
of  Baunockburn,  which,  now  that  one  can  compare  these 
works  from  something  like  the  same  point  of  view,  does  not 
appear  to  me  in  the  slightest  particular  inferior  to  the 
Flodden  of  Marmion. 

This  poem  is  now,  I  believe,  about  as  popular  as  Boke- 
by  ;  but  it  has  never  reached  the  same  station  in  general 
favour  with  the  Lay,  Marmion,  or  the  Lady  of  the  Lake« 
The  instant  consumption  of  1800  quartos,  followed  by  8vo 
reprints  to  the  number  of  12,000,  would,  in  the  case  of 
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almost  anj  other  autbor,  Have  been  splendid  saccess ;  but 
as  compared  with  what  he  had  previously  experienced, 
even  in  his  Hokebv,  and  still  more  so  as  compared  with 
die  enormous  circulation  at  once  attained  by  Lord  B3rron*s 
eatly  tales,  which  werejthen  following  each  other  in  almost 
breathless  succession,  the  falling  off  was  decided.  One 
eTening,  some  days  after  the  poem  had  been  published, 
Soott  requested  James  Ballantyne  to  call  on  him,  and  the 
Printer  found  him  alone  in  his  library,  working  at  the  third 
volume  of  Guy  Mannering. — *  Well,  James,*  he  said,  '  I 
bavc  given  you  a  week — what  are  people  saying  about  the 
Lord  of  the  Isles  ?' — "  I  hesitated  a  little,"  says  the  Printer, 
^*  after  the  fashion  of  Gil  Bias,  but  he  speedily  brought  the 
matter  to  a  point — *  Come,*  he  said,  *  speak  out,  my  good 
fellow ;  what  has  put  it  into  your  head  to  be  on  so  much 
eeremony  with  m«  all  of  a  sudden  ?  But,  I  s'ee  how  it  is, 
the  result  is  given  in  one  word — Disappointment*  My 
alence  admitted  his  inference  to  the  fullest  extent.  His 
oonntenance  certainly  did  look  rather  blank  for  a  few 
seconds ;  in  truth,  he  had  been  wholly  unprepared  for  the 
erent ;  for  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  before  the  public,  or 
mtfaer  the  booksell^,  had  given  their  dedtiion,  he  no  more 
knew  whether  he  had  written  well  or  ill,  than  whether  a 
die  thrown  out  of  a  box  was  to  turn  up  a  size  or  an  ace. 
However,  he  instantly  resumed  his  spirit,  and  expressed 
liis  wonder  rather  that  hi^  poetical  popularity  should  have 
lasted  so  long,  than  that  it  should  have  now  at  last  given 
way.  At  length  he  said,  with  perfect  cheerfulness,  '  Well, 
well,  James,  so  be  it — ^but  you  know  we  must  not  droop, 
for  we  can*t  afford  to  give  over.  Since  one  line  has  failed, 
we  must  just  stick  to  sooiething  else  :* — and  so  he  dismissed 
me,  and  resumed  this  novel.... He  spoke  thus,  probably, 
unaware  of  the  undiscovered  wonders  then  slumbering  in 
his  mind.  Yet  stiU  he  could  not  but  have  felt  that  the 
production  of  a  few  poems  was  nothing  in  comparison  of 
what  mnst  be  in  reserve  for  him,  for  he  was  at  this  time 
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scaroeljT  more  than  forty.  An  erening  or  two  after,  I 
called  again  on  him,  and  found  on  the  table  a  copy  of  the 
Giaour,  which  he  seemed  to  have  been  reading.  Having 
an  enthufliaatic  3roung  lady  in  my  house,  I  asked  him  if  I 
might  carry  the  book  home  with  me,  but  chancing  to  glance 
on  the  autograph  bhizon,  *  To  the  Monarch  of  Pamasgus 
from  one  of  his  subjects,'*  instantly  retracted  my  request,  and 
said  I  had  not  observed  Lord  Byron^s  inscription  before. 
*  What  inscription  ? '  said  he ;  ^  O  yes,  I  had  forgot,  but 
inscription  or  no  inscription,  you  are  equally  welcome.*^  I 
again  took  it  up,  and  he  continued — *  James,  Byron  hits 
the  mark  where  I  donH  even  pretend  to  fledge  my  anow.* 
At  this  time  he  had  never  seen  Byron,  but  I  knew  he  meant 
soon  to  be  in  London,  when,  no  doubt,  the  mighty  oonsom- 
mation  of  the  meeting  of  the  two  bards  would  be  accom- 
plished—and I  ventured  to  say  that  he  must  be  looking 
forward  to  it  with  some  interest.  His  countenance  became 
fixed,  and  he  answered  impressively,  ^  O,  of  course.'  In  a 
minute  or  two  afterwards  he  rose  from  his  diair,  paced  the 
room  at  a  very  rapid  rate,  which  was  his  practice  in  certain 
moods  of  mind,  then  made  a  dtad  halt,  and  bursting  into  aa 
extravaganza  of  laughter,  ^  James,'  cried  he,  *  FU  tell  you 
what  Byron  should  say  to  me  when  we  are  about  to  aoooet 
each  other — 

Art  thou  the  man  whom  men  famed  Qrixde  oaU  ? 
And  then  how  germane  would  be  my  answer — 

Art  thou  the  still  more  fiuned  Tom  Thumb  the  small  ?' 
This,  concludes  Mr  B.  kept  him  ftdl  of  mirth  for  the  rest 
of  the  evening." 

The  whole  scene  is  delightfully  characteristic :  and  not 
more  of  Scott  than  of  his  printer ;  for  BaUantyne,  with  all 
his  profound  worship  of  his  benefiictor,  was  an  undoubtin^ 
acquiesoer  in  *^  the  decison  of  the  public,  or  rather  of  the 
booksellers ;"  and  among  the  many  absurdities  into  which 
his  reverence  for  the  popedom  of  Paternoster-Row  led  him, 
I  never   cotild  but  oonader  with  special  astoniahraent. 
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the  iSidlitf  with  windi  he  fleemed  to  have  idopced  the 
notion  that  the  Bjrroii  of  1814  was  reallj  entitled  to  wa^ 
plant  Soott  as  a  popnlar  poet.  Appredatiiig,  as  no  man 
of  his  talents  conld  finl  to  do,  the  original  glov  and  depth 
of  Childe  Harold,  he  always  appNeaied  qmte  blind  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  Giaoor,  the  Bride  of  Abjdos,  Parisna, 
and  indeed,  in  all  his  earij  narrmtiTes,  Bjtob  owed  al 
least  half  his  sneceas  to  imitation  of  Scott,  and  no  trivial 
share  of  the  rest  to  the  lavidi  nse  of  matmals  which  Scott 
ne?er  employed,  only  because  his  genius  was  under  the 
guidance  of  high  fedings  of  moral  rectJtnde.  All  this 
Lotd  Byron  himself  seems  to  hare  felt  most  oompletel7  : 
witness  his  letters  and  diaries ;  and  I  think  I  see  manj 
i>inptoms  that  both  the  dedmon  of  the  million,  and  its  in- 
dex, '*  the  decision  of  the  booksdkrs,"  tend  the  same  waj 
at  present. 

If  JanuarjbroQ^t  *^  disappointaient,''  there  was  abun- 
dant consolation  in  store  for  February  1815.  Guy  Man- 
nering  was  receired  with  eager  coiiositjr,  and  pronounced 
by  acclamation  fuUjr  worthy  to  share  the  honours  of  Waver- 
ley.  The  easy  transparent  flow  of  its  gtyle ;  the  beantifiil 
simplicity,  and  here  and  there  the  wild  solemn  magnificence 
of  iti  sketches  of  scenery ;  the  rapid,  ever  heightening  in- 
terest of  the  narratiTe ;  the  unafiected  kindlxneas  of  feeling, 
the  manly  purity  of  thought,  ereiywhere  ming^  with  a 
gentle  homoor  and  a  homely  sagacity ;  but,  above  all,  the 
rich  variety  and  skilful  contrast  of  characters  and  manners 
at  once  fi^sh  in  ficdon,  and  stamped  with  the  unfurgeable 
seal  of  truth  and  nature ;  these  were  charms  that  spoke  to 
every  heart  and  mind ;  and  the  few  murmurs  of  pedantic 
criticism  were  lost  in  the  voice  of  general  delight,  which 
never  fiuls  to  welcome  the  invention  that  introduces  to  the 
sympathy  of  imagination  a  new  group  of  immortal  realities. 

The  first  edition  was,  like  that  of  Waverley,  in  three 
little  volumes,  with  a  humility  of  paper  and  printing  which 
the  meanest  novelist  would  now  disdain  to  imitate;  the 
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price  a  guinea.  The  2000  copies  of  which  it  consisted 
were  sold  the  day  after  the  publication  ;  and  within  three 
months  came  a  second  and  a  third  impression,  making  to- 
gether 5000  copies  more.  Of  the  subsequent  vogue  it  is 
oeedless  to  speak. 

On  the  rising  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  March,  Soott 
went  by  sea  to  London  with  his  wife  and  their  eldest  girl. 
Six  years  had  elapsed  since  he  last  appeared  in  the  metropo- 
lis ;  and  brilliant  as  his  reception  had  then  been,  it  was  still 
more  so  on  the  present  occasion.  Scotland  had  been 
visited  in  the  interim,  chiefly  from  the  interest  excited  by 
his  writings,  by  crowds  of  the  English  nobility,  most  of 
whom  had  found  introduction  to  his  personal  acquaintance 
— ^not  a  few  had  partaken  of  his  hospit-ality  at  Ashestiel  or 
Abbotaford.  Tlie  generation  among  whom,  I  presume,  a 
genius  of  this  order  feels  his  own  influence  with  the  proud- 
est and  sweetest  confidence— on  whose  fresh  minds  and  ears 
he  has  himself  made  the  first  indelible  impressions — ^the 
generation  with  whose  earliest  romance  of  the  heart  and 
fancy  his  idea  had  been  blended,  was  now  grown  to  the 
full  stature ;  the  success  of  these  recent  novels,  seen  on 
^very  table,  the  subject  of  eveiy  conversation,  had,  with 
those  who  did  not  .doubt  their  parentage,  far  more  than 
counter-weighed  his  declination,  dubious  after  all,  in  the 
poetical  balance  ;  while  the  mystery  that  hung  over  them 
quickened  the  curiosity  of  the  hesitating  and  conjecturing 
many — and  the  name  on  which  ever  and  anon  some  new 
circumstance  accumulated  stronger  suspicion,  loomed  larger 
through  the  haze  in  which  he  had  thought  fit  to  envelope 
it.  Moreover,  this  was  a  period  of  high  national  pride  and 
excitement.  At  such  a  time,  Prince  and  people  were  well 
prepared  to  hail  him  who,  more  perhaps  than  any  other 
master  of  the  pen,  had  pontributed  to  sustain  the  spirit  of 
England  throughout  the  struggle,  which  was  as  yet  supposed 
to  have  been  terminated  on  the  field  of  Toulouse.  ^^  Thank 
Heaven  you  arc  coming  at  last" — Joanna  Baillie  had 
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written  a  mondi  or  two  before — ^  Make  op  your  mind  to 
be  stared  at  only  a  little  less  than  the  Ciar  of  Mmeorr 
or  old  BlUcher.** 

And  now  took  place  James  Ballantjme^s  '*  mightj  cod- 
Binnma^n  of  the  meeting  of  the  two  bards."     *'  Report," 
sajs  Scott  to  Moore,  "  had  prepared  me  to  meet  a  man  of 
peculiar  habits  and  a  quick  temper,  and  I  had  some  donbta 
whether  we  were  likely  to  smt  each  other  in  sodety.     I 
was  most  agreeably  disappointed  in  this  reqiect.     I  Ibmid 
Lord  Byron  in  the  highest  d^;ree  comrteoos,  and  even  kind. 
We  met  for  an  hour  or  two  almost  daily,  in  Mr  Mnmy's 
drawing-room,  and  foond  a  great  deal  to  say  to  each  other. 
We  also  met  frequently  in  parties  and  evening  society,  so 
that  fi>r  about  two  months  I  had  the  advantage  of  a  con- 
siderable intimacy  with  this  distinguished  individual.     Our 
sentiments  agreed  a  good  deal,  except  upon  the  subjects  of 
religion  and  politics,  upon  neither  of  which  I  was  inclined 
to  believe  that  Lord  Byron  entertained  very  fixed  opinions. 
I  remember  saying  to  him,  that  I  really  thought  that  if  he 
lived  a  few  yean  he  would  alter  his  sentiments.     He  an- 
swered, rather  sharply — *■  I  suppose  you  are  one  of  those 
who  prophesy  I  shall  turn  Methodist.'    I  replied — '  No ;  I 
dooH  expect  your  conversion  to  be  of  such  an  ordinary  kind. 
I  would  laiher  look  to  see  you  retreat  upon  the  Catholic 
fiuth,  and  distinguish   yourself  by  the  austerity  of  your 
penances.'     He  smiled  gravely,  and  seemed  to  allow  I 
might  be  right.     On  politics,  he  used  sometimes  to  ex- 
press a  high  strain  of  what  is  now  caUed  Liberalism  ;  but  it 
appeared  to  me  that  the  pleasure  it  afforded  him,  as  a 
vehicle  for  displaying  his  wit  and  satire  against  individuak 
in  office,  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  habit  of  thinking,  rather 
than  any  real  conviction  of  the  political  principles  on  which 
he  talked.    He  was  certainly  proud  of  his  rank  and  ancient 
tamfly,  and,  in  that  respect,  as  much  an  aristocrat  as  was 
consistent  with  good  sense  and  good  breeding.     Some  dis- 
gmti,  how  adopted  I  know  not,  seemed  to  me  to  have 
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given  this  pecaliar  and  (as  it  appeared  to  me)  contrwdactary 
cast  of  mind ;  but,  at  heffft,  I  would  haTe  termed  Byron  a 

patrician  on  principle Lord  Byron's  reading  did 

not  seem  to  me  to  have  been  Teiy  extensive,  either  in 
poetry  or  history.  Having  the  advantage  of  him  in  that 
respect,  and  possessing  a  good  competent  share  of  such 
reading  as  is  little  read,  I  was  sometimes  able  to  pu^ 
under  his  eye  objects  which  had  for  him  the  interest  of 
novelty.  I  remember  particularly  repeating  to  him  the 
fine  poem  of  Haxdyknute,  an  imitation  of  the  old  Scot^ 
tish  ballad,  with  which  he  was  so  much  afiected,  that 
some  one  who  was  in  the  same  apartment  asked  me 
what  I  could  possibly,  have  been  telling  Byron  by  which 

he  was  so  much  agitated like  the  old  heroes 

in  Homer,  we  exchanged  gifts.  I  gave  Byron  a  beauti- 
fill  dagger  mounted  with  gold,  which  had  been  the  Tpropertj 
of  the  redoubted  £lfi  Bey.  But  I  was  to  play  the  part  of 
Diomed  in  the  Biad,  for  Byron  sent  me,  some  time  after,  a 
large  sepulchral  vase  of  silver.  It  was  fiill  of  dead  men^s 
bones,  and  had  inscriptions  on  two  mdes  of  the  base.  One 
ran  thus : — ^  The  bones  contained  in  this  urn  were  fi^uad 
in  certain  ancient  sepulchres  within  the  long  walls  of 
Athens,  in  the  month  of  February  1811/  The  other  face 
bears  the  lines  of  Juyenal — ^  Expende — quot  Ubras  m  duct 
summQ  invenies  f — Mors  sola  fatetur  quantula  tint  hommum 
eorpusculaJ'  To  these  I  have  added  a  third  inscriptioB,  in 
these  words — *  The  gift  of  Lord  Byron  to  Walter  Scott.' 
There  was  a  letter  with  this  vase,  more  valuable  to  me  than 
the  gift  itself,  firom  the  kindness  with  which  the  donor  ex* 
pressed  himself  towavds  me.  I  left  it  naturally  in  the  urn 
with  the  bones  ;  but  it  is  now  missing.  As  the  theft  was 
not  of  a  nature  to  be  practised  by  a  mere  domestic,  I  am 
compelled  to  suspect  the  inhospitality  of  some  individual  of 
higher  station,  most  gratuitously  exercised  certainly,  si&ce^ 
after  what  I  have  here  said,  no  one  will  probably  chooae  to 
boast  of  possessing  this  literary  curiosity.    We  had  a  good 
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deil  of  laughing,  I  remember,  on  wbat  the  public  might  be 
SQppoeed  to  think,  or  say,  concerning  the  gloomy  and  omi- 
nona  nature  of  our  mutual  gifts.  He  was  often  melan- 
cfaolj — almost  gloomy.  When  I  observed  him  in  this 
humour,  I  used  ^ther  to  wait  till  it  went  off  of  its  own^  ac- 
cord, or  till  some  natural  and  easy  mode  occurred  of  lead- 
ing him  into  couTersation,  when  ike  shadows  almost  always 
left  his  countenance,  like  the  mist  rising  firom  a  landscape. 

In  OQUTeffsation,  he  was  very  animated I  think 

I  also  remaiked  in  his  temper  starts  of  suspicion,  when  he 
seemed  to  pause  and  consider  whether  there  had  not  been 
a  secret,  and  pechaps  c^nsiye,  meaning  in  something  casu- 
ally said  to  him.  In  this  case  I  also  judged  it  best  to  let 
his  mind,  like  a  troubled  spring,  work  itself  clear,  which  it 
did  in.  a  minute  or  two.  I  was  considerably  older,  you 
will  recollect,  than  my  noble  friend,  and  had  no  reason  to 
fear  his  misconstruing  my  sentiments  towards  him,  nor  had 
I  ever  the  stightest  reason  to  doubt  that  they  were  kindly 
refeomed  on  his  part  If  I  had  occasion  to  be  mortified  by 
the  display  of  genius  which  threw  into  the  shade  such  pre- 
tensioDS  as  I  was  then  supposed  to  possess,  I  might  console 
myself  that,  in  my  own  ease,  the  materials  of  mental  happi- 

AMB  had  been  mingled  in  a  greater  proportion I 

have  always  continued  to  think  that  a  crisis  of  life  was 
atnved,  in  wludi  a  new  career  of  fame  was  opened  to  him, 
nnd  diat  had  he  been  permitted  to  start  upon  it,  he  would 
have  obliterated  the  memory  of  such  parts  of  his  life  as 
finends  would  wiah  to  forget.** 

It  was  also  in  die  spring  of  1816  that  Scott  had,  for  the 
fint  time,  the  honour  of  being  presented  to  the  Prince 
Hegent  His  Boyal  Highness,  on  reading  his  Edinburgh 
Address,  had  said  to  William  Dundas,  that  ''Walter  Scott's 
chamung  behaviour  about  the  laureateship  made  him  doubly 
dcttrons  of  seeing  him  at  Carlton  House  : "  and  there  had 
been  other  messages  from  the  Prince's  librarian.  On 
hearing  from  Mr  Croker  (then  Secretaxy  to  the  Admiralty) 
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that  Scott  was  to  be  in  town  by  the  middle  of  March, 
the  Prince  said — **  Let  me  know  when  he  comes,  and  FU 
get  up  a  snug  little  dinner  that  will  suit  him  ;^  and,  after 
he  had  been  presented  and  graciously  received  at  the  levee, 
he  was  invited  to  dinner  accordingly,  through  his  excellent 
friend  Mr  Adam  (afterwards  Lord  Chief  Commissioner  of 
the  Jury  Court  in  Scotland),^  who  at  that  time  held  a  con- 
fidential office  in  the  royal  household.  The  Regent  had 
consulted  with  Mr  Adam  also  as  to  the  composition  of  the 
party.  **  Let  us  have,"  said  he,  "just  a  few  friends  of  his 
own — and  the  more  Scotch  the  better  ;**  and  both  the  Chief 
Commissioner  and  Mr  Croker  assure  me  that  the  party  was 
the  most  interesting  and  agreeable  one  in  their  recoUectiiGii. 
It  comprised,  I  believe,  the  Duke  of  York — the  late  Duke 
of  Gordon  (then  Marquess  of  Huntly) — ^the  late  Marquess 
of  Hertford  (then  Lord  Yarmouth)~the  Earl  of  Fife— 
and  Scott^s  early  friend  Lord  Melville.  "  The  Prince  and 
Scott,"  says  Mr  Croker,  "  were  the  two  most  brilliant 
story-tellers  in  their  several  ways,  that  I  have  ever  hi4>* 
pened  to  meet ;  they  were  both  aware  of  their  forte^  and 
both  exerted  themselves  that  evening  with  delightfol  efiect. 
On  going  home,  I  really  could  not  decide  which  of  them 
had  shone  the  most.  The  Regent  was  enchantSd  with  Soott, 
as  Scott  with  him  ;  and  on  all  his  subsequent  visits  to  Lon- 
don, he  was  a  frequent  guest  at  the  royal  table.'*  The 
Lord  Chief  Commissioner  remembers  that  the  Prince  was 
particularly  delighted  with  the  poet's  anecdotes  of  the  old 
Scotch  judges  and  lawyers,  which  his  Royal  Highness  some- 
times capped  by  ludicrous  traits  of  certain  ermined  sages 

*  This  most  amiable  and  venerable  gentleman,  my  dear  and 
kind  friend,  died  at  Edinburgh  on  the  17  th  February  1839,  in  the 
89th  year  of  his  age.  He  retained  his  strong  mental  &ca]ties  in 
their  perfect  vigour  to  the  last  days  of  this  long  life,  and  with  them 
the  warmth  of  social  feelings  which  had  endeared  him  to  all  who 
were  so  happy  as  to  have  any  opportnnity  of  knowmg  him — to 
none  more  than  Scott. 
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ol  his  own  acquaintance.  Scott  told,  among  others,  a 
storjy  which  he  was  fond  of  telling ;  and  the  conunentary 
of  his  Boyal  Highness  on  hearing  it  amused  Scott,  who 
often  mentioned  it  afterwards.  The  anecdote  is  this : — 
A  certain  Judge,  whenever  he  went  on  a  particular  circuit, 
was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  a  gentleman  of  good  fortune  in 
tlie  neighbourhood  of  one  of  the  assize  towns,  and  staying 
at  least  one  night,  which,  being  both  of  them  ardent  chess- 
players, they  usually  concluded  with  their  favourite  game. 
One  Spring  circuit  the  battle  was  not  decided  at  day-break, 
so  the  Judge  said — *^  Weel,  Donald,  I  must  e'en  come  back 
this  gate  in  the  harvest,  and  let  the  game  lie  ower  for  the 
present  ;**  and  back  he  came  in  October,  but  not  to  his  old 
fiiend's  hospitable  house ;  for  that  gentleman  had  in  the  inte- 
rim been  apprehended  on  a  capital  charge  (of  forgery,)  and 
his  name  stood  on  the  P&rteous  RoU^  or  list  of  those  who  were 
about  to  be  tried  unde^  his  former  guest's  auspices.  The 
kurd  was  indicted  and  tried  accordingly,  and  the  jury  re- 
turned a  verdict  of  gmlty.  The  Judge  forthwith  put  on  his 
cocked  hat  (which  answers  to  the  black  cap  in  England,) 
and  pronounced  the  sentence  of  the  law  in  the  usual  terms 
— ^^  To  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until  you  be  dead ;  and 
may  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  your  unhappy  soul  1"  Hav- 
ing concluded  this  awful  formula  in  his  most  sonorous  ca- 
dence, the  Judge,  dismounting  his  formidable  beaver,  gave 
a  familiar  nod  to  his  unfortimate  acquaintance,  and  said  to 
him  in  a  sort  of  chuckling  whisper — *^  And  now,  Donald, 
my  man,  I  think  Tve  checkmated  you  for  ance."  The  Re- 
gent laughed  heartily  at  this  specimen  of  judicial  humour : 
and  "  lYaith,  Walter,*'  said  he,  ^^  this  old  big- wig  seems 
to  have  taken  things  as  coolly  as  my  t^Tannical  self.  Don't 
yon  remember  Tom  Moore's  description  of  me  at  break- 
fast— 

*  The  table  spread  with  tea  and  toast, 
Death-warrants  and  the  Morning  Post?' " 

Towards  midnight,  the  Prince  called  for   "  a  bumper. 
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with  all  the  honours,  to  the  Author  of  Wayeiley/^  and 
looked  significantly,  as  he  was  charging  his  own  gUsit  to 
Scott.  Scott  seemed  somewhat  puzsled  for  a  moment,  hot 
instantly  recovering  himself,  and  filling  his  glass  to  the 
brim,  said,  *^  Your  Royal  Highness  loc^  as  if  you  iboogbt 
I  had  some  claim  to  the  honours  of  this  toast.  I  hafe  no 
such  pretensions,  but  shall  tak^  good  care  that  the  real 
Simon  Pure  hears  of  the  high  compliment  that  has  now 
been  paid  him.**  He  then  drank  off  his  daret,  and  joined 
in  the  cheering,  which  the  Prince  himself  timed.  But  be- 
fore the  company  could  nesume  theur  seats^  his  Boyal  Ifigh- 
ness  exclaimed — **  Another  of  the  same,  if  you  please,  to 
the  Author  of  Marmion — and  now,  Walter,  my  man,  F^ 
checkmated  you  for  ance,"  The  second  bumper  was  fol- 
lowed by  cheers  still  more  prolonged :  and  Scott  then  rose 
and  returned  thanks  in  a  short  address,  whidi  struck  the 
Lord  Chief  Commissioner  as  "  alike  grave  and  grace* 
fill.**  This  story  has  been  circulated  in  a  veiy  penrerled 
shape.  I  now  give  it  on  the  authority  of  my  venerated 
fiiend. — ^He  adds,  that  having  occasion,  the  day  after,  to 
call  on  the  Duke  <)f  York,  his  Royal  Highness  said  to  him 
— "  Upon  my  word,  Adam,  my  brother  went  rather  too 
near  the  wind  about  Waverley-— but  nobody  could  have 
turned  the  thing  more  prettily  than  Walter  Scott  did — sod 
upon  the  whole  I  never  had  better  fim.**^ 

The  Regent,  as  was  his  custom  with  those  he  most  de- 
lighted to  honour,  uniformly  addressed  the  poet,  eren  at 
their  first  dinner,  by  his  Christian  name,  **  Walter.** 

* 

^  Sinoe  this  narratire  wis  firat  pnUished,  I  have  bean  told  bj 
two  gentlemen  who  were  at  this  dinner,  that,  according  to  tbeir 
reeollection,  the  Prince  did  not  on  that  occasion  mn  "  so  near  the 
wind"  as  my  text  represents :  and  I  am  inclined  to  belieTe  tbat  a 
snbseqnent  scene  may  have  been  unoonscioasly  blended  with  t 
gentler  rehearsal  The  Chief  Commissioner  had  promised  to  re* 
vise  my  sheets  for  the  second  edition ;  but  alas !  he  never  did  so— 
and  1  mnat  now  leave  the  matter  as  it  stands. 
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Befi>re  he  left  town,  be  again  dined  at  Carlton  Iloase, 
whea  the  party  was  a  still  smaller  one  than  before,  and  tbe 
memment,  if  possible,  still  more  free.  That  nothing  might 
be  wanting,  the  Prince  sung  several  capital  songs  in  the 
coone  of  that  evening — as  witness  the  lines  in  SuUan  Se- 
rauHb-^ 

**  I  love  a  Prinee  will  bid  the  bottle  paai, 
Exehaaging  with  his  sabjectB  glance  and  glass ; 
In  fitting  time  ean,  gayest  of  the  gay, 
Keep  np  the  jest  and  mingle  in  tbe  lay. 
Snch  Monarchs  best  our  freebom  hnmour  suit, 
Bnt  despots  most  be  stately,  stern,  and  mate." 

Befiyre  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  on  the  2  2d  of  May, 
the  Regent  sent  him  a  gold  snuff-box,  set  in  brilliants,  with 
a  medallion  of  his  Royal  Highness's  head  on  the  lid,  ^^  as 
a  testimony*^  (writes  Mr  Adam,  in  transmitting  it)  ^^  of  the 
high  opinion  his  Royal  Highness  entertains  of  your  genius 
and  merit.'* 

I  transcribe  what  follows  from  James  Ballantyne^s  Me- 
moranda : — '^  After  Mr  Scott^s  first  interview  with  bis  So- 
veieign,  one  or  two  intimate  friends  took  the  liberty  of  in- 
quiring, what  judgment  he  bad  fonned  of  the  Regent's  ta- 
lents? He  declined  giving  any  definite  answer — but  re- 
peated, that  *  he  was  tbe  first  gentleman  be  had  seen — 
certainly  the  first  Englith  gentleman  of  his  day ; — ^there 
was  something  about  him  which,  independently  of  the  pres- 
tige^ the  *  divinity,  which  hedges  a  King,*  marked  him  as 
standing  entirely  by  himself:  but  as  to  his  abilities,  spoken 
of  as  distinct  fix>m  his  charming  manners,  how  could  any 
one  fi>rm  a  fiur  judgment  of  that  man  who  introduced  what- 
ever sulject  he  chose,  discusMd  it  just  as  long  as  he  chose, 
and  dismined  it  when  he  chose  ?*  ^  Ballantyne  adds — 
**  What  I  have  now  to  say  is  more  important,  not  only 
in*  itself  but  as  it  will  enable  you  to  give  a  final  con- 
tradiction to  an  injurious  report  which'  has  been  in  cir- 
culation ;  viz.  that  tbe  Regent  asked  him  as  to  the  author- 
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ship  of  Waverley,  and  received  a  distinct  and  solemn 
denial.  I  took  the  bold  freedom  of  requesting  to  know 
from  him  whether  his  Royal  Highness  had  questioned  him 
on  that  subject,  and  what  had  been  his  answer.  He 
glanced  at  me  with  a  look  of  wild  surprise,  and  said — 
*  What  answer  I  might  have  made  to  such  a  question,  put 
to  me  by  my  Sovereign,  perhaps  I  do  not,  or  rather  perhaps 
I  do  know  ;  but  I  was  never  put  to  the  test.  He  is  £ir  too 
well-bred  a  man  ever  to  put  so  ill-bred  a  question.'  " 

During  his  brief  residence  in  London,  Scott  lost  his  dear 
friend  George  Ellis — which  threw  a  heavy  cloud  over  a 
bright  sky.  But  the  public  events  of  the  time  must  alone 
have  been  sufficient  to  keep  him  in  a  state  of  fervid  ex- 
citement. Before  his  return  to  the  north,  Napoleon  had 
been  fully  reinstated,  and  the  allied  forces  were  fast  assem- 
bling in  the  Netherlands.  His  official  duties  compelled  him 
to  defer  once  more  his  old  anxiety  for  "  a  peep  at  Welling- 
ton and  his  merry  men,'*  until  the  fate  of  Europe  had  been 
decided  at  Waterloo.  But  his  friends  were  well  aware  of 
his  resolution  to  visit  the  Continent  as  soon  as  the  sesaon 
was  over ;  and  he  very  kindly  accepted  the  proposal  of 
three  young  neighbours  of  Tweedside  who  were  eager  to 
make  the  excursion  in  his  society. 

With  these  gentlemen,  Alexander  Pringle  of  Whytbank 
(since  M.P.  for  Selkirkshire),  Robert  Bruce  (now  Sheriffs 
of  Argyle),  and  his  kinsman,  the  late  accomplished  John 
Scott  of  Gala,  he  left  Edinburgh  accordingly  on  the 
27th  of  July.  They  travelled  by  the  stage-coach,  and 
took  the  route  of  Cambridge ;  for  Gala  and  Whytbank^ 
both  members  of  that  university,  were  desirous  of  show- 
ing its  architecture  to  their  friend.  After  this  wish  had 
been  gratified,  they  proceeded  to  Harwich.  ^'  The  weather 
was  beautiful,'*  says  Gala^  **  so  we  all  went  outside  the 
coach.  At  starting,  there  was  a  general  complaint  of 
thirst,  the  consequence  of  some  experiments  over-night 
on  the  celebrated  bishop  of  my  Alma  Mater;  our  friend. 
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howeTer,  was  in  great  glee,  and  never  was  a  merrier 
basket  than  he  made  it  all  the  morning.  He  had  cau- 
tioned UB,  on  leaying  Edinburgh,  never  to  name  name*  In 
such  sitoationa,  and  our  adherence  to  thin  rule  was  reward- 
ed by  some  amusing  incidents.  For  example,  as  we  enter- 
ed the  town  where  we  were  to  dine,  a  heavy-looking  man, 
who  was  to  stop  there,  took  occasion  to  thank  Scott  for  the 
plessure  his  anecdotes  afibrded  him :  ^  You  have  a  good 
memory,  sir,'  «ud  he :  '  mayhap,  now,  you  sometimes  write 
down  what  you  hear  or  be  a-reading  about  ?'  Pie  an- 
swered, very  gravely,  that  he  did  occasionally  put  down  a 
foe  notes,  if  anything  struck  him  particularly.  In  the  af- 
ternoon, it  happened  that  he  sat  on  the  box,  while  the 
rest  of  us  were  behind  him.  Here,  by  degrees,  he  became 
absorbed  in  his  own  reflections.  He  firequently  repeated 
to  himself,  or  compoeed  perhaps,  for  a  good  while,  and  often 
smiled  or  raised  his  hand,  seeming  completely  occupied  and 
amused.  His  neighbour,  a  vastly  scientific  and  rather  grave 
professor,  in  a  smooth  drab  Benjamin  and  broad-brimmed 
beaver,  cast  many  a  curious  sidelong  glance  at  him,  evi- 
dently suspecting  that  all  was  not  right  witlf  the  upper 
story,  but  preserved  perfect  politeness.  The  poet  was, 
however,  discovered  by  the  captain  of  the  vessel  in  which 
we  crossed  to  Helvoestsle^-s ;  and  a  perilous  passage  it  was, 
duefly  in  consequence  of  the  unceasing  tumblers  in  which 
this  worthy  kept  drinking  his  health." 

Before  Scott  reached  Harwich,  he  received  Constablc^H 
acceptance  of  an  offer  to  compos^,  during  the  journey,  a 
series  of  sketches,  which  he  undertook  to  have  ready  for 
publication  **  by  the  second  week  of  September ;"  and 
tliencefoHh  he  threw  his  daily  letters  to  his  wife  into  the 
form  of  commuoicationa  meant  for  an  imaginary  group, 
consisting  of  a  spinster  sister,  a  statistical  laird,  a  rural  cler- 
gyman c^  the  Presbyterian  Kirk,  and  a  brother,  a  veteran 
officer  on  half-pay.  The  rank  of  this  last  personage  cor- 
raponded,  however,  exactly  with  that  of  his  own  elder 
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brother,  John  Scott,  wbo  also,  like  the  HjiDyor  of  the  book, 
had  served  in  the  Duke  of  York^s  imfortuiuite  campaign  of 
1797 ;  the  eister  is  only  a  slender  disguise  for  his  aunt 
Christian  Rutherford,  already  often  mentioned ;  Lord  80- 
merville,  long  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  was 
Paul*8  laird  ;  and  the  shrewd  and  unbigoted  Dr  Douglas 
of  Cralashids  was  his  "  minister  of  the  gospel.**  These 
epistles,  after  having  been  devoured  1^  the  little  cirde  at 
Abbotsford,  were  transmitted  to  Major  John  Scott,  his  mo- 
ther, and  Miss  Butberfiird,  in  Edinburgh ;  from  their  hands 
they  passed  to  those  of  James  Ballantyne  and  Mr  Erakine, 
both  of  whom  assured  me  that  the  copy  ultimately  sent  to 
the  press  consisted,  in  great  part,  of  the  identical  sheets 
that  had  successiyely  reached  Melrose  through  the  post 
The  rest  had  of  course  been,  as  Ballantyne  expresses  it, 
^*  somewhat  cobbled  ;**  but,  on  the  whole,  PavTs  Letters  to 
his  Kinsfolk  are  to  be  considered  as  a  true  and  faithful  journal 
of  this  expedition.  The  kindest  of  husbands  and  &then 
never  portrayed  himself  with  more  unafiected  troth  than  in 
this  vain  effort,  if  such  he  really  fancied  he  was  making, 
to  sustain  tfie  character  of  ^*  a  cross  old  bachelor."  The 
whole  man,  just  as  he  was,  breathes  in  every  line,  with  all 
his  compassionate  and  benevolent  sympathy  of  heart,  all  his 
sharpness  of  observation,  and  sober  shrewdness  of  reflec- 
tion ;  all  his  enthusiasm  for  nature,  for  country  life,  for 
simple  manners  and  simple  pleasures,  mixed  up  with  an 
equally  glowing  enthusiasm,  at  which  many  may  smile,  for 
the  tiniest  relics  of  feudal  antiquity — and  last,  not  least,  a 
pulse  of  physical  rapture  for  the  **  circumstance  of  war,** 
which  bears  witness  to  the  blood  of  BoU/oot  and  Fire-the- 
Braes,  I  shall  not  trespass  on  the  reader  of  that  delight- 
ful record,  except  by  a  few  particulars  which  I  owe  to  the 
juniors  of  the  party. 

Paul  modestly  acknowledges  in  his  last  letter,  the 
personal  attentions  which  he  received,  while  in  Paris,  from 
Lords  Cathcart,  Aberdeen,  and  CastleKagfa;  and  hinta 
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that,  thnmgli  their  intflrteotioii,  he  had  witnciid  Kfcnl 
of  the  splendid  feUM  grren  hy  the  Duke  of  Wefliagtaii, 
where  he  saw  h^  the  crowned  headi  of  Europe  grouped 
among  the  gallaDt  aoldiera  who  had  cot  a  way  lor  them  to 
the  gnfltjr  capital  of  France.  Soott^s  reception,  however, 
had  been  distingaithed  to  a  d^;ree  of  which  Panics  lan- 
guage gires  no  notion.  The  Noble  Locda  above  named 
weicomedhim  with  cordial  fstniaction ;  and  the  Dnke  of 
Wellington^  to  whom  he  waa  fint  presented  hj  Sir  John 
Malfolm,  treated  him  then,  and  ever  afterwards,  with  a 
kindness  and  confidence,  which,  I  have  often  heard  him 
saj,  he  considered  as  **  the  highest  distinction  of  his  life.** 
He  nsed  to  tell,  with  great  e&ct,  the  drcomstanoes  of  his 
iotroduction  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  at  a  dinner  given 
by  the  Eari  of  Cathcart.  Scott  appeared,  on  that  occa- 
BOO,  in  the  blue  and  red  dress  of  the  Selkiikshiro  Liente- 
aancy ;  and  the  Czar's  first  question,  glandng  at  his  lame- 
ness was,  "  In  what  a&ir  were  yon  wounded  ?"  Scott  sig- 
nified that  he  suflered  from  a  natural  infirmity ;  upon  which 
the  Emperor  said,  *^  I  thou^t  Lord  Cathcart  mentioned 
that  yon  had  served.''  Scott  observed  that  the  Eaii  looked 
a  little  embarrassed  at  this,  and  promptly  answered,  **  O 
yei ;  in  a  certain  sense  I  have  served — that  is,  in  the  yeo- 
naniy  cavalry ;  a  home  force  resembling  the  Landwehr,  or 
Landstunn." — **  Under  what  commander?" — ^*  Sous  M. 
le  Chevalier  Rae." — '•  Were  you  ever  engaged?'—"  In 
some  slight  actions — such  as  the  battle  of  the  Cross  Cause- 
way and  the  afiair  of  Moredun-Mill." — "  This,"  says  Mr 
Prinze  of  Whytbank,  '*  was,  as  he  saw  in  Lord  Cathcart's 
fiioe,  quite  sufficient,  so  he  managed  to  turn  the  conversa- 
tion to  some  other  subject."  It  was  at  the  same  dinner 
that  he  first  met  Platoff,^  who  seemed  to  take  a  great  fiuit^ 

*  Soott  acknowledges,  in  a  note  to  St  Bonan's  Well  (vol.  i.  p. 
252),  that  he  took  fhym  PUtoff  this  portrait  of  Mr  Toachwood  :— 
*'  Hit  ikoe,  which  at  the  distance  of  a  yard  or  two  seemed  hsle  and 
•Booth,  appeared,  when  doaely  examined^  to  be  seamed  with  a 
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to  him,  though,  adds  my  friend,  *^  I  really  don't  think  thej 
had  any  common  language  to  .converse  inj"  Next  day, 
however,  when  Fiingle  and  Scott  were  walking  together  in 
the  Rne  de  la  Pai^,  the  Hetman  happened  to  coiae  np, 
cantering  with  some  of  his  Cossacks ;  as  soon  as  he  saw 
Scott,'  he  jumped  off  his  horse,  leaving  it  to  the  Polk,  muAi 
running  up  to  him,  kissed  him  on  each  side  of  the  chsak 
with  extraordinary  demonstrations  of  afR^ion — oEod  tlutt 
made  him  understand,  through  an  aider4e-camip,  thai  he 
wished  him  to  join  his  staff  at  the  next  great  review,  wlies 
he  would  take  care  to  mount  him  on  the  gentlest  of  Ui 
Ukraine  hoi^ses. 

It  will  seem  less  surprising  that  -Scott  should  have  besi 
honoured  with  mucli  attention  by  the  leading  aoldien  and. 
statesmen  of  Germany  then  in  Paris.  The  fiune  of  his 
poetry  had  already  been  established  for  some  ^'t^ars  in 
that  country.  Yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Bllidber 
had  heard  of  Marmion  any  more  than  Platoff ;  and  M 
Blucher  struck  Scott's  fellow-travellers  as  taking  more  hr 
terest  in  him  than  any  foreign  general,  except  only  the 
Hetman. 

A  striking  passage  in  Paul's  tenth  letter  iadicates  the  high* 
notion  which  Scott  had  formed  of  the  personal  qualidesaf the 
Prince  of  Orange.  After  depicting,  with  almost  proph^ti(tt^ 
curacy,  the  dangers  to  which  the  then  recent  union  of  I{olh|id 
and  Belgium  must  be  exposed,  he  concludes  with  expresflii^ 
his  hope  that  the  fimmess  and  sagacity  of  the  King  of  tha 
Netherlands,  and  the  admiration  which  his  heir's  character 
and  bearing  had  already  excited  among  all,  even  Belgian 
observers,  might  ultimately  prove  effective  in  redeeming 
this  difficult  experiment  from  the  usual  failure  of  ^*  arran- 

million  of  wrinkles,  crossing  each  other  in  every  direction  poedUe, 
but  as  6ne  as  if  drawn  hy  the  point  of  a  very  fine  needle.*'  Thus 
did  every  little  peculiarity  remain  treasured  in  his  memory,  to  be 
used  in  due  time  for  giving  the  air  of  minute  really  to  some  ima* 
ginary  peFBonage. 
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^iKmemUy  indemnitiei,  and  all  the  other  terms  of  modern 
data,  onder  sanction  of  which  dtiea  and  districts,  and  even 
kingdoms^  have  been  passed  from  one  government  to  an- 
other, as  the  property  of  lands  or  stock  is  transferred  by  a 
bargain  between  private  parties.^ 

It  is  not  less  carious  to  compare,  with  the  subsequent 
ooone  of  affiurs  in»France,  the  following  brief  hint  in  Paul's 
16th  letter : — *^  The  general  rallying  point  of  the  Ltbera- 
fiitef  is  an  avowed  dislike  to  the  present  monarch  and  his 
immediate  connexions.  They  will  sacrifice,  they  pretend, 
10  much  to  the  general  inclinations  of  Europe,  as  to  select 
a  king  from  the  Bourbon  race  ;  but  he  must  be  one  of  thdr 
own  choosing,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  is  most  fiuniliar  in 
their  mouths."  Thus,  in  its  very  bud,  had  his  eye  de- 
tected the  eonjwrtttion  de  qumze  ans  ! 

As  yet,  the  literary  reputation  of  Scott  had  made  but* 
little  way  among  the  French  nation ;  but  some  few  of  their 
eminent  men  vied  even  with  the  enthusiastic  Germans  in 
their  courteous  and  unwearied  attentions  to  him.  Thevene- 
nUe  ChevaUer^  in  particular,  seemed  anxious  to  embrace 
efery  opportunity  of  acting  as  his  cicerone ;  and  many 
mornings  were  spent  in  exploring,  under  his  guidance,  the 
most  remarkable  scenes  and  objects  of  historical  and  anti- 
({oarian  interest  both  in  Paris  and  its  neighbourhood.  He 
iCTeral  times  ako  entertained  Scott  and  his  young  compa- 
nioDs  at  dinner ;  but  the  last  of  those  dinners  was  tho- 
roughly poisoned  by  a  preliminary  circumstance.  The  poet, 
on  entering  the  saloon,  was  presented  to  a  stranger,  whose 
pky«ognomy  struck  him  as  the  most  hideous  he  had  ever 
leea  ;  nor  was  his  disgust  lessened,  when  he  found,  a  ftw 
minntes  afterwards,  that  he  had  undergone  the  aecoUade  of 
David  **  of  the  blood-stamed  brush.** 

Fnm  Paris,  Mr  Bruce  and  Mr  Pringle  went  on  to 
SvitSBrland,  leaving  the  Poet  and  Gala  to  return  home  to- 
SHher,  whidi  they  did  by  way  of  Dieppe,  Brighton,  and 
UmdocL    It  was  here,  on  the  14th  of  September,  that 
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Scott  had  his  last  meeting  with  Byron.  He  carried  his 
young  friend  in  the  morning  to  call  on  Lord  Byron,  who 
agreed  to  dine  with  them  at  their  hotel,  where  he  met  abo 
Charles  Mathews  and  Daniel  Terry.  Gala  has  recorded 
it  in  his  note-book  as  the  most  interesting  day  he  ever  spent. 
*^  How  I  did  stare/^  he  says,  **  at  Byron's  beautiful  pale 
face,  like  a  spirit^s — ^good  or  evil.  ,But  he  was  bitter — what 
a  contrast  to  Scott !  Among  other  anecdotes  of  British 
prowess  and  spirit,  Scott  mentioned  that  a  young  gentle- 
man   had  been  awfully  shot  in  the  head 

while  conveying  an  order  from  the  Duke,  and  yet  stagger- 
ed on,  and  delivered  his  message  when  at  the  point  of 
death.  ^  Ha  V  said  Byron,  ^  I  daresay  he  could  do  as  well 
as  most  people  without  his  head — it  was  never  of  much 
use  to  him.*  Waterloo  did  not  delight  him,  probably — and 
Scott  could  talk  or  think  of  scarcely  anything  else.** 

Mathews  accompanied  them  as  fiir  as  Warwick  and  Kenil- 
worth,  both  of  which  castles  the  poet  had  seen  before,  bat 
now  re-examiued  with  particular  curiodty.  They  spent  a 
night  at  Sheffield ;  and  early  next  morning  Scott  sallied 
forth  to  provide  himself  with  a  planter*s  knife  of  the  moat 
complex  contrivance  and  finished  workmanship.  Having 
secured  one  to  his  mind,  and  which  for  many  years  after 
was  his  constant  pocket*^ompanion,  he  wrote  his  name  on 
a  card,  **  Walter  Scott,  Abbotsford,**  and  directed  it  to  be 
engraved  on  the  handle.  On  his  mentioning  this  acqui- 
sition at  breakfast,  young  Gala  expressed  his  desire  to 
equip  himself  in  like  feshion,  and  was  directed  to  the  shop 
accordingly.  When  he  had  purchased  a  similar  knife,  and 
produced  his  name  in  turn  for  the  engraver,  the  master 
cutler  eyed  the  signature  for  a  moment,  and  exclaimed — 
*^  John  Scott  of  Gahi  I  W^ell,  I  hope  your  ticket  may 
serve  me  in  as  good  stead  as  another  Mr^  Scott's  has  jnai 
done.  Upon  my  word,  one  of  my  best  men,  an  honeat 
fellow  from  the  North,  went  out  of  his  senses  when  he  saw 
it — he  offered  me  a  week's  work  if  I  would  let  him  keep 
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It  to  himself— and  I  took  Savnders  at  his  word.*'  Soott 
lued  to  talk  of  this  as  one  of  the  most  gratifying  compli- 
ments he  eyer  received  in  his  literary  capacity. 

In  a  letter  to  Morritt,  he  says : — "  We  visited  Corby 
Castle  on  our  return  to  Scotland,  which  remains,  in  point 
of  situation,  as  beautiful  as  when  its  walks  were  celebrated 
by  David  Hume,  in  the  only  rhymes  he  was  ever  known 
to  be  guilty  of.  Here  they  are,  from  a  pane  of  glass  in  an 
inn  at  Carlisle : — 

*  Here  chicks  in  eggs  for  breakfast  sprawl, 
Here  godless  boys  Qod*8  glories  aqaall, 
Here  Scotchmen's  heads  do  guard  the  wall, 
But  Corby *s  walks  atone  for  all.' 

Would  it  not  be  a  good  quiz  to  advertise  The  Poetical  Works 
of  David  Hume,  with  notes,  critical,  historical,  and  so  forth 
—with  an  historical  inquiry  into  the  use  of  eggs  for  break- 
&st ;  a  physical  di^ussion  on  die  causes  of  their  being  ad- 
dled ;  a  history  of  the  English  Church  music,  and  of  the 
choir  of  Carlisle  in  particular ;  a  full  account  of  the  affiiir 
of  1745,  with  the  trials,  last  speeches,  and  so  forth  of  the 
poor  plaids  who  were  strapped  up  at  Carlisle ;  and  lastiy, 
a  fiill  and  particular  description  of  Corby,  with  the  genea- 
logy of  every  family  who  ever  possessed  it  ?  I  think,  even 
without  more  than  the  usual  waste  of  margin,  the  Poems 
of  David  would  make  a  decent  twelve  shilling  touch.  I 
•hall  think  about  it  when  I  have  exhausted  mine  own  cen- 
tury of  ifiventions,^^ 

Reaching  Abbotsford,  Scott  found  with  his  family  his 
old  Mend  Mr  Skene  of  Rubislaw,  who  had  expected  him 
to  come  home  sooner,  and  James  Ballantyne,  who  had  ar- 
rived with  a  copious  budget  of  bills,  calenders,  booksellers^ 
letters,  and  proof-sheets.  From  each  of  these  visitors' 
Memoranda  I  now  extract  an  anecdote.  Mr  Skene's  is  of 
a  Bmall  enough  matter,  but  still  it  places  the  man  90  com- 
pletely before  m^'self,  that  I  am  glad  he  thought  it  worth 
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setting  down.  "  During  Soott's  absence,'*  says  his  fiiendt 
*^  his  wife  had  had  the  tiny  drawing-room  of  the  cottage 
fitted  up  with  new  -chintz  fbmitnre— CTciTihing  had  beea 
set  out  in  the  best  style — and  she  and  her  giris  had  been 
looking  forward  to  the  pleasure  winch  they  supposed  the 
little  surprise  of  the  arrangements  would  give  him.  He  was 
receiyed  in  the  spruce  fresh  room,  set  himself  comfortably 
down  in  the  chair  prepared  for  him,  and  remained  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  his  own  fireside,  and  a  retmn  to  his  fii^ 
mily  circle,  without  the  least  consciousness  that  any  diange 
had  taken  place — until,  at  length,  Mrs  Scott^s  patience 
could  hold  out  no  longer,  and  his  attention  was  expressly 
called  to  it.  The  Tczation  he  showed  at  having  caused 
such  a  disappointment,  struck  me  as  amiably  characteristtc 
— and  in  the  course  of  the  evening  he  every  now  and  then 
threw  out  some  word  of  admiration  to  reconsole  mamma,** 
Ballantyne*s  note  of  their  next  morning's  conference  is 
in  these  terms  :— "  He  had  just  been  reviewing  a  pageant 
of  emperors  and  kings,  which  seamed,  like  another  Field 
of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  to  have  been  got  up  to  realize  before 
his  eyes  some  of  his  own  splendid  descriptions.  I  begged 
him  to  tell  me  what  was  the  general  impression  left  on  his 
mind.  He  answered,  that  he  might  now  say  he  had  seen  and 
conversed  with  all  classes  of  society,  fix>m  the  palace  to  the 
cottage,  and  including  every  conceivable  shade  of  science  and 
ignorance — bnt  that  he  had  never  felt  awed  or  abashed  ex- 
cept in  the  presence  of  one  man — ^the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
I  expressed  some  surprise.  He  said  I  ought  not,  for  that 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  possessed  every  one  mighty  quality 
of  the  mind  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  other  man  did,  or 
had  ever  done.  He  said  he  beheld  in  him  a  great  soldier 
and  a  great  statesman — the  greatest  of  each.  When  it 
was  suggested  that  the  Duke,  on  his  port,  saw  before  him  a 
great  poet  and  novelist,  he  smiled,  and  said,  *  What  would 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  think  of  a  few  bits  of  novdsy  which 
perhaps  he  had  never  read,  and  for  which  the  strong  proba« 
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U%  is  that  he  voold  not  care  a  npoMc  M*  he  hedr 

YoQ  are  nol,''  (addi  B^kotyBe)  **to  mppam  tkat  he 

looked  sheepish  or  embamaed  ni  the  pcseaee  of  the 

Dake — indeed  yoa  wdl  kaov  that  he  (U  aot,  aad  eorid 

not  do  so ;  but  the  ieefins,  i|Biiiird  and 

have  described  it,  miqiieslaooabljr  did  exist  to  a 

lent.     Its  origin  fi>nns  n  enrions  Boral  ynklem 

probsUy  be  tnused  to  a  aecret  eonaeioiiBeaii,  vhkh  he 

might  not  himself  adirert  to,  that  the  Duke,  hovercr  great 

ss  a  soldier  and  stitesman,  vasao  deftcttve 

ss  to  be  incapable  of  appraoaling  that  which  had 

the  diann  of  hisovnUfis,  aa  veil  aa  of  hisvoriBiu*'' 

Two  years  after  this  time,  when  Mr  Washington  Irviag 
Tisited  Seott,  he  walked  with  him  to  a  quanr,  where  Ins 
people  were  at  work.  ^  The  fiwe  of  the  humblest  depen* 
dent,**  he  says,  ^  brightened  at  hb  approach — all  paased 
from  their  laboor  to  hare  a  pleasant  *  crack  wT  the  IsinL* 
Among  the  rest  wsa  a  tan  straight  old  fePow,  with  a  health 
fill  oomfdezion  and  silrer  haars,  and  a  small  roand-uuvned 


^  It  is  proper  to  add  to  Mr  BslCmtyM*s  solatiMi  of  his  *^ 

ODi  moral  problem,**  that  be  was  in  hk  latter  days  a 

poneat  of  die  Duke  of  WelCagten'f  polities;  to  w]utk 

ha  ascribes,  in  these  same  memoraada,  the  only  eoolacm  that  er«r 

ocevred  between  htm  and  Seott.  I  think  it  Toy  probable  diatSeott 

had  his  own  first  interriew  with  the  Duke  in  his  mind  when  be 

dsMribed  the  inlrodaetion  of  Roland  Gnene  to  the  Regent  Mamy 

ia  the  Abbot:— "8ach  was  the  petsooaee  befiMV  whom  Roland 

Qtahsm  now  prssented  himsdf  with  a  issBng  of  brasthlem  swa,TCvy 

diffinaat  from  the  nsaal  boUncm  and  TiTacity  of  his  temper.    In 

hethewas,  from  edaestion  and  natare,  srach  more  easily  eontrot- 

led  by  die  morsl  superiority  ariaing  from  the  elevated  talents  and 

tmkomtk  of  those  with  whom  he  eoovened,  than  by  pretenaiona 

feoaded  only  on  rank  or  eztemal  abow.    He  might  baTe  brsred 

with  indifference  the  preaenoe  of  an  EaH  merely  distinpiiabed  by 

hiibdt  and  coronet ;  bat  he  felt  oTcrawed  in  that  of  the  eminent 

•oUier  and  statesman,  the  wielder  of  a  natum*s  power,  and  the  leader 

ef  her  anDies.** 


i 
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white  bat.  He  had  been  about  to  shoulder  a  hod,  but 
pansed,  and  stood  looking  at  Scott  with  a  slight  sparkling 
of  his  blae  eye  as  if  waiting  his  turn ;  for  the  old  fellow 
knew  he  was  a  faToarite.  Scott  accosted  him  in  an  af&ble 
tone,  and  asked  for  a  pinch  of  snuff.  The  old  man  drew 
forth  a  horn  snuff-box.  *  Hoot  man,*  said  Scott,  ^  not  ^at 
old  mull.  Whereas  the  bonnie  French  one  that  I  brought 
you  from  Paris  ?'  ^  Troth,  your  honour,*  replied  the  old 
fellow,  ^  sic  a  mull  as  that  is  nae  for  week-days.'  On  leav- 
ing the  quarry,  Scott  informed  me,  that,  when  absent  at 
Paris,  he  had  purchased  several  trifling  articles  as  presents 
for  his  dependents,  and,  among  others,  the  gay  snuflT-boz 
in  question,  which  was  so  carefully  reserved  for  Sundays  by 
the  veteran.  ^  It  was  not  so  much  the  value  of  the  gifU,' 
said  he,  ^  that  pleased  them,  as  the  idea  that  the  laird 
should  think  of  them  when  so  far  away.'  ** 

One  more  incident  of  this  retam — it  was  told  to  me  by 
himself,  some  years  afterwards,  with  gravity,  and  even  sad- 
ness. *^  The  last  of  my  chargers,"  he  said,  *^  was  a  high- 
spirited  and  very  handsome  one,  by  name  Daisy,  all  over 
white,  without  a  speck,  and  with  such  a  mane  as  Rubens 
delighted  to  punt.  He  had,  among  other  good  qualities,  one 
always  particularly  valuable  in  my  case,  that  of  standing 
like  a  rock  to  be  mounted.  When  he  was  brought  to  the 
.  door,  after  I  came  home  from  the  Continent,  instead  of  sig- 
nifying, by  the  usual  tokens,  that  he  was  pleased  to  see  his 
master,  he  looked  askant  at  me  like  a  devil ;  and  when  I 
put  my  foot  in  the  stirrup,  he  reared  bolt  upright,  and  I 
fell  to  the  ground  rather  awkwardly.  The  e2q[)eriment  was 
repeated  twice  or  thrice,  always  with  the  same  result.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  he  might  have  taken  some  capricious 
dislike  to  my  dress ;  and  Tom  Purdie,  who  always  fidls 
heir  to  the  white  hat  and  green  jacket,  and  so  forth,  when 
Mrs  Scott  has  made  me  discard  a  set  of  garments,  was  sent 
for,  to  try  whether  these  habiliments  would  produce  him  a 
similar  reception  from  his  old  friend  Daisy :— but  Daisy  al- 
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lowed  Tom  to  back  him  witii  all  mumer  of  geudeotem. 
The  thing  was  inexplicable — bat  he  had  certainlj  taken 
some  part  of  my  conduct  in  high  dodgeon  and  diagost : 
and  after  trying  him  again,  at  the  interral  of  a  we^  I  was 
obliged  to  part  with  Daisy — and  wan  and  ramoan  of  wan 
bebg  over,  I  resolred  thenceforth  to  have  done  with  soch 
dainty  blood.  I  now  stick  to  a  good  sober  cob."  Some- 
body Boggested,  that  Daisy  might  have  considered  himaelf 
as  iU-used,  by  bdng  left  at  home  when  tie  Laird  went  on 
faisjooniey.  *^  Ay,"  said  he,  '^  these  creatnres  hare  many 
thoughts  of  their  own,  no  doobty  that  we  can  nerer  pene- 
trate.*' Then  langfaing,  "  Troth,"  said  he,  '*  maybe  some 
bird  had  whispered  Daisy  that  I  had  been  to  see  the  grand 
renews  at  Paris  on  a  little  scrag  of  a  Cossack,  while  my 
own  gallant  trooper  was  left  behind  bearing  Peter  and  the 
post-bag  to  Melroee." 

Scott  had  written  Terse  as  well  as  prose  dnring  his  tn- 
^eh.  ''  The  Field  of  Wat^oo"  was  pablished  before  the 
end  of  October ;  the  profits  of  die  first  edition  bemg  his 
oontribntion  to  the  fhnd  nised  for  the  relief  of  the  widows 
sod  children  of  the  soldien  slain  in  the  battle.  This  piece 
appean  to  haye  disappointed  those  most  disposed  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  anthor^s  riews  and  feelings.  The  descent 
is  mdeed  heavy  from  his  Bannockbom  to  his  Waterloo : 
the  presence,  or  all  bat  visible  reality  of  what  his  dreams 
cherished,  seems  to  have  overawed  his  imaginatimi,  and 
timed  it  into  a  weak  pomposity  of  movement.  The  bant 
of  pure  native  enthnsiasm  upon  the  Seotdah  heroes  that  fell 
around  the  Dake  of  Wellington's  person,  bears,  however, 
the  broadest  mai^  of  the  ''  Mighty  Minstrel :" 

''  Saw  gallant  Miller's  fading  eye 

Sdll  bent  when  Albjm's  standards  fiy, 
And  Cameron,  in  the  shock  of  steel. 
Die  like  the  offiipring  of  Lochiel,"  &c  ;— 

aod  this  is  far  firom  being  the  only  redeeming  passage. 
^  poem  was  the,  first  apon  a  subject  likely  to  be  sufii- 
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ciently  hackneyed ;  and,  hairing  ihe  advantage  of  coming 
oat  in  a  Binall  cheap  fonn — (prudently  imitated  from  Mur- 
ray's innovation  with  the  tales  of  Byzon,  which  was  the 
deathblow  to  the  system  of  verse  in  quarto) — it  attained 
rapidly  a  measure  of  circulation  above  what  had  been 
reached  either  by  Bokeby  or  the  Lord  of  the  Isles. 

Meanwhile  the  revision  of  Paul's  Letters  was  proceed- 
ing ;  and  Scott  had  almost  immediately  on  his  return  oon* 
eluded  his  bargain  for  the  first  edition  of  a  third  novel — 
Tht  Antiquary ;  nor  was  it  much  later  that  he  completed 
rather  a  tedious  negotiation  with  another  bonnet-'laird, 

and  added  the  lands  of  Kaeside  to  Abbotsford — ^witness 

« 

the  last  words  of  a  letter  to  Miss  Baillie,  dated  Not*  12  : 
— "  My  eldest  boy  is  already  a  bold  horseman  and  a 
fine  shot,  though  only  about  fourteen  years  old.  I  assure 
you  I  was  prouder  of  the  first  black-cock  he  killed,  than  I 
have  been  of  anything  whatever  since  I  first  killed  one  my- 
self^ and  that  is  twenty  years  ago.  This  is  all  stupid  gos- 
sip ;  but,  as  Master  Corporal  Nym  says,  ^  things  must  be 
ss  they  may  :*  you  cannot  expect  grapes  firom  thorns,  or 
much  amusement  from  a  brain  bewildered  with  thora 
hedges  at  Kaeside,  for  such  is  the  sonorous  title  of  my  new 
possesdon,  in  virtue  of  which  I  subscribe  myself, 

ABBOTSrORD  &  KABSmB." 

His  piide  in  the  young  heir  of  Abbottford  and  Kaetide 
was  much  gratified  about  this  time,  on  occasion  of  a  so- 
lemn football  match  more  majorumj  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  on  the  famous  field  of  Carter- 
haugh,  the  scene  of  Montrose's  last  battle.  The  comba- 
tants on  one  side  were  picked  men  of  the  town  of  Selkirk, 
duly  marshalled  and  led  by  their  Provost ;  on  the  other, 
yeomen  and  shepherds  of  the  vale  of  Tarrow,  at  whose 
head  marched  the  Duke's  gay  and  good-humoured  brother- 
in-law,  Lord  Home,  well  pleased  with  this  festive  mockery 
of  old  feuds,  which  would  have  been  forgotten  ages  before 
but  for  the  ballad  so  dear  to  the  burghers, — 
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'TU  upwCtke  Sutan  o*  SMrk, 
And  'tii  down  wC  die  Earl  of  Heme, 

Hn  Lordahip*8  lieatenant  was  James  Hogg,  now  ranked 
amoDg  the  tenantry  of  Yanow;  and  the  master  being 
eomplete — ^to  qaote  the  Edinburgh  newspaper  of  16th  De- 
cember— *^  The  ancient  banner  of  the  Boodeoch  fiunily,  a 
coikras  and  venerable  reliqne,  embkaoned  with  armorial 
besriogs,  and  with  the  word  BeUemdaiaey  the  ancient  war- 
cry  of  the  dan  of  Soott,  was  di^la^red,  as  on  former  ooea* 
■ona  when  the  chief  took  the  field  in  person,  whether  for 
the  porpose  of  war  or  sport.  The  banner  was  delivered  by 
Lady  Ann  Scott  to  Master  Walter  Soott,  younger  of  Ab- 
botsford,  who  attended  suitably  mounted  and  armed,  and, 
riding  over  the  field,  displayed  it  to  the  sound  of  the  war- 
pipes,  and  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  assembled  specta- 
tors, who  could  not  be  fewer  than  2000  in  number.  That 
this  singnlar  renewal  of  an  andent  military  custom  might 
not  want  poetical  cdebrity,  verses  were  distributed  among 
the  spectators,  composed  for  the  occasion  by  Mr  Walter 
Soott  and  the  Ettrick  Shepherd.  ....  The  parties 
pirted  with  equal  honours,  but,  before  they  left  the  ground, 
ike  Sheriff  threw  up  his  hat,  and  in  Lord  Dalkeith*s  name 
ud  his  own,  challenged  the  Yarrow  men,  on  the  part  of 
the  Sotora,  to  a  match  to  be  played  upon  the  first  conve- 
nient opportunity.**  The  newspaper  then  gives  Scott*s 
'*  Lifting  of  the  Banner  :'*— 

**  Then  np  with  the  Banner  I  let  forest  irinds  &n  her  1 
She  has  bhued  over  Ettrick  eight  ages  aod  more ; 
In  sport  well  attend  her,  in  battle  defend  her, 
With  heart  and  with  hand,  like  oar  Fathers  before  ;*' 
—and  that  excellent  ditty  by  Hogg,  entitled  "  The  Ettrick 
Garland  to  the  Andent  Banner  of  the  House  of  Buc- 
deach :" — 

**  All  hail  I  mexnorial  Of  the  brave 

The  Uegemen^s  pride,  the  Border**  awe  t 
May  thj  grey  pennon  never  wave 
On  sterner  field  than  Carterhaogh.** 
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I  haTe  no  doubt  the  Sheriff  of  the  Forest  was  a  prouder 
man,  when  he  saw  his  boy  ride  about  Carterhaugh  with 
the  pennon  of  Bellenden,  than  when  Platoff  mounted  him- 
self for  the  imperial  review  of  the  Champ  de  Man, 

Mr  Hogg  in  his  Autobiography  informs  us  that  when  the 
more  distinguished  part  of  the  company  assembled  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  sport  to  dine  at  Bowhill,  he  was  pro- 
ceeding to  place  himself  at  a  particular  table — ^bnt  the  She- 
riff seieed  his  aim,  told  him  thcU  was  reserved  for  the  nobi- 
lity, and  seated  him  at  an  inferior  board — "  between  him- 
self and  the  Laird  of  Harden."  '^  The  fact  is,*'  says  Hogg, 
^*  I  am  convinced  he  was  sore  afraid  of  my  getting  to  be 
too  great  a  favourite  among  the  yoimg  ladies  of  Buc- 
cleuch  r*  Who  can  read  this,  and  not  be  reminded  of 
Sancho  Panza  and  the  Duchess  ?  And,  after  all,  he  quite 
mistook  what  Scott  had  said  to  him ;  there  was  no  high  table 
for  the  nobiUty — ^but  there  was  a  side-table  for  ike* children^ 
at  which,  when  the  Shepherd  was  about  to  seat  himself, 
his  friend  probably  whispered  that  it  was  reserved  for  the 
**  lit(U  lords  and  ladies,  and  their  playmates." — ^Hogg  was 
incurable ;  if  it  had  been  otherwise,  he  must  have  been 
cured,  for  a  little  time  at  least,  by  some  incidents  of  the 
preceding  winter.  He  then,  being  as  usual  in  pecuxuary 
straits,  projected  a  work,  to  be  called  "  The  Poetic  Mff- 
ror,"  in  which  should  appear  some  piece  by  each  popular 
poet  of  the  time,  the  whole  to  be  edited  by  himself,  and 
published  for  his  benefit ;  and  he  addressed,  accordingly,  to 
his  brother  bards  a  circular  petition  for  their  best  assistance. 
Scott — ^like  B}Ton  and  most  others — declined  the  proposi- 
tion. His  letter  has  not  been  preserved,  but  nobody  can 
suspect  that  it  was  uncourteous.  The  Shepherd,  how- 
ever, took  some  phrase  ,in  high  dudgeon,  and  penned 
an  answer  virulently  insolent  in  spirit  and  in  language, 
accusing  him  of  base  jealousy  of  his  own  genius.  I  am 
not  sure  whether  it  was  on  this  or  another  occasion 
of  the  like  sort,  that  James  varied  the  usual  formulas  of 
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epistolBiy  oompodtion,  by  hepBBODg  with  *"*■  Dmuied  Sir,*^ 
and  ending,  "  BeHeve  me,  Sir,  yom  with  dotgnst,  &c  ;*' 
bat  the  peiformance  was  such  thai  no  iuieieumie  took 
place  for  some  weeks,  or  perhaps  monthf,  afierwards.  The 
letter  in  which  Hogg  at  length  solictts  a  reofewfd  of  kiadii' 
ness,  says  nothing,  it  majr  be  observed,  of  the  cnvmnstaace 
which,  according  to  his  Antobiognqihy,  had  caused  faim  to 
repent  of  his  suspicions.  The  fact  was,  that  hearing,  sbortiy 
after  the  receipt  of  the  oflfensire  epistle,  thai  the  Shepherd 
was  confined  to  his  lodgings,  in  an  obscore  alley  of  Edio- 
burgh,  by  a  dangeroos  ilfaieas,  Scott  called  on  a  kind  Irieod 
and  protector  of  his,  Mr  J<^  Grieve  (a  hatter  oo  the 
North  Bridge)  to  make  inquiries  about  him,  and  to  ofler 
to  take  on  himself  the  expenses  of  the  best  medical  attend- 
ance. He  had,  however,  cautioned  the  worthy  hatter 
that  no  hint  of  this  offer  most  reach  Hogg ;  and  in  con- 
sequence, it  might  perhaps  be  the  Shepherd*s  feeling  at  the 
time  that  he  dioidd  not,  in  addressing  his  life-long  bene- 
&ctor,  betray  any  acquaintance  with  this  recent  interference 
on  his  behalf.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  howerer,  thai  he 
obeyed  the  genuine  dictates  of 'his  better  nature  when  he 
penned  this  apologetic  eflosion  : — 

"  Gabriel's  Road,  February  28, 1816. 

^^  MrScott, — ^I  think  it  is  great  nonsense  fer  two  men  wiio 
lie  friends  at  heart,  and  who  ever  must  be  so—indeed  it 
is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  they  can  be  otheiwiso 
should  be  professed  enemies. 

^'  Mr  Grieve  and  Mr  Laidlaw,  who  were  veiy  severe  on 
Bie,  and  to  whom  I  was  obliged  to  show  your  letter,  have 
long  ago  convinced  me  that  I  mistook  part  of  it,  and  thai 
it  was  not  me  yon  held  in  such  contempt,  but  the  opi- 
nion of  the  public  The  idea  that  you  might  mean  that 
(though  I  still  think  the.  reading  will  bear  either  constmc- 
tion)  has  given  me  much  pain ;  for  I  know  I  answered 
yonn  intemperately,  and  in  a  mortal  rage.  I  meant  to  have 
ndosed  yours,  and  begged  of  you  to  return  mine,  but  I 
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cannot  find  it,  and  am  sure  that  some  one  to  whom  I  have 
been  induced  to  show  it,  haa  taken  it  away.  However,  as 
my  troubles  on  that  subject  were  never  like  to  wear  to  an 
end,  I  could  not  longer  resist  telling  you  that  I  am  ex- 
tremely vexed  about  it.  I  desire  not  a  renewal  of  our  for- 
mer intimacy,  for  haply,  after  what  I  have  written,  yomr 
&mily  would  not  suffer  it ;  but  I  wish  it  to  be  understood 
that,  when  we  meet  by  chance,  we  might  shake  hands,  and 
speak  to  one  another  as  old  acquaintances,  and  likewise 
that  we  may  exchange  a  letter  occasionally,  for  I  find  there 
are  many  things  which  I  yearn  to  communicate  to  yon, 
and  the  tears  rush  to  my  eyes  when  I  consider  that  I  oHiy 
not.  If  you  allow  of  this,  pray  let  me  know,  and  if  you  do 
not,  let  me  know.  Indeed,  I  am  anxious  to  hear  from 
you,  for  '  as  the  day  of  trouble  is  with  me,  so  shall  my 
strength  be.'  To  be  friends /rom  the  teeth  forwards  is  com- 
mon enough ;  but  it  strikes  me  that  there  is  something  still 
more  ludicrous  in  the  reverse  of  the  picture,  and  so  to  be 
enemies — and  why  should  I  be,  frma  the  teeth  fanvardt^ 
yours  sincerely,  Jameb  Hogq  ?** 

Scott^B  reply  was,  as  Hogg  says,  "  a  brief  note,  telling 
him  to  think  no  more  of  the  business,  and  come  to  break- 
fast next  morning." 

The  year  1 815  may  be  considered  as,  for  Scott's  peace- 
fbl  tenor  of  life,  an  eventful  one.  That  which  followed  haa 
left  almost  its  only  traces  in  the  succesvive  appearance  of 
nine  volumes,  which  attest  the  prodigal  genius  and  hardly- 
less  astonishing  industry  of  the  man.  Early  in  January  were 
published  Paul's  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk,  of  which  I  jieed 
not  now  say  more  than  that  they  were  received  with  lively- 
curiosity,  and  general,  though  not  vociferous  applause. 
The  first  edition  was  an  octavo  of  6000  copies ;  and  it  was 
followed  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  or  three  years  by  a 
second  and  a  third,  amounting  together  to  SOOO  more. 
The  popularity  of  the  novelist  was  at  its  height ;  and  this 
admitted,  if  not  avowed,  specimen  of  Scott's  prose,  mutt 
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have  been  peroeiyed  by  all  who  had  any  ahaxe  of 
nation,  to  flow  from  the  same  pen. 

Mr  Terry  prodaced,  in  the  firing  of  1816,  a  dramatio 
piece  entitled  "  Goy  Mannering,"  which  met  with  great 
aoooQBs  on  the  London  boarda,  and  still  oontinnea  to  be  a 
favonrite  with  the  theatrical  public.  What  share  the  no- 
irelist  hinisdf  had  in  this  first  specimen  of  what  he  nsed  to 
eaQ  the  *'  art  of  Taryfymg^^  I  cannot  exactly  say ;  but  his 
eonrespondence  riiews  that  the  pretty  song  of  the  Luttabfi 
waa  not  his  only  contribution  to  it ;  and  I  infer  that  he  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  modify  the  plot,  and  re-arrange,  for 
stage  purposes,  a  considerable  part  of  the  original  dia- 
logue. 

Early  in  May  appeared  the  noTel  of  **  The  Antiquary,'' 
wluch  seems  to  have  been  begun  a  little  before  the  close  of 
1815.  It  came  out  at  a  moment  of  domestic  distress. 
Hia  brother  Major  John  Scott,  whose  health  had  long  been 
fe^e,  died  on  the  8th  of  May.  The  Major,  from  all  I 
have  heard,  was  a  sober,  sedate  bachelor,  of  dull  mmd  and 
frugal  tastes,  who,  after  his  retirement  from  the  army, 
divided  his  time  between  his  mother's  primitaTe  fireside, 
and  the  society  of  a  few  whist-playing  brother  officers,  that 
met  for  an  evening  rubber  at  Fortune's  tavern.  He  lefb 
some  L.6000  to  be  divided  between  his  two  survivmg  bro- 
thers ;  and  Walter  thus  writes  on  the  occasion  to  his  friend 
at  Rokeby  :  "  Though  we  were  always  on  fraternal  terms 
of  mittual  kindness  and  good- will,  yet  our  habits  of  life,  our 
tastes- for  society  and  circles  of  friends,  were  so  totally  dif- 
ferent, that  there  was  less  frequent  intercourse  between  us 
than  our  connexion  and  real  liking  to  each  other  might 
have  occasioned.  Yet  it  is  a  heavy  consideration  to  have 
lost  the  last  but  one  who  was  interested  in  our  early  do- 
Bicatio  life,  our  habits  of  boyhood,  and  our  first  firiends  and 
ooonexions.  It  makes  one  look  about  and  see  how  the 
scene  has  changed  around  him,  and  how  he  himself  has 
been  changed  with  it.     My  only  remuning  brother  is  in 
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Canada,  and  seems  to  have  an  intention  of  remaining  there ; 
80  that  my  mother,  now  upwards  of  eighty,  has  now  only 
one  child  left  to  her  out  of  thirteen  whom  she  has  borne. 
I^e  is  a  most  excellent  woman,  possessed,  even  at  her  ad- 
vanced age,  of  all  the  force  of  mind  and  sense  of  duty  which 
have  carried  her  through  so  many  domestic  griefi,  as  the 
successive  deaths  of  eleven  children,  some  of  them  come  to 
men  and  women's  estate,  naturally  infers.  She  is  the 
principal  subject  of  my  attention  at  present,  and  is,  I  am 
gUd  to  say,  perfectly  well  in  body  and  composed  in  mind. 
....  I  sent  you,  some  time  since.  The  Antiquazy.  It  is 
not  so  interesting  as  its  predecessors — the  period  cdd  not 
admit  of  so  much  romantic  mtuation.  But  it  has  been 
more  fortunate  than  any  of  them  in  the  sale,  for  6000 
went  off  in  the  first  six  days,  and  it  is  now  at  press  again ; 
which  is  very  flattering  to  the  unknown  author.''  In  a 
letter  of  the  same  date  to  Terry,  Scott  says — "  It  wanta 
the  romance  of  Waverley  and  the  adventure  of  Guy  Man* 
nering ;  and  yet  there  is  some  salvation  about  it,  for  i£  a 
man  will  paint  from  nature,  he  will  be  likely  to  amuse  those 
who  are  daily  looking  at  it." 

After  a  little  pause  of  hesitation,  it  attained  popularity 
not  inferior  to  Guy  Mannering ;  and  though  the  author 
appears  for  a  moment  to  have  shared  the  doubts  which  he 
read  in  the  countenance  of  James  Ballantyne,  it  certainly 
was,  in  the  sequel,  his  chief  &vourite  among  all  his  novela. 
Nor  is  it  difficult  to  account  for  this  preference,  vrithout 
laying  any  stress  on  the  fact  that,  during  a  few  short  weeks, 
it  was  pretty  commonly  talked  of  as  a  fiiUing  off  from  its 
immediate  predecessors — and  that  some  minor  critics  re>> 
echoed  this  in  print.  In  that  view,  there  were  many  of 
its  successors  that  had  stronger  claims  on  the  parental  in- 
stinct of  protection.  But  the  truth  is,  that  although  Scott^s 
Introduction  of  1830  represents  him  as  pleased  with  fancy « 
ing  that,  in  the  principal  personage,  he  had  embalmed  a 
worthy  fiiend  of  his  boyish  days,  his  own  antiquarian  pra  • 
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pennties,  originating  perbsps  in  the  kind  attentions  of 
George  Constable  of  Wallaoe-Crsigie,  and  fi)stered  not  a 
little,  at  about  as  dactile  a  period,  bj  diose  of  old  Cleri:  of 
Eldin,  and  Jobn  Ramsay  of  Ochtertyre,  bad  by  d^rees  so 
developed  themselyes,  that  he  could  hardly,  even  when  the 
Antiquary  was  published,  have  scmpled  about  recognising 
a  quaint  caricature  of  the  founder  of  Abbotsfbrd  Musenni, 
in  the  inimitable  portraiture  of  the  Laird  of  Monkbams. 
The  Descriptire  Catalogue  bf  that  collection  which  he  began 
towards  the  close  of  his  life,  but,  alas  !  nerer  finished,  is 
entitled  '*  Beliquia  Trottcodanm — or  the  Gabions  of  the  late 
Jcnathan  Oldbuck^  E$qy  But  laying  this,  which  might 
hsTe  been  little  more  than  a  good-humoured  pleasantry,  out 
of  the  question,  there  is  assuredly  no  one  of  all  his  works 
on  which  more  of  his  own  early  associations  hare  left  their 
image.  Of  those  early  associations,  as  his  full*grown 
tastes  were  all  the  progeny,  so  his  genius,  in  all  its  happiest 
efiorts,  was  the  ^^  Recording  Angel  ;'*  and  when  George 
Constable  first  expounded  his  "Gabions^*  to  the  child  that 
was  to  immortalize  his  name,  they  were  either  wanderiif|^ 
hand  in  hand  over  the  field  where  the  grass  still  grew  rank 
upon  the  grave  of  Balmawhapple,  or  sauntering  on  the 
beach  where  the  MuckUbackets  of  Frestonpans  dried  their 
nets,  ringing 

**  Wed  may  the  boatie  row,  and  better  may  she  speed, 
O  wed  may  the  boatie  row  that  wins  the  baima'  bread" — 

or  telling  wild  stories  about  cliff-escapes  and  the  funerals 
of  shipwrecked  fishermen. 

Conridered  by  itself,  this  novel  seems  to  me  to  possess, 
almost  throughout,  in  common  with  its  two  predecefisors, 
a  kind  of  simple  unsought  charm,  which  the  subsequent 
works  of  the  series  hardly  reached,  save  in  occasional 
snatches : — ^like  them  it  is,  in  all  its  humbler  and  softer 
scenes,  the  transcript  of  actual  Scottish  life,  as  observed 
by  the  man  himself.  And  I  think  it  must  also  be  allowe<l 
that  he  has  nowhere  displayed  his  Ikighest  art,  that  of  skil- 
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fa]  oontrut,  in  greater  perfection.  Even  the  tragic  ramanee 
of  Waverley  does  not  set  off  its  MacWbeebles  and  Galium 
Begs  better  than  the  oddities  of  Jonathan  Oldbuck  and  his 
circle  are  relieved,  on  the  one  hand  by  the  statelj  gloom 
of  the  Glenallans,  on  the  other  by  the  stem  affliction  of 
the  poor  fisherman,  who,  when  discovered  repairing  the 
*^  aold  black  bitch  o*  a  boat"  in  which  his  boy  had  been 
lost,  and  congratulated  by  his  visitor  on  being  capable  of 
the  exertion,  makes  answer—"  And  what  would  you  have 
me  to  do,  unless  I  wanted  to  see  four  children  starve,  be- 
cause one  is  drowned  ?  ICs  weel  toC  you  ffentUs^  that  can  sit 
in  the  house  tot*  handkerchers  at  your  ee»,  when  ye  lose  a 
friend;  hut  (he  like  6*  us  maun  to  our  wark  affain^  if  our 
hearts  were  beating  as  hard  as  my  hammer*^^ 

It  may  be  worth  noting,  that  it  was  in  correcting  the 
proof-sheets  of  this  novel  that  Scott  first  took  to  equipping 
his  chapters  with  mottoes  of  his  own  fabrication.  On  one 
occanon  he  happened  to  ask  John  Ballanfyne,  who  was 
sitting  by  him,  to  hunt  for  a  particular  passage  in  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher.  John  did  as  he  was  bid,-  but  did  not 
succeed  in  discovering  the  lines.  *^Hang  it,  Johnnie,^ 
cried  Scott,  "  I  believe  I  can  make  a  motto  sooner  tiiaa 
you. will  find  one."  He  did  so  accordingly ;  and  from  tiiat 
hour,  whenever  memory  failed  to  suggest  an  appropriate 
epigraph,  he  had  recourse  to  the  inexhaustible  mines  of 
"  oldplay^^  or  "  old  haUad^^^  to  which  we  owe  some  of  the 
most  exquisite  verses  that  ever  flowed  firom  his  pen. 

Unlike,  I  believe,  most  men,  whenever  Scott  neared  ihe 
end  of  one  composition,  his  spirit  seems  to  have  caught  a 
new  spring  of  buoyancy,  and  befbre  the  last  sheet  was  sent 
from  his  desk,  he  had  crowded  his  brain  with  the  imagina* 
tion  of  another  fiction.  The  Antiquary  was  published,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  May,  but  by  the  beginning  of  April  he 
had  already  opened  to  the  Ballantynes  the  plan  of  the 
first  Talss  of  my  Landlord ;  and — ^to  say  nothing  of  Harold 
the  Dauniless,  which  he  began  shortly  after  the  Bridal  of 
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Tn'ennain  was  fioished,  and  which  he  seems  to  have  kept 
before  him  for  two  yean  as  a  congenial  plaything,  to  be' 
taken  op  whenever  the  coach  brought  no  proof-sheets  to 
jog  him  as  to  serioos  matters — ^he  had  also,  before  this 
time,  undertaken  to  write  the  historical  department  of  the 
Hegjater  for  1814.  He  had  not  yet  collected  the  mate- 
riala  requisite  for  his  historical  sketch  of  a  year  distin- 
guished for  the  importance  and  complexity  of  its  events ; 
bat  these,  he  doubted  not,  would  soon  reach  him,  and  he 
&lt  no  hestation  aboiit  pledging  himself  to  complete,  not 
only  that  sketch,  but  four  new  volumes  of  prose  romances — ' 
•nd  his  Harold  the  Dauntless  also,  if  Ballantyne  could  make 
107  suitable  arrangement  on  that  score — between  the  April 
and  the  Christmas  of  1816. 

The  Antiquary  had  been  published  by  Constable,  but  I 
presume  that,  in  addition  to  the  usual  stipulations,  he  had 
been  again,  on  that  occasion,  solicited  to  relieve  John 
BsUantyne's  stock  to  an  extent  which  he  did  not  find  quite 
convenient;  and  at  all  events  he  had  of  late  shewn  a 
considerable  reluctance  to  employ  James  Ballantyne  and 
Co.  as  printers.  One  or  other  of  these  impediments  is 
alloded  to  in  this  queer  note  of  Scott^s : — ^^  Dear  John, — 
1  have  seen  the  great  swab,  who  is  supple  as  a  glove, 
and  will  do  all,  which  some  interpret  nothing.  How- 
ever, we  shall  do  well  enough.  W.  S.''  ''  The  great 
svab^  had  been  admitted,  almost  from  the  beginning,  into 
the  iecret  of  the  Novels — and  for  that,  among  other 
Tessons,  it  would  have  been  desirable  for  the  Novelist  to 
have  him  continue  the  publisher  without  interruption ;  but 
Soott  was  led  to  suspect,  that  if  he  were  called  upon 
to  conclude  &  bai^ain  for  a  fourth  novel  before  the  third 
bad  made  its  appearance,  his  scruples  as  to  the  matter  of 
printing  might  at  least  protract  the  treaty ;  and  why  Scott 
should  have  been  urgently  desirous  of  seeing  the  trans- 
wtion  settled  at  once,  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  fact, 
that  though  so  much  of  Mr  John^s  old  unfortunate  stock  still 
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remained  on  hand — and  with  it  acme  oocasional  recnmnoe 
of  difficulty  as  to  JhaHng-hUU  most  be  expected — while 
Mr  James  Ballantyne's  management  of  pecttniaxy  afiin 
had  not  been  rery  careflil^ — nevertheless,  the  sangnme 
author  had  gone  on  purchasing  one  patch  of  land  after 
another,  until  his  estate  had  already  grown  from  160  to 
nearly  1000  acres.  The  property  all  about  his  original 
farm  had  been  in  the  hands  of  small  holders  (Soottio^ 
eoch-lairds) ;  these  were  sharp  enough  to  nndentand  thai 
thdr  neighbour  could  with  difficulty*  resist  any  temptation 
that  might  present  itself  in  the  shape  of  acres ;  and  thss 
he  proceeded  buying  up  lot  after  lot  of  unimproyed  ground, 
at  extravagant  prices, — his  **  appetite  inereaabg  by  what 
it  fed  on ;"  while  the  ejected  yeomen  set  themselyes  down 
elsewhere,  to  fatten  at  their  losnre  upon  the  profits-^most 
commonly  the  anticipated  profits — of  ^^  The  Scotch  Nofiek" 
He  was  ever  and  anon  pulled  up  with  a  momentaiy 
misgivmg, — ^and  resolved  that  the  latest  acquisition  sboold 
be  Uie  last,  until  he  could  get  rid  entirely  of  ^'  John  Bal- 
lantyne  k  Co."  But,  after  the  first  and  more  seriow 
embarrassments  had  been  overcome,  John  was  far  fium 
continuing  to  hold  by  his  patron^s  anxiety  for  the  tolal 
abolition  of  their  unhappy  copartnership.  He,  unleai 
when  some  sudden  emergency  arose,  flattered  Soott^s  own 
gay  imagination,  by  representing  everything  in  the  most 
smiling  colours ;  and  though  Soott,  in  hb  replies^  seldom 
fidled  to  introduce  some  hint  of  caution — such  as  ^^NmUim 
numen  abest  si  tit  prudentid'^^-he  more  and  more  took 
home  to  himself  the  agreeable  cast  of  his  Riffdwn*9  antid' 
pations^  and  wrote  to  him  in  a  vein  as  meny  as  hb  own — 
*— «.  g. — "  As  for  our  stock, 

"  *TwtIl  be  wearing  awa',  John, 

Like  snaw-wreaths  when  it  *b  thaw,  Joha,**  &e.  &o.  &o 

^  In  February  1816,  when  James  Balhmtyne  mairied,  it  ap- 
pears from  letters  in  his  handwriting  that  he  owed  to  %ott  more 
than  L.8000  of  personal  debt 
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John  oouM  never  have  forgotten  tiiat  it  was  to  ConstaVb 
alone  that  his  firm  had  more  than  once  owed  its  escape 
from  ^honour ;  and  he  most  have  known  that,  after  the 
trimnphant  career  of  the  Waveriey  series  had  once  com* 
menced,  nothing  ooold  have  been  more  eas^r  than  to  bring 
«11  the  aflTurs  of  '^  back-stock,  &c."  to  a  close,  bj  enter* 
ing  into  a  &tinct  and  candid  treaty  on  that  subject,  in 
comiexion  with  the  Aiture  works  of  the  great  Novelist, 
eidier  with  Constable  or  with  any  other  first-rate  house 
in  the  trade :  but  he  also  knew  that,  were  that  unhappy 
firm  wholly  extinguished,  he  must  himself  subside  into 
t  clerk  of  the  printing  company.  Therefore,  in  a  word, 
he  appears  to  have  systematically  disguised  finom  Scott 
the  extent  to  which  the  whole  Ballantyne  concern  had 
been  sustained  by  Constable—especially  during  his  He* 
hridean  tour  of  1814,  and  his  Continental  one  of  1816 
— and  prompted  and  enforced  the  idea  of  trying  other 
booksellers  fi^m  time  to  time,  instead  of  adhering  to  Con* 
stable,  merely  for  the  selfish  purposes, — first,  of  fiualitating 
the  immediate  discount  of  bills ;— secondly,  of  fiirther  per* 
pleung  Scott's  afiairs,  the  entire  disentanglement  of  which 
would  have  been,  as  he  fancied,  prejudicial  to  his  «wn 
pemooal  importance. 

It  was  resolved,  accordingly,  to  ofier  the  risk  and  half 
profits  of  the  first  edition  of  another  new  novel — or  rather 
<K>]lection  of  novels'—to  Mr  Murray  of  Albemarie  Street, 
sod  Mr  Blackwood,  who  was  then  Murray^s  agent  in  Scot* 
land ;  hut  it  was  at  the  same  time  resolved,  partly  because 
Scott  wished  to  try  another  experiment  on  the  public 
Bsgsdty,  but  partly  also,  no  question,  irom  the  wish  to 
spare  Constable's  ftelings,  that  the  title-page  of  the 
*'  Tales  of  my  Landlord*'  should  not  bear  the  magical 
words  "  by  the  Author  of  Waverley."  The  fiicility  with 
which  both  Murray  and  Blackwood  embraced  such  a  pro- 
posal, as  no  untried  novelist,  being  sane,  could  have 
<hea&it  of  hnnrding,  diews  that  neither  of  them  had  any 
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doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  author.  They  botU  con- 
ndered  the  withholding  of  the  avowal  on  the  forthcoming 
title-page  as  likely  to  check  very  much  the  first  success  of 
the  book ;  but  they  were  both  eager  to  prevent  ConstabWs 
acquiring  a  sort  of  prescriptive  right  to  publish  for  the  un- 
rivalled  novelist,  and  agreed  to  all  the  terms,  including  a 
considerable  burden  of  the  endless  ^*  back^stock." 

Scott*8  intention  originally  was  to  give  in  the  four 
volumes  as  many  tales,  each  having  its  scene  laid  in  a 
difierent  province  of  Scotland ;  but  this  scheme  was  soon 
abandoned :  and  the  series  included  only  the  two  stories  of 
the  Black  Dwarf  and  Old  Mortality*  When  the  former 
had  been  printed  off,  Murray  shewed  it  to  Giflbrd,  who 
expressed  some  disi^probation :  and  Blackwood,  on  hear- 
ing what  the  Quarteriy  critic  thought,  ventured  to  write 
to  James  Ballantyne,  indmatbg  his  own  i^>prehen8ion  like- 
wise, that  the  Dwarf  would  be  considered  as  hardly  worthy 
of  the  author :  he  said  that  the  groundwork  was  excellent, 
bat  that  the  execution  had  been  too  rapid — ^that  the  con- 
dusion  seemed  to  him  very  disappointing :  and  that  if  the 
anthor  would  recast  the  latter  chapters,  he  (Mr  Blackwood) 
would  ghidly  take  on  himself  the  expense  of  cancelling  the 
sheets.  Scott,  on  receiving  this  communication,  wrote  to 
Ballantyne  in  terms  of  violent  indignation,  of  which  Black* 
wood  had  the  sternest  share  apparently,  but  which  I  doubt 
not  was  chiefly  stinred  against  the  ^'  coadjutor'*  referred  to 
in  the  new  publisher's  epistle.  ^^  Tell  him  and  his  coadju- 
tor," said  he,  ''  that  I  belong  to  the  Black  Hussars  of 
literature,  who  neither  give  nor  receive  quarter.  I  'II  be 
cursed  but  this  is  the  most  impudent  proposal  thai  ever 
was  made."  Ballantyne  translated  this  into  courtly  phnse 
jfor  the  eye  of  the  parties — ^but  Scott  heard  no  more  of 
preliminary  criticism. 

On  the  first  of  December,  the  Tales  appeared,  and  not- 
withstanding the  silence  of  the  title-page,  the  change  of 
publishers,  and  the  attempt  which  had  certainly  been  mnde 
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to  nuy  the  style  both  of  delineation  and  of  lunguage,  all 
donbts  whether  they  were  or  were  not  from  the  same  hand 
with  Wavexiey  had  worn  themselyes  out  before  the  lapse 
of  a  week.  On  the  14th,  the  London  publisher  was  onable 
to  suppress  his  exultation,  and  addressed  to  Soott  himself 
a  letter  concluding  in  these  words : — ^*  Heber  says  there 
are  only  two  men  in  the  world — ^Walter  Scott  and  Lord 
Byron.  Between  you,  yon  have  given  existence  to  a  third 
-— erer  your  fiiithful  servant,  John  Murray  J**  To  this  cor- 
dial effusion,  Scott  returned  a  dexterous  answer.  It  was 
necessary,  since  he  had  resolved  against  compromising  his 
incognito,  that  he  should  be  prepared  not  only  to  repel  the 
impertinent  curioaty  of  strangers,  but  to  evade  the  proffered 
congratulations  of  ovei€owing  kindness.  He  contrived, 
boweyer,  to  do  so,  on  this  and  all  similar  occasions,  in  a 
style  of  equivoque  which  could  never  be  seriously  misunder- 
stood. He  says  to  Murray : — "  I  give  you  heartily  joy  of 
the  success  of  the  Tales,  although  I  do  not  claim  that  pa- 
ternal interest  in  them  which  my  friends  do  me  the  credit 
to  assign  me.  I  assure  you  I  have  never  read  a  volume  of 
them  nndl  they  were  printed,  and  can  only  join  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  applauding  the  true  and  striking  por* 
trsits  which  they  present  of  old  Scottish  manners.  I  do 
not  expect  implicit  reliance  to  be  placed  on  my  disavowal, 
because  I  know  very  well  that  he  who  is  disposed  not  to 
own  a  work  must  necessarily  deny  it,  and  that  otherwise 
Kis  secret  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  all  who  choose  to  ask 
the  question,  since  silence  in  such  a  case  must  always  pass 
for  consent,  or  rather  assent.  But  I  have  a  mode  of  con- 
vincing you  that  I  am  perfectly  serious  in  my  denial — ^pretty 
similar  to  that  by  which  Solomon  distinguished  the  fictitious 
from  the  real  mothei^^and  that  fs,  by  reviewing  the  work, 
which  I  take  to  be  an  operation  equal  to  that  of  quarter- 
ing the  child.  But  this  is  only  on  condition  I  can  have 
Mr  Enkine^s  assistance,  who  admires  the  work  greatly  more 
than  I  do,  though  I  think  the  painting  of  the  second  Tale 
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both  trne  and  powerful.  The  first  tale  is  not  very  original 
in  its  concoction,  and  lame  and  impotent  in  its  condnsion." 
Marray,  gladly  embracing  this  ofier  of  an  article  for  hb 
jonmal  on  the  Tales  of  my  Landlord,  begged  Scott  to  take 
a  wider  scope,  and  dropping  all  respect  for  the  idea  of  a 
divided  parentage,  to  place  together  any  materials  he  might 
have  for  the  illustration  of  the  Scotch  Novels  in  general. 
What  Scott's  original  conception  had  been  I  know  not ; 
but  the  able  biographer  of  John  Knox,  Dr  M^Grie,  had, 
in  the  meantime,  considered  the  representation  of  the  Co- 
venanters, in  the  story  of  Old  Mortality,  as  so  vahir  as  to 
demand  at  his  hands  a  very  serious  rebnke.  The  Doctor 
forthwith  published,  in  a  religious  magaaine,  a  set  of  pa- 
])ers,  in  which  the  historical  foundations  of  that  tale  were 
attacked  with  indignant  warmth ;  and  Soott  found  the  im- 
pression they  were  producing  so  strong,  that  he  finally  de- 
voted a  very  large  part  of  his  article  for  the  Quarterly  to  an 
elaborate  defence  of  his  own  picture  of  the  Covenanten.^ 

^  Since  I  have  mentioned  this  reviewali,  I  may  expreaa  here 
my  conyiction,  that  Erakine,  not  Scott,  was  the  author  of  the 
critical  estimate  of  the  Waverley  novels  nvhick  it  embraces — 
although  for  the  purpose  of  mystification  Scott  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  transcribe  the  paragraphs  in  which  that  estimate  is 
contained.  At  the  same  time  I  caaAot  bat  add  diat,  had  Seott 
really  been  the  sole  author  of  the  article,  he  need  not  have 
ineorred  the  severe  censure  which  has  been  applied  to  his  sup* 
posed  conduct  in  the  matter.  After  all,  his  judgment  of  his 
own  works  must  have  been  allowed  to  be  not  above,  but  yerj  &r 
under  the  mark :  and  the  whole  affair  would,  I  think,  have  been 
considered  by  every  candid  person  exactly  as  the  letter  abont  So> 
lomon  and  the  rival  mothers  was  by  Murray,  GK^ord,  and  **  the 
four  o'clock  visitors"  of  Albemarle  Street — as  a  good  joke.  A  bet- 
ter joke,  certainly,  than  the  allusion  to  the  report  of  Thomas  Scott 
being  the  author  of  Waverley,  at  the  close  of  the  paper,  was  never 
penned  ;  and  I  think  it  includes  a  confession  over  which  a  misan- 
thrope might  have  chuckled : — **  We  intended  here  to  conclude 
this  long  article,  when  a  strong  report  reached  us  of  certain  Trans- 
atlantic confessions,  which,  if  genuine  (though  of  this  we  know 
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The  aiMwer  to  Dr  M^Cria,  and  the  Introduction  <^  1 830, 
have  azhaotted  the  historical  material!  on  which  he  con- 
fltnieted  hia  Old  Mortality ;  and  the  origin  of  the  Black 
Dwarf — aa  to  the  condnaion  of  which  sCory  he  appears  on 
refleetion  to  have  adopted  the  oiwiion  of  honest  Bbickwood 
— has  alivady  been  mentioned  in  an  anecdote  of  his  early 
wanderings.  The  latter  Tale,  hoiaever  imperfect,  and  un- 
worthy aa  a  work  of  art  to  be  placed  high  in  the  catalogue 
of  his  prodoctione,  deriyes  a  singular  interest  from  its  deli- 
neation of  the  dark  feelings  so  often  connected  with  phy- 
sical defonnity ;  feelings  which  appear  to  have  difiused  their 
shadow  over  the  ii^hole  genius  of  Byron — and  which^  but 
for  this  single  picture,  we  should  hardly  have  conceived 
ever  to  have  passed  through  Scott's  happier  mind.  All 
the  bitter  blasphemy  of  spirit  which,  from  infancy  to  the 
tomb,  swelled  up  in  Byron  against  the  unkindness  of  na- 
tore ;  which  sometimes  perverted  even  his  filial  love  into  a 
sentiment  of  diabolical  malignity ;  all  this  black  and  deso- 
late train  of  reflections  must  have  been  encountered  and 
ileliberately  subdued  by  the  manly  parent  of  the  Black 
DwarC  Old  Mortality,  on  the  other  hand,  is  remarkable 
as  the  wyvduti  first  attempt  to  re-people  the  past  by  the 
power  of  imagination  working  on  materiala  fiurnished  by 
books.  In  Waverley  he  revived  the  fervid  dreams  of 
lus  boyhood,  and  drew,  not  from  printed  records,  but  from 
the  artless  oral  narratives  of  his  Invernahylu,  In  Guy 
Maanering  and  the  Antiquary  he  embodied  characters  and 

nothing),  Msign  a  different  aafhor  to  these  volames  than  the  party 
supeeted  by  ear  Soottidi  correspondents.  Yet  a  critic  may  be  ca- 
cuied  asiiiog  iipon  the  nearest  snspioioos  perK>n,  on  the  prinoiple 
fieppilj  expressed  by  ClaTerhonse,  in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  lin- 
lithgow.  fie  had  been,  it  aeemBt  in  search  of  a  gifted  weaver,  who 
used  to  hold  forth  it  conTenticles :  *  I  sent  for  the  webster  (weaver), 
diey  broQght  in  hia  brother  for  him ;  though  he,  may  be,  cannot 
preach  like  his  brother,  I  doubt  not  but  he  is  as  well-principled  as 
tie,  wherefore  I  thought  it  would  be  no  great  fault  to  gire  him  the 
troaUe  to  go  to  jaa  with  the  nnV"^MiscelL  Pttm,  zix.  p.  86. 
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manners  fAmiliar  to  his  own  wandenng  vouth.  fiat  wben- 
erer  his  letters  mention  Old  Mortality  in  its  progress,  the]r 
represent  him  as  strong  in  the  confidence  that  the  indnstrj 
with  which  he  had*pored  over  a  library  of  forgotten  traets 
would  enable  him  to  identify  himself  with  the  time  in  which 
they  had  birth,^as  completely  as  if  he  had  listened  wiUi  his 
own  ean  to  the  dismal  sermons  of  Peden,  ridden  with  Cla- 
verhouse  and  Dalzeli  in  the  root  of  Bothwell,  and  been  an 
advocate  at  the  bar  of  the  Privy  Council  when  Lauderdale 
cateehixed  and  tortured  the  asBassins  of  Archbishop  Sharpe. 
To  reproduce  a  departed  age  with  such  minute  and  liie-^fike 
accuracy  as  this  tale  exhibits,  demanded  a  hr  more  ener- 
getic sympathy  of  imagination  than  had  been  called  for  in 
any  eflR)rf  of  his  serious  verse.  It  is  indeed  most  cnriotisly 
instructive  for  any  student  of  art  to  compare  the  Bound- 
heads  of  Rokeby  with  the  Blnebounets  of  Old  Mortality. 
For  the  rest — ^the  story  is  ihmied  with  a  deeper  skill  than 
any  of  the  preceding  novels  ;  the  canvass  is  a  broader  one ; 
the  characters  are  contrasted  and  projected  with  a  power 
and  felicity  which  neither  he  nor  any  other  master  ever 
surpassed ;  and  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  urged 
against  him  as  a  disparager  of  the  Covenanters,  it  is  to  me 
very  doubtful  whether  the  inspiration  of  romantic  chitahry 
ever  prompted  him  to  nobler  emotions  than  he  has  lavished 
on  the  re-animation  of  their  stem  and  solemn  enthusiasm. 
This  work  has  always  appeared  to  me  the  Marmion  of  his 
novels. 

I  have  disclaimed  the  power  of  further  illustrating  its 
historical  groundworks,  but  I  am  enabled  by  Mr  Tram's 
kindness  to  give  some  interesting  additions  to  Scott's  own 
account  of  this  novel  as  a  composition.  The  generous 
Supervisor  visited  him  in  Edinburgh  in  May  1816,  a  few 
days  after  the  publication  of  the  Antiquary,  canning  with 
him  a  purse  that  had  bdonged  to  Rob  Roy,  and  also  a 
fresh  heap  of  traditionary  gleanings— among  others  some 
stoty  by  a  Mr  Broadfoot,  "  schoolmaster  at  the  clachan  of 
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PenDingluuii.'*  Broadfoot  had  heOsuinAf  sgned  Us 
mmiication  CZajft^/lom, — ^^  a  prafeniooal  ^ipeflatioB  dft- 
rifed,**  says  Mr  Tram,  ^*  from  the  use  of  the  birefa,  and  bf 
wbich  he  was  tisaallj  addressed  among  bis  eonpaniaoSf — 
who  assembled,  not  at  the  WaOaoe  Imi  of  Gandadeochf 
but  at  the  sign  of  the  Shoulder  of  Mottoa  in  Newton- 
Stewart.*'  Scott  (who  abreadjT  possessed  Rob  Boji  gn) 
reoaved  these  gifts  with  benignity,  and  invited  the  friendly 
donor  to  breakfiist  next  morning.  He  found  bim  at 
work  in  his  library,  and  surveyed  with  enthaaasde  cari- 
osity the  furniture  of  the  room,  eqiecially  its  only  pio' 
tare,  a  portrait  of  Graham  of  ClaTerhoose.  Train  ex- 
pressed the  surprise  with  which  every  one  who  had  known 
Dmidee  only  in  the  pages  of  the  Presbyterian  AnnaKstsi, 
most  see  for  the  first  time  that  beautiful  and  mebncfaoly 
riiage,  worthy  of  the  most  pathetic  dreams  of  romance. 
Scott  replied,  ^*  that  no  character  had  been  so  fimlly  tra- 
duced as  the  Viscount  of  Dundee — that,  thanks  to  Wod- 
row,  Cruickshanks,  and  such  chroniclers,  he,  who  was  every 
inch  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman,  still  passed  among  the 
Scottish  vulgar  for  a  ruffian  desperado,  who  rode  a  goblin 
lune,  was  proof  against  shot,  and  in  league  with  the  DeviL** 
^  Might  he  not,'*  said  Mr  Train,  "  be  made,  in  good  hands, 
the  hero  of  a  national  romancp  as  interesting  as  any  aboot 
either  WaUace  or  Prince  Charlie  ?'*  ''  He  might,**  ssid 
Scott,  **  but  your  western  zealots  would  require  to  be  fiuth- 
^y  portrayed  in  order  to  bring  him  out  with  the  right 
e&ct.**  "  And  what,**  resumed  Train,  '« if  the  story  were 
to  be  delivered  as  if  from  the  mouth  of  Old  MortaUtif  f 

Would  he  not  do  as  well  as  ihe  Minstrel  did  in  the  Lay?** 

_     ^  ».  * 

I  think  it  certain  that  to  this  interview  with  Train  we 
*  owe  the  framework  of  the  Ganderdeuch  Series,  as  well 
at  the  adoption  of  Claverhouse's  period  for  one  of  its  first 
fictions.  It  seems  also  probable  that  we  owe  a  further 
obligation  to  the  Supervisor's  presentation  of  Kob  Boy's 
fpleuckan. 
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Within  less  than  a  month,  the  Black  Dwarf  and  Old 
Mortality  were  followed  by  ^^  Harold  the  Dauntless,  by  the 
author  of  the  Bridal  of  Triennain.*'  This  poem  had  been, 
it  appears,  begun  several  years  back  ;  nay,  part  of  it  had 
been  actually  printed  before  the  appearance  of  Childe 
Harold,  though  that  circumstance  had  escaped  the  author's 
remembrance  when  he  penned,  in  1630,  his  Introdaetion 
to  the  Lord  of  the  Isles ;  for  he  there  says,  *^  I  am  still 
luitonished  at  my  having  committed  the  gross  error  of 
selecting  the  very  name  which  Lord  Byron  had  made  so 
famous."  The  volume  was  publiriwd  by  Measm  Constable, 
and  had,  in  those  booksellers'  phrase,  ^*  considerable  sue- 
cessJ*  It  has  never,  however,  been  placed  on  a  level  with 
Triermain ;  and  though  it  contains  many  vigorous  pictures, 
and  splendid  verses,  and  here  and  there  some  happy  humour, 
the  confusion  and  harsh  transitions  of  the  fable,  and  the 
dim  rudeness  of  character  and  manners,  seem  sufficient  to 
account  for  this  inferiority  m  public  favour.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  author  should  have  redoubled  his  aversion 
to  the  notion  of  any  more  serious  performances  in  verse. 
He  had  seized  on  an  instrument  of  wider  compass,  and 
which,  handled  with  whatever  rapidity,  seemed  to  reveal 
at  every  touch  treasures  that  had  hitherto  slept  uncon- 
sciously within  him.  He  had  thrown  off  his  fetters,  and 
might  well  go  forth  rejoicing  in  the  native  elasticity  of  his 
strength. 

It  is  at  least  a  curious  coincidence  in  literary  history,  that 
as  Cervantes,  driven  from  the  stage  of  Madrid  by  the  suc- 
cess of  Lope  de  Vega,  threw  himself  into  prose  romance, 
and  produced,  at  the  moment  when  the  world  considered 
him  as  silenced  for  ever,  the  Don  Quixote  which  has  out- 
lived Lope's  two  thousand  triumphant  dramas — so  Scott,  « 
abandoning  verse  to  Byron,  should  have  rebounded  from 
bis  full  by  the  only  prose  romances,  which  seem  to  be 
classed  with  the  masterpiece  of  Spanish  genius,  by  the 
general  judgment  of  Europe. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

tierioof  illneM — ^LudUw  settled  at  Kaeside  and  the  Fei|;ajM>ns  at 
Hnntley-Bnin — New  House  begnn — ^Washington  Inring — ^Pub- 
lication of  Rob  R07 — and  the  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian — Soott  in 
Edinburgh.— 18 1 7-18 18. 

Not  to  disturb  the  narrative  of  his  literary  proceedings, 
i  have  deferred  until  now  the  mention  of  an  attempt  which 
Soott  made  during  the  winter  of  1816-1817,  to  exchange 
hifl  seat  at  the  Clerk's  table  for  one  on  the  Bench  of  the 
Scotch  Court  of  Exchequer.  It  had  often  occurred  to  me, 
in  the  most  prosperous  years  of  his  life,  that  such  a  situ^ 
ation  would  have  suited  him  better  in  every  respect  than 
that  which  he  held,  and  that  his  never  attaining  a  promo- 
tion, which  the  Scottish  public  would  have  considered  so 
naturally  due  to  his  character  and  services,  reflected  little 
honour  on  his  political  allies.  But  at  the  period  when  I 
was  entitled  to  hmt  this  to  him,  ho  appeared  to  have  made 
op  his  mind  that  the  rank  of  Clerk  of  .Session  was  more 
compatible  than  that  of  a  Supreme  Judge  with  the  habits 
of  a  literary  man,^  who  was  perpetually  publishing,  and 
whose  writings  were  generally  of  the  imaginative  order. 
I  had  also  witnessed  the  zeal  with  which  he  seconded  the 
views  of  more  than  one  of  his  own  friends,  when  their  am- 
bition was  directed  to  the  Exchequer  Bench.  I  remained, 
in  short,  ignorant  that  he  ever  had  seriously  thought  of  it 
for  himself,  until  the  ruin  of  his  worldly  fortunes  in  1826  ; 
nor  had  I  any  information  that  his  wish  to  obtain  it  had 
ever  been  distinctly  stated,  until  his  letters  to  the  late  Duke 
of  Buccleuch  were  placed  in  my  hands  after  his  death. 
The  Duke's  answers  show  the  warmest  anxiety  to  serve 
Soott,  but  refer  to  private  matters,  which  rendered  it  incon^ 
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astent  with  his  Grace's  feelings  to  interfere  at  the  time 
with  the  distribation  of  Crown  patronage.  I  incline  to 
think,  on  the  whole,  that  the  death  of  this  nobleman,  which 
soon  after  lefb  the  influence  of  his  house  in  abeyance,  most 
have,  far  more  than  any  other  circumstance,  determined 
Scott  to  renounce  all  notions  of  altering  his  professional 
position. 

Early  in  1817,  he  was  visited,  for  the  first  time  ance 
his  childish  years,  with  a  painful  illness,  which  proved  the 
harbinger  of  a  series  of  attacks,  all  nearly  of  the  same  kind* 
continued  at  short  intervals  during  more  than  two  years. 
The  reader  has  been  told  already  how  widely  his  habits  of 
life  when  in  Edinburgh  differed  from  those  of  Abbotsford. 
They  at  all  times  did  so  to  a  great  extent ;  but  he  had 
pushed  his  liberties  with  a  most  robust  constitution  to  a 
perilous  extreme  while  the  affairs  of  the  Ballantynes  were 
labouring.  **  I  had,"  he  writes  to  Morritt  (12th  March) 
"  been  plagued  all  through  this  winter  with  cramps  in  my 
stomach,  which  I  endured  as  a  man  of  mould  might,  and 
endeavoured  to  combat  them  by  drinking  scalding  water, 
and  so  forth.  As  they  grew  rather  unpleasantly  frequent, 
I  had  reluctant  recourse  to  Baillie.  But  before  his  an- 
swer arrived,  on  the  5th,  I  had  a  most  violent  attadc, 
which  broke  up  a  small  party  at  my  house,  and  sent  mo 
to  bed  roaring  like  a  bull-calf.  All  sorts  of  remedies 
were  applied,  as  in  the  case  of  Gil  Bias'  pretended  coHc, 
but  such  was  the  pain  of  the  real  disorder  that  it  out- 
deviled  the  Doctor  hollow.  Even  heated  salt,  which  was 
applied  in  such  a  state  that  it  burned  my  shirt  to  rags,  X 
hardly  felt  when  clapped  to  my  stomach.  At  length  the 
symptoms  became  inflammatory,  and  dangerously  so,  the 
seat  being  the  diaphragm.  They  only  gave  way  to  very 
profuse  bleeding  and  blistering,  which,  under  higher  assieit* 
ance,  saved  my  life.  My  recovery  was  slow  and  tedious 
from  the  state  of  exhaustion.  I  could  neither  stir  fi>r 
weakness  and  giddiness,  nor  read  for  dazading  in  my  eyes. 
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nor  listen  for  a  whizzing  souod  in  m  j  ears,  nor  ewen  think 
for  lack  oi  the  power  of  arranging  mj  ideas*  So  I  had  a 
oomfortlefls  time  of  it  for  about  a  week.  Even  yet  I  hj  no 
means  feel,  as  the  copy-book  hath  it, 

*  The  lion  bold,  which  the  lamb  doth  hold—' 
on  the  contrary,  I  am  as  weak  as  water.  They  tell  me 
(of  coaxise)  I  must  renounce  every  creature  comfort,  as  my 
friend  Jedediah  calls  it.  As  for  dinner  and  so  forth,  I 
care  little  about  it — ^but  toast  and  water,  and  three  glasses 
of  wine,  sound  like  hard  laws  to  me.  However,  to  parody 
the  lamentation  of  Hassan,  the  camel-driver, 

'  The  lily  health  outvies  the  gnpe*8  bright  ray, 
And  life  is  dearer  than  the  nsqaebe/  " 

The  scene  of  the  5th  was  more  than  once  repeated.  His 
friends  in  Edinburgh  continued  all  that  spring  in  great 
anxiety  on  his  account.  Scarcely,  however,  had  the  first 
tymptomB  yielded  to  severe  medical  treatment,  than  he  is 
found  to  have  beguiled  the  intervals  of  his  sufiering  by 
panning  a  drama  on  a  story  supplied  to  him  by  one  of 
IVitn's  communications,  which  he  desired  to  present  to 
Terry,  on  behalf  of  the  actor's  first-bom  son,  who  had 
been  christened  by  the  name  of  Walter  Scott  Terry.^  Such 
was  the  origin  of  *'  The  Fortunes  of  Devorgoil" — a  piece 
which,  though  completed  soon  afterwards,  and  submitted 
hy  IJerry  to  many  manipulations  with  a  view  to  the  stage, 
VIS  never  received  by  any  manager,  and  was  first  pub- 
lished, towards  the  dose  of  the  author's  life,  under  the 
title,  slightly  altered  for  an  obvious  reason,  of  ^^  The  Doom 
ofDevorgoiL" 

On  the  29th  of  March  John  Philip  Kemble,  after  going 
through  the  round  of  his  chief  parts,  to  the  delight  of  the 
Edinburgh  audience,  took  his  final  leave  of  them  as  Macbeth^ 
and  in  the  costume  of  that  character  delivered  a  forewell 
address,  penned  for  him  by  Scott.     No  one  who  witnessed 

^  Ur  W.  B.  Terry  lived  to  distingaish  himself  as  an  officer  in 
the  JBsst  India  army :  and  fell  in  action  against  the  Affghans. 
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that  scene,  and  beard  the  lines  as  then  radted,  can  ever 
expect  to  be  again  interested  to  the  same  extent  hy  any- 
thing occurring  within  the  walk  of  a  theatre ;  nor  was  I 
ever  present  at  any  public  dinner  in  all  its  Gircnauitaaoes 
more  impressive  than  that  which  occurred  a  few  days  after- 
wards, when  Eemble^s  Scotch  friends  and  admirers  assem* 
bled  around  him — ^Francis  Jeffrey  being  chairman,  Walter 
Scott  and  John  Wilson  the  croupiers. 

His  letters  to  Teny  about  this  time  prove  suffidently 
that,  whatever  pain  he  endured,  he  had  no  serious  i^pre- 
hensions  as  to  his  health ;  for  a  principal  theme  is  the  plan 
of  founding  a  new  house  at  Abbotsford ;  and  by  and  bye 
the  details  of  that  project  wholly  engross  the  correspon- 
dence. The  foundation  was  in  part  laid  early  in  the 
ensuing  summer :  an  unfortunate  feature  in  Scott^s  history ; 
Jbr  he  was  by  degrees  tempted  to  extend  his  design,  and 
the  ultimate  expense  very  greatly  exceeded  all  his  and  his 
friends*  calculations. 

Shortly  before  this  time,  Mr  William  Laidlaw  had  met 
vith  misfortunes,  which  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to 
give  up  his  farm.  He  was  now  anxiously  looking  about 
him  for  some  new  establishment,  and  Scott  invited  him  to 
occupy  a  house  on  his  property,  and  endeavour,  under  hia 
guidance,  to  make  such  literary  exertions  as  might  improve 
his  income.  The  prospect  of  obtaining  such  a  neighbour 
was,  no  doubt,  the  more  welcome  to  **  Abbotsford  and 
Sjieside,**  from  its  opening  a£  this  period  of  fluctuating 
health  ;  and  Laidlaw,  who  had  for  twenty  years  loved  and 
revered  him,  considered  the  proposal  "vnth  fiur  greater  de* 
light  than  the  most  lucrative  ^pointment  on  any  noble 
domain  in  the  island  could  have  afforded  him.  Though 
possessed  of  a  lively  and  searching  sagacity  as  to  things  in 
general,  he  had  always  been  as  to  his  own  worldly  interests 
simple  as  a  child.  His  tastes  and  habits  were  all  modest ; 
.md  when  he  looked  forward  to  spending  the  remainder  of 
what  had  not  hitherto  been  a  successful  life,  under  the  sha- 
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flow  of  the  genius  that  he  had  worshipped  almost  from 
hoyhood,  hia  gentle  heart  was  all  happiness.  He  survejred 
with  glistening  eyes  the  humble  cottage  in  which  his  friend 
proposed  to  lodge  him,  his  wife,  and  his  little  ones,  and 
said  to  himself  that  he  should  write  no  more  sad  songs  on 
/breif  FIUHng»} 

He  Boon  procured  a  little  employment  from  Mr  Black- 
wood, who  was  then  starting  his  Magazine;  and  Scott 
being  at  the  moment  too  unwell  to  write  himself,  dictated 
to  and  for  him  the  anecdotes  of  gypsies  which  appeared 
in  Blackwood^s  opening  Number,  and  have  since  been 
placed  among  the  appendages  of  Guy  Mannering.  By 
and  bye,  when  the  Laird  had  made  other  additions  to 
his  territory,  and  especially  to  his  woodlands,  Laidlaw*s 
actiTe  watchfulness  orer  the  habits  and  comforts  of  the 
cottars  employed  well  entitled  him  to  a  regular  salary  as 
factor.  Meantime  occasional  literary  jobs  both  amused 
and  helped  him  ;  and  any  deficiency  of  funds  was  no  doubt 
•oppHed  in  the  way  that  may  be  guessed  from  Scott*s  deli- 
cate and  thoughtful  notes  and  letteis  to  his  most  amiable 
friend:  for  example,  this  of  Kovembeii  1817: — **  Dear 
WiUie, — ^I  hope  you  will  not  quarrel  with  my  last.  Be- 
fiere  me  that,  to  a  sound  judging  and  philosophical  mind, 
this  same  account  of  Dr.  and  Or.  which  fills  up  so  much 
time  in  the  world,  is  comparatiTely  of  yery  snuill  value. 
When  you  get  rich,  unless  I  thrive  in  the  same  proportion, 
I  will  request  your  assistance  for  less,  for  little,  or  for  no- 
thing, as  the  case  may  require ;  but  while  I  wear  my  seven- 
leagned  boots  to  stride  in  triumph  over  moss  and  muir,  it 
would  be  very  silly  in  either  of  us  to  let  a  cheque  twice 
a-year  of  £26  make  a  difference  between  us.     But  all  this 

'  Lsidlaw's  song  of  '*  Lucy's  Flitting" — i  simple  and  pathetic 
piotore  of  a  poor  Ettrick  maiden's  feelings  in  leaving  a  service  where 
she  bad  been  happy — ^mast  ever  be  a  favourite  with  all  who  under' 
•land  the  delioaeies  of  the  Scottish  dialect,  and  the  nuumera  of  the 
ilistriet  ia  which  the  scene  is  laid. 
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we  will  talk  over  when  we  meet.  I  meditate  one  day  a 
anp-de^maUrey  wluch  will  make  my  firiend's  advice  and 
exerdon  essential — indeed  worthy  of  mach  better  remone- 
mtion.*' 

Ndther  the  recurring  fits  of  cramp,  nor  anything  ebe, 
ooold,  as  yet,  interrupt  Scott's  litenuy  industry.  Before 
Whitsuntide  he  had  made  his  bargain  for  another  novel. 
Hiis  was  at  once  tendered  to  Constable,  who  was  de* 
lighted  to  interrupt  in  his  turn  the  connection  with  Murray 
and  Blackwood,  and  readily  agreed  to  meet  John  Ballan- 
tyne  at  Abbotsford,  iHiere  all  was  speedily  settled. 

As  to  Rob  Rotfy  the  tide  was  suggested  by  Constable, 
and  he  told  me  years  afterwards  the  difficulty  he  had  to  get 
it  adopted  by  the  author.  **  What  I "  said  he,  '^  Mr  Accou- 
cheur, must  you  be  setting  up  for  Mr  Sponsor  too  ? — ^but 
let's  hear  xt.^'  Constable  said  the  name  of  the  real  hero 
would  be  the  best  possible  name  for  the  book.  ^*  Nay«'* 
answered  Scott,  "  never  let  me  have  to  write  up  to  a  name. 
You  well  know  I  have  generally  adopted  a  title  that  told 
nothing." — ^The  bookseller,  however,  persevered ;  and  after 
the  trio  had  dined,  these  scruples  gave  way. 

On  rising  from  table,  according  to  Constable,  they  sallied 
out  to  the  green  before  the  door  of  the  cottage,  and  all  in  the 
highest  spirits  enjoyed  the  fine  Aiay  evening.  John  Ballan- 
tyne,  hopping  iqi  and  down  in  his  glee,  exclaimed,  ^*  Is  Rob's 
gun  here,  Mr  Scott;  would  you  object  to  my  trying  the  anld 
barrel  with  a  few  dcjoyV'—''  Nay,  Mr  Fufi;"  said  Scott, 
**  it  would  burst,  and  blow  you  to  the  devil  beifore  your 
time." — *^  Johnny,  my  man,"  said  Constable,  ^'  what  the 
mischief  puts  drawing  at  ught  into  your  head  ? "  Scott 
laughed  heartily  at  this  innuendo ;  and  then  observing  that 
the  little  man  felt  somewhat  sore,  called  attention  to  the 
notes  of  a  bird  in  the  adjoining  shrubbery.  *^  And  by  the 
bye,"  said  he,  as  they  continued  listening,  **  'tis  a  long  time, 
Johnny,  since  we*  have  had  the  Cobbler  of  Kelso."  Mr 
1'ufl*  forthwith  jumped  up  on  a  mass  of  stone,  and  seating 
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hinnself  in  tbe  proper  aUitade  of  ooe  working  with  hia  awl, 
began  ft  faTOurite  interlude,  mimicking  a  certain  son  of 
Crispin,  at  whose  stall  Scott  and  he  had  often  lingered  when 
thej  were  schoolbojrs,  and  a  blackbird,  the  only  companion 
of  his  cell,  that  used  to  sing  to  him,  while  he  talked  and 
whistled  to  it  all  day  long.  With  this  performance  Soott 
was  always  delighted :  nothing  could  be  richer  than  the 
contrast  of  the  bird's  wild  sweet  notes,  some  of  which  he 
imitated  with  wonderful  skill,  and  the  accompaniment  of 

'  a 

the  Cobbler's  hoarse  cracked  voice,  uttering  ail  manner  of 
endearing  epithets,  which  Johnny  multiplied  and  varied  in ' 
a  style  worthy  of  the  Old  Women  in  Kabelais  at  the  birth 
of  Pantagruel.  I  oAen  wondered  that  Mathews,  who  bor- 
rowed so  many  good  things  from  John  Ballantyne,  allowed 
this  Cobbler,  which  was  certainly  the  masterpiece,  to  escape 
him. 

Scott  himself  had  probably  exceeded  that  evening  the 
three  glasses  of  wine  sanctioned  by  his  Sangrados.  "  I  ne- 
ver,*^ said  Constable,  ^*  had  found  him  so  disposed  to  be 
communicative  about  what  he  meant  to  do.  Though  he 
had  had  a  return  of  his  illness  but  the  day  before,  he  con- 
^oed  for  an  hour  or  more  to  walk  backwards  and  for- 
wards on  the  green,  talking  and  laughing — ^he  told  us  he 
was  sure  he  would  make  a  hit  in  a  Glasgow  weaver,  whom 
he  would  ravd  up  with  Rob ;  and  fairly  outshone  the  Cob- 
.Uer,  in  an  extempore  dialogue  between  the  bailie  and  the 
eateran — something  not  unlike  what  the  book  gives  us  as 
pasnng  in  the  Glasgow  tolbooth." 

Kr  Pttfi*  might  well  exult  in  the  ^^  Ml  and  entire  suc- 
oeia  **  of  his  trip  to  AbbotsfonL  His  friend  had  made  it 
a  tint  qya  non  with  Constable  that  he  should  have  a  third 
tharein  the  bookseller's  moiety  of  the  bargab — and  though 
Johnny  had  no  more  trouble  about  the  publishing  or  selling 
of  Rob  Roy  than  his  own  Cobbler  of  Kelso,  this  stipula- 
tion had  secured  him  a  bonus  of  L.1200  before  two  years 
pMsed.    Moreover,  one  must  admire  his  adroitness  in  per- 

2  a 
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suaiiing  Constable,  during  their  journey  back  to  EdinboargliY 
to  relieve  him  of  that  fraction  of  hia  own  old  atock,  with 
which  his  onhazardoos  share  in  the  new  transaction  was  bur- 
dened. Scott^s  kindness  continued  as  long  as  John  Ballan- 
tjne  lived,  to  provide  for  him  a  constant  suocessioa  of  simi- 
lar advantages  at  the  same  easy  rate  ;  and  Constable,  from 
deference  to  Scott's  wishes,  and  from  views  of  bookseHii^ 
policy,  appean  to  have  submitted  to  this  heavy  tax  on  hia 
most  important  ventures. 

During  the  summer  term,  Scott  seems  to  have  laboured 
chiefly  on  his  History  of  1815  for  the  Reguter,  which  was 
published  in  August ;  but  he  also  found  time  to  draw  op 
a  valuable  introductory  Essay  for  the  richly  embdlished 
quarto,  entitled  ^'  Border  Antiquities,"  which  came  out  m 
month  later.  Upon  the  rinng  of  the  Court,  he  made  an 
excursion  to  the  Lennox,  chiefly  that  he  might  visit  a  cave 
at  the  head  of  Loch  Lomond,  saSd  to  have  been  a  fiivourite 
retreat  of  his  hero,  Rob  Boy,  and  thence  to  Glasgow,  where, 
under  the  auspices  of  a  kind  and  intelligent  acquaintance, 
Mr  ffTohn  Smith,  bookseller,  he  refre^ed  his  recollection 
of  the  noble  cathedral,  and  other  localities  of  the  birth- 
place  of  Bailie  Jarrie. 

By  this  time,  the  foundations  of  that  part  of  the  existing 
house  of  Abbotsfbrd,  which  extends  from  the  hall  west- 
wards to  the  original  court-yard,  had  been  laid :  and  Scotl. 
on  reaching  home,  found  a  new  source  of  constant  occupa- 
tion in  watching  the  proceedings  of  his  masons.  He  had, 
moreover,  no  lack  of  employment  further  a-field. — ^fbr  he 
was  now  negotiating  with  another  neighbouring  landowner 
for  the  purchase  of  an  addition  of  more  consequence  than 
any  he  had  hitherto  made  to  his  estate.  In  the  course  oif 
the  autumn  he  concluded  this  matter,  and  became,  for  the 
price  of  L.  10,000,  proprietor  of  the  lands  of  ToftJiekL,  on 
which  there  had  recently  been  erected  a  substantial  maa- 
nion-house.  This  circumstance  ofiered  a  temptation  whidh 
much  quickened  Sootl^s  aeal  for  completing  his  arrange- 
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niL^nt.  The  venerable  Professor  Fergosson  had  died  a  year 
before  ;  his  son  Adam  had  been  placed  on  half-pay ;  4Uid 
Scott  now  saw  the  means  of  secaring  for  himself,  hence- 
forth,  the  immediate  neighboorhood  of  the  companion  of 
his  yoath,  and  his  amiable  sisters.  Fergnsson,  who  had 
written  from  the  lines  of  Torres  Yedras  his  hopes  of  find- 
ing, when  the  war  should  be  over,  some  sheltering  cottage 
upon  the  Tweed,  within  a  walk  of  Abbotsford,  was  delighted 
to  see  his  dreams  realized ;  and  the  fiimily  took  up  their 
residence  next  spring  at  the  new  house  of  Toflfield,  on  which 
Scott  then  bestowed,  at  the  ladies*  request,  the  name  of 
Huntley  Bum : — this  more  harmonious  designation  being 
taken  from  the  mountain  brook  which  passes  through  its 
garden, — the  same  famous  in  tradition  as  the  scene  of 
Thomas  the  Rhymer's  interviews  with  the  Queen  of  Fairy. 
The  upper  part  of  the  Rhymer's  Glen^  through  which  this 
brook  finds  its  way  from  the  Cauldsheilds  Loch  to  Toftfield, 
bad  been  included  in  a  previous  purchase.  He  was  now 
master  of  all  these  haunts  of  '*  True  Thomas,"  and  of  the 
whole  ground  of  the  battle  of  Melrose,  from  Sldrmisk-Jidd 
to  Turn-again,  His  enjoyment  of  the  new  territory  was, 
however,  interrupted  by  various  returns  of  his  eramp,  and 
the  depression  of  spirit  which  always  attended,  in  his  case, 
the  use  of  opium,  the  only  medicine  that  seemed  to  have 
power  over  the  disease. 

A  pleasant  incident  belongs  to  August  1817.  Soott 
had  read  ^^  the  History  of  New  York  by  Eoiickerbocker," 
shortly  after  its  appearance  in  1812 ;  and  the  admirable 
humour  of  this  early  work  had  led  him  to  antidpate  the 
tmlUant  career  which  its  author  has  since  run.  Campbell, 
being  no  stranger  to  Scott's  estimation  of  Washington 
Irving's  genius,  gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction,  which, 
halting  his  chaise  on  the  high-road^  above  Abbotsford,  he 
modestly  sent  down  to  the  house  "  with  a  card  on  which 
he  had  written,  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  ruins  of 
Melroie,  and  wished  to  know  whether  it  would  be  agree- 
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able  to  Mr  Scott  to  reodlve  a  Tisit  from  htm  in  the  coaiBO 
of  the  morning." 

**  The  noise  of  my  ehuae,**  Bays  Jmag,  "  had  diftorbed  the 
qaiet  of  the  eetabliahment.    Out  sallied  the  warder  of  the  castle,  a 
black  greyhound,  and  leaping  on  one  of  the  blocks  of  stoney  began 
a  furious  barking.    This  alarm  brought  out  tb^  whole  garrison  of 
dogs,  sll  open-mouthed  and  Tociferons.     In  a  little  while  the  lord 
of  the  castle  himself  made  his  appeanmce.     I  knew  him  at  once, 
by  the  likenesses  that  had  been  published  of  him.     He  came  limp- 
ing up  the  gravel  walk,  aiding  himself  by  a  stout  waUung-sta^  bat 
moTing  rapidly  and  with  rigour.     By  his  side  jogged  along  a  lar^ge 
iron-grey  staghonnd,  of  most  grave  demeanour,  who  took  no  part 
in  the  damonr  of  the  canine  rabble,  but  seemed  to  consider  him- 
self boond,  for  the  dignity  of  the  heose,  to  give  ne  a  oonrtecMM 
reception. — ^Before  Scott  reached  the  gate,  he  called  out  in  m 
hearty  tone,  welcoming  me  to  Abbotsford,  and  asking  news  of 
Campbell.     Arrived  at  the  door  of  the  chaise,  he  grasped  me 
warmly  by  the  hand:  ^Come,  drive  down,  drive  down  to  tbe 
house,*  said  he,  *  ye're  just  in  time  for  breakfast,  and  afterward* 
ye  shall  see  all  the  wonders  of  the  Abbey.'    I  would  have  ex< 
eused  myself  on  the  plea  of  having  already  made  my  breakiaat. 
*  Hut,  man,'  cried  he,  *  a  ride  in  the  morning  in  the  keen  air  of  tho 
Scotch  hills  is  warrant  enough  for  a  second  breakfast.'    I  was 
accordingly  whirled  to  the  portal  of  the  cottage,  and  in  a  few 
moments  found  myself  seated  at  tbe  breakfast  table.    There  was 
no  one  present  but  the  family,  which  consisted  «f  Mrs  Scott ;  her 
eldest  daughter,  Sophia,  then  a  fine  girl  about  seveaieen ;  Mias 
Ann  Scott,  two  or  three  years  younger;  Walter,  a  well-grown 
stripling ;  and  Charles,  a  lively  boy,  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age. 
— I  soon  felt  myself  quite  at  home,  and  my  heart  in  a  glow,  with 
the  cordial  welcome  I  experienced.    I  had  thought  to  make  a  mere 
morning  visit,  but  found  I  was  not  to  be  let  off  so  Ughtly.     *  Ton 
must  not  think  our  neighbourhood  is  to  be  read  in  a  morning  like 
a  newspaper,'  said  Scott ;  *  it  takes  several  days  of  study  for  an  ob- 
servant traveller,  that  has  a  relish  for  auld-world  trumpery.    AiW 
breakfast  you  shall  make  your  vint  to  Melrose  Abbey ;  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  accompany  you,  as  I  have  some  household  affairs  to  at- 
tend  to ;  but  I  will  put  yon  in  charge  of  my  son  Charles,  who  is 
very  learned  in  all  things  touching  the  old  ruin  and  the  neighbour- 
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hooA  it  stands  in  ;  and  he  and  my  friend  Johnnie  Bower,  will 
tell  yoa  the  whole  truth  about  it,  with  a  great  deal  more  that  3roa 
are  not  ealled  upon  to  beliere,  nnless  yon  be  a  true  and  nothing- 
doubting  antiquary.  When  yon  come  back,  111  take  yon  out  on 
a  ramble  about  the  neighbonrfaood.  To-morrow  we  will  talfe  a 
look  at  the  Yarrow,  and  the  next  day  we  will  drire  over  to  Dry- 
bnrgh  Abbey,  which  is  a  fine  old  rain,  well  worth  your  seeing.* — 
In  a  word,  before  Soott  had  got  through  with  his  plan,  I  found 
myself  committed  for  a  visit  of  several  days,  and  it  seemed  as  if  a 
little  realm  of  romaace  was  suddenly  open  before  me." 

After  breakfast,  while  Scott,  no  doubt,  wrote  a  chapter 
of  Bob  Boy,  Mr  Irving,  under  young  Charles's  guidanoe, 
8AW  Melrose  Abbey,  and  had  much  talk  with  old  Bower, 
the  showmaa  of  the  ruins,  who  was  eager  to  enlighten  in  ' 
all  things  the  Sheriff's  friends.  .  **  He'll  oome  here  some- 
tinies,'*  said  Johnny,  ^*-  with  great  folks  in  his  company, 
and  the  first  TU  know  of  it  is  his  voice  calling  out  Johnny! 
— Johnny  Bower ! — and  when  I  go  out  Fm  sure  to  be 
greeted  with  a  joke  or  a  pleasant  word,  ^e'll  stand  an^d 
crack  an'  laugh  wi'  me  just  like  an  auld  wife — and  to  thiiik 
that  of  a  Tnan  that  has  such  an  awfu'  knowledge  o'  history  !  " 

On  his  retom  from  the  Abbey,  Irving  found  Scott  ready 
for  a  ramble. 

**  As  we  sallied  forth,**  he  writes,  "  every  dog  in  the  establish- 
ment turned  out  to  attend  us.  There  was  the  old  staghotind,  Maida, 
thatlhavealreadymentioned,  a  nobleanimal,  and  Hamlet,  the  black 
greyiionnd,  a  wild  thoughtless  youngster,  not  yet  arrived  at  the 
yaus  of  discretion ;  and  Finette,  a  beautiful  setter,  with  soft,  silk- 
an  hair,  long  pendant  ean,  and  a  mild  eye,  the  parlour  favourite. 
'When  in  front  of  die  house,  we  were  joined  by  a  superannuated 
gffvyhouttd,  who  came  from  the  kitchen  wagging  his  tail ;  and  was 
idteeied  by  8cott  as  an  old  fnend  and  comrade.  In  our  walks,  he 
woald  frequently  pause  in  conversation,  U  notice  his  dogs,  and 
■peak  to  them  as  if  rational  companions ;  and,  indeed,  there  appears 
to^  a  vast  deal  of  rationality  in  these  faithful  attendants  on  man, 
derived  from  thmr  dose  intimacy  with  him.  Maida  deported  him- 
•eif  with  a  gravity  becoming  his  age  and  size,  and  seemed  to  oon- 
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ndor  himself  called  upon  to  preserve  t  great  degree  of  dignity  antf 
deoomm  in  onr  society.  As  he  jogged  along  a  little  distance  a-head 
of  OS,  the  yoang  dogs  would  gambol  abont  him,  leap  on  bis  neek, 
worry  at  his  ears,  and  enaeavoor  to  tease  him  into  a  gambol.  Tlie 
old  8og  wonld  keep  on  for  a  long  time  with  impertnrbable  solemnity, 
now  and  then  seeming  to  rebuke  the  wantonness  of  his  young  com« 
panions*  At  length  he  wonld  make  a  sudden  turn,  seise  one  of 
them,  and  tumble  him  in  the  dnst,  then  giving  a  glanee  at  ns,  as 
much  as  to  say,  *  Yon  see,  gentlemen,  I  can't  help  giving  way  to 
this  nonsense,*  would  resume  his  gravity,  and  jog  on  as  before. 
Beott  amused  himself  with  these  peculiarities.  *  I  make  no  doubt,* 
said  he,  *  when  Maida  is  alone  with  these  young  dogs,  he  throws 
gravity  aside,  and  plays  the  boy  as  much  as  any  of  them ;  but  he 
is  ashamed  to  do  so  in  our  company,  and  seems  to  say — Ha*  done 
with  your  nonsense,  youngsters;  what  will  the  laird  and  that 
other  gentleman  think  of  me  if  I  give  way  to  such  foolery?* 
fieott  amused  himself  with  the  peculiarities  of  another  of  hia 
dogs,  a  little  shame&oed  terrier,  with  large  gbu»y  eyes,  one  of  the 
most  sensitive  Httle  bodies  to  insult  and  indignity  hi  the  world. 
*  If  ever  he  whipped  him,*  he  said,  *  the  littie  fellow  would  sneak 
off  and  hide  himsdf  from  the  light  of  day  in  a  lumber  garret,  from 
whence  there  was  no  drawing  him  forth  but  by  the  sound  of  the  chop> 
ping-knife,  as  if  chopping  up  his  victuals,  when  he  wonld  steel 
forth  with  humiliated  and  downcast  look,  but  would  skulk  away 
again  if  any  one  regarded  him.* — His  domestic  animals  were  his 
friends.  Everything  about  him  seemed  to  rejoice  in  the  light  a£ 
his  countenance.  Our  ramble  took  us  on  the  hills  oommandiii|f 
an  extensive  prospect  *  Now,^  said  Scott,  '  I  have  brought  yea. 
Uke  the  pilgrim  in  the  Pilgrim*s  Progress,  to  the  top  of  the  I>e- 
leetable  Mountains,  that  I  may  shew  you  all  the  goodly  regions 
hereabouts.' ...  I  gaxed  about  me  for  a  time  with  mute  surprise.  I 
may  almost  say  with  disappointment,  I  beheld  a  mere  sucoession  of 
grey  waving  hills,  line  beyond  line,  as  far  as  my  eye  could  rea^. 
monotonous  in  their  aspect,  and  so  destitute  of  trees,  that  one  could 
almost  see  a  stout  fly  walking  along  their  profile ;  and  the  fmr^ 
famed  Tweed  appeared  a  naked  stream,  flowing  between  bare  hills, 
without  a  tree  or  thicket  on  its  banks ;  and  yet  such  had  been  the 
magic  web  of  poetry  and  romance  thrown  over  the  whole,  that  it 
had  a  greater  charm  for  me  than  the  richest  scenery  1  had  beheld 
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in  Enghnil.  I  oonld  not  help  giving  atierance  to  my  thoughts. 
Seotf  hmnmed  for  a  moment  to  himself,  and  looked  grave ;  he  had 
no  idea  of  having  his  muse  complimented  at  Uie  expense  of  his 
nstiTe  hills.  *  It  may  he  pertinacity/  said  he  at  length  ;  *  hot  to 
my  eye,  these  grey  hills,  and  all  this  wild  border  conntry,  have 
bcanties  pecnliar  to  themselves.  I  like  the  very  nakedness  of  the 
Isnd;  it  has  something  bold,  and  stom,  and  solitary  abont  it. 
When  I  hare  been  for  some  time  in  the  rich  scenery  abont  Edin> 
boigh,  which  is  like  ornamented  garden  land,  I  begin  to  wish  my- 
idf  back  again  among  my  own  honest  grey  hills ;  an ^  if  I  did  not 
ses  tha  heather,  at  least  once  a-year,  /  think  J  ihmdd  die  !  *  The 
IsBt  words  were  said  with  an  honest  warmth,  accompanied  by  a 
thomp  on  the  groond  with  his  staff,  by  way  of  emphasis,  that 
ihewed  his  heart  was  in  his  speech.  He  vindicated  the  Tweed, 
too,  as  a  beantifnl  stream  in  itself;  and  observed,  that  he  did  not 
diilike  it  for  being  bare  of  trees,  probably  firom  having  been  much 
efsa  angler  in  his  time ;  and  an  angler  does  not  like  to  have  a 
ftream  overhang  by  trees,  which  embarrass  him  in  the  exercise  of 
bis  rod  and  line.  I  took  occasion  to  plead,  in  like  manner,  the 
HHOcistions  of  early  life  for  my  disappointment  in  respect  to  the 
mrrotmding  sceneiy.  I  had  been  so  accustomed  to  see  hills  crowned 
with  forests,  and  streams  breaking  their  way  throng^  a  wilderness 
of  trees,  that  all  my  ideas  of  romantic  landscape  were  apt  to  be  well 
wooded.  '  Ay,  and  that's  the  great  charm  of  your  country,*  cried 
Soott  *  Yon  love  the  forest  as  I  do  the  heather ;  hot  I  would  not 
have  yon  think  I  do  not  love  the  glory  of  a  great  woodland  pros- 
poet  There  is  nothing  I  should  like  more  than  to  be  in  the  midst 
of  one  of  yonr  grand  wild  original  forests,  with  the  idea  of  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  untrodden  forest  around  me.  I  once  saw  at  Latii 
sa  immense  stick  of  timber  just  landed  from  America.  It  must 
hsvo  been  an  enormous  tree  when  it  stood  in  its  native  soil,  at  its 
full  height,  sod  with  all  its  branohe^.  I  gazed  at  it  with  admlra- 
^ ;  it  seemed  like  one  of  the  gigantic  obelisks  which  are  now 
sad  then  brought  from  Egypt  to  shame  the  pigmy  monuments  of 
Europe ;  and,  in  fiust,  these  vast  aboriginal  trees,  that  have  shel- 
tned  the  Indians  before  the  intrusion  of  the  white  men,  are  the 
noQQments  and  antiquities  of  your  country.' 

**  The  conversation  here  turned  upon  Campbell's  poem  of  G^r- 
tnde  of  Wyoming,  as  illustrative  of  the  poetic  materials  furnished 
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by  Amerioui  8eeiier7.  Bcott  dtod  serenl  iMMngee  of  k  witk 
gfeat  delight  '  What  *  pitj  it  is/  nid  be,  '  that  Qunpbell  dow 
not  write  more  and  oftener,  and  gire  fbU  sweep*  to  hia  geains  I 
He  hai  wings  that  would  bear  him  to  the  skies ;  and  he  does,  now 
and  then,  spread  them  gnmdlj,  bat  folds  them  vp  again,  and  r»> 
names  his  perch,  as  if  he  was  afiraid  to  hnnoh  away.  What  a  grand 
idea  is  that,'  said  he,  '  about  prophetie  boding,  or,  in  eottmen  par- 
lance, second  right— 

•OomliictfifiU  Mft  ttelr  BlMten  Mdral  *— 
The  &ot  is,'  added  be,  *  GampbeU  is,  in^  a  manaari  a  bugbear  to 
himself.    The  brightness  of  his  early  success  is  a  detriment  to  aU 
his  ftirther  efforts.    J9«  is  €frQid  of  the  ahadono  thai  Ait  own/a 
eoits  be/ore  him,* 

"  We  had  not  walked  much  farther^  before  we  saw  the  two 
Sootts  adrancittg  along  the  hill-side  to  meet  ns.  The  morning's 
studies  being  orer,  they  had  set  off  to  take  a  ramble  on  the  hilla^ 
and  gather  heather  blossoms  with  which  to  decorate  their  hair  ft»T 
dinner.  As  they  came  bounding  lightly  like  young  &wns,  anril 
their  dzvsses  flattering  in  the  pure  snmmer  breece,  I  was  reminded 
of  Soott*ii  own  description  of  his  children,  in  his  introdnetion  •»• 
one  of  the  eanlos  of  Marmion  : — 

*  Mr  imps,  thooffh  hSfdr*  bold,  and  wlM» 
A»  bou  baftto  the  moiinialA  ohUd,*  Ac. 

As  they  approached,  the  dogs  all  sprang  fonrard,  and  gambolled 

around  them.    They  joined  ns  with  countenances  full  of  healdi 

and  glee.    Sophia,  the  eldest,  was  the  most  lively  tad  joyous,  hnT- 

ittg  much  of  her  father's  varied  spirit  in  conversation,  and  seemi^^ 

to  catch  excitement  firom  his  words  and  looks ;  Aim  was  of  a  qoiel- 

er  mood,  rather  silent,  owing,  in  some  measun,  no  doubt,  to  her 

being  some  years  younger.'* 

Having  often,  many  yean  afterwards,  heard  Irving  speak 

wamdy  of  William  Laidlaw,  I  must  not  omit  the  fottomiig 

pafl8f^: — 

**  One  of  my  pleasantest  rambles  with  Scott  about  the  nei|^ 
bourhood  of  Abbotsford,  was  taken  in  company  with  Kr  WilUan 
Laidhiw,  tiie  steward  of  his  estate.  This  was  a  gentleman  ler 
whom  Scott  entertained  a  particular  vslue.  He  had  been  bom  t» 
a  competency,  had  been  well  educated,  his  mind  was  riehly  stored 
with  varied  information,  and  he  was  a  man  of  sterimg  moral  wectlk' 
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HftTiDg  been  redooed  by  ixiisfortime,  Soott  bad  got  bim  to  take 
charge  of  his  estate.  He  IWed  at  a  small  iann,  on  tbe  biUside 
aDore  Abbotaford,  and  was  treated  by  8oott  aa  a  cberiabed  and 
eonfidentul  iriend,  rather  tban  a  dependant  That  daj  at  dinner 
W8  had  Mr  Laidlaw  and  hia  wife,  and  a  female  friend  who 
aocompamed  them.  The  latter  was  a  very  intelligent  respeet- 
able  perMHi,  about  the  middle  age,  and  was  treated  with  parti- 
eslar  attention  and  eoortesy  by  Soott.  Our  dinner  was  a  meet 
agreeable  one,  for  the  guests  were  eridently  cherished  visiters 
to  the  boose,  and  felt  that  they  were  appreciated.  When  they 
were  gone,  Soott  spoke  of  them  in  the  most  cordial  manner.  '  I 
wiak  to  shew  yon,'  said  he,  *  some  of  our  really  excellent, 
plain  Seotch  people :  not  fine  gentlemen  and  ladies,  for  such  you 
em  meet  everywhere,  and  they  are  everywhere  the  same.  The 
rharafltfff  of  a  nation  is  not  to  be  learnt  from  its  fine  folks.'  He 
then  went  on  with  a  particular  eulogium  on  the  lady  who  had  ac- 
oosBpanied  the  Laidkws.  She  was  the  daughter,  be  said,  of  a 
poor  eomtry  clergyman,  who  had  died  in  debt,  and  left  her  an 
orphan  and  destitote.  Having  had  a  good  plain  education,  she 
immediately  set  up  a  cbild^s  school,  and  had  soon  a  numerous 
flock  under  ber  care,  by  which  she  earned  a  decent  nudntenanoe. 
That,  however,  was  not  her  main  object.  Her  first  care  was  to 
pay  off  her  iather'a  debts,  that  no  ill  word  or  ill  will  might  rest 
upon  his  memory.  This,  by  dint  of  Scotch  economy,  backed  by 
fiEal  reverence  ,and  pride,  she  accomplished,  though  in  the  effort 
aha  subjected  herself  to  erery  privation.  Not  content  with  thia, 
^e  in  certain  instances  refused  to  take  pay  for  the  tuition  of  the 
eluldren  of  some  of  her  neighboors,  who  had  befriended  her  father 
in  his  need,  and  had  since  fallen  into  poverty.  *  In  a  word,' 
added  Scott,  *  she's  a  fine  old  Scotch  girl,  and  I  delight  in  her 
more  than  in  many  a  fine  lady  I  have  known,  and  I  have  known 
many  of  the  finest.' 

"  The  evening  having  passed  away  delightfully  in  a  quaint- 
looking  apartment,  half  study,  half  drawing-room,  Scott  read  seve- 
ral passages  from  the  old  Romance  of  Arthur,  with  a  fine  deep 
sonorous  voice,  and  a  gravity  of  tone  that  seemed  to  suit  the  anti- 
ipiated  black-letter  volume.  It  was  a  rich  treat  to  hear  such  a 
'Work  read  by  such  a  person,  and  in  such  a  place ;  and  his  appear- 
■oee,  as  be  sat  reading,  in  a  large  arm-diair,  with  his  favourite 
faoond  Maida  at  hia  feet,  and  sorronnded  by  books  and  reliquea. 
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and  Border  trophiea,  wonld  have  formed  an  admirable  and  moat 
oharacteiistie  picture.  When  I  retired  for  the  night,  I  Ibnnd  it 
almoat  impoesible  to  sleep :  the  idea  of  being  nnder  the  roof  of 
Scott ;  of  being  on  the  Borders  on  the  Tweed ;  in  the  verj  centre 
of  that  region  which  had,  for  some  time  past,  been  the  fiiToorita 
scene  of  romantic  6ction ;  and,  above  all,  the  recollections  of  the 
ramble  I  had  taken,  the  .company  in  which  I  had  taken  it,  and  the 
oonTersation  which  had  passed,  all  fermented  in  mj  mind,  and 
nearly  droTo  sleep  from  mjr  pillow. 

"  On  the  following  mortiing  the  sun  darted  his  beams  from  orer 
the  bills  through  the  low  lattice  of  my  window.  I  rose  at  an  earij 
hour,  and  looked  out  between  the  branches  of  eglantine  whidh 
overhung  the  casement.  To  my  surprise,  Scott  was  already  up, 
and  forth,  seated  on  a  fragment  of  stone,  and  chatting  with  the 
workmen  employed  in  the  new  building.  I  had  supposed,  after 
the  time  he  had  wasted  "upon  me  yesterday,  he  would  be  closely 
oocnpied  this  morning:  but  he  appeared  like  a  man  of  leisure,  who 
had  nothing  to  do  but  bask  in  the  sunshine  and  amuse  himself.  I 
soon  dressed  myself  and  joined  him.  He  talked  about  his  pro- 
posed plans  of  Abbotsford :  happy  would  it  hare  been  tor  him 
could  he  hare  contented  himself  with  his  delightful  little  vine- 
corered  cottage,  and  the  simple,  yet  hearty  and  hospitable,  style 
in  which  he  lived  at  the  time  of  my  visit." 

These  lines  to  the  elder  Bollantyne  are  without  date. 
They  accompanied,  no  doubt,  the  last  proof-sheet  of  Rob 
Boy,  and  were  therefore  in  all  probability  written  about 
ten  days  before  the  31st  of  December  1817 — on  which 
day  the  novel  was  published. 

**  With  great  joy 

I  send  you  Roy. 

Twas  a  tough  job, 

But  we  Ve  done  with  Rob.** 

The  novel  had  indeed  been  ^*  a  tough  job^ — for  lightly 
and  airily  as  it  reads,  the  author  had  struggled  almost 
throughout  with  the  pains  of  cramp  or  the  lassitude  of 
opium.  Calling  on  him  one  day  to  dun  him  for  copy, 
James  found  him  with  a  clean  pen  and  a  blank  sheet  be- 
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fore  him,  and  uttered  some  nther  mAuam  e»HtmalioD  oi 
Morprue.  *^  Ajr,  ay^  Jemmy,**  said  be,  ^^  *tit  easy  lor  joo 
to  bid  me  get  on,  but  bow  tbe  deuoe  ean  I  make  Bob 
Ro/s  wife  ^>eak,  with  such  a  ettrmmrrmg  in  mj  guts?** 

Rob  and  his  wife.  Bailie  Janrie  and  bis  booKkecjier, 
Die  Vernon  and  Rasbleigb  Qabaldiatone — tbeae  boldlr 
drawn  and  happily  contrasted  personages — were  welcomed 
as  warmly  aa  tbe  most  fortunate  of  tbeir  predeoemors. 
CoDstable*s  resolution  to  begin  with  an  editioo  of  10,000, 
proTed  to  have  been  as  sagacious  aa  brave ;  ibr  within  a 
foitnight  a  seconS  3000  was  called  for. 

Scott,  boweyer,  bad  not  waited  fixr  this  new  burst  of 
ftpplanse.  As  soon  as  be  came  widnn  view  of  tbe  comple- 
tion of  Rob  Boy,  be  desired  John  Ballantyne  to  propose 
to  Constable  a  second  series  of  the  Tales  of  my  Landlord, 
to  be  comprised,  like  the  first,  in  ibur  Tolnmes,  and  ready 
for  publication  by  *'  the  King's  birth-day  f  that  is,  tbe  4tb 
of  Jmie  1818.  ^*  I  have  hungered  and  tbinted,**  be  wrote, 
^  to  see  the  end  of  those  shabby  borrowings  among  friends ; 
they  have  all  been  wiped  out  except  tbe  good  Dnke*s 
L.4000-— and  I  will  not  sdfer  either  new  offisrs  of  land  or 
sayihing  else  to  come  in  tbe  way  of  that  deaxance.  I  ex- 
pect that  you  will  be  able  to  arrange  tbis  resurrection  of 
Jedediah,  so  that  L.5000  shall  be  at  my  order.*" 

Mr  Bigdum  used  to  glory  in  recounting  that  be  ae- 
quitted  himself  on  this  occasion  with  a  species  of  dexterity 
not  contemplated  in  his  commission.  He  well  knew  bow 
aorely  Constable  bad  been  wounded  by  seeing  tbe  first 
Tales  of  Jedediah  published  by  Murray  and  Blackwood — 
and  that  the  utmost  success  of  Bob  Boy  would  only  double 
his  anxiety  to  keep  them  out  of  tbe  field,  when  tbe  bint 
should  be  dropt  that  a  second  MS.  from  Ganderdench 
migfat  shortly  be  looked  for.  John  therefore  took  a  con- 
venient opportunity  to  mention  the  new  scheme  as  if 
caraally — so  aa  to  give  Constable  tbe  impresuon  that  the 
author^s  purpose  was  to  divide  tbe  second  series  also  be- 
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tween  hk  old  rival  in  Albemarle  Street,  of  whom  hu 
jealousy  was  always  sensitive,  and  his  neighbour  Blackwood, 
whom,  if  there  had  been  no  other  grudge,  the  recent  con- 
duct and  rapidly  increasing  sale  of  his  Magazine  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  make  Constable  hate  with  a  perfect 
hatred.     To   see   not   only   his  old   **  Scots   Magaane" 
eclipsed,  but  the  authority  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  itself 
bearded  on  its  own  soil  by  this  juvenile  upstart,  was  to  him 
gall  and  wormwood ;  and,  moreover,  he  himself  had  come 
in  for  his  share  in  some  of  those  grotesque  jeux  iTesprU  hf 
which  Blackwood^s  young  Tory  wags  delighted  to  assail 
their  elders  and  betters  of  the  Whig  persuasion.     To  pie- 
vent  the  proprietor  of  this  new  journal  from  acquiring 
anything  like  a  hold  on  the  author  of  Waverley,  and  thus 
competing  with  himself  not  only  in  periodical  literature, 
bnt  in  the  highest  of  the  time,  was  an  object  for  which,  as 
John  Ballant^ne  shrewdly  guessed.  Constable  wonid  have 
made  at  that  moment  almost  any  sacrifice.     When,  there* 
fore,  the  haughty  but  trembling  bookseller — "  The  Lord 
High  Constable*'  (as  he  had  been  dubbed  by  these  jesters) 
•  —signified  his  earnest  hope  that  the  second  Tales  of  my 
Landlord  were  destined  to  come  out  under  the  same  aas~ 
pices  with  Rob  Roy,  the  plenipotentiary  answered  with  an 
air  of  deep  regret,  that  he  feared  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  author  to  dispose  of  the  work — ^unless  to  publishers 
who  should  agree  to  take  with  it  ike  whole  of  the  remaining 
stock  of  ^*  John  Ballantyne  &  Co. ;"  and  Constable,  per- 
tinaciously as  he  had  stood  out  against  many  more  modest 
propositions  of  this  nature,  was  so  worked  upon  by  his 
jealous  feelings,  that  his  resolution  at  once  gave  way.     He 
agreed  on  the  instant  to  do  all  that  John  seemed  to  shrink 
firom  asking — and  at  one  sweep  cleared  the  Augean  stable 
in  Hanover  Street  of  unsaleable  rubbish  to  the  amount  of 
L.5270!     I  am  assured  by  his  surviving  partner,  tlui 
when  he  had  finally  redisposed  of  the  stock,  he  found  him- 
self  a  loser  by  fully  two-thirds  of  tliis  sum.     Burtheaed 
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with  this  heavy  condition,  the  agreement  for  the  sale  of 
10,000  copies  of  the  embryo  scries  was  signed  before  the 
end  of  November  1817;  and  on  the  7th  January  1818, 
Scott  wrote  to  his  noble  friend  of  Bucclench, — ^*  I  have 
the  great  pleasure  of  enclosing  the  discharged  bond  which 
your  Grace  stood  engaged  in  on  my  account/' 

The  time  now  approached  when  a  Commission  to  exa- 
mine the  Crown-room  in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  which 
had  spnmg  from  one  of  Scott's  conversations  with  the 
^ce  Regent  in  1815,  was  at  length  to  be  acted  upon  ; 
ud  the  result  was  the  discovery  of  the  long  lost  regalia  of 
Scotland.  Of  the  official  proceedings  of  the  4th  Feb.  1818, 
the  reader  haa  a  full  and  particular  account  in  an  Essay 
which  Scott  penned  shortly  afterwards  ;  but  I  may  add  a 
iittle  incident  of  the  5th.  He  and  several  of  his  brother 
Commissioners  then  revisited  the  Castle,  accompanied  by 
•ome  of  the  ladies  of  their  families.  His  daughter  Sophia 
told  me  that  her  father^s  conversation  had  worked  her  feel- 
ings up  to  such  a  pitch,  that  when  the  lid  was  &gam  removed, 
she  nearly  fainted,  and  drew  back  from  the  circle.  As  she 
was  retiring,  she  was  startled  by  his  voice  exclaiming,  in 
a  tone  of  the  deepest  emotion,  **  something  between  anger 
and  despair,"  as  she  expressed  it,  "  By  G — ,  No ! "  One 
of  the  Commissioners,  not  quite  entering  into  the  solemnity 
with  which  Scott  regarded  this  business,  had  it  seems  made 
a  sort  of  motion  as  if  he  meant  to  put  the  crown  on  the 
head  of  one  of  the  young  ladies  near  him,  but  the  voice  and 
ttpect  of  the  Poet  were  more  than  sufficient  to  make  the 
worthy  gentleman  understand  his  error ;  and  respecting 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  had  not  been  taught  to  sym- 
pathize, he  laid  down  the  andent  diadem  with  an  air  of 
ptiofbl  embarrassment.  Scott  whispered,  '^  Pray  forgive 
me;^  and  turning  round  at  the  moment,  observed  his 
daughter  deadly  pale,  and  leaning  by  the  door.  He  im- 
mediately drew  her  out  of  the  room,  and  when  the  air  had 
somewhat  recovered  her,  walked  with  her  across  the  Mound 
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to  Oafitle  Street.  **  He  never  spoke  all  the  waj  home,^ 
she  said,  "  bat  every  now  and  then  I  felt  his  arm  tremble , 
and  from  that  time  I  ^cied  he  began  to  treat  me  more 
like  a  woman  than  a  child.  I  thought  he  liked  me  better, 
too,  than  he  had  ever  done  before." 

At  this  moment,  his  position,  take  it  for  all  in  all,  was, 
I  am  inclined  to  believe,  what  no  other  man  had  ever  won  for 
himself  hj  the  pen  alone.  His  works  were  the  daily  food, 
not  only  of  his  countrymen,  but  of  all  educated  Europe. 
His  sodety  was  courted  by  whatever  England  could  shew 
of  eminence.  .  Station,  power,  wealth,  beauty,  and  genius, 
strove  with  each  other  in  every  demonstration  of  respect 
and  worship,  and — a  few  political  fanatics  and  envious 
poetasters  apart — wherever  he  appeared  in  town  or  coun- 
try, whoever  had  Scotch  blood  in  him,  "  gentle  or  ample,** 
felt  it  move  more  rapidly  through  his  veins  when  he  was  in 
the  presence  of  Scott.  To  descend  to  what  many  looked 
on  as  higher  things,  he  considered  himself,  and  was  consi- 
dered by  all  about  him,  as  rapidly  consolidating  a  large 
fortune : — the  annual  profits  of  his  novels  alone  had,  for 
several  years,  been  not  less  than  £10,000  ;  his  domaiii^ 
were  daily  increased — ^his  castle  was  rising — ^and  perhaps 
few  doubted  that  ere  long  he  might  receive  from  the  just 
favour  of  his  Prince  some  distinction  in  the  way  of  external 
rank,  such  as  had  seldom  before  been  dreamt  of  as  the  pos- 
sible consequences  of  a  mere  literary  celebrity.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  the  compiler  of  these  pages  first 
had  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  plain  easy  modesty 
which  had  survived  the  many  temptations  of  such  a  career  ; 
and  the  kindness  of  heart  pervading,  in  all  drcumstanoes, 
his  gentle  deportment,  which  made  him  the  rare,  perhaps 
the  solitary,  example  of  a  man  signally  elevated  firom  humble 
beginnings,  and  loved  more  and  more  by  his  earliest  fii^ids 
and  connexions,  in  proportion  as  he  had  fixed  on  himself 
the  homage  of  the  groat  and  the  wonder  of  the  world. 

It  was  during  the  sitting  of  the  Greneral  Assembly  of  the 
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Kirk  in  May  1818,  that  I  first  had  the  honour  of  meeting 
him  in  prirate  sodet^r :  the  party  was  not  a  large  one,  «l 
the  house  of  a  much-Talned  common  friend — ^Mr  Home 
Drommond,  the  grandson  of  Lord  Karnes.  Afr  Soott,  ever 
apt  to  consider  too  favoarably  the  literary  ^brts  of  others, 
and  more  especially  of  very  young  persons,  receiyed  me, 
when  I  was  presented  to  him,  with  a  cordiality  which  I 
had  not  been  prepared  to  expect  from  one  filling  a  station 
so  exalted.  This,  howcTer,  is  the  same  story  fhat  every 
individual,  who  ever  met  him  under  similar  circumstances, 
has  had  to  tell.  When  the  ladies  retired  firom  the  dinner- 
table,  I  happened  to  sit  next  him ;  and  he,  having  heard 
that  I  had  lately  returned  fix>m  a  tour  in  Germany,  made 
that  country  and  its  recent  literature  the  subject  of  some 
conversation.  In  the  course  of  it,  I  told  him  that  n^hen, 
on  reaching  the  inn  at  Wdmar,  I  asked  the  waiter  whether 
Goethe  was  then  in  the  town,  the  man  stared  as  if  he  had 
not  heard  the  name  bdbre ;  and  that  on  my  repeating  the 
qnestbn,  adding  Goethe  der  groste  dichter  (the  great  poet), 
he  shook  his  hefMl  as  doubtfully  as  before — until  the  land- 
lady solved  our  difficulties,  by  suggesting  that  perhaps  the 
traveller  might  mean  **  the  Herr  Gehemer-Rath  (Privy 
Counsellor)  Von  Goethe^ — Scott  seemed  amused  with  this, 
and  said,  **  I  hope  you  will  come  one  of  these  days  and  see 
roe  at  Abbotsford  ;  and  when  you  reach  Selkirk  or  Melrose, 
be  sure  you  ask  even  the  landlady  for  nobody  but  the  Shf."  ^ 
riff,^''  Ue  appeared  particidarly  interested  when  I  described  \ 
Goethe  as  I  first  saw  him,  alighting  from  a  carriage  crammed 
with  wild  plants  and  herbs  which  he  had  picked  up  in  the 
course  of  his  morning's  botanizing  among  the  hills  above 
Jena.  **  I  am  gUd,"  said  he,  *^  that  my  old  master  has 
poTBuits  somewhat  akin  to  my  own.  I  am  no  botanist,  pro- 
perly speaking ;  and  though  a  dweller  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tweed,  shall  never  be  knowing  about  Flora's  beauties  ;^ 

'  **  What  beantim  do€8  Flora  disclose, 

How  sweet  are  her  smiles  upon  Tweed,**  &o. 

CiuwroRD. 
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but  how  I  should  like  to  have  a  talk  with  him  about  trees  T* 
I  mentioned  bow  much  any  one  must  be  struck  with  the 
majestic  beauty  of  Goethe's  countenance — ^the  noblest  cer- 
tainly by  far  that  I  have  ever  yet  seen — *^  Well,"  said  he, 
^*  the  grandest  demigod  I  ever  saw  was  Dr  Carlyle,  mini- 
ster of  Musselburgh,  commonly  called  Jupiter  Carlyle^  finom 
having  sat  more  than  once  for  the  king  of  gods  and  men 
to  Gavin  Hamilton — and  a  shrewd,  clever  old  carle  was 
he,  no  doubt,  but  no  more  a  poet  than  his  precentor.     As 
for  poets,  I  have  seen,  I  believe,  all  the  best  of  our  own 
time  and  country — and  though  Bums  had  the  most  gloariotia 
eyes  imag^able,  I  never  thought  any  of  them  would  oome 
up  to  an  artistes  notion  of  the  character,  except  Byron." 
Principal  Nicol  of  St  Andrew's  expressed  his  regret  that  be 
had  never  seen  Lord  Byron.     *^  And  the  prints,**  resumed 
Scott,  **  give  one  no  impression  of  him — the  lustre  ia  thete, 
Doctor,  but  it  is  not  lighted  up.     Byron's  countenance  is 
o  thing  to  dream  of,     A  certmn  fair  lady,  whose  name  baa 
been  too  often  mentioned  in  connection  with  his,  UAd  a 
friend  of  mine,  that  when  she  first  saw  Byron,  it  was  in  a 
crowded  room,  and  she  did  not  know  who  it  was,  bat  ber 
eyes  were  instantly  nailed,  and  she  said  to  herself,  that  pale 
face  ia  my  fate.     And,  poor  soul,  if  a  godlike  face  and  god- 
like powers  could  have  made  any  excuse  for  devilry,  to  be 
sune  she  had  one."     In  the  course  of  this  talk,  Sir  P.  Mur- 
ray of  Ochtertyre,  an  old  friend  and  schoolfellow  of  Scott's, 
asked  him,  across  the  table,  if  he  had  any  faith  in  the  an- 
tique busts  of  Homer.     ''  No,  truly,"  he  answered,  smiling, 
'^  for  if  there  had  been  either  limners  or  stuocoyers  worth 
their  salt  in  those  days,  the   owner  of  such  a  headpieoe 
would  never  have  had  to  trail  the  poke*      They  would 
have  alimented  the  honest  man  decently  among  them  ibr  a 
lay-6gure." 

A  few  days  after  this,  I  received  a  conminnication  from 
the  Messrs  Ballantyne,  to  the  effect  that  Mr  Scott's  various 
avocations  had  pi*evented  Iiim  from  fulfilling  his  agreement 
with  them  as  to  the  historical   department  of  the   £din- 
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borgfa  Annual  Register  fiir  1816,  and  tlni  k  woold  be 
iooeptable  to  hint  aa  well  aa  them,  if  I  eoold  uaderuike  to 
supply  it  in  the  ooone  of  the  antiuniiu  Hub  propoaal  vaa 
agreed  to,  and  I  had  oonseqncntljr  ooeaaon  to  meet 
pretty  often  during  that  sommer  aeanon.  lie  told 
that  if  the  war  had  gone  on,  he  ihoald  have  Eked  to  do  the 
hietorical  summary  as  befinne ;  but  thai  the  prospect  </ 
having  no  events  to  record  but  nuiical  riota,  and  the  pass* 
ing  or  rejecting  of  com  bills  and  poor  bills,  sicfcensd  Inas ; 
that  his  health  was  no  longer  what  it  had  been ;  «sd  thai 
though  he  did  not  mean  to  give  ower  writing  altogether—' 
(hers  he  smiled  significantly,  and  g^bweed  his  eye  towards 
t  pile  of  MS.  on  the  deak  by  him) — he  thoo^  himstlf 
now  entitled  to  write  nothing  but  what  would  rather  be  as 
amosement  than  a  fiitigue  to  him—  ^^  Jumareg  ad  UtbvreM,** 
He  at  this  time  occupied  as  his  dgn  a  small  square  room, 
beUnd  the  dining  parlour  in  Castle  Street.  It  had  but  a 
angle  Venetian  window,  opening  on  a  patch  of  toif  not 
much  krger  than  itself,  and  the  aspect  of  the  phiee  was  on 
the  whole  sombrons.  The  walls  were  entirely  clothed  with 
books ;  most  of  them  Mom  and  quartos,  and  all  in  thai 
complete  state  of  repair  whidi  at  a  glance  rereais  a  tinge 
of  bibliomania.  A  dozen  Tolumes  or  90y  needful  iofr  inrnte* 
diste  purposes  of  reference,  were  placed  dose  by  him  on  a 
anall  moveable  ^ua» — something  like  a  dumb-waiter, 
AH  the  rest  were  ia  their  proper  niches,  and  whereirer  a 
voliune  had  been  lent,  its  room  was  occupied  by  a  wooden 
block  of  the  same  sixe,  having  a  card  with  tlie  name  of  the 
boRower  and  date  of  the  loan,  tacked  on  its  front,  llie 
old  bindings  had  obviously  been  retouched  and  rcgilt  in 
the  most  i4)proved  manner ;  the  new,  when  the  books  were 
of  any  mark,  were  ridi,  but  never  gaudy — a  large  propor-* 
tion  of  blue  morocco— all  stamped  with  his  device  of  the 
ItortcuDis,  and  its  motto,  ciaunu  iutm  ero — being  an  ana- 
gram of*  his  name  in  Latin.  Every  case  and  Aelf  was 
socurately  lettered,  and  the  works  arranged  systrauitically ; 

2b 
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iii8toi7  and  biography  on  one  ride — poetry  and  the  dnma 
on  another— law  books  and  dictionariea  behind  hia  own 
chair.  The  only  table  was  a  maon^e  pieee  of  furniture  which 
he  had  had  constmcted  on  the  model  of  one  at  Rokeby ; 
with  a  desk  and  all  its  appurtenances  on  either  aide,  that 
an  amanuensis  might  work  opposite  to  him  when  he  chose  ; 
and  with  small  tiers  of  drawers,  reaching  all  round  to  the 
floor.  The  top  displayed  a  goodly  array  of  session  papen, 
and  on  the  desk  below  were,  besides  the  MS.  at  which  be 
was  working,  sundry  parcels  of  letters,  proof-sheets,  and  so 
forth,  all  neatly  done  up  with  red  tape.  His  own  writing 
apparatus  was  a  yery  handsome  old  box,  richly  carred, 
lined  with  crimson  velvet,  and  containing  ink-bottles,  taper* 
stand,  &C.  in  silver — the  whole  in  such  order  that  it  might 
have  come  from  the  silveramith^s  window  half  an  hour  be- 
fore.  Berides  his  own  huge  elbow-chair,  there  w&k  but 
two  others  in  the  room,  and  one  of  these  seemed,  from  its 
position,  to  be  reserved  exclusively  for  the  amanuensis.  I 
observed,  during  the  first  evening  I  spent  with  him  in  this 
sanctum^  that  while  he  talked,  his  hands  were  hardly  ever 
Idle ;  sometimes  he  folded  letter^covers^-sometimes  he 
twisted  paper  into  matches,  performing  both  tasks  with 
great  mechanical  expertness  and  nicety ;  and  when  there 
was  no  loose  paper  fit  to  be  so  dealt  with,  he  snap- 
ped his  •fingers,  and  the  noble  Maida  aroused  himself 
from  his  lair  on  the  hearth-rug,  and  laid  his  head 
across  his  master^s  knees,  to  be  caressed  and  fondled. 
The  room  had  no  space  for  pictures  except  one,  a  por- 
trait of  Claverhouse,  which  hung  over  the  chimneypiecef 
with  a  Highland  target  on  either  ride,  and  broadswords 
and  dirks  (each  having  its  own  story)  disposed  star-fiuhion 
round  them.  A  few  green  tin-boxes,  such  as  solkatorB 
keep  title-deeds  in,  were  piled  over  each  other  on  one  ride 
of  the  window ;  and  on  the  top  of  these  lay  a  fox*s  toll, 
mounted  on  an  antique  silver  handle,  wherewith,  as  often  as 
he  had  occarion  to  take  down  a  book,  he  gently  brushed  the 
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ladder,  low,  broad,  wdk 
with  oaken  nSa,  by 
his  higher  ahdi 
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eqnaoiniity ;  but 

"gnifif»d  hia 
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died  a  knocker  in 
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tliefbototM^  0i«  Ifaida  abaent  iqion  finkiigh.  Whatbtwer 

ducoime  nig^t  be  paanig,  waa  broken  ewerj  wow  ann 

then  by  fome  afiectionaie  apoftniphe  to  tbeae  fimr-lboted 

fiioids.     He  aaid  they  ondentood  emylhing  he  and  to 

them — and  I  believe  they  SA  andeeitand  a  great  deal  of 

it.    But  at  all  events,  doga  and  cala,  like  rhildiwij  have 

fome  infiJlible  tact  lor  diacoreung  at  onee  who  ia,  and 

who  18  not,  really  find  of  their  eompany ;  and  I  wentaro 

io  flay,  Soott  waa  never  6^^  mJnntf  in  any  roooi  bdbre 

(he  little  pets  of  the  fiunily,  whether  domb  or  limping,  had 

£rand  ont  hia  kindness  £ot  afl  their  genention. 

I  never  tfaongfat  it  lawful  to  keep  a  joarnal  of  what 
pflsses  tn  private  society,  so  that  no  one  need  expect  from 
the  sequel  of  thia  narrative  any  detailed  record  of  Scott*i 
fiuniliar  talk.  What  (ragmenta  of  it  have  happened  to  ad- 
here to  a  tolerably  retentive  memory,  and  may  be  pot  into 
Uack  and  white  without  wonndmg  any  feelings  which  my 
fiieud,  were  he  alive,  would  have  wished  to  spare,  I  shall 
introduoe  as  the  occasion  suggests  or  serves.  But  I  dis- 
chum  on  the  threshold  anything  more  than  this ;  and  I 
also  wish  to  enter  a  protest  once  for  all  against  the  general 
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fidelity  of  aerenl  literary  gentleoMsn  who  bare  kindly  for- 
warded to  me  private  lacabradona  of  theiia,  desgned  te 
BotweUize  Soott,  and  which  they  may  probably  pobliih 
hereafter.  To  report  oonvemtionfl  fiurly,*  it  is  a  necessaiy 
pre-reqoisite  that  we  should  be  completely  familiar  with  ell 
the  interlocatora,  and  understood  thoroughly  all  their 
minutest  reUdons,  and  points  of  common  knowledge 
and  common  feeling,  with  each  other.  He  who  does  not, 
must  be  perpetually  in  danger  of  minnterpreting  sportive 
allunons  into  serious  statement ;  and  the  man  who  was  onlj 
recalling,  by  some  jocular  phrase  or  half-phrase,  to  an  old 
companion,  some  trivial  reminiscence  of  their  boyhood  or 
youth,  may  be  represented  as  expressing,  upon  some  per- 
son or  incident  casually  tabled,  an  opinion  which  he  had 
never  framed,  or  if  he  had,  would  never  have  given  words 
to  in  any  mixed  assemblage — ^not  even  among  what  the 
world  calls  fritndi  at  his  own  board.  In  proportion  as  a 
man  is  witty  and  humorous,  there  will  always  be  about  him 
and  his  a  widening  maze  and  wilderness  of  cues  and  catdi- 
words,  which  the  uninitiated  will,  if  they  are  bold  enough 
to  try  interpretation,  construe,  ever  and  anon,  egregiously 
amiss — not  seldom  into  arrant  faldty.  For  ihis  one  reason, 
to  say  nothing  of  many  others,  I  consider  no  man  justified 
in  journalizing  what  he  sees  and  hears  in  a  domestic  circle 
where  he  is  not  thoroughly  at  home ;  and  I  think  there  are 
still  higher  and  better  reasons  why  he  should  not  do  so 
where  he  is. 

Before  I  ever  met  Scott  in  private,  I  had,  of  course, 
heard  many  people  describe  and  discuss  his  style  of  con- 
versation. Everybody  seemed  to  agree  that  it  overflowed 
with  hearty  good-humour,  as  well  as  plain  unaffected  good 
sense  and  sagacity ;  but  I  had  heard  not  a  feW  persons  of 
undoubted  ability  and  accomplishment  maintain,  .that  the 
genius  of  the  great  poet  and  novelist  rarely,  if  ever,  re- 
vealed itself  in  his  talk.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  the  per- 
sons I  allude  to  were  all  his  own  countrymen,  and'themseWei 
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unbaed,  more  or  less,  witb  the  oonTersatioiial  halnts  deriv- 
ed fipom  a  system  of  education  in  which  the  study  of  me« 
taphysics  occupies  a  very  large  share  of  attention.  The 
best  table-talk  of  Edinburgh  was,  and  probably  still  is,  in  a 
Tsiy  great  measure  made  up  of  brilliant  disquisition — such 
ta  might  be  transferred  without  alteration  to  a  professor^s 
note-book,  or  the  pages  of  a  critical  Beview — and  of 
iharp  word-catchings,  ingenious  thrusting  and  parrying  of 
diaiectica,  and  all  the  quips  and  quibblets  of  bar  pleading. 
It  was  the  talk  of  a  society  to  which  lawyers  and  lecturers 
had,  for  at  least  a  hundred  years,  given  the  tone.  From 
the  date  of  the  Union,  Edinburgh  ceased  to  be  the  head- 
({oarterB  of  the  Scotch  nobility — and  long  before  the  time 
of  which  I  speak,  they  had  all  but  entirely  abandoned  it  as 
a  place  of  residence.  I  think  I  never  knew  above  two  or 
three  of  the  Peerage  to  have  houses  there  at  the  same 
time — and  theae  were  usually  among  the  poorest  and  most 
inaigmficant  of  their  order.  The  wealthier  gentry  had 
foHowed  their  example.  Very  few  of  that  dass  ever 
spent  any  considerable  part  of  the  year  in  Edinburgh,  ex- 
cept for  the  purposes  of  educating  thdr  children,  or  super- 
intending the  progress  of  a  lawsuit ;  and  these  were  not 
BiOTB  likely  than  a  score  or  two  of  comatose  and  le- 
thargic old  Indians,  to  make  head  agunst  the  established 
influences  of  academical  and  forensic  celebrity.  Now 
Soott*8  tastes  and  resources  had  not  much  in  common  with 
those  who  had  inherited  and  preserved  the  chief  authority 
in  this  provincial  hierarchy  of  rhetoric.  He  was  highly 
amoaed  with  watching  their  dexterous  logomachies — ^but  his 
delight  in  such  dispUys  arose  mainly,  I  cannot  doubt,  from 
the  huet  of  their  being,  both  as  to  subject-matter  and  style 
and  method,  remote  a  Scavolas  studiis.  He  sat  by,  as  he 
would  have  done  at  a  stage-play  or  a  fendng-match,  en- 
joying and  applauding  the  skill  exhibited,  but  without 
feelmg  much  ambition  to  parade  himself  as  a  rival  either 
of  the  foil  or  the  buskin.     I  can  easily  believe,  therefore, 
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that  in  the  eariier  part  of  his  £fe — before  tiie  blaie  of 
universal  fame  had  oTerawed  local  prejudice,  and  a  new 
generation,  aocustomed  to  hear  of  that  fiune  from  thdr  in- 
fimcy,  had  grown  up— 4t  may  have  been  tbe  commonly 
adopted  creed  in  E^nburgh,  that  Scott,  however  distm- 
guished  otherwise,  was  not  to  be  named  as  a  table-oompa- 
nion  in  the  same  day  with  this  or  that  master  of  luminous 
dissertation  or  quick  rejoinder,  who  now  sleeps  as  forgot- 
ten as  his  grandmother.  It  was  natural  enough  thast  per- 
sons brought  up  in  the  same  circle  with  him,  who  remem- 
bered all  his  beginnings,  and  had  but  slowly  learned  to 
acquiesce  in  the  justice  of  his  claim  to  unriyalled  honour 
in  literature,  should  hare  clung  all  the  closer  for  that  late 
acquiescence  to  their  original  estimate  of  him  as  inferior  to 
themselves  in  other  titles  to  admiration.  It  was  alao  na- 
tural  that  their  prejudice  on  that  score  should  be  readily 
taken  up  by  the  young  aspirants  who  breathed,  as  it  were, 
the  atmosphere  of  their  professbnal  renown.  Perhaps,  too, 
Soott^s  steady  Toryism,  and  the  effisct  4>f  his  gemus  and 
exao^ple  in  modifying  the  intellectual  sway  of  the  long 
dominant  Whigs  in  the  north,  may  have  some  share  in  this 
matter.  However,  all  that  may  have  been,  the  substance 
of  what  I  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  certainly  wasv  that 
Scott  had  a  nuirvellous  stock  of  queer  stories,  which  he 
often  told  with  happy  eflfect,  but  that,  bating  these  drafts 
on  a  portentous  memory,  set  off  with  a  simple  dd*&Bhioiied 
ntavetd  of  humour  and  pleasantry,  his  strain  of  talk  was 
remarkable  neither  for  depth  of  remark  nor  feHcity  of 
illustration  ;  that  his  views  and  opiniims  on  the  most  im- 
portant topics  of  practical  interest  were  hopelessly  per- 
verted by  his  blind  enthusiasm  for  the  dreams  of  by-gon^ 
ages ;  and  that,  but  for  the  grotesque  phenomenon  pre- 
sented by  a  great  writer  of  the  nineteenth  century  gravely 
uttering  sentiments  worthy  of  his  own  Dundees  and  Invsr- 
nahyles,  the  main  texture  of  his  discourse  would  be  pro* 
nounced  by  any  enlightened  member  of  modem  society. 
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ndier  bald  and  poor  than  otberwite.     I  think  the  epithet 
DOBt  in  roga%  was  comfnonplaee. 

It  win  be  eaffliy  believed,  that,  in  oompaoiec  aoish  aa  I  have 
ben  attuding  to,  made  up  of,  or  habitnalljr  domineered 
over,  bj  Toloble  Whigs  and  political  eoonomiati,  8cott  was 
often  tempted  to  put  forth  hie  Tory  doctrinee  and  antiqua« 
nan  prepidioes  in  an  exaggerated  shape,  in  cokmri,  to  say 
the  truth,  altogether  different  from  what  they  asanmed  un- 
der other  circnnistanoes,  or  which  had  any  real  influence 
upon  hia  mind  and  conduct  on  oocasiona  of  practieal  mo« 
Bwnt.  But  I  fancy  it  will  seem  equally  credible,  that  the 
most  sharp-sighted  of  these  social  critics  may  not  always 
have  been  capable  of  tracing,  and  doing  justice  to,  the 
powers  which  Scott  brought  to  bear  upon  the  topics  which 
they,  not  he,  had  chosen  for  discussion.  In  passing  from  a 
gas-lit  hall  into  u  room  with  wax  candles,  the  guests  some- 
times  complain  that  they  have  left  splendour  for  gloom  : 
bat  let  them  try  by  what  sort  of  light  it  is  most  satisfac- 
toiy  to  read,  write,  or  embroider,  or  consider  at  leisure 
under  whidi  of  the  two  either  men  or  women  look  their 
bert. 

The  strongest,  purest,  and  least  observed  of  all  Kghts, 
lAi  however,  daylight;  and  his  talk  was  commonplacet 
jut  as  sunshine  is,  which  ^ds  the  most  indifferent  objects, 
and  adds  brilliancy  to  the  brightest.  As  for  the  ol<k> 
wovtd  anecdotes  which  these  clever  persons  were  conde- 
Mending  en  >ugh  to  laugh  at  as  pleasant  extmvaganoes, 
KTving  merely  to  relieve  and  set  off  the  main  stream 
ef  debate,  they  were  often  enough,  it  may  be  guess- 
ed, connected  with  the  theme  in  hand  by  links  not  the 
Im  apt  that  they  might  be  too  subtle  to  catch  their 
hedazded  and  self-satisfied  optics.  There  might  be  keener 
knowledge  of  human  nature  than  was  '*  dreamt  of  in  their 
pUlosopfay*' — which  passed  with  them  ior  comrnonplaee^  only 
heoanse  it  was  clothed  in  plam  fiuniliar  household  words* 
fiot  drened  up  in  some  pedantic  masquerade  of  antithesis. 
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"  There  are  people,**  saTB  Landor,  ^*  who  think  thejr  write 
and  speak  finely,  merely  because  they  have  forgotten  the 
language  in  which  thor  fiithen  and  mothers  used  to  talk  to 
them  ;**  and  surely  there  are  a  thousand  homely  old  pro- 
verbs, which  many  a  dainty  modem  would  think  it  beneath 
his  dignity  to  quote  dther  in  speech  or  writing,  any  one  of 
which  condenses  more  wit  (take  that  word  in  any  of  its 
senses)  than  could  be  extracted  from  all  that  was  ever  said 
or  written  by  the  doctrinaires  of  the  Edinburgh  school. 
Biany  of  those  gentlemen  held  Scott's  conversation  to  be 
commonplace  exactly  for  the  same  reason  that  a  diild  thinks 
a  perfectly  limpid  stream,  though  peibaps  deep  enough  to 
drown  it  three  times  over,  must  needs  be  shallow.     But  it 
will  be  easily  believed  that  the  best  and  highest  of  t)ieir  own 
idols  had  better  means  and  skill  of  measurement :  I  can 
never  forget  the  pregnant  expression  of  one  of  the  ablest  of 
that  school  and  party — ^Lord  Cockbum — ^who,  when  some 
glib  youth  chanced  to  echo  in  his  hearing  the  consolatory 
tenet  of  local  mediocrity,  answered  quietly — ^^I  have  the 
misfortune  to  think  differently  fix)m  you — in  my  humble 
opinion,  Walter  Scott's  sense  is  a  still  more  wonderful  thing 
than  his  genius,^ 

Indeed  I  have  no  sort  of  doubt  that,  long  before  1818, 
^  full  justice  was  done  to  Scott,  even  in  these  minor,  things, 
by  all  those  of  his  Edinburgh  acquaintance,  whether  Whig 
or  Tory,  on  whose  personal  opinion  he  could  have  been 
supposed  to  set  much  value.  With  few  exceptions,  the 
really  able  lawyers  of  his  own  or  nearly  similar  standing, 
had  ere  that  time  attained  stations  of  judicial  dignity,  or 
were  in  the  springtide  of  practice  ;  and  in  either  case  they 
were  likely  to  con£der  general  society  much  in  his  own 
fitshion,  as  the  joyous  relaxation  of  life,  rather  than  the 
theatre  of  exertion  and  display.  Their  tables  were  ele- 
gantiy,  some  of  them  sumptuously  spread ;  and  they  lived 
in  a  pretty  constant  interchange  of  entertainroentf ,  in  every 
drcumstance  of  which,  converBation  included,  it  was  their 
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•mbition  to  imitate  thoae  yoluptnous  metropolitan  circles, 
whereiii  mort  of  them  Had  from  time  to  time  mingled,  and  se- 
veral of  them  with  distinguished  success.  Among  such  pros- 
peroofl  gentlemen,  like  himself  past  the  mezzo  catnmin,  Scott's 
picturesque  anecdotes,  rich  eaaj  humour,  and  gay  involun- 
tary glances  of  mother-wit,  were,  it  is  not  difficult  to  sup- 
pose, appreciated  aboTO  contributions  of  a  more  ambitious 
stamp ;  aad  no  doubt  his  London  reputation  de  sakm  (which 
had  by  degrees  risen  to  a  high  pitch,  although  he  eared 
nothing  for  it)  was  not  without  its  effect  in  Edinburgh. 
But  still  the  old  prejudice  lingered  on  in  the  general  opi- 
nion of  the  place,  especially  among  the  smart  praters  of  tk^ 
(hOer-House. 

In  truth,  it  was  impossible  to  listen  to  Scott*s  oral  nar- 
rations, whether  gay  or  serious,  or  to  the  felicitous  fun 
with  which  he  parried  absurdities  of  all  sorts,  without  disco* 
▼ering  better  qualities  in  his  talk  than  wit — ^and  of  a  higher 
order;  I  mean  especially  a  power  of  vivid  painting — the 
tme  and  primary  sense  of  what  is  called  Jmaginatkm,  He 
was  like  Jacques — though  not  a  '^  Melancholy  Jacques  ;*' 
and  '^  moralized**  a  common  topic  *^  into  a  thousand  simi- 
fitudes."  Shakspeare  and  the  banished  Duke  would  have 
found  him  **  full  of  matter.**  He  disliked  mere  disquisitions 
in  Edinburgh^  and  prepared  impromptus  in  London ;  and 
puzzled  the  jpromoters  of  such  things  sometimes  by  placid 
Bilence,  sometimes  by  broad  merriment.  To  such  men  he 
seemed  commonplace — not  so  to  the  most  dexterous  masters 
in  what  was  US  some  of  them  almost  a  science ;  not  so  to 
Bose,  Hallam,  Moore,  or  Rogers, — to  Ellis,  Mackintosh, 
Oroker,  or  Canning. 

Scott  managed  to  give  and  receive  such  great  dinners  as 
I  hare  been  alluding  to,  at  least  as  oflen  as  any  other  pri- 
vate gentleman  in  Edinburgh  ;  but  he  very  rarely  accom- 
panied his  wife  and  daughters  to  the  evening  assepnblies. 
wiiich  commonly  ensued  under  other  roofe — for  early  to 
me,  QoksB  in  Uie  case  of  spare-fed  anchorites^  takes  for 
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granted  early  to  bed.  When  he  had  no  dSimer  engagement) 
he  firequentlj  gave  a  few  hours  to  the  tbeatxe ;  bnt  sdtt 
more  fireqnently,  when  the  weather  was  fine,  and  itill 
more,  I  believe,  to  his  own  sadsfiustion,  he  drove  out  with 
some  of  hu  family,  or  a  sin^e  friend,  in  an  open  caniage ; 
the  favourite  rides  being  dther  tothe  Blackford  HiHa,  or  to 
Ravelston,  and  so  home  by  Corstorphine ;  or  to  the  beadi 
of  Portobello,  where  Peter  was  always  instructed  to  keep 
his  horses  as  near  as  possible  to  the  sea.  More  tiian  onee, 
even  in  the  finit  summer  of  my  acquaintance  wiUi  him,  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  accompanying  him  on  these  evening 
excuraons ,  and  never  did  he  seem  to  enjoy  himself  more 
fully  than  when  placidly  surveying,  at  such  sunset  or  mooiH 
light  hours,  either  the  massive  outHnes  of  his  *^  own  ro- 
mantic  town,^*  or  the  tranquil  expanse  of  its  noble  estuary. 
He  delighted,  too,  in  passing  when  he  could,  through  some 
of  the  quaint  windings  of  the  ancient  dty  itself,  now  de« 
sorted,  except  at  mid*-day,  by  the  upper  world.  How  o^ 
ten  have  I  seen  him  go  a  long  way  round  about,  rather 
than  mias  the  opportunity  of  halting  for  a  few  minutes  on 
the  vacant  esplanade  of  Holyrodd,  or  under  the  darkest 
shadows  of  the  Castle  rock,  where  it  overhangs  the  Grnas^ 
market,  and  the  huge  slab  that  still  marks  where  the  gib* 
bet  of  Porteoos  and  the  Covenanters  had  its  station.  Hia 
coadiman  knew  hun  too  well  to  move  at  a  Jehu*t  pace 
amidst  such  scenes  as  these.  No  fbneral  heane  crept  more 
Idsurely  than  did  his  landau  up  the  Canongateor  tiie  Cow- 
gate  ;  and  not  a  queer  tottering  gable  but  recalled  to  him 
some  long<'bniied  memory  of  splendour  or  bloodshed,  which, 
by  a  few  words,  he  set  before  the  hearer  in  the  reality  of 
life.  His  image  is  so  associated  in  my  mind  widi  the  anti- 
quities  of  his  native  place,  that  I  cannot  now  revisit  tiMBB 
without  feeliag  as  if  I  were  treading  on  his  gravestone. 

Whatever  might  h^ipen  on  the  other  evenings  of  tbe 
week,  he  always  dined  at  home  on  Sunday,  and  usnall/ 
some  few  finenda  were  then  with  him,  but  never  any  per* 
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ion  with  wbom  he  stood  on  ceremony.  These  were,  it  may 
be  readOy  supposed,  the  most  agreeable  of  his  entertain- 
ments. He  came  into  the  room  rubbing  his  hands,  his 
face  bright  and  gleesome,  like  a  boy  arriving  at  home  for 
the  holidays,  his  Peppers  and  Mustards  gambolling  about 
his  heels,  and  even  the  stately  Maida  grinning  a»d 
wagging  his  tail  in  sympathy.  Among  the  mos}'  regu- 
hur  guests  on  these  happy  evenings  were,  in  my  time,  as 
had  long  before  been  the  case,  Mrs  Macl<!^  Clephane  of 
Torioisk  (widi  whom  he  agreed  cordially  on  all  subjects  ex- 
cept the  authenticity  of  Ossian),  and  her  daughters,  whose 
guardian  he  had  become  at  their  choice.  The  eldest  of 
them  had  been  for  some  years  married  to  the  Earl  of 
Compton  (now  Marquis  of  Northampton),  and  was  of 
eoorse  seldom  in  the  north  ;  but  the  others-  had  much 
of  the  same  tastes  and  accomplishments  which  so  highly 
distinguished  the  late  Lady  Northampton  ;  and  Scott 
delighted  especially  in  their  proficiency  in  the  poetry  and 
music  of  then*  native  isles.  Mr  and  Mra  Skene  of  Rubis« 
law  were  frequent  attendants — and  so  were  the  Macdo- 
nald-Buchanans  of  Drumakiln,  whose  eldest  daughter,  Isa- 
bella, was  his  chief  favourite  among  all  his  nieces  of  the 
Cleiks'  table — as  wss,  among  the  nephewa,  my  own  dear 
fnend  and  companion,  Joseph  Hume,  a  nngularly  graceful 
young  man,  rich  in  the  promise  of  hereditary  genius,  but, 
ahtff !  cut  off  in  the  early  bloom  of  his  days.  The  well-be- 
loved Erskine  was  seldom  absent ;  and  very  often  Terry  or 
James  Ballantyne  came  with  him — sometimes,  though  less 
frequently.  Constable.  Among  other  persons  who  now  and 
then  appeared  at  these  **  dinners  without  the  silver  dishes,'* 
as  Soott  called  them,  I  may  mention — ^to  say  nothing  of 
sttdi  old  cronies  as  Mr  Clerk,  Mr  Thomson,  and  Mr  Kirk- 
Patrick  Sharpe-^Sir  Alexander  BosweU  of  Auchinleck,  who 
liad  all  his  fitther  Bozsys  devemess,  good-humour,  and  jo- 
riahy,  without  one  touch  of  his  meaner  qualities — wrote 
Jenny  dang  the   Weaver^  a&d  some  other  popular  songn, 
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which  he  sang  capitally — ^and  was  moreover* a  thoroagh 
bibliomaniac ;  the  late  Sir  Alexander  Don  of  Newton,  in  all 
courteous  and  elegant  accomplishments  the  model  of  a  ca- 
valier ;  and  last,  not  least,  William  Allan,  R.A.,  who  had 
shortly  before  this  time  returned  to  Scotland  from  several 
T^^sars  of  travel  in  Rassia  and  Turkey.  At  one  of  these 
plain  ii^rty  dinners,  however,  the  company  rarely  exceeded 
three  or  fatur,  bendes  the  as  yet  undivided  ikmily. 

Scott  had  a  siory  of  a  topping  goldsmith  on  the  Bridge, 
who  prided  himself  on  being  the  mirror  of  Amphitryons, 
and  accounted  for  his  success  by  stating  that  it  was  hb  in- 
variable custom  to  set  his  own  stomach  at  ease,  by  a  beef- 
steak and  a  pint  of  port  in  his  back-shop,  half-an-hour  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  his  guests.  But  the  host  of  Castle  Street 
had  no  occasion  to  imitate  this  prudent  arrangement,  for 
his  appetite  at  dinner  was  nether  keen  nor  nice.  Break- 
fiist  was  his  chief  meaL  Before  that  came,  he  had  gone 
through  the  severest  part  of  his  day^s  work,  and  then  he 
set  to  with  the  zeal  of  Crabbers  Squire  Tovell — 
"  And  laid  at  once  a  pound  upon  his  plate.** 
No  foxhunter  ever  prepared  himself  for  the  field  by  more 
substantial  appliances.  His  table  was  always  provided,  in 
addition  to  the  usually  plentiful  delicacies  of  a  Scotch 
breakfast,  with  some  solid  article,  on  which  he  did  moat 
lusty  execution — a  round  of  beef — a  pasty,  such  as  made 
Gil  BWs  eyes  watex^— or,  most  welcome  of  all,  a  cold 
sheep's  head,  the  charms  of  which  primitive  dainty  he  has 
so  gallantly  defended  against  the  disparaging  sneers  of  Dr 
Johnson  and  his  bear-leader.^  A  huge  brown  loaf  flanked 
his  elbow,  and  it  was  placed  upon  a  broad  wooden  trencher, 
that  he  might  cut  and  come  again  with  the  bolder  knife. 
Often  did  the  Clerks*  coack^  commonly  called  among  them- 
selves the  Lively — which  trundled  round  every  morning  to 
pick  up  the  brotherhood,  and  then  depoated  them  at  the 
proper  minute  in  the  Parliament  Close — often  did  this  lam- 
^  See  Croker's  BotweU  (edit.  1831),  vol.  iii.  p.  38. 
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bering  hackney  arrive  at  his  door  befixe  he  had  fbllj  ap- 
peased what  Homer  calls  *'  the  aaeied  nge  of  himger  ;^ 
and  Todferoos  was  the  merriment  of  the  leaned  mmdet^ 
when  the  surprised  poet  swung  forth  to  join  them,  with  an 
extemporized  eandwich,  that  looked  like  a  pXoogfaman^s 
luncheon  in  his  hand.  But  this  robost  sopplj  would  have 
served  him  in  fiict  for  the  day.  He  never  tasted  anything 
more  before  dinner,  and  at  dinner  he  ate  almost  as  ^m- 
ringly  as  Squire  Toveirs  niece  from  the  boarding-school — 

^  Who  cnt  the  stngnine  flesh  in  fkiiitiim  fine. 

And  marvelled  mncfa  to  mo  the  erettores  dine.** 

The  only  dishes  he  was  at  all  fond  of  were  the  old^' 
ahioned  ones  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  in  the  days 
of  Saunders  Fairford  ;  and  which  really  are  excellent 
dishes, — such,  in  truth,  as  Scotland  borrowed  from  France 
before  Catherine  de  Medids  brought  in  her  Italian  virtwm 
to  revolutionize  the  kitchen  like  tiie  court.  Of  most  of 
these,  I  believe,  he  hss  in  the  course  of  his  noveb  found 
aome  opportunity  to  record  his  esteem.  But,  above  all, 
who  can  forget  that  his  King  Jamie,  amidst  the  splendours 
of  Whitehall,  thinks  himself  an  ill-used  monarch  unless  his 
first  course  includes  cockyleeJde  f 

It  is  a  fact,  which  some  philosophers  may  think  worth 
setting  down,  that  Scott's  organization,  as  to  more  than 
one  of  the  senses,  was  the  reverse  of  exquisite.  He  had 
very  little  of  what  musicians  call  an  ear ;  his  smell  wa* 
hardly  more  delicate.  I  have  seen  him  stare  about,  quite 
nnoonscious  of  the  cause,  when  his  whole  company  be- 
trayed their  uneasiness  at  the  approach  of  an  over-kept 
haunch  of  venison  ;  and  neither  by  the  nose  or  the  palate 
conld  he  distinguish  corked  wine  from  sound.  He  could 
never  tell  Madeira  from  Sherry ;  nay,  an  Oriental  friend 
having  sent  him  a  butt  of  sheeraz,  when  he  remembered  the 
circumstance  some  time  afterwards,  and  called  for  a  bottfe 
to  have  Sir  John  Malcolm's  opinion  of  its  quality,  it  turned 
out  that  his  butler,  mistaking  the  label,  had  already  served 
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up  half  the  binn  as  Aerry,  Port  he  oonaidered  at  phytic: 
he  neyer  willingly  swallowed  more^than  one  glass  of  it,  and 
was  sore  to  anathematiae  a  second,  if  oflered,  by  repeadng 
John  Homers  epigram — 

'*  Bold  and  enct  the  Caledonian  atood. 
Old  was  his  mutton,  and  his  claret  good ; 
Let  him  drink  port,  the  EngUsh  statesman  cried — 
He  drank  the  poison,  and  his  spirit  died." 

In  truth,  he  liked  no  wines  exoept  sparkling  champaign 
and  claret ;  biit  even  as  to  this  last  he  was  no  connoisseor ; 
and  sincerely  preferred  a  tumbler  of  whisky-toddy  to  the 
most  precious  "  liquid  ruby'^  that  ever  flowed  in  the  cnprof 
a  prince.  He  rarely  took  any  other  potation  when  quite 
alone  with  his  fitmily ;  but  at  the  Sunday  board  he  circu- 
latod  the  champaign  briskly  during  dinner,  and  considered 
a  pint  of  claret  each  man^s  fair  share  afterwards.  I  should 
not  omit,  however,  that  his  Bourdeauz  was  uniformly  pre- 
ceded by  a  small  libation  of  the  genuine  mountain  dew, 
which  he  poured  with  his  own  hand,  more  majorum^  for  each 
guest — ^making  use  for  the  purpose  of  such  a  multi&riou 
collection  of  ancient  Highland  tptaighB  (little  cupe  of  curi- 
ously dovetailed  wood,  inliud  with  silver)  as  no  Lowland 
sideboard  but  his  was  ever  equipped  with — but  commonly 
reserving  for  himself  one  that  was  peculiarly  precious  in  his 
eyes,  as  having  travelled  from  Edinburgh  to  Derby  in  the 
canteen  of  Prince  Charlie.  This  relic  had  been  presented 
to  ^*'  the  wandering  Ascanius"  by  some  very  carefol  fol- 
lower, for  its  bottom  is  of  glass,  that  he  who  quaffed  might 
keep  his  eye  the  while  upon  the  dirk  hand  of  his  com- 
panion. 

The  sound  of  music — (even,  I  suspect,  of  any  sacred 
muaic  but  psalm-singing) — would  be  considered  indecorous 
in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh  on  a  Sunday  night ;  so,  upon 
the  occasions  I  am  speaking  of,  the  harp  was  silent,  and 
Otterbume  and  The  Bonnie  House  of  Airlie  must  needs  be 
dispensed  with.     To  make  amends,  afler  tea  in  the  draw 
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t/tl  me  iam,  meanwhile,  to  a  table  verr  diflereot  iStKn  bi* 
own,  at  vhich^  firom  this  time  lurvaid,  I  often  met  Scott. 
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James  Ballantyne  then  lived  in  St  Jolm  Street,  a  row 
of  good,  old-fiishioned,  and  spacious  houses,  adjoining  the 
Canongate  and  Hol}rrood,  and  at  no  great  distance  from 
his  printing  establishment.  He  had  married  a  few  yean 
before  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  farmer  in  Benprickshire — 
a  quiet  amiable  woman,  of  ample  manners,  and  perfectly 
domestic  habits :  a  group  of  fine  young  children  were 
growing  up  about  him  ;  and  he  usually,  if  not  oonstantlyf 
had  under  his  roof  his  aged  mother,  his  and  his  wife*8 
tender  care  of  whom  it  was  mpst  pleasing  to  witness.  As 
far  as  a  stranger  might  judge,  there  could  not  be  a  more 
exemplary  household,  or  a  happier  one ;  and  I  hare  occa- 
sionally met  the  poet  in  St  John  Street  when  there  were 
no  other  guests  but  Erskine,  Terry,  George  Hogarth,'  and 
another  intimate  friend  or  two,  and  when  James  Ballan- 
tjme  was  content  to  appear  in  his  own  true  and  best 
colours,  the  kind  head  of  his  family,  the  respectful  but 
honest  schoolfellow  of  Scott,  the  easy  landlord  of  a  plain, 
comfortable  table.  But  when  any  great  event  was  about 
to  take  place  in  the  business,  especially  on  the  eve  of  a  new 
novel,  there  were  doings  'of  a  higher  strain  in  St  John 
Street ;  and  to  be  present  at  one  of  those  scenes  was  truly 
a  rich  treat,  even — ^if  not  especially — ^for  persons  who, 
like  myself,  had  no  more  knowledge  than  the  rest  of  the 
world  as  to  the  authorship  of  Waverley.  Then  were  con- 
gregated about  the  printer  all  his  own  literary  allies,  of 
whom  a  considerable  number  were  by  no  means  personally 
familiar  with  "  the  great  ukknown  : " — who,  by  the 
way,  owed  to  him  that  widely  adopted  title; — and  He 
appeared  among  the  rest  with  his  usual  open  aspect  of 
buoyant  good-humour — although  it  was  not  difficult  to 
trace,  in  the  occasional  play  of  his  features,  the  diversion 

'  George  Hogarth,  Esq.  W.8.,  brother  of  Mrs  James  BalUiityne. 
This  gentleman  is  now  well  known  in  the  literary  world ;  especially 
by  a  History  of  Music,  of  which  all  who  understand  that  sciefiee 
speak  highly. 
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1ft  tffiyrded  lam  to  iratcb  mU  the  procedure  of  hit  swdliiig 

confidant,  and  die  curious  neophytes  that  sniroimded  the 

wdl-flpread  board. 

The  feast  was,  to  nse  one  of  Jameses  own  &vourite 

qnthets,  gor^eaua;  an  aldermanic  display  of  turtle  and 

venison,  with  the  smtable  aocompaniments  of  iced  ponch, 

potent  ale,  and  generous  Madeira.     When  the  doth  was 

drawn,  the  bnrleypreses  arose,  with  all  he  could  master  of 

the  port  of  John  Kemble,  and  spouted  witili  a  sonorous 

▼oioe  the  ibrmola  of  Macbeth — 

"  FiU  faU  I 
I  drink  to  the  general  joj  of  the  whole  table !" 

This  was  followed  by  ''  The  King,  God  bless  him  P'  and 
iocond  came-*^^  (xetttlemen,  there  is  another  toast  which 
nerer  has  been  nor  shall  be  omitted  in  this  house  of  mine 
— ^I  give  you  the  health  of  Mr  Walter  Scott  with  three 
times  three !" — ^AU  honour  having  been  done  to  this  health, 
and  Scott  having  briefly  thanked  the  company  with  some 
expressions  of  warm  affection  to  their  host,  Mrs  BaUantyne 
retired ; — the  bottles  passed  round  twice  or  thrice  in  the 
usual  way ;— and  then  James  rose  once  more,  every  vein 
on  his  brow  distended,  his  eyes  solemnly  fixed  upon  va- 
cancy, to  propose,  not  as  before  in  his  stentorian  key,  but 
with  ^^  *bated  breath,"  in  the  sort  of  whisper  by  which  a 
stage  conspirator  thrills  the  gallery — **  Gtntlemen^  a  bumper 
io  the  immorial  Author  of  Waverleyr* — The  uproar  of 
cheering,  in  which  Scott  made  a  fashion  of  joining,  was 
Boooeeded  by  deep  silance,  and  then  Ballantyne  pro- 
ceeded— 

*'  In  his  Lord-Burleigh  look,  serene  and  serioua, 
A  something  of  imposing  and  mysterious" — 

to  lament  the  obscurity  in  which  his  illustrious  but  too 

modest  o(»rre8pondent  stiU  chose  to  conceal  himself  from 

the  plaudits  of  the  world — to  thank,  the  company  for  the 

manner  in  which  the  nominis  umbra  had  been  received — 

and  to  asrure  them  that  the  Author  of  Waverley  would, 

2c 
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when  informed  of  the  dreoinstaiieef  fed  ^^fy 
— *'  tbe  pnNideft  boor  ofhis  life,'*  &c.  &e.  TW 
mure  fun  of  Scott*s  featnrei  doriog  all  Uds 
tjorfeet ;  and  EnktneV  attempt  at  a  gajr 
•till  more  Indicroualj  meritorious.  Alt 
phomio,  bowerer,  bunting  as  be  was,  knew  too  wQ 
allow  tbe  new  novel  to  be  made  tbe  aabject  of 
JtM  name  waa  announced,  and  Buoceai  to  it  crowned 
cup ;  but  after  tbat,  no  more  of  Jedediab.  To  c 
thread,  be  rolled  out  unbidden  some  one  of  Ida 
theatrical  songs,  in  a  style  tbat  would  hare  done  no 
honour  to  almost  any  orchestra — Tbe  Maid  of 
perhaps,  The  Bay  of  Biscay ^  oh  I — or  The  sweet  Hide 
that  sits  up  aloft.  Other  toasts  followed,  interspersed 
ditties  from  other  performers ; — old  George  Thomson,  the 
friend  of  Bums,  was  ready,  for  one,  with  ITie  MooHami 
]Vedding<i  or  WHUe  brewed  a  peck  o^  maut; — and  so  it  went 
oil,  until  Scott  and  Erskine,  with  any  clerical  or  very  staid 
pei'sonApre  that  had  chanced  to  be  admitted,  saw  fit  to  with- 
draw. Then  the  scene  was  changed.  The  claret  and 
olives  made  way  for  broiled  bones  and  a  mighty  bowl  of 
punch ;  and  when  a  few  glasses  of  the  hot  beverage  bad 
restored  his  powers,  James  opened  ore  rotundo  on  the 
merits  of  the  forthcoming  romance.  '*  One  chapter— one 
chapter  only" — was  the  cry.  After  **  Nay,  by'r  Lady^ 
nayT*  and  a  few  more  coy  shifts,  the  proof-sheets  were  at 
length  produced,  and  James,  with  many  a  pre&tory  hem, 
read  aloud  what  he  considered  as  the  most  striking  <Halogoe 
thoy  contained. 

The  first  I  heard  so  read  was  the  interview  between 
Jeanio  Deans,  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  Queen  Caroline, 
in  Richmond  Park  ;  and  notwithstanding  some  spice  of  the 
pompous  tricks  to  which  he  was  addicted,  I  must  say  he 
did  the  inimitable  scene  great  justice.  At  all  events,  the 
ef^t  it  produced  wa^  deep  and  memorable,  and  no  wonder 
thikt  the  exulting  typograpber^s  one  htmper  more  toJededkdk 
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CJMbotham  preceded  his  parting  stave,  which  was  uni- 
formljr  The  Last  Words  of  Mamdon,  executed  certainly 
with  no  contemptible  rivahy  of  Braham. 

What  a  different  affair  was  a  dinner,  although  probabl7 
including  many  of  the  same  guests,  at  the  junior  partner's ! 
He  in  those  days  retained,  I  think,  no  private  apartments 
attached  to  his  auction-rooms  in  Hanover  Street,  over  the 
door  of  which  he  still  kept  emblazoned  *'  John  Ballantyne 
and  Company,  Booksellers.**     At  any  rate,  such  of  his  en- 
tertainments as  I  ever  saw  Scott  partake  of,  were  given  at 
his  villa  near  to  the  Frith  of  Forth,  by  Trinity ; — a  retreat' 
which  the  little  man  had  invested  with  an  air  of  dainty 
voluptuous  finery,  contrasUng  strikingly  enough  with  the 
substantial   citizen-like   snugiiess   of  his   elder   brother's 
domestic    appointments.     His  house  was  surrounded  by 
gardens  so  contrived  as  to  seem  of  considerable  extent, 
having  many  a  shady  tuft,  trellised  alley,  and  mysterious 
alcove,  interspersed  among  their  bright  parterres.      His 
profeasional  excursions  to  Paris  and  Brussels  in  quest  of 
objects  of  vertu,  bad  supplied  both  the  temptation  and  the 
means  to  set  forth  the  interior  in  a  fashion  that  might  have 
satisfied  the  most  fastidious /)€<ite  maitresse  of  Norwood  or 
St  Denis.     John,  too,  was  a  married  man  :  he  had,  how- 
ever, erected  for  himself  a  private  wing,  the  accesses  to 
which,  whether  firom  the  umn  building  or  the  bosquet, 
were  so  narrow  that  it  was  physically  impossible  for  the 
handsome  and  portly  lady  who  bore  his  name  to  force  her 
person  through  any  one  of  them.     His  dinners  wcru  in  all 
respects  Parisian,  for  his  wasted  palate  disdained  such 
John  Bull  luxuries  as  were  all  in  all  with  James.     The 
piquant  pasty  of  Strasburg  or  Perigord  was  never  to  seek; 
and  even  the  puce  de  resistance  was  probably  a  boar's  head 
from  Coblentz,  or  a  turkey  ready  stuffed  with  truffles  firom 
the  PalMS  Royal.     The  pictures  scattered  among  John's 
innumerable  mirrors  were  chiefly  of  theatrical  subjects — 
aiany  of  them  portraits  of  beautiful  actresses — the  same 
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Peg  Woffingtons,  Bellamys,  Kitty  Clivefl,  and  so  forth, 
that  found  their  way  in  the  sequel  to  Charles  MatheWt 
gallery  at  Highgate.  Here  that  exquisite  oomedian's  ovn 
mimicries  and  parodies  were  the  life  and  soul  of  many  a 
festival,  and  here,  too,  he  gathered  from  his  facetious  host 
not  a  few  of  the  richest  materials  for  his  at  homes  and 
monopolylogues.  But,  indeed,  whaterer  actor  or  nnger  of 
eminence  visited  Edinburgh,  of  the  evenings  when  he  did 
not  perform  several  were  sure  to  be  reserved  for  Trinity. 
Here  Braham  quavered,  and  here  Listen  drolled  his  best 
— here  Johnstone,  and  Murray,  and  Yates,  mixed  jest  and 
stave — here  Eean  revelled  and  rioted — and  here  the  Ro- 
man Eemble  often  played  the  Greek  from  sunset  to  dawn. 
Nor  did  the  popular  dansewfe  of  the  time  disdain  to  freshen 
her  roses,  after  a  laborious  week,  amidst  these  Faphian 
arbours. 

Johnny  had  other  tastes  that  were  equally  expensive. 
He  had  a  well-iumished  stable,  and  followed  the  fox- 
hounds whenever  the  covert  was  within  an  easy  distance. 
His  horses  were  all  called  after  heroes  in  Scott's  poems  or 
novels  ;  and  at  this  time  he  usually  rode  up  to  his  auction 
on  a  tall  milk-white  hunter,  yclept  Old  Mortality^  attended 
by  a  leash  or  two  of  greyhounds, — Die  Vernon,  Jenny 
Dennison,  and  so  forth,  by  name.  The  featherw^ht 
himself  appeared  uniformly,  hammer-in-hand,  in  the  half- 
dress  of  some  sporting-dub — a  light  grey  frock,  with  em- 
blems of  the  chase  on  its  silver  buttons,  white  cord  breeches, 
and  jockey-boots  in  Meltonian  order.  Tet  he  afiected  b 
the  pulpit  rather  a  grave  address  ;  and  was  really  one  of 
the  most  plausible  and  imposing  of  the  Puff  tribe.  Pro- 
bably Scott*s  presence  overawed  his  ludicrous  propenrities ; 
for  the  poet  was,  when  sales  were  going  on,  ahnost  a  daily 
attendant  in  Hanover  Street,  and  himself  not  the  least 
energetic  of  the  numerouF  competitors  for  Johnny's  uncut 
fi/Uenen^  Venetian  lamps,  Milanese  cuirasses,  and  old  Dutch 
cabinets.     Maida,  by  the  way,  was  so  well  aware  of  his 
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master's  habits,  that  about  the  time  when  the  Court  of 
Session  was  likely  to  break  up  for  the  daj,  he  might  usu- 
ally be  seen  couched  in  expectation  among  Johnny's  own 
tail  of  greyhounds  at  the  threshold  of  the  mart.  ■ 

It  was  at  one  of  those  Trinity  dinners  this  summer  that 
I  first  saw  Constable.  Being  struck  with  his  appearance, 
I  asked  Scott  who  he  was,  and  he  told  me— expressing 
some  surprise  that  anybody  should  have  lived  a  winter  or 
two  in  Edinburgh  without  knowing,  by  sight  at  least, 
a  citizen  whose  name  was  so  familiar  to  the  world.  I 
happened  to  say  that  I  had  not  been  prepared  to  find  the 
great  bookseller  a  man  of  such  gentlemanlike  and  even 
distinguished  bearing.  Scott  smiled,  and  answered — '*  Ay, 
Constable  is  indeed  a  grand-looking  chield.  He  puts  me 
in  mind  of  Fielding's  apology  for  Lady  Booby — to  wit, 
that  Joseph  Andrews  had  an  air  which,  to  those  who  had 
not  seen  many  noblemen,  would  give  an  idea  of  nobility.'' 
I  had  not  in  those  days  been  much  initiated  in  the  private 
jokes  of  what  is  called,  by  way  of  excellence,  the  trade^ 
and  was  puzzled  when  Scott,  in  the  course  of  the  dinner, 
said  to  Constable,  "  Will  your  Czarish  Majesty  do  me  the 
bonour  to  take  a  glass  of  champaign  ?"  I  asked  the  master 
of  the  feast  for  an  exphination.  ^'  Oh !"  said  he,  '*  are 
you  so  green  as  not  to  know  that  Constable  long  since 
dubbed  himself  Hie  Czar  of  Muscovy^  John  Murray  Tlie 
&nperor  of  the  West^  and  Longman  and  his  string  of  part- 
ners TU  Divan  f " — '*  And  what  title,"  I  asked,  ''  has  Mr 
John  Ballantyne  himself  found  in  this  new  almanach  ini' 
perialf^ — *^  Let  that  flee  stick  to  the  wa',"  quoth  Johnny: 
**•  When  I  set  up  for  a  bookseller.  The  Crafty  christened 
me  The  Dey  of  AUjeer^-^Xmi  he  now  considers  me  as 
next  thing  to  dethroned."  He  added — *'  His  Majesty  the 
Atttocrat  is  too  fond  of  these  nicknames.  One  day  a  part- 
ner of  the  house  of  Longman  was  dining  with  him  in  the 
country,  to  settle  an  important  piece  of  business,  about 
which  there  occurred  a  good  deal  of  difficulty.     *  What 
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fine  swans  you  have  in  your  pond  there !  *  sud  the  Ixm* 
doner,  by  way  of  parenthesis. — *  Swans !  *  cried  Constable ; 
'  they  are  only  geese,  man.  There  are  just  five  of  them, 
if  you  please  to  observe,  and  their  names  are  Longman, 
Hurst,  Rees,  Orme,  and  Brown.'  This  skit  cost  The 
Crafty  a  good  bargain.** 

It  always  appeared  to  me  that  James  Ballantyne  felt 
his  genius  rebuked  in  the  presence  of  Constable :  his  man- 
ner was  constrained,  his  smile  servile,  his  hilarity  elaborate. 
Not  so  with  Johnny :  the  little  fellow  never  seemed  more 
airily  frolicsome  than  when  he  capered  for  the  amusement 
of  the  Czar. 

When  I  vinted  Constable,  as  I  often  did  at  a  period 
somewhat  later  than  that  of  which  I  now  speak,  and  for 
the  most  part  in  company  wiUi  Scott,  I  found  the  book- 
seller established  in  a  respectable  country  gentleman's  seat, 
some  six  or  seven  mfles  out  of  Edinburgh,  and  doing  the 
honours  of  it  with  all  the  ease  that  might  have  been  looked 
for  had  he  been  the  long-descended  owner  of  the  place  ; 
— ^there  was  no  foppery,  no  show,  no  idle  luxury,  but  to  all 
appearance  the  plain  abundance  and  simple  enjoyment  of 
hereditary  wealth.  His  conversation  was  manly  and  vigo- 
rous, abounding  in  Scotch  anecdotes  of  the  old  time,  which 
he  told  with  a  degree  of  spirit  and  humour  only  aecond  to 
his  great  author's.  No  man  could  more  effectually  control, 
when  he  had  a  mind,  either  the  extravagant  vanity  which, 
on  too  many  occasions,  made  him  ridiculous,  or  the  despotic 
temper  which  habitually  held  in  fear  and  trembling  all  such  tfi 
were  in  any  sort  dependent  on  his  Czarish  Majesty's  pleasure. 
In  him  I  never  saw  (at  this  period)  anything  but  the  unob- 
trusive sense  and  the  calm  courtesy  of  a  well-bred  gentleman. 
His  very  equipage  kept  up  the  series  of  contrasts  between 
him  and  the  two  Ballantynes.  Constable  went  back  and 
forward  between  the  town  and  Polton  in  a  deep  hung  and 
capacious  green  barouche,  without  any  pretence  at  heraldic 
blazonry,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  sleek,  bhick,  long-tailed  horses, 
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tnd  oondacted  by  a  grave  old  ooachman  in  plain  blue  livery. 
The  Printer  of  the  Ganongate  drove  himself  and  his  m£e 
about  the  streets  and  suburbs  in  a  snug  machine,  which  did 
not  overburthen  one  powerful  and  steady  cob ; — while  the 
gay  Auctioneer,  whenever  he  left  the  saddle  for  the  boz^ 
mounted  a  bright  blue  dog-cart,  and  rattled  down  the  New- 
haven  road  with  two  high- mettled  steeds  prandng  tandeid 
before  him. 

The  Sheriff  told  with  peculiar  unction  the  following 
anecdote  of  this  spark : — ^The  first  time  he  went  over  to  pick 
op  curiosities  at  Paris,  it  happened  that  he  met,  in  the  course 
of  his  traffickings,  a  certain  brother  bookseller  of  Edin- 
burgh, as  unlike  him  as  one  man  could  well  be  to  another 
— a  grave,  dry  Presbyterian,  rigid  in  all  his  notions  as  the 
buckle  of  his  wig.  This  precise  worthy  having  ascertained 
John's  address,  went  to  call  on  hiro  a  day  or  two  afterwards, 
with  the  news  of  some  richly  illuminated  missal,  which  he 
might  possibly  be  glad  to  make  prixe  of.  On  asking  for 
bis  friend,  a  sniiling  laquais  de  place  informed  him  that 
Mondew  had  gone  out,  but  that  Madame  was  at  home. 
17ot  donbting  that  Mrs  Ballantyne  had  accompanied  her 
busband  on  his  trip,  he  dedred  to  pay  his  respects  to  Ma- 
dame^  and  was  ushered  in  accordingly.  '^  But  oh,  Mr 
Scott  1  *'  said,  or  rather  groaned  the  austere  elder  on  his 
return  from  this  modem  Babylon — **  oh,  Mr  Scott,  there 
was  nae  Mrs  John  yonder,  but  a  painted  Jezabel  sittin^  up 
in  her  bed,  wi'  a  wheen  impudent  French  limmers  like  her- 
sel*,  and  twa  or  three  whiskered  blackguards,  takin'  their 
collation  o'  nicknacks  and  champagne  wine.  I  ran  out  o* 
the  house  as  if  I  had  been  shot.  What  judgment  will  this 
wicked  warld  come  to  !  The  Lord  pity  us ! "  Scott  was 
A  severe  enough  censor  in  the  general  of  such  levities,  but 
somehow,  in  the  case  of  Rigdumfiinnidos,  he  seemed  to 
regard  them  with  much  the  same  toleration  as  the  naughty 
tricks  of  a  monkey  in  the  **  Jardin  des  Plantes." 

Why  did  Scott  persist  in  mixing  up  all  his  most  impor- 
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tant  oonoems  with  iheae  Ballantynea  ?  The  reader  of  theM 
pages  win  have  all  my  materiab  for  an  answer  ;  but  in  the 
meantime  let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  he  was  the  most  patient, 
long-soffering,  affectionate,  and  charitable  of  numkind ;  that 
in  the  case  of  both  the  brothers  he  conld  count,  after  all, 
OR  a  sincerdy,  nay,  a  passionately  devoted  attachment  to 
his  person ;  that,  with  the  greatest  of  human  beings,  use  is 
in  all  but  unconquerable  power ;  and  that  he  who  so  loftily 
tossed  aside  the  seemin^y  meet  dangerous  assaults  of  flat- 
tery, the  blandishment  of  dames,  the  condesoension  of 
jmnces,  the  enthusiasm  of  crowds-— had  still  his  weak  point, 
upon  which  two  or  three  humble  besiegers,  and  one  un- 
wearied, though  most  frivolous  undenniner,  well  knew  how 
to  direct  their  approaches.  It  was  a  jBiYoyte  saw  of  his 
own,  that  the  wisest  of  our  race  often  reMBBie  average 
stock  of  folly  to  be  all  expended  upon  sffi^ne  flagrant 
absurdity. 

I  alluded  to  James  Ballantyne*s  reading  of  the  famous 
scene  in  Richmond  Park.  According  to  Scott^s  original 
intention,  the  second  series  of  Jedediah  was  to  have  included 
two  tales ;  but  his  Jeanie  Deans  soon  grew  so  on  his&ncy 
as  to  make  this  in^ossible  ;  and  the  Heart  of  liGd-Lothian 
alone  occupied  the  four  volumes  which  appeared  in  June 
1818,  and  were  at  once  placed  by  acclamation  in  the  fore- 
most rank  of  his  writings.  Lady  Louisa  Stuart*s  pictore 
of  the  Mithem  rapture  may  be  found  elsewhere ;  but  I 
must  ndt  omit  here  her  own  remarks  on  the  principal  cha- 
racter : — ^^  People  were  beginning  to  say  the  author  would 
wear  himself  out ;  it  was  going  on  too  long  in  the  same 
key,  and  no  striking  notes  could  possibly  be  produced.  On 
the  contrary,  I  think  the  interest  is  stronger  here  than  in 
any  of  the  former  ones — (always  exciting  my  first-love 
Waverley) — and  one  may  congratulate  you  upon  having 
eflected  what  many  have  tried  to  do,  and  nobody  yet  suc- 
ceeded in,  making  the  perfectly  good  character  the  most 
interesting.     Of  late  days,  especially  smoe  it  has  been  the 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Sketches  of  Abbotaford — lUnera  and  Domestic  Afflictions — ^Tbe 
Bride  ^of  Lammermoor — The  Legend  of  Montroae — lyanhoe^ — 
It5l8-i8l9. 

The  12th  of  July  [1818]  restored  Scott  as  osoaltothe  ' 
supervision  of  his  trees  and  carpenters ;  but  he  had  already 
told  the  Ballantynes,  that  the  story  which  he  had  found  it 
impossible  to  include  in  the  recent  series  should  be  forthwith 
taken  up  as  the  opening  one  of  a  third ;  and  instructed 
John  to  embrace  the  first  favourable  opportunity  of  offer- 
ing Constable  the  publication  of  this,  on  the  footing  of 
10,000  copies  again  forming  the  first  edition  ;  but  now  at 
length  without  aiiv  luvru  stii^nlattons  connocted  with  the 
"  old  stock." 

One  of  his  visiiera  of  Septt-mbt^r  was  Mr  R.  (7adeU, 
who  was  now  in  all  the  secrets  of  his  fathur-in- law  and 
partner  Constable ;  and  observing  how  his  host  wms  Ha- 
rassed  with  lion-hunters,  and  what  a  number  of  houre  b- 
spent  daily  in  the  company  of  his  work-people,  he  ax 
pressed,  during  one  of  th^  walks,  his  wonder  that  Scm^; 
should  ever  be  able  to  write  books  at  all  while  in  the  coon- 
try.  "  I  know/*  he  said,  "  that  you  contrive  to  get  a  Um 
hours  in  your  own  room,  and  that  may  do  for  the  mere  pen- 
work  ;  but  when  b  it  that  you  tMnk  ?  ** — '*  Oh,"  said  Scoti« 
'*  I  lie  simmering  over  things  for  an  hour  or  so  before  I 
get  up — and  there's  the  time  I  am  dressing  to  overhaul  mv 
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kair-deq)ing,  half-wakmg,  pnjd  de  chapiire—uod  whea  1 
get  the  paper  before  me^  it  oommoiily  runs  off  pretty  etfiJy. 
Besides,  I  often  take  a  doee  in  the  plantatioiiSy  and  wliiJe 
Tom  marics  out  a  djke  or  a  drain,  m  I  hare  dtreeted,  one'f 
ftncj  maj  be  running  its  tan  rigga  in  some  other  world*** 

It  was  in  the  month  foQowing  thai  I  first  law  Abbots- 
find.  He  invited  my  firiend  J<^  Wilson  (now  ProfiMsor 
of  Moral  Philosophy  at  Edinburgh)  and  myself  to  visit  him 
ibr  a  day  or  two  on  our  return  from  an  excursion  to  Mr 
Wilson's  beautiful  villa  on  Windermere,  but  named  the 
puticular  day  (October  8th)  on  whkh  it  would  be  most 
ooDvenient  for  him  to  receive  us ;  and  wc  discovered  on 
our  arrival,  that  he  had  fixed  it  from  a  good-natured 
motive.  We  found  him  walking  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  house,  with  five  or  six  young  people,  and  his  friends 
Lord  Melville  and  Adam  Fergusson.  Haring  presented  us 
to  the  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  he  fell  back  a  little 
•od  said  **  I  am  glad  you  came  to-day^  for  I  thought  it 
ought  be  of  use  to  you  both,  some  time  or  other,  to  be 
known  to  my  old  school-fellow  here,  who  is,  and  I  hope 
win  long  continue  to  be,  the  great  giver  of  good  things 
in  the  Pariiament  House.  I  trust  you  have  had  enough  of 
oertain  pranks  with  your  fnend  Ebony,  and  if  so.  Lord 
Melville  will  have  too  much  sense  to  remember  them."' 
We  then  walked  round  a  plantation  called  the  Thicket,  and 
cune  back  to  the  house  by  a  formidable  work  which  he  was 
constructing  for  the  defence  of  his  haugh  against  the  wintiy 
vicrfences  of  the  Tweed  ;  and  he  discoursed  for  some  time 
with  keen  interest  upon  the  comparative  merits  of  different 

1  f&my  was  Mr  Bladkwood*s  own  usoal  designation  fai  tbe^'etcx 
ftnfrii  of  his  young  M^g^^^iw^^  in  many  of  which  the  peraons  tboii 
addressed  by  fioott  were  conjoint  colprita.  They  both  were  then, 
M  may  be  inliemd.  sweeping  the  boards  of  the  Pariiament  House 
a«  ^'brieaess  barristers." 
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melliods  of  embankment,  bot  stopped  now  and  then  to  ghre 
w  the  adrantage  of  any  point  of  Tiew  in  which  hia  new 
building  on  the  eminence  above  pleased  his  eye.     It  had 
a  fiuitastic  appearanoe — ^being  but  a  fragment  of  the  ex- 
isting edifice — and  not  at  all  harmonizing  in  its  outline 
with  the  original  tenement  to  the  eastward.     Scott,  how- 
ever, expatiated  am  amore  on  the  rapidity  with  wUch^ 
being  chiefly  of  darkish  granite,  it  was  assnming  a  ^  time- 
hooonred  **  aq^wct.     Fergnsson,  with  a  grave  and  respect- 
ful look  observed,  **  Yes,  it  really  has  much  the  air  of 
same  old  fastness  hard  by  the  river  Jordan.**     Hits  alia- 
sion  to  a  so-called  Chaldee  MS.,  in  the  manafiicture  of 
whidi  Ferguason  &nded  Wilson  and  myself  to  have  had 
a  diare,  gave  rise  to  a  burst  of  laughter  among  8cott*8 
meny  young  folks,  while  he  himself  drew  in  his  nethet 
lip  and  rebuked  the  Captun  with  *'  Toots,  Adam  !  Toots, 
Adam  !**     He  then  returned  to  his  embankment,  and  de- 
scribed how  a  former  one  had  been  entirely  swept  away  in 
one  night*s  flood.     But  the  Captain  was  ready  vrith  ano- 
ther verM  of  the  Oriental  JfS.,  and  groaned  out  by  way 
of  echo-^**  Yerily  my  fine  gold  hath  perished  V  '  Where- 
upon the  *^  Great  Magician  **  elevated  his  huge  oaken  staff 
as  if  to  lay  it  on  the  waggish  soldier^s  back — but  flourished 
it  gaily  over  his  own  head,  and  laughed  louder  than  the 
youngest  of  the  company.     As  we  walked  and  talked,  the 
Pepper  and  Mustard  terriers  kept  snuffing  about  among 
the  bushes  and  heather  near  us,  and  started  every  five  mi- 
nutes a  hare,  which  scudded  away  before  them  and  the 
ponderous  stag-hound  Maida — the  Sheriff  and  all  his  tail 
hollowing  and  cheering  in  perfect  confidence  that  the  dogs 
oould  do  no  more  harm  to  poor  puss  than  the  venerable 
tom-cat,  Hinse  of  Hinsfeldt,  who  ponued  the  vain  chase 
with  the  rest. 

At  length  we  drew  near  Ptterhouse,  and  found  sober 
) Vl«r  himself,  and  his  brother-in-law  the  facetious  factotum 
*  See  Blackwood  for  October  1817. 
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Tom  Pordie,  saperintendiDg,  pipe  in  mouth,  three  or  four 
sturdy  kbourera  busy  m  laying  down  the  turf  for  a  bowl- 
ing-green,  ^^  I  have  pknted  hollies  all  round  it,  you  see,'* 
nid  Scott,  *^  and  laid  out  an  arbour  on  the  right-hand  side 
for  the  laird ;  and  here  I  mean  to  have  a  game  at  bowls 
after  dinner  every  day  in  fine  weather— for  I  take  that  to 
luiTe  been  among  the  indispensables  of  our  old  vie  de  cAa- 
UttuJ"  But  I  must  not  forget  the  reason  he  gave  me  some 
time  afterwards  for  having  fixed  on  that  spot  for  his  bowl- 
ing-green. **  In  truth,'*  he  then  said, '  **  I  wished  to  have 
a  smooth  walk  and  a  canny  seat  for  myself  within  ear-shot 
of  Peter's  evening  psalm."  The  coachman  was  a  devout 
Prssbyterian,  and  many  a  time  have  I  in  after  yean  accom- 
panied Scott  on  his  evening  stroll,  when  the  principal  ob- 
ject was  to  enjoy,  firom  the  bowling-green,  the  unfailing 
melody  of  this  good  man's  fiunily- worship— and  heard  him 
repeat,  as  Peter's  manly  voice  led  the  humble  choir  within, 
that  beautiful  stani^  of  Bums's  Saturday  Night : — 

**  They  ehant  their  artleu  notes  in  simple  guise ; 
They  tone  their  hearts,  bj  hi  the  noblest  aim,"  &c 

It  was  near  the  dinner-hour  before  we  reached  the  house, 
and  presently  I  saw  assembled  a  larger  company  than  I 
ihoold  have  fancied  to  be  at  all  compatible  with  the  exist- 
ing accommodations  of  the  place  ;  but  it  turned  out  that 
Adam  Fergusson,  and  the  friends  whom  I  have*  not  as  yet 
mentioned,  were  to  find  quarters  elsewhere  for  the  night. 
Uis  younger  brother,  Captain  John  Fergusson  of  the  Royal 
Navy  (a  favourite  lieutenant  of  Lord  Nelson's),  had  come 
over  fimn  Huntly  Bum ;  there  were  present  also,  Mr  Scott 
of  Gala,  whoee  residence  is  within  an  easy  distance ;  Sir 
Henry  Hay  Macdougal  of  Mackerston,  an  old  baronet,  with 
gay,  Kvely,  and  highly  polished  manners,  related  in  the  same 
degree  to  both  Gala  and  the  Sherifi*;  Sir  Alexander  Don, 
the  member  for  Roxburghshire,  whose  elegant  social  qua- 
lities had  been  alluded  to  in  a  preceding  chapter ;  and 
Dr  Scott  of  Damlee,  a  modest  and  intelligent  gentleman, 
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who,  having  realised  a  fortune  in  the  East  India  Compuy's 
medical  service,  had  settled  within  two  or  three  mfles  of 
Abbotsfbrd,  and,  though  no  longer  practising  his  profeaBOOt 
had  kindly  employed  all  the  resources  of  his  skill  in  the 
endeavour  to  counteract  his  -ndghbour^s  recent  liability  to 
attacks  of  cramp.    Our  host  and  one  or  two  others  appesred, 
as  was  in  those  days  a  common  fiwhion  with  country  g^' 
Uemen,  in  the  lieutenancy  uniform  of  their  county.     How 
fourteen  or  fifteen  people  contrived  to  be  seated  m  tbe 
then  dining-room  of  Abbotsford  I  know  not — ^for  it  seemed 
quite  full  enough  when  it  contained  only  eight  or  ten ;  bnt 
so  it  was — nor,  as  ^  Harry  Macdougal*s  fat  valet,  warned 
by  former  experience,  did  not  join  the  train  of  atteodsotii 
was  there  any  perceptible  difficulty  in  the  detail  of  the  ar- 
rangements.    Everything  about  the  dinner  was,  as  tbe 
phrase  runs,  in  excellent  style ;  and  in  particular  the/iodo^ 
a  la  if  eg  MerrUees,  announced  as  an  attempt  to  imitate  a 
device  of  the  Duke  of  Buocleuch's  celebrated  cook — by 
name  Monsieur  Florence — seemed,  to  those  at  lesst  who 
were  better  acquainted  with  the  Kaim  of  Demdengh  than 
with  the  cuisine  of  Bowhill,'  a  very  laudable  specimen  of  the 
art.     The  champaign  circulated  nimbly — and  I  never  wsk 
present  at  a  gayer  dinner.     It  had  advanced  a  little  beyond 
the  soup  when  it  received  an  accompaniment  which  would 
not,  perhaps,  have  improved  the  satisfaction  of  southern 
guests,  had  any  such  been  present.     A  tall  and  stalwsrt 
bagpiper,  in  complete  Highland  costume,  appeared  padng 
to  and  firo  on  the  green  before  the  house,  and  the  window 
bdng  open,  it  seemed  as  if  he  might  as  well  have  been 
straining  his  lungs  within  the  parlour.     At  a  pause  of  hi> 
strenuous  performance,  Scott  took  occasion  to  explain,  that 
JohM  of  Stye  was  a  recent  acquisition  to  the  rising  hamlet 
of  Abbotstown ;  that  the  man  was  a  capital'  hedger  and 

*  I  nnderstand  that  this  now  celebrated  lonp  was  extemporised 
by  M.  Florenoe  on  8oott*8  first  visit  to  Bowhill  after  the  paUica 
tion  of  Ouy  Mannering* 
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ditcher,  and  only  figured  with  the  pipe  and  phikbeg  on 
high  occasions  in  the  after  part  of  the  day  ;  **  but  indeed/' 
he  added,  hinghing,  ^*  I  fear  John  will  soon  be  discovering 
that  the  hook  and  mattock  are  un&Tourable  to  his  chanter 
hand."  When  the  cloth  was  drawn,  and  the  neTer-iailing 
salver  of  quaighs  introduced,  John  Bruce,  upon  some  well- 
known  signal,  entered  the  room,  but  eti  mUiiaire^  without 
removing  his  bonnet,  and  taking  his  station  behind  the 
kndlord,  received  firom  his  hand  the  largest  of  the  Celtic 
bickers  brimful  of  Glenlivet.  The  man  sainted  the  com- 
pany in  his  own  dialect,  tipped  off  the  contents  (probably 
a  quarter  of  an  English  pint  of  raw  aquavitie)  at  a  gulp, 
wheeled  about  as  solemnly  as  if  the  whole  ceremony  had 
been  a  movement  on  parade,  and  forthwith  recommenced 
hispibrochs  and  gatherings,  which  continued  until  long  after 
the  ladies  had  left  the  table,  and  the  autumnal  moon  was 
'  streaming  in  upon  us  so  brightly  as  to  dim  the  candles. 

I  had  never  before  seen  Scott  in  such  buoyant  spirits  as 
he  shewed  this  evening — and  I  never  saw  him  in  higher 
silerwards  ;  and  no  wonder,  for  this  was  the  first  time  that 
he.  Lord  Melville,  and  Adam  Fergusson,  daily  companions 
at  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  and  partners  in  many 
joyous  scenes  of  the  early  volunteer  period,  had  met  since 
the  commencement  of  what  I  may  call  the  serious  part  of 
any  of  their  lives.  The  great  poet  and  novelist  was  re- 
ceiving them  under  his  own  roof,  when  his  fame  was  at  its 
acsis^  and  his  fortune  seemed  culminating  to  about  a  cor- 
responding height — and  the  generous  exuberance  of  his 
hUarity  might  have  overflowed  without  moving  the  spleen 
of  a  Cynic  Old  stories  of  the  Yards  and  tJie  Crosacatue- 
way  were  relieved  by  sketches  of  real  warfare,  such  as  none 
but  Fergusson  (or  Charles  Mathews,  had  he  been  a  sol- 
dier), could  ever  have  given ;  and  they  toasted  the  memory 
of  Qreenbreeka  and  the  health  of  tite  Beau  with  equal  devo- 
tion. 

When  we  rose  fi^m  table,  Scott  proposed  that  we  should 
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all  ascend  his  western  turret,  to  enjoy  a  moonHght  Tiew  of 
the  valley.  The  younger  part  of  his  company  were  too 
happy  to  do  so  :  some  of  the  seniors,  who  had  tried  the 
thing  before,  found  pretexts  for  hanging  back.  The  sturs 
were  dark,  narrow,  and  steep  ;  but  the  Sheriff  piloted  the 
way,  and  at  length  there  were  as  many  on  the  top  as  it 
could  well  afford  footing  for.  Nothing  could  be  more 
lovely  than  the  panorama ;  all  the  harsher  and  more  naked 
features  being  lost  in  the  delicious  moonlight ;  the  Tweed 
and  the  Gala  winding  and  sparkling  beneath  our  feet ;  and 
the  distant  ruins  of  Mebrose  appearing,  as  if  carved  of  ala- 
baster, under  the  black  mass  of  the  Eildons.  The  poet, 
leaning  on  his  battlement,  seemed  to  hang  over  the  beauti- 
ful vision  as  if  he  had  never  seen  it  before.  **  If  I  live,** 
he  exclaimed,  ^^  I  will  build  me  a  higher  tower,  with  a  more 
spacious  platform,  and  a  staircase  better  fitted  for  an  old 
fellow's  scrambling.**  The  piper  was  heard  re  tuning  his 
instrument  below,  and  he  called  to  him  for  Lockaber  no 
more,  John  of  Skye  obeyed,  and  as  the  music  rose,  soft- 
ened by  the  distance,  Scott  repeated  in  a  low  key  the  me- 
lancholy words  of  the  song  of  exile. 

On  descending  from  the  tower,  the  whole  company  were 
assembled  in  the  new  dining-room,  which  was  still  under 
the  hands  of  the  carpenters,  but  had  been  brilliantly  ilia- 
minated  for  the  occasion.  Mr  Bruce  took  his  statioB^  and 
old  and  young  danced  reels  to  his  melodious  accompaniment 
until  they  were  weary,  while  Scott  and  the  Dominie  looked 
on  with  gladsome  faces,  and  beat  time  now  and  then,  the 
one  with  his  staff,  the  other  with  his  wooden  leg.  A  tray 
with  mulled  wine  and  whisky  punch  was  then  intiodnced, 
and  Lord  Melville  proposed  a  bumpiu',  with  ail  the  ho- 
nours, to  the  Roof 'tree,  Ci^tain  Fergusson  having  sung 
Johnnie  Cope^  called  on  the  young  ladies  for  Kenmwr^»  tm 
and  awa* ;  and  our  host  then  insisted  that  the  whole  party 
should  join,  standing  in  a  circle  hand- in-hand  more  m/yo* 
rauN,  in  the  hearty  chorus  of 
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**  Weel  may  we  a'  be, 
111  may  we  never  see, 
God  bless  the  king  and  the  gude  companie ! 


»» 


— ^whioh  being  duly  performed,  all  dispersed.  Such  was 
the  handsel — (for  Scott  protested  against  its  being  consi- 
dend  as  the  hauseheating)—^  the  new  Abbot^ord. 

Awakening  between  six  and  seven  next  mommg,  I  heard 
the  Sheriff^B  Toxce  dose  to  me^  and  looking  out  of  the  little 
latticed  window  of  the  then  detached  cottage  called  the  Cha- 
pel^ saw  him  and  Tom  Purdie  pacing  together  on  the  green 
be&re  the  door,  in  earnest  deliberation  over  what  seemed  to 
be  a  rude  daub  of  a  drawing ;  and  every  time  they  approached 
my  end  of  their  parade,  I  was  sure  to  catch  the  words  Blue 
Bunk,  It  turned  out  in  the  course  of  the  day,  that  a  field  of 
clay  near  Toftfield  went  by  this  name,  and  that  the  draining 
of  it  was  one  of  the  chief  operations  then  in  hand.  My  friend 
Wilson,  meanwhile,  who  lodged  also  in  the  chapel,  tapped 
also  at  the  door,  and  asked  me  to  rise  and  take  a  walk  with 
him  by  the  river,  for  he  had  some  angling  project  in  his 
head.  He  went  out  and  joined  in  the  consultation  about 
the  Blue  Bank,  while  I  was  dressing ;  presently  Scott  hailed 
me  at  the  casement,  and  said  he  had  observed  a  volume  of 
a  new  edition  of  Goethe  on  my  table — ^would  I  lend  it  him 
for  a  little  ?  He  carried  off  the  volume  accordingly,  and 
retreated  with  it  to  his  den.  It  contained  the  Faust,  and 
I  believe  in  a  more  complete  shape  than  he  had  before  seen 
that  masterpiece  of  his  old  favourite.  When  we  met  at 
breakfast,  a  couple  of  hours  after,  he  was  full  of  the  poem 
— dwelt  with  enthusiasm  on  the  airy  beauty  of  its  lyrics, 
the  terrible  pathos  of  the  scene  before  the  MaUr  Dolorosa^ 
And  the  deqp  skill  shewn  in  the  various  subtle  shadings  of 
ciiancter  between  Mephistophiles  and  poor  Margaret.  He 
r^piarked,  however,  of  the  Introduction  (wliich  I  suspect 
was  new  to  him),  that  blood  would  out — that,  consummate 
artist  as  he  was,  Goethe  was  a  German,  and  that  nolxnly 
but  a  German  would  ever  have  provoked  a  comparison  with 

2  T> 
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the  book  of  Job,  ^*  the  grandest  poem  that  ever  was  writ- 
ten." He  added,  that  he  suspected  the  end  of  the  stoiy  had 
been  left  in  o&jcttro,  from  despair  to  match  the  closing  scene 
of  our  own  Marlowe's  Doctor  Faustug*  Mr  Wilaoa  men- 
tioned  a  report  that  Coleridge  was  engaged  on  a  trandatioB 
of  the  Faust.  ^  I  hope  it  is  so,"  said  Scott :  *'  Coleridge 
made  Schiller's  Wallenstein  fiir  finer  than  he  found  it,  and 
so  he  will  do  by  this.  No  man  has  all  the  resources  ol* 
poetry  in  such  profusioA,  but  he  danaot  manage  then  so  as 
to  bring  out  anything  of  his  own  on  a  large  scale  at  all 
worthy  of  his  genius.  He  is  like  a  lump  of  coal  rich  with 
gas,  which  lies  expending  itself  in  pa|b  and  gleams,  onkan 
some  shrewd  body  will  clap  it  into  a  caat-iron  box,  and 
compel  the  compressed  element  to  do  itself  justice.  His 
fancy  and  diction  would  have  long  ago  placed  him  above 
all  his  contemporaries,  had  they  been  under  the  Erection 
of  a  sound  judgment  and  a  steady  will.  I  don't  now  expect 
a  great  original  poem  from  Coleridge,  but  he  m%ht  easily 
make  a  sort  of  fame  for  himself  as  a  poetical  translator, 
that  would  be  a  thing  completely  unique  and  sut  generU.^ 

While  this  criticism  proceeded,  Scott  was  cutting  awAy 
at  his  brown  loaf  and  a  plale  of  kippered  salmon,  in  astyle 
whidi  strongly  reounded  me  of  Dandie  Dinmoat^  luncheon 
at  Mnmp's  Hall ;  nor  was  his  German  topic  at  all  the  pte- 
dominant  one.  On  the  contrary,  the  sentences  whic^  have 
dwidt  on  my  memory  dropt  from  him  now  and  then,  in  the 
pauses,  as  it  were,  of  his  main  talk ; — for  though  he  could 
not  help  recurring,  ever  and  anon,  to  the  subject,  it  would 
have  been  quite  out  of  his  way  to  make  any  literary  matter 
the  chief  theme  of  his  conversation,  when  there  was  a  sin^e 
{lerson  present  who  was  not  likely  to  feel  mudi  interested 
in  its  disoussion.^-~How  often  have  I  heard  him  quote  on 
such  occasions,  Mr  Vdlum's  advice  to  the  butler  in  Addi- 
son's excellent  play  of  The  Drummer-^—*'*'  Your  conjuror, 
John,  is  indeed  a  twofold  personage — ^but  he  oMs  and 
drinks  like  other  peopk  i "" 
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Befiire  breakfiut  was  orer  the  post-big  amTed,  and  its 
eoBlents  were  so  nomerous,  that  Lord  Mdville  asked  Scott 
what  Section  was  on  hand — not  doubting  that  there  must 
be  some  rery  paiticolar  reason  lor  sodi  a  shoal  of  letters. 
He  answered  that  it  was  much  the  same  most  days,  and 
added,  '*  thon^  no  one  has  kinder  friends  in  the  frankiiig 
line,  and  though  Freeling  and  Croker  especiaUy^  are  always 
ready  to  stretch  the  pdbt  of  privilege  in  my  favour,  I  am 
neverAeleas  a  fmr  contributor  to  the  rervenue,  for  I  think 
my  bill  for  letters  seldom  eomtes  under  L.1 50  a-year ;  and 
aa  to  coach-parcels,  they  are  a  perfect  ruination.'*  He 
tlien  told  .with  hi^  merriment  a  disaster  diat  had  lately 
be&llen  him.  **  One  morning  last  spring,*'  he  said,  "  I 
opened  a  huge  lump  of  a  despatch,  without  looking  how  it 
was  addsessed,  never  doubting  "Uiat  it  had  travelled  mder 
some  omnipotent  frank  like  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty's, when,  lo  and  behold,  the  contents  proved  to  be  a 
MS.  plaj,  by  a  young  lady  of  New  York,  who  kindly  re- 
ipiested  me  to  read  and  correct  it,  equip  it  with  prologue 
and  ^ilogue,  procure  £>r  it  a  £ivourable  recqition  from 
the  manager  of  Dmry  Lane,  and  make  Murray  or  Con- 
stable bleed  handsomely  for  the  copyright ;  and  on  inspect- 
ing the  cover,  I  found  that  I  had  been  chai^ged  ^^e  pounds 
odd  for  the  postage.  This  was  bad  enough,  but  there  was 
no  help,  so  I  groaned  and  submitted.  A  fortnight  or  so 
after,  another  packet,  of  not  lesi  formidable  bulk,  arrived, 
and  I  was  absent  enough  to  break  its  seal  too  without  ex«- 
amination.  ^Conceive  my  horror  when  out  jumped  the 
same  identical  tragedy  of  The  Cherokee  Lovers^  with  a 
second  epistle  from  the  authoress,  stating  that,  as  the 
winds  had  been  boisterous,  ehe  feared  the  vessel  intrusted 
with  her  former  communication  might  have  foundered,  and 
therefore  judged  it  prudent  to  forward  a  duplicate." 

*  Soott*B  ezpellent  friend  Sir  Thomas  Freeling  was  Secretary  of 
the  Pott-OfBce  for  along  seriea  of  years :  Mr  Croker  was  Secretary 
of  the  Admindty  from  1809  to  1827. 
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Scott  said  he  must  retire  to  answer  his  letters,  but  tbat 
the  sociable  and  the  ponies  would  be  at  the  door  by  one 
o*clock,  when  he  proposed  to  shew  Melrose  and  Dryburgh 
to  Lady  Melville  and  any  of  the  rest  of  the  party  that 
chose  to  accompany  them ;  adding  that  his  son  Walter 
would  lead  anybody  who  preferred  a  gun  to  the  likeliest 
place  for  a  black-cock,  and  that  Charlie  Purdie  (Tom*s 
brother)  would  attend  on  Mr  Wilson,  and  wfaoeyer  else 
chose  to  try  a  cast  of  the  salmon-rod.  He  withdrew  when 
all  this  was  arranged,  and  appeared  at  the  time  appointed « 
with  perhaps  a  dozen  letters  sealed  for  the  post,  and ,  a 
coach  parcel  addressed  to  James  Ballantyne,  which  he 
dropt  at  ther  turnpike-gate  as  we  drove  to  Melrose.  See> 
ing  it  picked  up  by  a  dirty  urchin,  and  carried  into  a  hedge 
pot-house,  where  half-a-dozen  nondescript  wayfapers  were 
smoking  and  tippling,  I  could  not  but  wonder  that  it  had 
not  been  the  fate  of  some  one  of  tlkose  innumerable  packets 
to  fall  into  unscrupulous  hands,  and  betray  the  grand  secret. 
That  very  morning  we  had  seen  two  post-chaises  drawn  up 
at  his  gate,  and  the  enthusiastic  travellers,  seemingly  de- 
cent tradesmen  and  their  fiimilies,  who  must  have  been 
packed  in  a  manner  worthy  of  Mrs  Gilpin,  lounging  about 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  him  at  his  going  forth.  But  it  was 
impossible  in  those  days  to  pass  between  Melrose  and 
Abbotsford  without  encountering  some  odd  figure,  armed 
with  a  sketch-book,  evidently  bent  on  a  peep  at  the  Great 
Unknown ;  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  many  of  these 
pedestrians  looked  as  if  they  might  have  thought  it  very 
excusable  to  make  prize,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  of  a  MS. 
chapter  of  the  Tales  of  my  Landlord. 

Scott  shewed  us  the  ruins  of  Melrose  in  detail ;  and  as 
we  proceeded  to  Dryburgh,  descanted  learnedly  and  saga- 
ciondy  on  the  good  effects  which  must  have  attended  the 
erection  of  so  many  great  monastic  establishments  in  a  dis- 
trict so  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the  English  in 
the  days  of  the  Border  wars,     "  They  were  now  and  then 
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violated/*  he  said,  **  as  their  aspect  to  this  hour  bean 
witness ;  but  for  once  that  they  suffered,  any  lay  property 
similarly  situated  must  have  been  harried  a  dozen  times. 
The  bold  Dacres,  LiddelU,  and  Howards,  that  could  get 
easy  absolution  at  York  or  Durham  for  any  ordinary 
breach  of  a  truce  with  the  Scots,  would  have  had  to  dree  a 
htavy  dole  had  they  confessed  plundering  from  the  fat 
brothers,  of  the  same  order  perhiqis,  whose  lines  had  fiillen 
to  them  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Cheviot."  He  enlarged 
too  on  the  heavy  penalty  which  the  Crown  of  Scotland  had 
paid  for  its  rash  acquiescence  in  the  wholesale  robbery  of 
the  Church  at  the  Reformation.  **  The  proportion  of  the 
soil  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy  had,"  he  said,  '*  been  very 
great — ^too  great  to  be  continued.  If  we  may  judge  by 
their  share  in  the  public  burdens,  they  must  have  had 
nearly  a  third  of  the  land  in  their  possession.  But  this 
vast  wealth  was  now  distributed  among  a  turbulent  nobi- 
Hty,  too  powerful  before;  and  the  Stuarts  soon  found, 
that  in  the  bbhops  and  lord  abbots  they  had  lost  the  only 
means  of  balancing  their  factions,  m  as  to  turn  the  scale 
in  &vour  of  law  and  order ;  and  by  and  by  the  haughty 
barons  themselves,  who  had  scrambled  for  the  worldly 
spoil  {i£  the  church,  found  that  the  spiritual  influence  had 
been  concentrated  in  hands  as  haughty  as  their  own,  and 
connected  with  no  feelings  likely  to  buttress  th^  order 
any  more  than  the  Crown — a  new  and  sterner  monkery, 
under  a  different  name,  and  essentially  plebeian.  Pre- 
sently the  Scotch  were  on  the  verge  of  republicanism,  in 
state  as  well  as  kirk,  and  I  have  sometimes  thought  it  was 
only  the  accession  of  King  Jamie  to  the  throne  of  England 
that  could  have  given  monarchy  a  chance  of  prolonging 
its  existence  here."  One  of  his  friends  asked  what  he 
supposed  might  have  been  the  annual  revenue  of  the  abbey 
of  Melrose  in  its  best  day.  He  answered,  that  he  suspected, 
if  all  the  sources  of  their  income  were  now  in  clever  hands, 
the  produce  could  hardly  be  under  L.1 00,000  a-year; 
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and  added — *^  Making  every  allowance  fbr  modern  idi- 
prorements,  there  can  be  oo  question  that  the  sixty 
brothers  of  Melrose  divided  a  princely  rental.  The  lape- 
riors  were  often  men  of  very  high  birth,  and  the  greai 
majority  of  the  rest  were  yonnger  brothers  of  gentlemen** 
fiimilies.  I  fimcy  they  may  have  been,  on  the  whole, 
piretty  near  akin  to  your  Fellows  of  All  Souls — ^who,  ac- 
cording to  iheir  statute,  nrast  be  bene  noH,  bene  vestiti^  ei 
mediocriter  doctL  They  had  a  good  house  in  Edinbmngli^ 
where,  no  doubt,  my  lord  abbot  and  his  du^)lains  mssB- 
tained  a  hos^ntable  table  during  th«  sitings  of  Fari»- 
ment.**  Some  one  regretted  that  we  had  no  Hvdy  picture 
of  the  enormous  revolutioB  in  manners  that  must  have  Ibl* 
lowed  the  downfall  (^  the  ancient  Church  of  Scotland. 
He  observed  that  there  were,  he  £uicied,  materials  enougii 
for  constructing  such  a  one,  but  that  they  were  mostly 
scattered  in  records — ^^  of  which,''  said  he,  ^  who  knows 
anjthing  to  the  purpose  except  Tom  Thomson  and  Jobn 
Ridddl  ?  It  is  common  to  laugh  at  such  researches,  Imt 
they  pay  the  good  bnuns  that  meddle  with  them ; — and 
hapd  Thomson  been  as  diligent  in  setting  down  his  dis« 
coveries  as  he  has  been  in  making  them,  he  might,  long 
before  this  time  of  day,  have  placed  himself  on  li  level  with 
Dacange  or  Camden.  The  change  in  the  country-side,*' 
he  continued,  *^  must  indeed  have  been  terrific ;  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  Mi  very  severely  by  a  eerteim 
Bomface  of  St  Andrews,  for  when  somebody  asked  htm, 
on  the  subsidence  of  the  storm,  what  he  thought  of  all  that 
had  occurred, — *■  Why,'  answered  mine  host,  '■  it  comes  to 
this,  that  the  mod^rautor  sits  in  my  meikle  chair,  wheve 
the  dean  sat  before,  and  in  place  of  calling  for  the  third 
stoup  of  Bordeaux,  bids  Jenny  bring  ben  amther  bowl  of 
toddy.' " 

At  Drjburgh  Scott  pointed  out  to  us  the  sepulchral 
aisle  of  bis  Haliburton  ancestors,  and  said  he  hoped,  in 
God's  i4)pointed  time,  to  lay  his  bones  among  their  dust. 
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Tlie  spot  was,  even  then,  a  sufficient!;'  interesting  and  im* 
pravhr^  one ;  but  I  shall  not  say  more  of  it  at  present. 

On  retunuDg  to  Abbotsford,  we  found  Mrs  Scott  and 
her  daughters  doing  penance  under  the  merciless  curiosity 
of  a  couple  of  tourists  who  had  arrived  firom  Selkirk  soon 
After  we  set  out  for  Melrose,  They  were  rich  specimens — 
tall,  lanky  young  men,  both  of  them  rigged  out  in  new 
jackets  and  trousers  of  the  Macgregor  tartan ;  the  one,  as 
they  had  revealed,  being  a  lawyer,  the  other  a  Unitarian 
preacher,  .from  New  England*  These  gentlemen,  when 
told  on  their  arrival  that  Mr  Scott  was  not  at  home,  had 
shewn  such  signs  of  impatience,  that  the  servant  took  it  for 
granted  they  must  have  serious  business,  and  asked  if  they 
would  wish  to  speak  a  word  with  his  lady.  They  grasped 
at  this,  and  so  conducted  themselves  in  the  interview,  that 
Mrs  Scott  never  doubted  they  had  brought  letters  of  in- 
troduction to  her  husband,  and  invited  them  accordingly 
to  partake  of  her  luncheon.  They  had  been  walking  about 
the  house  and  grounds  with  her  and  her  daughters  ever 
since  that  time,  and  appeared  at  the  porch,  whea  the 
Sheriff  and  his  party  returned  to  dinner,  as  if  they  had 
been  already  fiiiriy  enrolled  on  his  visiting  list.  For  the 
moment,  he  too  was  taken  in — he  fancied  that  his  wife  must 
have  received  and  opened  Hheir  credentials — and  shook 
hands  with  them  with  courteous  cordiality.  But  Mrs  Scott, 
with  all  her  overflowing  good-nature,  was  a  sharp  observer ; 
and  she,  before  a  minute  had  elapsed,  interrupted  the 
ecstatic  compliments  of  the  strangers,  by  reminding  them 
that  her  husband  would  be  glad  to  have  the  letters  of  the 
friends  who  had  been  so  good  as  to  write  by  them.  It 
then  turned  out  that  there  were  no  letters  to  be  produced 
—and  Scott,  signifying  that  his  hour  for  dinner  approached, 
added,  that  as  he  supposed  they  meant  to  walk  to  Melrose, 
ha  could  not  trespass  fhrther  on  their  time*  The  two  lion- 
hunters  seemed  quite  unprepared  for  this  abrupt  esoi^M. 
But  there  was  about  Scott,  in  perfection,  when  he  chose  to 
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exert  it,  the  power  of  civil  reptilsioD  ;  lie  bowed  the  OYei^ 
whelmed  originals  to  his  door,  and  on  re-^itering  the  par- 
lour,  found  Mrs  Scott  complaining  yeiy  indignantly  that 
they  had  gone  so  fiur  as  to  pull  out  their  note-book,  anil 
beg  an  exact  account,-  not  only  of  his  age — ^bnt  of  her  own. 
Scott,  already  half  relenting,  laughed  heartily  at  this  misery. 
He  observed,  however,  that  *^  if  he  were  to  take  in  all  the 
world,  he  had  better  put  up  a  sign-post  at  onoe, — 
*  Porter,  ale,  and  British  spiritSi 
Painted  bri^t  between  twa  trees ;  '^ 
and  that  no  traveller  of  respectability  could  ever  be  at  a 
loss  for  such  an  introduction  as  would  ensure  his  best  hos- 
pitality. **     Still  he  was  not  quite  pleased  with  what  had 
happened — and  as  we  were  about  to  pass,  half  an  hour 
afterwards,  from  the  drawing-room  to  the  dining-room,  he 
said  to  his  wife,  '^  Hang  the  Yahoos,  Charlotte — but  we 
should  have  bid  them  stay  dinner.'^     "  Devil  a  bit,"  quoth 
Captain  John  Fergusson,  who  had  again  come  over  from 
Huntly  Bum,  and  had  been  latterly  assisting  the  lady  to 
amuse  her  Americans — ^^  Devil  a  bit,  my  dear, — they  were 
quite  in  a  mistake,  I  could  see.     The  one  asked  Madjune 
whether  she  deigned  to  call  her  new  house  Tullyveolan  or 
TiUietudlem ;  and  the  other,  when  Maida  haiH)eBed  to  lay 
his  nose  against  the  window,  exclaimed  pro-di^gi-ous  I    In 
short,  they  evidently  meant  all  the  humbug  not  for  yt>u, 
but  for  the  culprit  of  Waverley,  and  the  rest  of  that  there 
rubbish."     '*  Well,  well,  Skipper,"  was  the  reply, — "  for 
a*  that,  the  loons  would  hae  been  nane  the  waur  o*  their 
kail." 

From  this  banter  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  younger 
Fei^useon  had  not  as  yet  been  told  the  Waverley  secretr-^ 
which  to  any  of  that  house  could  never  have  been  any 
mystery.  Probably  this,  or  some  similar  occasion  soon 
afterwards,  led  to  his  formal  initiation ;  for  duiing  the  many 
subsequent  years  that  the  veil  was  kept  on,  I  used  to  admire 

>  MaeneiU*s  Will  and  J  tarn. 
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the  tact  with  which,  when  in  their  topmost  high  •jinks 
hamoar,  both  '^  Captain  John"  and  ''  The  Auld  Captain*' 
eschewed  any  the  mo«t  distant  ailusion  to  the  afiiur. 

And  this  reminds  me,  that  at  the  pf*.riod  of  which  I  am 
writing,  none«of  Scott*8  own  ihmily,  except  of  course  his 
wife,  had  the  advantage  in  that  matter  of  the  Skipper.  Some 
of  them,  too,  were  apt,  like  him,  so  long  as  no  regular  con- 
fidence had  been  reposed  in  them,  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
author's  reserve  for  their  own  sport  among  friends.  Thus, 
one  morning,  just  as  Scott  was  opening  the  door  of  the 
pariour,  the  rest  of  the  party  being  already  seated  at  the 
breakfast-table,  the  Dominie  was  in  the  act  of  helping  him- 
self to  an  egg,  marked  with  a  peculiar  hieroglyphic  by  Mrs 
Thomas  Purdie,  upon  which  Anne  Scott,  then  a  lively 
rattling  girl  of  sixteen,  lisped  out,  "  That's  a  mysterious 
looking  egg,  Mr  Thomson — ^what  if  it  should  have  been 
meant  for  the  Great  Unknown  f  "  Ere  the  Dominie  could 
reply,  her  father  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  table,  and  hav- 
ing seated  himself  and  deposited  his  stick  on  the  carpet  be- 
side him,  with  a  sort  of  whispered  whistle,  "  What's  that 
Lady  Anne*s  ^  saving  ?  "  quoth  he ;  *'  I  thought  that  it  had 
been  well  known  that  the  heelavined  egg  must  be  a  soft  one 
for  the  Sherra  f  ^'  And  so  he  took  his  egg,  and  while  all 
smiled  in  silence,  poor  Anne  said  gaily,  in  the  midst  of  her 
blushes,  *'*'  Upon  my  word,  papa,  I  thought  Mr  John  Bal- 
lantyne  might  have  been  expected."  This  allusion  to 
Johnny's  glory  in  being  considered  as  the  accredited  repre- 
sentative of  Jedediah  Cleishbotham,  produced  a  laugh — ^at 
which  the  Sheriff  frowned — ^and  then  laughed  too. 

I  remember  nothing  particular  about  our  second  day's 
dinner,  except  that  it  was  then  I  first  met  my  dear  and 

^  When  playiog  in  childhood  with  the  young  ladies  of  the  Bno- 
deoch  family,  she  had  been  ovejrheard  saying  to  her  namesake 
Lady  Anne  Scott,  "  Well,  I  do  wish  I  were  Lady  Anne  too—it 
is  so  much  prettier  than  Miss ;"  thencef(Xrth  she  wss  commonly 
addressed  in  the  &mi]y  by  tiae  coveted  title. 
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honoured  friend  William  Laidlaw.     The  evening  paaaed 

rath^  more  quietly  than  the  preceding  one.     Instead  of 

the  dance  in  the  new  dining-room,  we  had  a  fuccession  of 

old  ballads  sung  to  the  harp  and  guitar  by  the  young  ladies 

of  the  house  ;  and  Scott,  when  they  seemed  to  have  done 

enough,  found  some  reason  for  taking  down  a  Tolume  of 

Crabbe,  and  read  us  one  of  his  fiivourite  tales— 

^*  Grnre  Jonas  Kindred,  ^ybil  Kindred^s  Bite, 
Waa  aix  feet  high,  and  looked  nx  inches  higher,"  ftc 

But  jollity  revived  in  full  vigour  when  the  supper-tray  was 
introduced,  and  to  cap  all  merriment,  Adam  Ferguaoo 
dismissed  us  with  the  Laird  of  Cockpen.  Lord  and  Lady- 
Melville  were  to  return  to  Melville  Castle  next  morning,  ami 
Mr  Wilson  and  I  hl^ppened  to  mention  that  we  were  engaged 
to  dine  and  sleep  at  the  seat  of  my  friend  and  relation  Mr 
Pringle  of  Torwoodlee,  on  our  way  to  Edinburgh.  Soou 
immediately  said  that  he  would  send  word  in  the  morning 
to  the  Laird,  that  he  and  Fergusson  meant  to  aocompaay 
us — such  being  the  unceremonious  style  in  which  country 
neighbours  in  Scotland  visit  each  other.  Next  day,  ac- 
cordingly, we  all  rode  over  together  to  the  "  distant  Tor" 
fcoodlee^^  of  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  distant  not  above 
five  or  six  miles  from  Abbotsford — coursing  hares  as  we 
proceeded,  but  inspecting  the  antiquities  of  the  CatraU  to 
the  interruption  of  our  sport.  We  had  anotiier  joyous 
evening  at  Torwoodlee.  Scott  and  Fergusson  returned 
home  at  night,  and  the  morning  after,  as  Wilson  and  I 
mounted  for  Edinburgh,  our  kind  old  host,  his  sides  atill 
sore  with  laughter,  remarked  that  '^  the  Sheriff  and  the 
Captain  together  were  too  much  for  any  company," 

Towards  the  end  of  this  year  Scott  received  from  Lord 
Sidmouth  the  formal  announcement  of  the  Prince  Begent^a 
desire  (which  had  been  privately  communicated  some 
months  earlier  through  the  Lord  Chief-Commissioner  Adam) 
to  confer  on  him  the  rank  of  Baronet.  When  he  first 
heard  of  the  Regent^s  intention,  he  signified  considerable 
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hesitation ;  for  it  had  not  escaped  his  observation  tiiat  snch 
aii7  sounds,  however  modestly  pec^le  may  be  disposed  to 
estmiate  them,  are  apt  to  entail  in  the  upshot  additional 
cost  opoa  their  way  of  living,  and  to  afiect  accordmgly  the 
plastic  fioKaes,  feelings,  and  habits  of  their  children.  But 
Lord  Sidmouth's  letter  happened  to  reach  him  a  few  months 
after  he  had  heard  of  the  sadden  death  of  Charles  Car- 
penter, iHio  had  bequeathed  the  reversion  of  his  fortune 
to  las  sister's  &mily ;  and  this  drcumstanoe  disposed  Scott 
to  wave  his  scruples,  cUefiy  widi  a  view  to  the  professional 
advantage  of  his  eldest  son,  who  had  by  this  time  fixed  on 
the  life  of  a  sc^er.  As  is  usually  the  cne,  the  estimate 
of  Mr  Carpoiter's  property  transmitted  on  his  death  to 
England  proved  to  have  been  an  exaggerated  one ;  and  at 
any  rate  no  one  of  Scott*s  children  lived  to  receive  any 
benefit  from  the  bequest.  Bat  it  was  thus  he  wrote  at  the 
Jme  to  Morritt : — ^^  It  would  be  easy  saying  a  parcel  of 
fine  things  about  my  contempt  of  rank,  and  so  forth ;  but 
ahhongh  I  would  not  have  gone  a  step  out  of  my  way  to 
have  asked,  or  bought,  or  be^ed,  or  borrowed  a  distinc- 
tion, which  to  me  personally  will  rather  be  inconvenient 
than  otherwise,  yet,  coming  as  it  0oes  directly  firom  the 
Kraroe  of  feudal  honours,  and  as  an  honour,  I  am  really 
fljatified  with  it ; — especially  as  it  is  intimated,  that  it  is 
his  Royal  Highnesses  pleasure  to  heat  the  oven  for  me  ex- 
pressly, without  waiting  till  he  has  some  new  batch  of 
Banmets  ready  in  dou^.  My  poor  fiiend  Carpenter^s 
bequest  to  my  family  has  taken  away  a  certain  degree  of 
mpecvmosUy,  a  necessity  of  saving  cheese-parings  and  can- 
dle-ends, which  always  looka  inconsistent  with  any  little 
pretennon  to  rank.  But  aa  things  now  stand,  Advance 
hcnners  in  the  name  of  God  and  St  Andrew  !  Remember, 
I  aaticxpate  the  jest,  '  I  like  not  such  grinning  honours  as 
9kf  Walter  hath.**  After  all,  if  one  must  speak  for  them- 
selves, I  have  my  quarters  and  emblazonments,  free  of  all 
>  Sir  Walter  Blunt— Ijf  ^in^  ffenry  /F.,  Act  V.  Scene  3. 
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stain  but  Border  theft,  and  High  Treason,  which  I  hope 
are  gentlemanlike  crimes ;  and  I  hope  Sir  Walt^  Soott 
will  not  sound  worse  than  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  though  my 
merits  are  as  much  under  his,  in  point  of  utility,  as  can 
well  be  imagined.  But  a  name  is  tomething,  and  mine  is 
the  better  of  the  two.'* 

Hb  health  pi^evented  him  £rom  going  up  to  the  fountab 
of  honour  for  more  than  a  year.  Meantime  his  building 
and  other  operations  continued  to  tax  his  resources  more 
than  he  had  calculated  upon ;  and  he  now  completed  an 
important  negotiation  with  Constable,  who  agreed  to  give 
him  bonds  for  L.  12,000  in  consideration  of  all  his  existing 
copyrights ;  namely,  whatever  shares  had  been  reserved  to 
him  in  the  earlier  poems,  and  the  whole  property  in  his  noyelfl 
down  to  the  third  series  of  Tales  of  my  Landlord  inclusiTe. 
The  deed  bduded  a  clause  by  which  Constable  waa  to  forfeit 
L.2000  if  he  ever  '*  divulged  the  name  of  the  Author  of 
Waverley  during  the  life  of  the  said  Walter  Scott,  Esq.'' 
It  is  perhaps  hardly  worth  mentaoning,  that  about  this  date 
a  London  bookseller  announced  certun  volumes  of  Grub- 
Street  manufacture,  as  *^  A  New  Series  of  the  Tales  of  my 
Landlord ;"  and  when  John  Ballantyne,  as  the  ^^  agent  fat 
the  author  of  Waverley,"  published  a  declaration  that  the 
volumes  thus  advertised  were  not  firom  that  writer's  pen, 
met  John's  declaration  by  an  audacious  rejoinder — ^impeach- 
ing his  authority,  and  asserting  that  nothing  but  the  per- 
sonal appearance  in  the  fidd  of  the  gentleman  ft>r  whom 
Ballantyne  pretended  to  act,  could  shake  his  belief  that  he 
was  himself  in  the  confidence  of  the  true  Simon  Pure. 
Hereupon  the  dropping  of  Scott's  mask  seems  to  have  been 
pronounced  advisable  by  both  Ballantyne  and  Constable. 
But  he  calmly  replied,  *^  The  Author  who  lends  himself  to 
such  a  trick  must  be  a  blockhead — let  them  publish,  and 
that  will  serve  our  purpose  better  than  anything  we  our« 
selvea  could  do."     I  have  forgotten  the  names  of  the 
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'^  tales,^  which,  being  published  accordingly,  fell  8ti]l->x>ni 
from  the  press. 

Boring  the  winter  he  appears  to  hare  made  little  pro- 
gress with  the  third  series  included  in  this  negotiation  ; — 
his  punful  sdzures  of  cramp  were  again  recurring  fre- 
quently, and  he  probably  thought*  it  better  to  allow  the 
novels  to  lie  orer  tmtil  his  health  should  be  reestablished. 
In  the  meantime  he  drew  up  a  set  of  topographical  and 
historical  essays,  which  originally  appeared  in  the  succes- 
sire  numbers  of  the  splendidly  illustrated  work,  entitled 
Frorindal  Antiquities  of  Scotland.^  But  he  did  this 
merely  to  gratify  his  own  love  of  the  subject,  and  bt*- 
cause,  well  or  ill,  he  must  be  doing  something.  He  de- 
clined all  pecuniary  recompense  ;  but  afterwards,  when  the 
soooess  of  the  publication  was  secure,  accepted  from  the 
proprietors  some  of  the  beautiful  drawings  by  Turner, 
Thomson,  and  other  artists,  which  had  been  prepared  to 
accompany  his  text.  He  also  wrote  that  winter  his  article 
on  the  Drama  for  the  Eneydopiedia  Supplement,  and  the 
reviewal  of  the  fourth  canto  of  Childe  Harold  for  the 
Quarterly. 

On  the  15th  of  February  1819,  he  witnessed  the  first 
representation,  on  the  Edinburgh  boards,  of  the  most 
meritorious  and  successful  of  all  the  TerryficationB^  though 
Teny  himself  was  not  the  manufacturer.  The  drama  of 
Rob  Roy  will  never  again  be  got  up  so  well  in  all  its  parts, 
as  it  then  was  by  William  Murray's  Company  ;  the  mana- 
ger's own  Captain  Thornton  was  excellent — and  so  was  tlie 
IhtgM  Creature  of  a  Mr  Duff — ^there  was  also  a  good 
Mattie — (about  whose  equipment,  by  the  by,  Scott  felt 
such  interest  that  he  left  his  box  between  the  acts  to  re- 
mind Mr  Murray  that  she  *^  must  have  a  mantle  with  her  lan- 
thom  '^) — but  the  great  and  unrivalled  attraction  was  the 

*  These  charming  eaaays  are  now  included  in  his  MiseellaneouM 
f^rom  Works. 
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penonification  of  BaUie  Jarvit,  by  Chftries  Maday,  wbo, 
being  himself  a  native  of  Glasgow,  entered  into  the  minnteBt 
peculiarides  of  the  character  with  high  ffusto,  and  gave  the 
west-country  dialect  in  its  most  racy  perfection.  It  wu 
extremely  diverting  to  watch  the  play  of  Soott^s  ftstivet 
during  this  admirable  fealisation  of  his  conception ;  and  I 
must  add,  that  the  behavionr  of  the  Edinburgh  audienoe 
on  an  such  occasions,  while  the  secret  of  the  novds  w» 
preserved,  reflected  great  honour  on  their  good  taste  and 
delicacy  of  feeling.  He  seldom,  in  those  days,  eartered  hk 
box  without  receiving  some  mark  of  general  respect  and 
admiration ;  but  I  never  heard  of  any  pretext  being  laid 
hold  of  to  connect  these  demonstratbns  mth  the  piece  he 
had  come  to  witness,  or,  in  short,  to  do  or  say  anything 
likely  to  interrupt  his  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  evening  in  the 
midst  of  his  fiumly  and  friends. 

This  Rob  Roy  had  a  continued  nm  of  forty-one  nights ; 
and  when  the  Bailie^s  bene6t-night  arrived,  he  reomved  an 
epistle  of  kind  congratulation  signed  Jedediah  CieiMoiham, 
and  enclosing  a  five-pound  note :  but  all  the  while,  Scott 
was  in  a  miserable  state,  and  when  he  left  Edinbuigh,  in 
March,  the  alarm  about  him  in  the  Parliament  House  was 
very  serious.  He  had  invited  me  to  visit  him  in  the  ooon- 
try  during  the  recess  ;  but  I  should  not  have  ventured  to 
keep  my  promise,  had  not  the  Ballantynes  reported  amend- 
ment towards  the  close  of  ApriL  John  then  told  me  (hat 
his  '*  illustrious  friend**  (for  so  both  the  brothers  usoally 
spoke  of  him)  was  so  much  recovered  as  to  have  resumed  his 
usual  literary  tasks,  though  with  this  dififerenoe,  that  he  now, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  found  tt  necessary  to^^enpby 
the  hand  of  another. 
N<^  He  had  now  begun  in  earnest  his  Bride  of  Lammennoor, 
and  his  amanuenses  were  William  Laidlaw  and  John  Bal- 
Umtyne  ; — of  whom  he  preferred  the  latter,  when  he  eonld 
be  at  Abbotsford,  on  account  of  the  superior  rapidity  of  his 
pen  ;  and  also  because  John  kept  his  pen  to  the  paper 
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without  interrufitioii,  and,  thongh  with  many  an  arcii  twinkle 
in  his  eyes,  and  now  and  then  an  audible  smack  of  his  lips, 
had  lesohitioii  to  work  on  like  a  well-trained  derk ;  whereas 
good  Lasdltfw  entered  with  such  keen  zest  into  the  interest 
of  the  story^  as  it  flowed  from  the  auihor^s  lips,  that  he 
oonld  not  suppress  exclamations  of  surprise  and  delight— 
Gude  keep  us  a* ! — the  like  o'  that  1— eh  sirs  I  eh  sirs  I  ^' 
so  foartk — which  did  not  promote  despatch.  I  have 
olleis  however,  in  the  sequd,  heard  both  these  secretaries 
describe  the  astonishment  with  which  they  were  equally  af- 
feeled  when  Scott  began  this  experiment.  The  affectionate 
Laidlaw  beseeching  him  to  stop  dictating,  when  his  audible 
aufferiiig  filled  every  pause,  '^  Nay,  Willie,"  he  answered, 
^^  only  see  that  the  doors  are  &st.  I  would  fain  keep  all 
the  ciy  as  well  as  all  the  wool  to  ourselves  ;  but  as  to  giv- 
ing over  work,  that  can  only  be  when  I  am  in  woollen.^* 
John  BaUaatyne  told  me,  that  after  the  first  day,  he  always 
took  care  to  have  a  dozen  of  pens  made  before  he  seated 
himself  oppoote  to  the  sofii  on  which  Scott  lay,  and  that 
though  he  often  turned  himself  on  his  pillow  with  a  groan 
of  torment,  he  usually  continued  the  sentence  in  the  same 
breath.  But  when  dialogue  of  peculiar  animation  was  in 
pFQgreflS,  spirit  seemed  to  triumph  altogether  over  matter 
— he  arose  fi»m  his  couch  and  walked  up  and  down  the 
room,  raising  and  lowering  his  voice,  and  as  it  weriQ  actmg 
the  parts.  It  was  in  this  fsshion  that  Scott  produced  the 
£Kt  greater  portion  of  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor — the 
vrhc^  of  the  Legend  of  Montrose — and  almost  the  whole 
of  Ivanhoe.  Yet  when  his  health  was  fiiirly  reestablished, 
he  disdained  to  avail  himself  of  the  power  of  dictation, 
vHuch  he  had  thus  put  to  the  sharpest  test,  but  resumed, 
and  far  many  yean  resolutely  adhered  to,  the  old  plan  of 
writing  everything  with  his  own  hand.  When  I  once, 
Minetinie  afterwards,  expressed  my  surprise  that  he  did  not 
coomilt  his  ease,  and  spare  his  eye-sight  at  all  events,  by 
occasionally  dictating,  he  answered — *^I  should  as  soon 
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tliink  of  getting  into  a  sedan-chair  while  I  can  use  my 
legs.'^ 

But  to  return  : — ^I  rode  out  to  Abbotsford  with  Jdm 
Ballantyne  towards  the  end  of  the  spring  yacation,  and 
though  he  had  warned  me  of  a  sad  change  in  Scott^s  ap* 
pearance,  it  was  far  beyond  what  I  had  been  led  to  anti- 
cipate. He  had  lost  a  great  deal  of  flesh — ^his  clothes 
hung  loose  about  him — his  countenance  was  meagre,  hag- 
gard, and  of  the  deadliest  yellow  of  the  jaundice — and  his 
hair,  which  a  few  weeks  before  had  been  but  slightly 
sprinkled  with  grey,  was  now  ahnost  Uterally  snow-white. 
His  eye,  however,  retained  its  fire  unquenched ;  indeed  it 
seemed  to  have  gained  in  brilliancy  from  the  new  langoor 
of  the  other  features ;  and  he  received  us  with  all  the  usual 
cordiality,  and  even  with  little  perceptible  diminishment  in 
the  sprightliness  of  his  manner.  He  sat  at  the  table  while 
we  dined,  but  partook  only  of  some  rice  pudding ;  and  after 
the  cloth  was«  drawn,  while  sipping  his  toast  and  water, 
pushed  round  the  bottle  in  his  old  st^ie,  and  talked  with 
easy  cheerfulness  of  the  stout  battle  he  had  fought,  and 
which  he  now  seemed  to  consider  as  won. 

*^  One  day  there  was,"  he  said,  '*  when  I  certainly  begun 
to  have  great  doubts  whether  the  mischief  was  not  getting 
at  my  mind — ^and  Til  tell  you  how  I  tried  to  reassure  my- 
self on  that  score.  I  was  quite  unfit  for  anything  like  ori- 
ginal composition ;  but  I  thought  if  I  could  turn  an  old 
German  ballad  I  had  been  reading  into  decent  rhymes,  I 
might  dismiss  my  worst  apprehensions — and  you  shall  see 
what  became  of  the  experiment."  He  then  desired  his 
daughter  Sophia  to  fetch  the  MS.  of  The  Nobk  Maringer, 
as  it  had  been  taken  down  from  his  dictation,  partly  by  her 
and  partly  by  Mr  Laidlaw,  during  one  long  and  painful 
day  while  he  lay  in  bed.  He  read  it  to  us  as  it  stood,  and 
seeing  that  both  Ballantyne  and  I  were  much  pleased  with 
the  verses,  he  said  he  should  copy  them  over, — make  them 


: 
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a  little  ^^  tighter  about  the  jointB,^* — and  gire  them  to  the 
Begwterfor  1816. 

Ihe  reading  of  thia  long  ballad,  however, — ^t  condsta 
of  fortj-three  stanzas)' — seemed  to  have  esdiansted  him :  he 
retired  to  hia  bed-room ;  and  an  hour  or  two  after,  when  we 
were  about  to  follow  his  example,  his  family  were  distressed 
hf  the  well-known  symptoms  of  another  sharp  recurrence 
of  his  affliction.  A  large  dose  of  opium  and  the  hot  bath, 
were  immediately  put  in  requisition.  His  good  ndghbour, 
Ihr  Scott  of  Damlee,  was  sent  for,  and  soon  attended ;  and 
in  the  course  of  three  or  four  hours  we  learned  that  he  was 
onoe  more  at  ease.  But  I  can  nerw  forget  the  groans 
wUcfa,  during  that  space,  his  agony  extorted  from  him. 
Well  knowing  the  iron  strength  of  his  resolution,  to  find 
him  confessing  its  extremity,  by  cries  audible  not  only  all 
over  the  house,  but  even  to  a  considerable  distance  from  it 
— ^it  may  be  supposed  that  this  was  sufficiently  alarming, 
eren  to  my  eompamon  ;  how  much  more  to  me,  who  had 
never  before  listened  to  that  voice,  except  in  the  gentle 
aooents  of  kindness  and  merriment. 

I  told  BaUantyne  that  I  saw  this  was  no  time  for  my 
nsit,  and  that  I  should  start  for  Edinburgh  again  at  an 
early  hour — ^and  begged  he  would  make  my  apologies — ^in 
the  propriety  of  which  he  acquiesced.  But  as  I  was  dress^ 
ing,  about  seven  next  morning,  Scott  himself  tapped  at  my 
door,  and  entered,  looking  better  I  thought  than  at  my 
arrival  the  day  before.  ^^  Don't  think  of  going,**  said  he ; 
^*  I  feel  hearty  this  morning,  and  if  my  devil  does  come 
back  again,  it  won*t  be  for  three  days  at  any  rate.  For 
the  present,  I  want  nothing  to  set  me  up  except  a  good 
trot  in  the  open  ur,  to  drive  away  the  accursed  vapours  of 
the  laudanum  I  was  obliged  to  swallow  last  night.  You 
have  never  seen  Yarrow,  and  when  I  have  finished  a  little 
job  I  have  with  Jocund  Johnny,  we  shall  all  take  horse 
^  See  SoottB  Poedctd  Works,  royal  8vo,  p.  618. 
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and  make  a  day  of  it/*     When  I  said  Bomething  about  a 

ride  of  twenty  miles  being  rather  a  bold  eiq>eriment  after 

such  a  night,  he  aacFwered,  that  he  had  ridden  more  thau 

forty,  a  week  before,  under  similar  circumstanoes,  and  felt 

nothing  the  worse.     He  added,  that  there  was  an  election 

on  foot,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Sir  John  Riddell  of 

RiddeU,  Member  of  Fariiament  for  the  Selkirk  district  of 

Burghs,  and  that  the  bad  health  and  absence  of  the  Duke  ot 

Buccleuch  rendered  it  quite  necessary  that  he  should  make 

exertions  on  this  occasion.     ^^  In  short,**  said  he,  laughing, 

^^  I  haye  an  errand  v^ch  I  shall  perform — and  aa  I  must 

pass  Newark,  you  had  better  not  miss  the  opportunity  of 

seeing  it  under  so  excellent  a  cicerone  as  the  old  minstx«l, 

*  Whose  withered  oheek  and  tresses  grey 
Shall  yet  see  many  a  better  day.' " 

About  eleven  o*clock,  accordingly,  he  was  mounted,  by 
the  help  of  Tom  Purdie,  upon  a  staunch  actiTe  cob,  yd^t 
Sybil  Greyj—'GJLAcdj  such  a  creature  as  is  described  in.  Mr 
Dinmont*s  Dumple — ^while  Ballantyne  sprung  into  the  saddle 
of  noble  Old  Mortality,  and  we  proceeded  to  the  town  of 
Selkirk,  where  Scott  halted  to  do  business  at  the  Sheriff- 
Clerk*s,  and  begged  us  to  move  onward  at  a  gentle  pace 
until  he  should  overtake  us.  He  came  up  by  and  by  at  a 
canter,  and  seemed  in  high  glee  with  the  tidings  he  had 
heard  about  the  canvass.  And  so  we  rode  by  Fhil^ihauii^. 
Carterhaugh,  Bowhill,  and  Newark,  he  pouring  out  all  the 
way  his  picturesque  anecdotes  of  former  times — more  espe- 
cially of  the  &tal  field  where  Montrose  was  finally  over- 
thrown by  Leslie.  He  described  the  battle  as  vividly  as  if 
he  had  witnessed  it ;  the  passing  of  the  Ettrick  at  daybreak 
by  the  Covenanting  €reneral*s  heavy  cuirassiers,  many  of 
them  old  soldiers  of  Gustavus  AdolpHus,  and  the  wild  con- 
fusion of  the  Highland  host  when  e::posed  to  their  charge 
on  an  extensive  haugh  as  flat  as  a  bowling-green.  He 
drew  us  aside  at  iSZam-meift Vfee,  to  observe  the  green  mound 
that  marics  the  resting-place  of  the  slaughtered  royalists ; 
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and  pointiiig  to  the  apparentlj  precipitoiu  mountain,  Mindi- 
moor,  OTer  which -Montrose  and  his  few  cavalien  esciq>ed, 
mentioned,  that,  rough  as  it  seemed,  his  mother  zemembered 
passing  it  in  her  early  days  in  a  coach  and  six,  on  her  way 
to  a  ball  at  Peebles — several  footmen  marching  on  either 
side  of  the  carriage  to  prop  it  up,  or  drag  it  through  bogs, 
as  the  case  mig^t  require.  He  also  gave  us,  with  all  the 
dramatic  efiect  of  one  of  his  best  chapters,  the  history  of  a 
worthy  fiunily  who,  inhabiting  at  the  time  of  the  battle  a 
cottage  on  his  own  estate,  had  treated  with  particukr 
kindness  a  young  officer  of  Leslie's  army  quartered  on  them 
for  a  night  or  two  before.  When  parting  from  them  to 
join  the  troops,  he  took  out  a  purse  of  gold,  and  told  the 
goodwoman  that  he  had  a  presentiment  he  should  not  see 
another  sun  set,  and  in  that  case  would  wish  his  money  to 
remain  in  her  kind  hands ;  but,  if  he  should  survive,  he  had 
no  doubt  she  would  restore  it  honestly.  The  young  man 
returned  mortally  wounded,  but  lingered  a  while  under  her 
roof,  and  finally  bequeathed  to  her  and  hers  his  purse  and 
his  blessing.  ^'  Such,"  he  said,  "  was  the  origin  of  the  re- 
spectable lairds  of ,  now  my  good  ndghbours." 

The  prime  object  of  this  expedition  was  to  talk  over  the 
politics  of  Selkirk  with  one  of  the  Duke  of  Buodeuch's  gi^at 
store  fimners,  who,  as  the  Sheriff  had  learned,  possessed 
private  influence  with  a  doubtful  bailie  or  deacon  among 
the  Souters.  I  forget  the  result,  if  ever  I  heard  it.  But 
next  morning,  having,  as  he  assured  us,  enjoyed  a  good 
night  in  consequence  of  this  ride,  he  invited  us  to  accom- 
pany him  on  a  similar  errand  across  Bowden  Moor,  and 
up  the  VaUey  of  the  Ayle ;  and  when  we  reached  a  parti- 
nilar  bleak  and  dreary  point  of  that  jouniey,  he  informed 
us  that  he  pero^ved  in  the  waste  below  a  wreath  of  smoke, 
which  was  the  i^poioted  signal  that  a  wavering  Souter  of 
•ome  consequence  had  agreed  to  give  him  a  personal  inter- 
riew  where  no  Whiggish  eyes  were  likely  to  observe  them ; 
— and  so,  leaving  us  on  the  road,  he  proceeded  to  thread 
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hit  way  westwards,  across  moor  and  bog,  until  we  lost  view 
of  him.  I  think  a  couple  of  hours  might  have  passed  beibfe 
he  joined  us  again,  which  was,  as  had  been  axranged,  not 
far  finom  the  village  of  T^illiwileaf  In  that  place,  too,  he 
had  some  negotiation  of  the  same  sort  to  look  after ;  and 
when  he  had  finished  it,  he  rode  with  ns  all  round  the  an- 
cient woods  of  Riddell,  but  would  not  go  near  the  house ; 
I  suppose  lest  any  of  the  afflicted  family  might  still  be  there. 
Many  were  his  lamentations  over  the  catastrophe  which  had 
just  be&llen  them.  ^*  They  are,"  he  said,  ^*  one  of  the 
most  venerable  races  in  the  south  of  Scotlandr— 4hey  weie 
here  long  before  these  glens  had  ever  heard  the  name  of 
Soulis  or  Douglas — to  say  nothing  of  Bucdendi :  they  csn 
shew  a  Pope's  bull  of  the  tenth  century,  authorizing  the 
then  Biddell  to  marry  a  relation  within  the  forbidden  de- 
grees. Here  they  have  been  for  a  thousand  years  at  least ; 
and  now  all  the  inheritance  is  to  pass  away,  hierely  because 
one  good  worthy  gentleman  would  not  be  contented  to  en- 
joy his  horses,  his  hounds,  and  his  bottle  of  daret,  like 
thirty  or  forty  predecessors,  but  must  needs  turn  scientific 
agriculturist,  take  almost  all  his  fair  estate  into  his  own 
hand,  superintend  for  himself  perhaps  a  hundred  ploughs, 
and  try  every  new  nostrum  that  has  been  tabled  by  the 
quaddsh  improvers  of  the  time.  And  what  makes  the  thing 
ten  times  more  wonderfiil  is,  that  he  kept  day-book  and 
ledger,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  as  accurately  as  if  he  had  been  a 
cheesemonger  in  the  Grassmaiket."  Some  of  the  most  re- 
markable circumstances  in  Scott's  own  subsequent  life  have 
made  me  often  recall  this  conversation — ^with  more  wonder 
than  he  expressed  about  the  ruin  of  the  Kddells. 

I  remember  he  told  us  a  world  of  stories,  some  tragical, 
some  comical,  about  the  old  lairds  of  this  dme-honoured 
fineage;  and  among  others,  that  of  the  seven  Bibles 
and  the  seven  bottles  of  ale,  which  be  afterwards  inserted 
in  a  note  to  a  novel  then  in  progress.'  He  was  also  fuD  of 
'  See  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor^  Note  tQ  chap.  ait. 
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anecdotes  about  a  friend  of  his  father's,  a  minister  of  Lil- 
liedeaf,  who  reigned  for  two  generations  the  most  poptdar 
preacher  in  Teviotdale :  bat  I  forget  the  orator's  name. 
When  the  original  of  Saundera  Fairford  congratulated  him 
in  hk  latter  days  on  the  undiminished  authority  he  sdU 
maintained — eyery  kirk  in  the  neighbourhood  being  left 
emptjr  when  it  was  known  he  was  to  mount  the  tent  at  any 
country  sacrament— the  shrewd  diyine  answered,  ^*  Indeed, 
Mir  Walter,  I  sometimes  think  it's  vera  surprising.  Hiere's 
aye  a  talk  of  this  or  that  wonderfully  gifted  young  man  frae 
the  college ;  but  whencTer  I  'm  to  be  at  the  same  occanon 
with  ony  o'  them,  I  e*en  mount  the  white  horse  in  the  Be- 
vvlations,  and  he  dings  them  a'.'' 

Thus  Scott  amused  himself  and  us  as  we  jogged  home- 
wards :  and  it  was  the  same  the  following  day,  when  (no 
election  matters  pressing)  he  rode  with  us  to  the  western 
peak  of  the  Eildon  lulls,  that  he  might  show  me  the  whole 
panorama  of  his  Teviotdaie,  and  expound  the  direction  of 
the  various  passes  by  which  the  ancient  forayen  made  their 
way  into  England,  and  tell  the  names  and  the  histories  of 
many  a  monastic  chapel  and  baronial  peel,  now  moulder- 
ing in  glens  and  dingles  that  escape  the  eye  of  the  traveller 
on  the  highways.  Among  other  objects  on  which  he  de- 
scanted with  particular  interest,  were  the  ruins  of  the  earli- 
est residenoe  of  the  Kerrs  of  Cessford,  so  often  opposed  in 
arms  to  his  own  chieftains  of  Branksome,  and  a  desolate 
little  kiric  on  the  adjoining  moor,  where  the  Dukes  of  Roz- 
burghe  are  stSl  buried  in  the  same  vault  with  the  hero  who 
fell  at  Turn-again.  Turning  to  the  northward,  he  shewed 
us  the  crags  and  tower  of  Smiulholme,  and  behind  it  the 
shattered  fragment  of  Ercildoune  —  and  repeated  some 
pretty  stanzas  ascribed  to  the  last  of  the  real  wandering 
minstrels  of  this  district,  by  name  Bum ; — 

**  Bing  Ercildoune,  «nd  Cowdenknowes, 
Whers  Holmes  had  ince  commanding,**  &c 

That  night  he  had  again  an  attack  of  his  cramp,  but  not 
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80  aerious  as  the  former.  Next  morning  he  waa  again  at 
work  with  BaUantyne  at  an  early  hour ;  and  when  I  parted 
from  him  after  breakfast,  he  spoke  cheerfblly  of  being  aooo 
in  Edinbm^h  for  the  usual  bufflneas  of  his  Court.  I  left 
him,  howerer,  with  dark  prognosdcattona ;  and  the  circum- 
stances  of  this  little  visit  to  Abbotsford  have  no  doubt  dwelt 
on  my  mind  the  more  distinctly,  from  my  having  observed 
and  listened  to  him  throughout  under  the  painful  feeling 
that  it  might  very  probably  be  my  last. 

Yl^thin  a  few  days  he  heard  tidings,  perhaps  as  hea;vy  as 
ever  reached  him.  His  ever  steadfast  friend,  to  whom  he 
looked  up,  moreover,  with  the  feelings  of  the  true  old  bor- 
der clansman,  Charles  Duke  of  Bucdeuch,  died  on  the  20th 
of  April  at  Lisbon.  Captain  Adam  Fergusson  had  aooom- 
panied  the  Duke,  whose  health  had  for  yean  been  breaking, 
to  the  scene  of  his  own  old  campaigns :  he  now  attended 
his  Grace's  remains  to  England ;  and  bn  landing  received 
a  letter,  in  which  Scott  said : — ^*  I  have  had  another  ei^ 
days'  visit  of  my  disorder,  which  has  confined  me  chiefly  to 
my  bed.  It  will  perhaps  shade  off  into  a  mild  chronic  com- 
plaint— ^if  it  returns  frequently  with  the  same  violence,  I 
shall  break  up  by  degrees,  and  follow  my  dear  chief.  .  I 
thank  Gk>d  I  can  look  at  this  possibility  without  mudi  an- 
xiety, and  without  a  shadow  of  fear." 

On  the  1 1th  of  May  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  was 
present  at  the  opening  of  the  Court ;  when  all  who  saw 
him  were  as  much  struck  as  I  had  been  at  Abbotsford  with 
the  change  in  his  appearance.  He  was  unable  to  penist 
in  attendance  at  the  Clerks'  table — for  several  weeks  after- 
wards I  think  he  seldom  if  ever  attempted  it ;  and  I  well 
remember  that,  when  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor  and  Le> 
gend  of  Montrose  at  length  came  out  (which  was  on  the 
1 0th  of  June),  he  was  known  to  be  confined  to  bed,  and 
the  book  was  received  amidst  the  deep  general  impression 
that  we  should  see  no  more  of  that  parentage. 

**  Hie  Bride  of  Lammermoor'*  (says  James  Ballantyne) 
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^  was  not  only  written,  but  published  before  Mr  Soott  was 
able  to  rise  from  his  bed ;  and  he  assured  me  that  when  it 
was  ficBt  put  into  his  hands  in  a  oomplete  shape,  he  did  not 
recollect  one  single  incident,  dian^cter,  or  conyersation  it 
contained.  He  did  not  desire  me  to  understand,  nor  did  I 
imdervtand,  that  his  illness  had  erased  fix>m  his  memory  the 
original  incidents  of  the  story,  with  which  he  had  been  ac- 
quainted from  his  boyhood.  These  remained  rooted  where 
they  had  ever  been ;  or,  to  speak  more  explicitly,  he  remem- 
bered the  general  facts  of  the  esustenoe  of  the  £itherand 
mother,  of  the  son  and  daughter,  of  the  rival  lovers,  of  the 
compulsory  marriage,  and  the  attack  made  by  the  bride  upon 
the  hapless  brid^;room,  with  the  general  catastrophe  of  the 
whole.  All  these  things  he  recollected  just  as  he  did  before 
he  took  to  his  bed:  but  he  literally  recollected  nothing  else — 
not  a  aing^e  character  woven  by  the  romancer,  not  one  of  the 
many  scenes  and  points  of  humour,  nor  anything  with  which 
he  was  connected  as  the  writer  of  the  work.  *  For  a  long 
time,'  he  said,  *•  I  fdt  myself  very  uneasy  in  the  course  of 
my  reading,  lest  I  should  be  startled  by  meeting  something 
altogether  glaring  and  fantasdc.  However,  I  recollected 
that  yon  had  been  the  printer,  and  I  felt  sure  that  you 
would  not  have  permitted  anything  of  this  sort  to  pass.' 

*  Well,*  I  said,  *  upon  the  whole,  how  did  you  like  it  ?' — 

*  Why,'  he  said,  ^  as  a  whole,  I  felt  it  monstrous  gross  and 
grotesque ;  but  still  the  worst  of  it  made  me  laugh,  and  I 
trusted  the  good-natured  public  would  not  be  less  indul- 
genu'  I  do  not  think  I  ever  ventured  to  lead  to  the  dis- 
CDSsiofi  of  this  singular  phenomenon  again ;  but  yon  may 
depend  upon  it,  that  what  I  have  now  said  is  as  distinctly 
reported  as  if  it  had  been  taken  down  in  short-hand  at  the 
moment ;  I  believe  you  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that 
the  history  of  the  human  mind  contains  nothing  more  won- 
deribl." 

One  day,  soon  after  he  reappeared  in  the  Fariiament- 
iloose,  he  asked  me  to  walk  home  with  him.     He  moved 
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Imnguidly,  and  said,  if  he  w«re  to  stay  in  town  many  days, 
he  must  send  for  Sybil  Grey ;  but  his  oonTersation  was 
heart-whole;  and,  in  particular,  he  laughed  till,  despite 
his  weakness,  the  stick  was  flourishing  in  his  hand,  OTer 
the  following  almost  incredible  specimen  of  the  eleventh 
Eari  of  Buchan. 

Hearing  one  morning  shortly  before  this  time,  that  Soott 
was  actually  in  extremis^  the  Eari  proceeded  to  Castle  Street, 
and  found  the  knocker  tied  up.  He  then  descradedto  the 
door  in  the  area,  and  was  there  received  by  honest  Peter 
Mathieson,.  whose  £ioe  seemed  to  confirm  the  woiiil  tidings, 
for  in  truth  his  master  was  ill  enough.  Peter  told  his 
lordship  that  he  had  the  strictest  orders  to  admit  no 
visitor ;  but  the  Earl  would  take  no  denial,  pushed  the 
bashful  coachman  ande,  and  elbowed  his  way  up  stairs  to 
the  door  of  Scott^s  bedchamber.  He  had  his  fingers  vftm 
the  handle  before  Peter  could  give  waniing  to  Miss  Scott ; 
and  when  she  i^peared  to  remonstrate  against  such  an  in- 
trusion, he  patted  her  on  the  head  like  a  child,  and  pv^ 
sisted  in  his  purpose  of  entering  the  siek-room  so  ttrena- 
ously,  that  the  young  lady  found  it  necessary  to  bid  Peter 
see  the  Earl  down  stairs  again,  at  whatever  damage  to  his 
dignity.  Peter  accordingly,  after  trying  all  his  eloquenoa 
in  vain,  gave  the  tottering,  bustling,  old,  meddlesome  cox- 
comb a  single  shove, — as  respectfiil,  doubt  not,  as  a  shor^ 
can  ever  be, — and  he  aoc^ted  that  hint,  and  made  ar  rapid 
exit.  Scott,  meanwhile,  had  heard  the  confusion,  and  at 
length  it  was  explained  to  him ;  when  fearing  that  Petard 
gripe  might  have  injured  Lord  Bochan^s  feeble  penon,  he 
derired  James  Ballantyne,  who  had  been  sitting  by  his  bed, 
to  follow  the  old  man  home — make  him  comprehend,  if  bt 
could,  that  the  family  were  in  such  bewilderment  of  alann 
that  the  ordinary  rules  of  civility  were  out  of  the  question 
— and,  in  fine,  inquire  what  had  been  the  object  of  hit 
Ixirdship^s  intended  visit.  James  proceeded  foirdiwith  to 
the  EarPs  house  in  Gor^rge  Street,  and  found  him  stmtting 
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about  hifl  libnuy  in  a  towering  indignation.  Ballant}iie'f 
elaborate  demonstrations  of  respect,  however,  by  degrees 
softened  him,  and  he  ccmdesoended  to  expLun  himself.  ^^  I 
wished,"  said  he,  ^'  to  embrace  Walter  Scott  before  he  died, 
and  inform  him  that  I  had  long  considered  it  as  a  satis&c- 
toiy  drcnmstance  that  he  and.  I  were  destined  to  rest  to- 
gedier  in  the  same  place  of  sepnldire.  The  principal 
thing,  howeyer,  was  to  relieTe  his  mind  as  to  the  airange- 
ments  of  his  iimeral — ^to  show  him  a  plan  which  I  had  pre- 
pared for  the  procession — and,  in  a  word,  to  aasnre  him 
that  I  Uxk  upon  myself  the  whole  conduct  of  the  ceremo- 
nial at  Diybur^.'*  He  then  exhibited  to  Ballantyne  a 
fmnal  programme,  in  which,  as  may  be  supposed,  the  pre- 
dominant feature  was  not  Walter  Scott,  but  David  Earl  of 
Baohan.  It  had  been  settled,  inter  a2ta,  that  the  said  Earl 
was 'to  pronounce  an  eulogium  over  the  grave,  after  the 
fiMhkm  of  French  Academicians  in  the  Pere  la  Chaise, 

And  this  was  the  elder  brother  of  Thomas  and  Henry 
Knkine !  But  the  story  is  well  known  of  his  boasting  one 
day  to  the  late  Duchess  of  Grordon  of  the  extraordinary 
talents  of  his  family — when  her  unscrupulous  Grace  asked 
him,  veiy  coolly,  whether  the  wit  had  not  come  by  the 
mother,  and  been  all  settled  on  the  younger  branches  ? 

I  must  not  forget  to  set  down  what  Sophia  Scott  after- 
wards told  me  of  her  Other's  conduct  upon  one  night  in 
June,  when  he  really  did  despair  of  himself.  He  then 
called  his  children  about  his  bed,  and  took  leave  of  them 
with  solemn  tenderness.  After  giving  them,  one  by  one, 
such  advice  as  suited  their  yean  and  characters,  he  added, 
— ^*  For  myself,  my  dean,  I  am  unconscious  of  ever  having 
done  any  man  an  injury,  or  omitted  any  &ir  opportunity 
Off  doing  any  man  a  benefit.  I  well  know  that  no  human 
life  can  appear  otherwise  than  weak  and  filthy  in  the  eyes 
of  God :  but  I  rely  on  the  merits  and  intercession  of  our 
Redeemer.**  He  then  laid  his  hand  on  their  heads,  and 
God  bless  yon  1    Live  so  that  you  may  aU  h<^  to 
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meet  each  other  in  a  better  place  hereafter.  And  now 
leave  me,  that  I  may  turn  my  &ce  to  the  wall.*'  TImt 
obeyed  him ;  bnt  he  presently  fell  into  a  deep  sleep ;  and 
when  he  awoke  from  it  after  many  hours,  the  crisis  of  ex- 
treme danger  was  felt  by  himself,  and  pronounced  by  his 
physician,  to  have  been  overcome. 

The  Tales  of  the  Third  Series  would  have  been  read 
with  indulgence,  had  they  needed  it;  for  the  painful  cir- 
curastances  under  which  they  must  have  been  prodaoed 
were  in  part  known  wherever  an  English  new^MLper  made 
its  way ;  but  I  believe  that,  except  in  typical  enron, 
from  the  author^s  inability  to  correct  proof-sheeta,  no 
one  ever  affected  to  perceive  in  either  work  the  siigfat- 
est  symptom  of  his  malady.  Dugald  Dalgetty  was  placed  by 
acclamation  in  the  same  rank  with  Bailie  Jarvie — a  con- 
ception equally  new,  just,  and  humorous,  and  worked  out 
in  all  the  details,  as  if  it  had  fonned  the  luxurious  enter- 
tainment  of  a  chair  as  easy  as  was  ever  shaken  by  Rabelais; 
and  though  the  character  of  Montrose  himself  aeemed 
hardly  to  have  been  treated  so,  fully  as  the  subject  meritedr 
the  accustomed  rapidity  of  the  novelist^s  executioii  would 
have  been  enough  to  account  for  any  such  defect.  Cal^ 
Balderstone — (tiie  hero  of  one  of  the  many  ludicrous  de- 
lineations which  he  owed  to  the  late  Lord  Haddington) — 
was  pronounced  at  the  time,  by  more  than  one  critic,  a  mere 
caricature ;  and,  though  he  himself  would  never,  in  after 
days  admit  this  censure  to  be  just,  he  allowed  that  ^^  he 
might  have  sprinkled  rather  too  much  paisley  over  his 
chicken.*'  But  even  that  blemish,  for  I  grant  that  I  think 
it  a  serious  one,  could  not  disturb  the  profound  interest 
and  pathos  of  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor — ^to  my  dukcy  the 
most  pure  and  powerful  of  all  the  tragedies  that  Soottever 
penned. 

Tliese  volumes,  as  was  mentioned,  came  out  before  the 
middle  of  June ;  and  though  at  that  moment  he  was  una- 
ble to  quit  his  room,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  make  all 
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rsngements  as  to  aaotlier  romance.  Kay,  though  has  con- 
dition still  required  an  amanuensis,  he  had  advanced  con- 
siderably in  the  new  work  before  the  Session  closed  in  July. 
Hiat  he  felt  much  more  security  as  to  his  health  by  that 
timef  must  be  inferred  fiorn  his  then  allowing  his  son  Walter 
to  proceed  to  Ireland  to  join  the  1 8th  regiment  of  Hussars. 
The  Comet  was  only  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age  ; 
and  the  fiuhion  of  education  in  Scotland  is  such,  that  he 
bad  scarcely  ever  slept  a  night  under  a  difierent  roof  from 
his  parents,  until  this  separation  occurred.  He  had  been 
treated  finom  his  cradle  with  all  the  indulgence  that  a  man 
of  sense  can  ever  permit  himself  to  show  to  any  of  his  chil- 
dren ;  and  for  several  years  he  had  now  been  his  father^s 
dally  companion  in  all  his  out-of-doors  oocupadons  and 
amusements.  The  parting  was  a  painful  one :  but  Scott's 
ambition  centred  in  the  heir  of  his  name,  and  instead  of 
frnhleas  pinings  and  lamendngs,  he  henceforth  made  it  his 
cODstant  business  to  keep  up  such  a  frank  correspondence 
with  the  young  man  as  might  enable  himself  to  exert  over 
him,  when  at  a  distance,  the  gentle  influence  of  kindness, 
experience,  and  wisdom.  The  series  of  his  letters  to  his 
son  is,  in  my  opinion,  by  &r  the  most  interesting  and  valu- 
able, as  respects  the  personal  character  and  temper  of  the 
writer.  His  manly  kindness  to  his  boy,  whether  he  is  ex- 
pressing approbation  or  oenaure  of  his  conduct,  is  a  model 
for  the  parent ;  and  his  practical  wisdom  was  of  that  libe- 
ral order,  based  on  such  comprehensive  views  of  man  and 
the  worid,  that  I  am  persuaded  it  will  often  be  found  avail- 
able to  the  circumstances  of  their  own  various  cases,  by 
yoimg  men  of  whatever  station  or  profession. 

Abbotflford  had,  in  the  ensuing  autumn,  the  honour  of  a 
visit  finom  Prince  Leopold,  now  King  of  Belgium,  who  had 
been  often  in  Scott^s  company  in  Paris  in  1815  ;  and  his 
Royal  Highness  was  followed  by  many  other  distinguished 
guests ;  none  of  whom,  from  what  they  saw,  would  have 
doubted  that  the  masons  and  foresters  fully  occupied  their 
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ho8t*8  time.  He  was  all  the  while,  however,  making  steady 
progress  with  his  Ivanhoe — and  that  although  he  was  lo 
far  from  entire  recovery,  that  Mr  Laidlaw  continued  to  pro- 
duce most  of  the  MS.  from  his  dictation. 

The  approach  of  winter  brought  a  ver^r  alarming  aspect 
of  things  in  our  manufkcturing  districts ;  and  there  wai 
throughout  Scotland  a  general  revival  of  the  old  volunteer 
spirit.  Scott  did  not  now  dream  of  rejoining  the  light 
Horse  of  Edinburgh,  which  he  took  much  pleasure  in  see- 
ing re-organized ;  but  in  conjunction  with  his  neighbour 
the  laird  of  Gala,  he  planned  the  raising  of  a  body  of  Bor- 
der Sharpshooters,  and  was  highly  gratified  by  the  reaifi- 
ness  with  which  a  hundred  young  men  from  his  own  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  sent  in  their  names,  making  no 
condition  but  that  the  Sheriff  himself  should  be  the 
commandant.  He  was  very  willing  to  accept  that  stipula- 
tion ;  and  Laidlaw  was  instantlv  directed  to  look  out  for  a 
stalwart  charger,  a  fit  successor  for  the  Brown  Adams  of 
former  days.  But  the  progress  of  disafiecdon  was  arrested 
before  this  scheme  could  be  carried  into  e^tecution.  It  was 
in  the  midst  of  that  alarm  that  he  put  forth  the  brief,  hut 
beautiful  series  of  papers  entitled  The  Visionary, 

In  December  he  had  an  extraordinary  accumulatioD  of 
distress  in  his  family  circle.     Within  ten  days  he  lost  hi* 
unde  Dr  Rutherford ;  his  dear  aunt  Christian  Rutherford; 
and  his  excellent  mother.     On  her  death  he  says  to  Ladr 
Louisa  Stuart  (who  had  seen  and  been  much  pleased  with 
the  old  lady)  : — "  If  I  have  been  able  to  do  anything  in  the 
way  of  painting  the  past  times,  it  is  very  much  from  the  stu- 
dies with  which  she  presented  me.     She  connected  a  long 
period  of  time  with  the  present  generation,  for  she  remem- 
bered, and  had  oflen  spoken  with,  a  person  who  perfectly 
recollected  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  and  Oliver  Cromweirs 
subsequent  entry  into  Edinburgh.     She  preserved  her  fiunl- 
ties  to  the  very  day  before  her  final  illness ;  for  our  friends 
Mr  and  Mrs  Scott  of  Harden  visited  her  on  the  Sundsy, 
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and,  commg  to  our  hotuie  after,  were  eicpreeaing  their  mirpriMi 
at  the  alertness  of  her  mind,  and  the  pleasure  which  she  had 
in  talking  oyer  both  ancient  and  modem  events.  She  had 
told  them  with  great  accuracy  the  real  story  of  the  Bride 
of  Lammermuir,  and  pointed  out  wherein  it  differed  from 
the  novel.  She  had  all  the  names  of  the  parties,  and  de- 
tailed (for  she  was  a  great  genealogist)  their  connexion  with 
existing  families.  On  the  subsequent  Monday  she  was 
fltrnck  with  a  paralytic  affection,  suffered  little,  and  that 
with  the  utmost  patience ;  and  what  was  God's  reward,  and 
a  great  one  to  her  innocent  and  benevolent  life,  she  never 
knew  that  her  brother  and  sister,  the  last  thirty  years 
younger  than  herself,  had  trodden  the  dark  path  before 
her.  She  was  a  strict  economist,  which  she  said  enabled 
her  to  be  liberal ;  out  of  her  little  income  of  about  L.30C 
a-year,  she  bestowed  at  least  a  third  in  well-chosen  chari- 
ties, and  with  the  rest  lived  like  a  gentlewoman,  and  even 
with  hospitality  more  general  than  seemed  to  suit  her  age ; 
yet  I  could  never  prevail  on  her  to  accept  of  any  assistance. 
Yoo  cannot  conceive  how  affecting  it  was  to  me  to  see  the 
little  preparation  of  presents  which  she  had  assorted  for  the 
New  Year^for  she  was  a  great  observer  of  the  old  fiishions 
of  her  period — and  to  think  that  the  kind  heart  was  cold 
which  delighted  in  all  these  acts  of  kindly  affection." 

Hiere  is  in  the  library  at  Abbotsfbrd  a  fine  copy  of  Bas- 
kerville*s  folio  Bible,  two  volumes,  printed  at  Cambridge 
in  1763  ;  and  there  appears  on  the  blank  leaf,  in  the  trem- 
bling handwriting  of  Scott^s  mother,  this  inscription — ^^  To 
mjf  dear  Am,  Walter  Scott^  from  his  affectionate  Mother^ 
Anne  Rutherford — January  1«(,  1 81 9."  Under  these  words 
her  son  has  written  as  follows : — *^  This  Bible  was  the  giA 
of  my  grandfather  Dr  John  Rutherford,  to  my  mother,  and 
presented  by  her  to  me ;  being  alas !  the  last  gift  which  1 
was  to  receive  from  that  excellent  parent,  and,  as  I  verily 
believe,  the  thing  which  she  most  loved  in  the  world, — ^not 
only  in  humble  veneration  of  the  sacred  contents,  but  as 
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the  dearest  pledge  of  her  fiither's  sfbctioii  to  her.  A$ 
such  she  gave  it  to  me ;  and  as  sach  I  bequeath  it  to  those 
who  may  represent  me — dutfging  them  carefully  to  presenre 
the  same,  in  memory  of  those  to  whom  it  has  belonged. 
1820." 

On  the  18th  of  December,  while  his  house  was  thus  sad- 
dened, appeared  his  Ivanhoe,  It  was  received  throngfaout 
England  with  a  more  clamorous  delight  than  any  of  the 
Scotch  novels  had  been.  The  volumes  (three  in  number) 
were  now,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  post  8vo  form,  with  a 
finer  paper  than  hitherto,  the  press-work  much  more  ele- 
gant, and  the  price  accordingly  raised  firom  eight  shillingf 
the  volume  to  ten ;  yet  the  copies  sold  in  this  original  thvp^ 
were  twelve  thousand. 

I  ought  to  have  mentioned  sooner,  that  the  original  in- 
tention was  to  bring  out  Ivanhoe  as  the  production  of  a 
new  hand,  and  that  to  assist  this  impression,  the  work  was 
printed  in  a  size  and  manner  unlike  the  preceding  ones ; 
but  Constable,  when  the  day  of  publication  approached; 
remonstrated  against  this  experiment,  and  it  was  accord- 
ingly abandoned. 

The  reader  has  ahneady  been  told  that  Scott  dictated  the 
greater  part  of  this  romance.  The  portion  of  the  MS. 
which  is  his  own,  appears,  however,  not  only  as  well  and 
firmly  executed  as  that  of  any  of  the  Tales  of  my  Landlord, 
but  distinguished  by  having  still  fewer  erasures  and  inter- 
Imeations,  and  also  by  being  in  a  smaller  hand.  The  fiag- 
ment  is  beautiful  to  look  at — many  pages  together  without 
one  alteration.  It  is,  I  suppose,  superfluous  to  add,  that 
in  no  instance  did  Scott  re-write  his  prose  before  send- 
ing it  to  the  press.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  case 
with  his  poetry,  the  world  uniformly  received  the  prima 
cura  of  the  novelist. 

As  a  work  of  art,  Ivanhoe  is  perhaps  the  first  of  all 
Saott's  efforts,  whether  in  prose  or  in  verse ;  nor  have  tba 
strength  and  splendour  of  his  imagination  been  displayed 
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to  hi^er  advantage  than  in  some  of  the  scenes  of  this  ro- 
mance. But  I  beUeve  that  no  reader  who  is  capable  of 
thoroughly  comprehending  the  author's  Scotch  character 
and  Scotch  dialogue  will  ever  place  eren  lyanhoe,  as  a 
work  of  genius,  on  the  same  level  with  Waverley;  Guy 
BCannering,  or  the  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian. 

The  introduction  of  the  charming  Jewess  and  her  fiither 
originated,  I  find,  in  a  oonrersation  that  Scott  held  with 
his  friend  Skene  during  the  severest  season  of  his  bodil^r 
sufoings  in*  the  early  part  of  this  year.  "  Mr  Skene,"  sa}'8 
that  gentleman's  wife,  *^  sitting  by  his  bedade,  and  trying 
to  amuse  him  as  well  as  he  could  in  the  intervals  ok  pain, 
happened  to  get  on  the  subject  of  the  Jews,  as  he  had  ob- 
served thent  when  he  spent  some  tame  in  Germany  in  his 
youth.  Their  situation  had  naturally  made  a  stronir  im- 
pn»on;  for  in  tlKX»  day.  they  >«tabed  their  own  dn» 
and  manners  entire,  and  were  treated  with  considerable 
ansterity  by  their  Christian  neighbours,  being  still  locked 
up  at  night  in  their  own  quarter  by  great  gates ;  and  Mr 
Skene,  partly  in  seriousness,  but  partly  from  the  mere  wish 
to  turn  his  mind  at  the  moment  upon  something  that  mi^t 
occupy  and  divert  it,  suggested  that  a  group  of  Jews  would 
be  an  interesting  feature  if  he  could  contrive  to  bring  them 
into  his  next  novel."  Upon  the  appearance  of  Ivanhoe, 
he  reminded  Mr  Skene  of  this  conversation,  and  said, 
'^  Ton  will  find  this  book  owes  not  a  little  to  your  German 
remmiscences. 

By  the  way,  before  Ivanhoe  made  its  appearance,  I  had 
myself  been  formally  admitted  to  the  author's  secret ;  but 
had  he  favoured  me  with  no  such  confidence,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  me  to  doubt  that  I  had  been  present 
some  months  before  at  the  conversation  which  suggested, 
and  indeed  sp^yplied  all  the  materials  of,  one  of  its  most 
^mnamg  chapters.  I  allude  to  that  in  which  our  Saxon 
terms  for  animals  m  the  field,  and  our  Koiman  equivalents 
tat  them  as  they  appear  on  the  table,  and  so  on,  are  ex- 
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plained  and  commented  x>n.  All  thia  Scott  owed  to  tlie 
after-dinner  talk  one  day  in  Castle  Street  of  his  old  friead 
Mr  William  Clerk, — ^who,  among  other  degant  pursuits, 
has  cultivated  the  science  of  philology  very  deeply. 

I  cannot  oondnde  without  observing  that  the  publicatMNi 
of  Ivanhoe  marks  the  most  brilliant  epoch  in  Soott^s  history 
as  the  literary  favourite  of  his  contemporaries.  .With  the 
novel  which  he  next  put  forth,  the  immftdiate  sale  of  these 
works  began  gradually  to  decline ;  and  though,  even  when 
that  had  reached  its  lowest  dedenmon,  it  was  still  fiur  abovv 
the  most  ambitious  dreams  of  any  other  novelist,  yet  the 
publishers  were  afraid  the  announcement  of  anything  like 
a  &lling-off  might  cast  a  damp  over  the  spirits  of  the 
author.  He  was  allowed  to  remain  for  severa^years  under 
the  impression  that  whatever  novel  he*  threw  off  commanded 
at  once  the  old  triumphant  sale  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand, 
and  was  afterwards,  when  induded  in  the  oollecdve  edition, 
to  be  drculated  in  that  shape  also  as  widdy  as  Warerley  or 
Ivanhoe.  In  my  opinion,  it  would  have  been  very  unwise  in 
the  booksellers  to  give  Scott  any  unfavourable  tidings  npon 
such  subjects  after  the  commencement  of  the  malady  which 
proved  fatal  to  him, — ^for  that  from  the  first  shook  hii 
mind ;  but  I  think  they  took  a  false  measure  of  the  man 
when  they  hesitated  to  tdl  him  exactly  how  the  matter 
stood,  throughout  1820  and  the  three  or  four  following 
years,  when  his  intellect  was  as  vigorous  as  it  ever  had 
been,  and  his  heart  as  courageous;  and  I  regret  their 
scruples  (among  other  reasons),  because  the  years  now 
mentioned  were  the  most  costly  ones  in  his  life ;  and  ibr 
every  twdvemonths  in  which  any  man  allows  himself,  or  is 
encouraged  by  others,  to  proceed  in  a  course  of  unwiw 
expenditure,  it  becomes  proportionably  more  difficult  for 
him  to  puU  up  when  the  mistake  is  at  length  detected  or 
recognised. 

In  the  correspondence  of  this  winter  [1 819-1820],  there 
occurs  frequent  mention  of  the  Prince  Gustavus  Vasa,  wiio 
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spent  some  months  in  Edinburgh,  and  his  Royal  HighnesB^s 
aooomplished  attendant,  the  Baron  Poller.  I  met  them  often 
in  Castle  Street,  and  remember  as  especiallj  interesting  the 
first  evening  that  they  dined  there.  The  only  portrait  in 
Soott^s  Edinburgh  dining-room  was  one  of  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden,  and  he  was  struck,  as  indeed  every  one  must  have 
been,  with  the  remarkable  resemblance  which  the  exiled 
Princess  air  and  features  presented  to  the  hero  of  his  race. 
Toong  Gustavus,  on  his  part,  hung  with  keen  and  melan- 
choly enthusiasm  on  his  host^s  anecdotes  of  the  expedition 
of  Charles  Edward.  The  Prince,  accompanied  by  Scott 
and  myself,  witnessed  the  ceremonial  of  the  proclamation 
of  King  Greorge  IV.  on  the  2d  of  February,  at  the  Cross, 
from  a  window  over  Mr  Constable's  shop  in  the  High 
Street ;  and  on  that  occasion  also  the  air  of  sadness  that 
mixed  in  his  features  with  eager  curiosity  was  very  affect- 
ing. Scott  explained  all  the  details  to  him,  not  without 
many  lamentations  over  the  barbarity  of  the  Auld  Reekie 
bailies,  who  had  removed  the  beautiful  Gothic  Cross  itself, 
for  the  sake  of  widening  the  thorough&re.  The  weather 
was  fine,  the  sun  shone  bright ;  and  the  antique  tabards  of 
the  heralds,  the  trumpet  notes  of  God  save  the  Kingy  and 
the  hearty  cheerings  of  the  immense  uncovered  multitude 
that  filled  the  noble  old  street,  produced  altogether  a  scene 
of  great  splendour  and  solemnity.  The  Royal  Exile  sur- 
veyed it  with  a  flushed  cheek  and  a  watery  eye,  and  Scott^ 
observing  his  emotion,  withdrew  with  me  to  another  win- 
dow, whispering  *^  poor  lad !  poor  lad !  God  help  him.'* 
Later  in  the  season  the  Prince  spent  a  few  days  at  Abboto- 
ford,  where  he  was  received  with  at  least  as  much  reve- 
rence as  any  eldest  son  of  a  reigning  sovereign  could  have 
been.  He  gave  Scott^  at  parting,  a  seal,  which  he  almost 
constantly  used  ever  after. 

About  the  middle  of  February — it  having  been  ere  that 
dme  arranged  that  I  should  many  his  eldest  daughter  in 
the  course  of  tlie  spring, — I  accompanied  him  and  part  of 
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his  fiumly  cm  one  of  those  fljing  visits  to  Abbotsford,  with 
which  he  often  indulged  himself  on  a  Satordij  during  teim. 
Upon  sudi  oocaaoQs  Soott  appeared  at  the  nsoal  hour  in 
Court,  but  wearing,  instead  of  the  officaal  suit  of  Uack,  his 
country  morning  dress — ^green  jacket  and  so  forth — ondcr 
the  derk^s  gown ;  a  lioenoe  of  which  many  gentlemen  of 
the  long  robe  had  been  accustomed  to  arail  themaelves  in 
the  days  of  his  youth — it  being  then  considered  as  the 
authentic  badge  that  they  were  hkirds  as  well  as  lawyers — 
but  which,  to  use  the  dialect  of  the  place,  had  fidlen  into 
desuetude  before  I  knew  the  Parliament  House.  He  was, 
I  think,  one  of  the  two  or  three,  or  at  most  the  half-dosen, 
who  still  adhered  to  this  privilege  of  their  order ;  and  it 
has  now,  in  all  likelihood,  become  quite  obsolete,  like  the 
ancient  custom,  a  part  of  the  same  system,  for  all  Scotch 
barristers  to  appear  without  gowns  or  wigs,  and  in  ooloared 
clothes,  when  upon  circuit.  At  noon,  when  the  Court 
broke  up,  Peter  Mathieson  was  sure  to  be  in  attendance  in 
the  Parliament  Close,  and  five  minutes  after,  the  gown 
had  been  tossed  off,  and  Scott,  rubbing  his  hands  for  {^ee, 
was  under  weigh  for  Tweedside.  On  this  occasion,  he  was, 
of  course,  id  mourning ;  but  I  have  thought  it  worth  idak 
to  preserve  the  drcumstanoe  of  his  usual  Saturday's  cos- 
tume. As  we  proceeded,  he  talked  without  reserve  of  the 
novel  of  the  Monastery,  of  which  he  had  the  first  volume 
with  him :  and  mentioned,  what  he  had  probably  forgotten 
when  he  wrote  the  Introduction  of  1830,  that  a  good  deal 
of  that  volume  had  been  composed  before  he  conchided 
Ivanhoe.  ^^  It  was  a  relief,**  he  said,  ^^  to  interlay  the 
scenery  most  fiuniliar  to  me,  with  the  strange  worid  for 
which  I  had  to  draw  so  much  on  imagination." 

Next  morning  there  appeared  at  breakfiist  John  BaOan- 
tyne,  who  had  at  this  time  a  hunting-box  a  few  miles  off 
m  the  vale  of  the  Leader — and  with  lum  Mr  Constahle, 
his  guest ;  and  it  bong  a  fine  dear  day,  as  soon  as  Soott 
hud  read  the  Church  service  and  one  of  Jeremy  Taylor » 
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sermons,  we  all  sallied  out,  before  noon,  on  a  perambula- 
tion of  his  upland  territories ;  Maida  and  the  rest  of  the 
faTouriles  accompanying  our  march.  At  starting  we  were 
joined  by  the  constant  henchman,  Tom  Purdie — ^and  I  may 
save  myself  the  trouble  of  any  attempt  to  describe  his  ap- 
pearance, fiir  his  master  has  given  us  an  inimitably  true 
one  in  introdudng  a  certain  personage  of  his  Redgauntlet : 
— >^  He  was,  perhaps,  sixty  years  old ;  yet  his  brow  was 
not  mndi  furrowed,  and  his  jet  black  hair  was  only  grizzled, 
not  whitened,  by  the  advance  of  age.  All  his  motions 
spoke  strength  unabated ;  and  though  rather  undersized, 
be  had  very  broad  shoulders,  was  square  made,  thin-flanked, 
and  apparently  combined  in  his  frame  muscular  strength 
and  activity;  the  last  somewhat  impaired,  perhaps,  by 
years,  but  the  first  remiuning  in  fuU  vigour.  A  hard  and 
harsh  countenance;  eyes  far  sunk  under  projecting  eye- 
browa,  whidi  were  grizzled  like  his  hair ;  a  wide  mouth, 
furnished  from  ear  to  ear  with  a  range  of  unimpaired  teeth 
ci  uncommon  whiteness,  and  a  size  and  breadth  whidi 
might  have  become  the  jaws  of  an  ogre,  completed  this 
delightful  portrait.**  Equip  this  figure  in  Scott^s  cast-oflf 
green  jacket,  white  hat  and  drab  trousers ;  and  imagine 
that  years  of  kind  treatment,  comfort,  and  the  honest  con- 
sequence of  a  confidential  grieve^  had  softened  away  much 
of  the  hardness  and  harshness  originally  impressed  on  the 
▼isage  by  anxious  penury  and  the  sinister  habits  of  a  hlack- 
JUker; — and  the  Tom  Purdie  of  1820  stands  before  us.^ 

We  were  all  delighted  to  see  how  completely  Scott  had 
recovered  his  bodUy  vigour,  and  none  more  so  than  Con- 
stable, who,  as  he  pufied  and  papted  after  him  up  one 
ravine  and  down  another,  often  stopped  to  wipe  his  fore- 
head, and  remarked  that  "  it  was  not  every  author  who 
shoiiid  lead  him  such  a  dance."     But  Purdie^s  face  shone 

*  There  is  in  the  dining-room  at  Abbotsford  a  clever  little 
•keteh  in  oil  of  Tom  Pnrdie  hy  Edwin  Landfleer,  R.  A. — who  often 
ugoyed  Tom's  oompaay  in  sports  both  of  flood  and  field. 
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with  rapture  as  lie  observed  how  seyerel^r  the  swag-beOied 
bookseller^s  activity  was  taxed.  Soott  exclaiming  exult- 
ingly,  though  perhaps  for  the  tenth  time,  '^  Hiis  will  be  a 
glorious  spring  for  our  trees,  Tom !  '^ — "  You  ma^r  say  that, 
Shirra,"  quoth  Tom, — and  then  lingering  a  moment  for 
Constable, — *^  My  certy,'*  he  added,  scratchmg  his  head, 
*^  and  I  think  it  wiU  be  a  grand  season  for  our  Inuks  too." 
But  indeed  Tom  always  talked  of  our  bulks  aa  if  they  had 
been  as  regular  products  of  the  soil  as  our  aU$  and  our  birh. 
Having  threaded,  first  the  Hexildeugh,  and  then  the 
Rhymer^s  Glen,  we  arrived  at  Huntly  Bum,  where  the 
hospitality  of  the  kind  Weird-Sisters,  as  Scott  called  the 
>C8s  Fergussons,  reanimated  our  exhausted  BibliopoleB, 
and  gave  them  courage  to  extend  their  walk  a  little  further 
down  the  same  fiunous  brook.  Here  there  ms  a  small 
cottage  in  a  veiy  sequestered  situation,  by  making  some 
little  additions  to  which  Scott  thought  it  might  be  cod- 
verted  xato  a  suitable  summer  residence  for  his  daughter 
and  future  son-in-law.  The  details  of  that  plan  were  soon 
settled — ^it  was  agreed  on  all  hands  that  a  sweets  scene  of 
seclusion  could  not  be  fimcied.  He  repeated  some  verses  of 
Rogers'  "  Wish,"  which  paint  the  spot  :— 

"  Mine  be  a  cot  beside  the  hill-^ 

A  beehive's  hum  shall  soothe  my  ear ; 
A  willowy  brook  that  turns  a  mill, 
-  With  many  a  fidl  shall  linger  near  :**  &e. 

But  when  he  came  to  the  stanza — 

"  And  Lucy  at  her  wheel  shall  sing, 
In  nuset-gown  and  apron  blue," 

he  departed  firom  the  text,  adding — 

"  Bat  if  Bluestockings  here  yon  bring, 
The  Ghreat  Unknown  won't  dine  with  yon.'* 

Johnny  Ballantyne,  a  projector  to  the  core,  was  partioi- 
larly  zealous  about  this  embryo  establishment.  Foreseeing 
that  he  should  have  had  walking  enough  ere  he  readied 
Hunlty  Bum,  his  dapper  little  Newmarket  groom  had  been 
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ordered  to  fetch  Old  Mortality  thither,  aqd  now,  mounted 
on  his  fine  hunter,  he  capered  about  us,  looking  pallid  and 
emaciated  as  a  ghost,  but  as  gay  and  cheerful  as  ever,  and 
would  fain  have  been  permitted  to  ride  oyer  hedge  and 
ditch  to  mark  out  the  proper  line  of  the  future  avenue. 
Scott  admonished  him  that  the  country-people,  if  they  saw 
him  at  such  work,  would  take  the  whole  party  for  heathens ; 
and  clapping  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  left  us.  ^^  The  deil  ^s 
in  the  body,"  quoth  Tom  Purdie ;  "  he  ^U  be  ower  every 
yett  atween  this  and  Turn-again,  though  it  be  the  Lord^s 
day.  I  wadna  wonder  if  he  were  to  be  ceeted  before  the 
Session.'* — **  Be  sure,  Tam,**  cries  Constable,  **  that  you 
egg  on  the  Dominie  to  blaw  up  his  father — ^I  wouldna 
grudge  A  hundred  miles  o*  gait  to  see  the  ne^er-do-weel  on 
the  stool,  and  neither,  1 11  be  sworn,  would  the  Sheriff.'* 
— *^  Na,  na,"  quoth  the  Sheriff^  ^*  we^U  let  sleeping  dogs 
be,  Tam." 

As  we  walked  homeward,  Scott,  bmg  a  little  fadgued, 
laid  his  left  hand  on  Tom's  shoulder,  and  leaned  heavily 
for  support,  chatting  to  his  '*  Sunday  poney,"  as  he  called 
the  a£fectionate  fellow,  just  as  freely  as  with  the  rest  of  the 
party,  and  Tom  put  in  his  word  shrewdly  and  manfidly, 
and  grinned  and  grunted  whenever  the  joke  chanced  to  be 
within  his  apprehension.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  his  heart 
swelled  within  him  from  the  moment  that  the  Sheriff  got 
his  coDar  in  iaa  gripe. 

There  arose  a  little  dispute  between  them  about  what 
tree  or  trees  ought  to  be  cut  down  in  a  hedge-row  that  we 
posaed  ;  and  Scott  seemed  somewhat  ruffled  with  finding 
that  some  previous  hints  of  his  on  that  head  had  not  been 
attended  tb.  When  we  got  into  motion  again,  his  hand 
was  on  Constable's  shoulder — and  Tom  dropped  a  pace  or 
two  to  the  rear,  until  we  approached  a  gate,  when  he 
jinnped  forward  and  opened  it.  **  Give  us  a  pinch  of  your 
aonfi^  Tom,"  quoth  the  Sheriff.  Tom's  mull  was  produced, 
and  the  hand  resumed  its  position.     I  was  much  diverted 
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with  Tom^s  belumour  wlien  ve  at  length  reached  AbbatK- 
fbrd.  There  were  some  garden  chain  on  the  greeoa  in 
front  of  the  cottage  porch.  Scott  sat  down  on  one  of  them 
to  enjoy  the  view  of  his  new  tower  as  it  gleamed  in  the 
sunset,  and  Constable  and  I  did  the  like.  Mr  Poxdie  re* 
mained  lounging  near  us  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  asked 
the  Sheriff  *^  to  speak  a  word."  They*  wididbrew  together 
into  the  garden — and  Scott  presently  rejoined  ns  with  » 
particularly  comical  expresnon  of  &ce.  As  soon  as  Tom 
wss  out  of  sight,  he  said — *•*'  Will  ye  guess  what  he  has  been 
saying,  now? — ^Well,  this  is  a  great  satisfiution!  Tom 
assures  me  that  he  has  thought  the  matter  oyer,  and  wiU 
take  my  advice  about  the  thinning  of  that  dump  behind 
Captain  Fergusson^s."^ 

I  must  not  forget,  that  whoever  might  be  at  Abbotsfbnl, 
Tom  always  appeared  at  his  master^s  elbow  on  Sunday, 

^  I  was  obliged  to  the  Sheriff's  companion  of  1815,  John  Seott 
of  Gala,  for  reminding  me  of  the  following  trait  of  Tom  Pardie. 
The  first  time  John  RichardBon  of  Fladyer  Street  (one  of  Sir 
Walter's  dearest  friends]  came  to  Abbotsford,  Tom  (who  took  him 
for  a  Southron)  was'  sent  to  attend  upon  him  while  he  tried  for  a 
Jish  (i.  e.  a  salmon)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Melrose  Bridge.  Aa 
they  walked  thither,  Tom  boasted  grandly  of  the  size  of  the  fish  he 
had  himself  caught  there,  evidently  giving  the  stranger  bo  ersdh 
for  mnoh  skill  in  the  Waltonian  oaraft.  By  and  by,  however, 
Richardson,  who  is  an  admirable  angler,  hooked  a  vigorous  fellow, 
and  after  a  beautiful  esLhibitton  of  the  art,  landed  him  in  safety. 
*'  A  6ae>!tA,  Tom."—*'  Oo,  aye,  Sir,"  quoth  Tom—**  it's  a  boniiy 
grilse."  **  A  grilse,  Tom  I  "  says  Mr  ](.—''  it's  as  heavy  a  Molmom 
as  the  heaviest  yon  were  telling  me  about,"  Tom  shewed  his 
teeth  in  a  smile  of  bitter  incredulitj ;  but  while  they  were  stiU  de- 
bating, Lord  Bommerville's  fisherman  came  up  with  scales  in  his* 
basket,  and  Richardson  insisted  oik  having  his  victim  weighed.  The 
result  was  triumphant  for  the  captor.  "  Wed,"  says  Tom,  letsia^ 
the  sahnon  drop  on  the  turf — **  weel,  ye  ore  a  meikle  fish,  num — 
and  a  makl§flile  too,"  (he  added  in  a  lower  key)  **  to  let  yooiaall 
be  kilt  by  an  Englander." 
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when  ^Gnner  was  over,  and  drank  long  life  to  the  Laird  and 
the  Lady  and  all  the  good  company,  in  a  quaigh  of  whisky, 
or  a  tmnbler  of  wine,  according  to  his  fancy.  I  believe 
Soott  has  somewhere  expressed  in  print  his  satisfaction  that, 
amoqg  all  the  changes  of  our  manners,  the  ancient  freedom 
of  personal  intercourse  may  stall  be  indulged  between  a 
master  and  an  out-'of-doors'  servant ;  but  in  truth  he  kept 
bj  the  old  fiuihion  even  with  domestic  servants,  to  an  extent 
which  I  have  hardly  seen  practised  by  any  other  gentleman. 
He  conversed  with  his  coachman  if  he  sat  by  him,  as  he 
often  did  on  the  box — ^with  his  footman,  if  he  happened  to 
be  in  the  ramble ;  and  when  there  was  any  very  young 
Uul  in  the  household,  he  held  it  a  point  of  duty  to  see  that 
his  employments  were  so  arranged  as  to  leave  time  for  ad- 
vancing his  education,  made  him  bring  his  copy-book  once 
a-week  to  the  library,  and  examined  him  as  to  all  that  he 
was  doing.  Lideed  he  did  not  confine  this  humanity  to 
his  own  people.  Any  steady  servant  of  a  friend  of  his  was 
soon  considered  as  a  sort  of  friend  too,  and  was  sure  to  have 
a  land  little  colloquy  to  himself  at  coming  and  going.  With 
an  this,  Scott  was  a  very  rigid  enforcer  of  discipline— con- 
trived to  make  it  thoroughly  understood  by  all  about  him, 
that  they  must  do  their  part  by  him  as  he  did  his  by  them  ; 
and  the  result  was  happy.  I  never  knew  any  man  so  vrell 
served  as  he  wa»— so  carefully,  so  respectfully,  and  so  silent- 
ly ;  and  I  cannot  help  doubting  if  in  any  department  of 
human  opeimtioiis  real  kindness  ever  compromised  real 
dignity. 
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CHAPTER  XT. 

8cott*fl  Baronetoj — ^Portrait  by  Lawrence  and  Bust  bj  Chantrej 
— Presidency  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinbuii^h — Hospitalities 
and  Sports  at  Abbdtsfprd — Publication  of  the  Monastery — The 
Abbot--and  Kenilworth.— 1820. 

The  novel  of  The  Monastery  was  pnbtished  in  the  be- 
ginning of  March  1820.  It  appeared  not  in  the  post  8yo  form 
of  lyanhoe,  but  in  3  yds.  1 2mo,  like  the  earlier  works  of 
the  series.  In  fact,  a  few  sheets  of  The  Monastery  had 
been  printed  before  Soott  agreed  to  let  Ivanhoe  have  ^^By 
the  Author  of  Wayerley"  on  its  tide-page ;  and  the  di£k- 
rent  shapes  of  the  two  books  belonged  to  the  abortive 
scheme  of  passing  off  ^*  Mr  Laurence  Templeton "  as  a 
hitherto  unheard  of  candidate  for  literary  success. 

At  the  rising  of  his  Court  on  the  12th,  he  proceeded 
to  London,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  his  baronetcy^ 
which  he  had  been  prevented  from  doing  in  the  spring  of 
the  preceding  year  by  illness,  and  again  at  Christmas  bj 
family  afflictions.     The  Prince  Regent  was  now  King. 

One  of  his  first  visiters  was  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  who 
informed  hi^  that  his  Majesty  had  resolved  to  adorn  the 
great  gallery,  then  in  progress  at  Windsor  Castle,  with 
portraits  by  his  hand  of  his  most  distinguished  contemporaries ; 
all  the  reigning  monarchs  of  Europe,  and  their  chief  mim- 
sters  and  generab,  had  already  sat  for  this  purpose :  on 
the  same  walls  the  King  desired  to  see  exhibited  those  of 
his  own  subjects  who  had  attained  the  highest  honoora  of 
literature  and  science — and  it  was  his  pleasure  that  this 
series  should  commence  with  Walter  Scott.  The  por- 
trait was  begun  immediately,  and  the  head  was  finisluwl 
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before  Soott  left  town.     Sir  Thomas  has  caught  and  fix^d  |  / 
with  admirable  skill  one  of  the  loftiest  expressions  of  his  , 
ooontenance  at  the  proudest  period  of  his  life :  to  the  per-  '  ! 
feet  truth  of  the  representation,  every  one  who  ever  sur-y  j 
prised  him  in  the  act  of  composition  at  his  desk  will  bear 
witness.     The  ezp^ression,  however,  was  one  with  which 
many  who  had  seen  the  man  often,  were  not  familiar  ,  and 
it  was  extremely  unfortunate  that  Sir  Thomas  filled  in  the 
figure  from  a  separate  sketch  afier  he  had  quitted  London. 
When  I  first  saw  the  head,  I  thought  nothing  could  be 
better;   but  there  was  an  evident  change  for  the  worse 
when  the  picture  appeared  in  its  finished  state — ^for  the 
rest  of  the  person  had  been  done  on  a  difierent  scale,  and 
this  neglect  of  proportion  takes  considerably  firom  the  ma- 
jestic effect  which  the  head  itself,  and  especially  the  mighty 
pOe  of  forehead,  had  in  nature.     I  hope  one  day  to  see  a 
good  engraving  of  the  head  alone,  as  I  first  saw  it  floating 
00  a  dark  sea  of  canvass. 

Lawrence  told  me  several  years  afterwards  that,  in  his 
opiniim,  the  two  greatest  men  he  had  painted  were  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  **  and  it  was 
odd,*'  said  he,  *^  that  they  both  dioee  usually  the  same  hour 
finr  fitting — seven  in  the  morning.  They  were  both  as 
patient  sitters  as  I  ever  had.  Scott,  however,  was,  in  my 
emte  at  least,  a  very  difficult  subject.  I  had  selected  what 
struck  me  as  his  noblest  look ;  but  when  he  was  in  the 
ehair  before  me,  he  talked  away  on  all  sorts  of  subjects  in  his 
usual  style,  so  that  it  cost  me  great  pains  to  bring  him  back 
to  soleomity,  when  I  had  to  attend  to  anything  beyond  the 
outline  of  a  subordinate  feature.  I  soon  found  that  the 
sorest  recipe  was  to  say  something  that  would  lead  him  to 
recite  a  bit  of  poetry.  I  used  to  introduce  by  hook  or 
by  cro(jk  a  fbw  lines  of  Campbell  or  Byron  ;  he  was  sure 
to  take  up  the  passage  where  I  left  it,  or  cap  it  by  some- 
thing better — and  then — when  he  was,  as  Dryden  says  of 
one  of  his  heroes, 
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'  Made  up  of  three  purts  fire — eo  fiiU  of  betTen 
It  sparkled  at  his  eyes* — 

then  was  my  lame — ^aad  I  made  the  best  nee  I  could  of  H. 
The  hardest  day's  work  I  had  with  hhn  was  once  when 
*******  accompanied  him  to  my  painting  room,  ♦••••• 
was  in  particularly  gay  spirits,  and  nothing  would  serve  him 
but  keeping  both  artist  and  sitter  in  a  perpetual  state  of 
merriment  by  anecdote  u^n  anecdote  about  poor  She* 
ridan.  The  anecdotes  were  mostly  in  themaebea  Idack 
enough — but  the  style  of  the  contew  was  irresiadbly  qovBt 
and  comical.  When  Scott  came  next,  he  said  he  was 
ashamed  of  himself  for  laughing  so  mndi  as  he  listened 
to  them ;  *■  for  truly,'  quoth  he,  *  if  the  tithe  was  £ut, 
#  ♦  •  •  •  ought  have  said  to  Sherry — as  Lord  Braacfield 
once  said  to  an  eloquent  culprit  at  the  bar — *  Ye're  a 
Terra  dever  chiel',  man,  but  ye  wad  be  nane  the  waur  o'  a 
hanging.' " 

It  was  also  during  this  visit  to  London  that  Scott  sal  to 
Chantrey  for  that  bust  which  alone  preserves  for  posterity 
the  cast  of  ezpresrion  most  fondly  remembered  by  all  who 
ever  mingled  in  his  domestic  circle.  Chantrey's  request 
that  Scott  would  sit  to  him  was  communicated  through 
Allan  Cunningham,  derk  of  the  works  in  the  great  sculp- 
tor's establishment.  **  Honest  Allan,"  in  his  eariy  days,  uriicB 
gaining  his  bread  as  a  stone-mason  in  Nithsdale,  made  a 
pilgrimage  on  foot  into  Edinburgh,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
seeing  the  author  of  Marmion  as  he  passed  along  the  street 
He  was  now  in  possession  of  a  celebrity  of  his  own,  and 
had  mentioned  to  his  patron  his  purpose  of  calling  on  Scott 
to  thank  him  for  some  kind  message  he  had  received, 
through  a  common  friend,  on  the  subject  of  those  ^*  Re* 
mains  of  Nithsdale  and  Gralloway  Song,"  whidi  6nl  made 
his  poetical  talents  known  to  the  public  Chantrey  em- 
braced this  opportunity  of  conveying  to  Scott  his  own  long- 
cherished  ambition  of  modelling  his  head ;  and  Scott  al 

'  A  distingnSshed  Whig  friend. 
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oooe  assented  to  the  flattering  proposaL  ^  It  was  about 
nine  in  the  morning,*'  says  Mr  Cunningham,  ^  that  I  sent 
in  my  card  to  him  at  Mus  Dumergne*s  in  PiocadiDy.  It 
had  not  been  gone  a  minute,  when  I  heard  a  qniok  hexvy 
step  coming,  and  in  he  came,  holding  ont  both  hands,  as 
was  his  costom,  and  saying,  as  he  pressed  mine^^  ADan 
Cmuiingfaam,  I  am  glad  to  see  yon/  I  said  something/' 
oontinaes  Mr  C,  *^  about  the  pleasure  I  felt  in  touchmg 
the  hand  that  had  charmed  me  so  much.  He  moved  his 
hand,  and  with  one  of  his  comic  smiles  said,*  ^  Ay — and  a 
big  brown  hand  it  is.'  I  was  a  little  abashed  at  first : 
Scott  saw  it,  and  soon  put  me  at  my  ease ;  he  had  the 
power—- 1  had  almost  called  it  the  art,  but  art  it  wae  not 
— of  winning  oneV  heart,  and  restoring  one's  confidence, 
beyond  any  man  I  ever  met." 

Chttitrer^  poipow  had  been  the  aune  «  Lawrence'.- 
to  seize  a  poetical  phasis  of  the  countenance ;  and  when  the 
poet  first  sat,  he  proceeded  to  model  the  head  as  looking 
upwards,  gravely  and  solemnly.  The  talk  that  passed, 
meantime,  had  amused  and  gratified  both,  and  fortunately 
at  parting,  Chantrey  requested  that  Scott  would  come  and 
hreakfiwt  with  him  next  moniing  before  they  recommenced 
operations  in  the  studio.  He  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
when  he  arrived  again  in  Ecclestone  Street,  found  two  or 
three  acquaintances  assembled  to  meet  him, — aidong  others, 
his  old  firiend  Richard  Heber.  Hie  breakfast  was,  as  any 
ptatty  in  Sir  Fhmds  Chantrey's  house  was  sure  to  be, '  a 
gay  one,  and  not  having  seen  Heber  in  particular  for  seve* 
nl  yean,  Scott's  spirits  were  unusually  excited.  ^^  In  the 
midst  of  the  mirth  (says  Cunningham)  John  (commonly 
called  Jack)  Fuller,  the  member  for  Surrey,  and  stand- 
mg  jester  of  the  House  of  Commons,  came  in.  Heber, 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  free  and  joyous  cha- 
racter of  that  wcnthy,  began  to  lead  him-  out  by  relat- 
ing some  festive  anecdotes :  Fuller  growled  approbation, 
and  indulged  us  with  some  of  his  odd  sallies ;  things  which 
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he  aflBured  us  *•  were  damned  good,  and  true  too,  which  wbs 
better/  Mr  Scott,  who  was  standmg  when  Fuller  came 
in,  eyed  him  at  first  with  a  look  grave  and  considerate ; 
but  as  the  stream  of  conversation  flowed,  his  keen  eye 
twinkled  brighter  and  brighter ;  his  stature  increased,  fur 
he  drew  himself  up,  and  seemed  to  take  the  measure  of  the 
hoarj  joker,  body  and  soul.  An  hour  or  two  of  social  chat 
had  meanwhile  induced  Chantrey  to  alter  his  views  as  to 
the  bust,  and  when  Scott  left  us,  he  said  to  me  privately, 
*  This  will  nt^er  do  — I  shall  never  be  able  to  please  my- 
self with  a  perfectly  serene  expression.  I  must  tiyhis 
conversational  look,  take  him  when  about  to  break  out 
into  some  sly  funny  old  story.*  As  Chantrey  said  this,  he 
took  a  string,  cut  off  the  head  of  the  bust,  put  it  into  its 
present  position,  touched  the  eyes  and  mouth  slightly,  and 
wrought  such  a  transfonnation,  that  when  Scott  came  to 
his  third  sitting,  he  smiled  and  said — *  Ay,  ye're  mur  like 
yoursel  now  I — Why,  Mr  Chantrey,  no  witch  of  old  ever 
performed  such  cantrips  with  clay  as  this/  " 

The  baronetcy  was  conferred  on  him,  not  in  conaequenoe 
of  any  Ministerial  suggestion,  but  by  the  King  personally, 
and  of  his  own  unsolicited  motion ;  and  when  the  poet 
kissed  his  hand,  he  said  to  him — ^*  I  shall  always  r^ect 
with  pleasure  on  Sir  Walter  Scott^s  having  been  the  first 
creation  of  tey  reign/' 

The  Gazette  announcing  this  was  dated  March  SO,  1820; 
and  the  Baronet,  as  soon  afterwards  as  he  could  get  away 
from  Lawrence,  set  out  on  hu  return  to  the  North ;  fiur 
he  had  such  respect  for  the  ancient  prejudice  (a  dassica] 
as  well  as  a  Scottish  one)  against  marrying  in  May,  that 
he  was  anxious  to  have  the  ceremony  in  whidi  his 
daughter  was  concerned,  over  before  that  unlucky  month 
should  commence.  He  reached  Edinburgh  late  in  April, 
and  on  the  29  th  of  that  month  he  gave  me  the  hand  of 
his  daughter  Sophia.  The  wedding,  more  Scotico,  took 
phioe  in  the  evening;    and   adhering  on   all  such  ooca- 
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nous  to  Ancient  modet  of  obBervanoe  with  the  same  pnnc- 
tiUonaness  which  he  mentions  as  distinguishing  his  worthy 
fiuher,  he  gave  a  jolly  supper  afterwards  to  all  the  fiiends 
and  connexions  of  the  young  couple. 

In  May  1820,  he  received  finom  both  the  English  Uni-  j 
ireisties  the  highest  compliment  which  it  was  in  their 
power  to  ciSer  him.  The  Vice-Chancellors  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  communicated  to  him,  in  the  same  week,  their  ' 
request  that  he  would  attend  at  the  approaching  Comme- 
morations, and  accept  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  in 
Civil  Law.  It  was  impossible 'for  him  to  leave  Scotland 
again  in  time ;  and  on  various  subsequent  renewals  of  the 
nme  flattering  proposition  from  either  body,  he  was  pre- 
vented by  similar  drcnmstanoes  from  availing  himself  of 
their  disdnguished  kindness. 

About  the  middle  of  August,  my  wife  and  I  went  to 
Abbotsfbrd;  and  we  remained  there  for  several  weeks, 
during  which  I  became  fiuniliarized  to  Sir  Walter  Scott^s 
mode  of  existence  in  the  country.  The  humblest  person 
who  stayed  merely  for  a  short  visit,  must  have  departed 
with  the  impression  thi^  what  he  witnessed  was  an  occa- 
■onal  variety;  that  Soott^s  courtesy  prompted  him  to 
break  in  upon  his  habits  when  he  had  a  stranger  to 
amuse ;  but  that  it  was  physicaUy  impossible  that  the  man 
who  was  writing  the  Waverley  romances  at  the  rate  of 
neariy  twelve  volumes  in  the  year,  could  continue,  week 
after  week,  and  month  after  month,  to  devote  all  but  a 
hardly  perceptible  fiuction  of  his  mornings  to  out-of- 
doors*  occupations,  and  the  whole  of  his  evenings  to 
the  entertainment  of  a  constantly  varying  circle  of  guests. 
The  hospitality  of  his  afternoons  must  alone  have  been 
enough  to  exhaust  the  energies  of  almost  any  man ;  for  his 
vinters  did  not  mean,  like  those  of  countiy-houses  in  gene- 
ral, to  eigoy  the  landlord's  good  cheer  and  amuse  each 
other ;  but  the  &r  greater  proportion  arrived  fr'om  a  dis- 
tance, for  the  sole  sake  of  the  Poet  and  Novelist  himself. 
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whose  person  they  iktA  never  before  Men,  lad  whose  voioe 
the^r  might  never  again  have  an  opfportunity  of  hearing. 
No  other  villa  in  Europe  was  ever  resorted  to  from  the 
same  motives,  and  to  anything  like  the  same  extent,  ezoept 
Femey ;  and  Voltaire  never  dreamt  of  bdng  viable  to  his 
huntersy  except  for  a  brief  space  of  the  day ; — few  of  ^lem 
even  dined  with  him,  and  none  of  them  seem  to  have  slept 
nnder  his  roof.  Scott's  establishment,  ^on  the  oontraiy, 
resembled  in  every  particular  that  of  the  affluent  idler, 
who,  because  he  has  inherited,  or  would  fidn  transmit 
political  influence  in  some  province,  keeps  open  house — 
receives  as  many  as  he  has  room  for,  and  see^  their  apart- 
ments occupied,  as  soon  as  they  vacate  them,  by  another 
troop  of  the  same  description.  Even  on  gentlemen  gmh- 
less  of  inkshed,  the  exercise  of  hospitality  upon  this  aort  of 
scale  is  found  to  impose  a  heavy  tax ;  few  of  them,  now-a- 
days,  think  of  muntaining'it  for  any  large  portion  of  the 
year :  very  few  indeed  below  the  highest  rank  of  the  nobi- 
lity — in  whose  case  there  is  usually  a  staff  of  led-captuns, 
led-chaplains,  servile  dandies,  and  semi-professioiial  talken 
and  jokers  from  London,  to  take  the  duef  part  of  dte 
burden.  Now,  Scott  had  of^en  m  his  mouth  Hie  pidiy 
verses — 

"  Conyersation  is  but  oarvhig : — 

Give  no  more  to  every  gueet, 

Than  he  *s  able  to  digest : 

Give  him  always  of  the  prime,    ' 

And  but  little  at  a  time ; 

Carve  to  all  but  just  enough, 

Let  them  neither  starve  nor  stuff; 

And  that  you  may  have  your  due, 

Let  your  neighboure  carve  for  y<m  .•" — 

and  he,  in  his  own  fiuniliar  circle  always,  and  in  other 
circles  where  it  was  possible,  furnished  a  happy  exemplifica- 
tion of  these  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Dean  of  St  Pa- 
trick's. But  the  same  sense  and  benevolence  which  dictated 
adhesion  to  them  among  his  old  fiiends  and  acquaintance, 
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rendered  it  neoeaniy  to  break  them  when  he  was  reoeiying 
■trangen  of  the  daas  I  have  described  above  at  Abbots- 
ibrd :  he  felt  that  their  ooming  was  the  best  homage  thej 
oonld  pay  to  his  celebrity,  and  that  it  would  have  been  as 
imocHirteoiis  in  him  not  to  give  them  their  fill  of  his  talk, 
as  it  would  be  in  your  erery-day  lord  of  manors  to  make 
his  casual  guests  wdcome  indeed  to  his  yenison,  but  keep 
his  grouse-shooting  for  his  immediate  allies  and  depen- 
dants. 

Every  now  and  then  he  recdved  some  stranger  who  was 
not  indisposed  to  take  hb  part  in  the  carving ;  and  how 
good-humouredly  he  surrendered  the  lion*s  share  to  any 
one  that  seemed  to  covet  it — ^with  "what  perfect  placidity 
he  submitted  to  be  bored  even  by  bores  of  the  first  water, 
must  have  excited  the  admiration  of  many  besides  the  daily 
observers  of  his  proceedingB.  I  have  heard  a  spruce  Senior 
Wrangler  lecture  him  for  half  an  evening  on  the  niceties 
of  the  Greek  epigram ;  I  have  heard  the  poorest  of  all 
parliamentary  blunderers  try  to  detail  to  him  the  prM  and 
eoiu  of  what  he  called  the  Truck  system ;  and  in  either 
case  the  same  bland  eye  watched  the  lips  of  the  tormentor. 
But,  with  sudi  ludicrous  exceptions,  Scott  was  the  one 
object  of  the  Abbotsford  pilgrims  ;  and  evening  followed 
evening  only  to  shew  him  exertmg,  for  their  amusement, 
more  of  animal  spirits,  to  say  nothing  of  intellectual  vigour, 
than  would  have  been  considered  by  any  other  man  in  the 
compBny  as  sufficient  for  the  whole  expenditure  of  a  week^s 
existence.  Yet  this  was  not  the  chief  marvel :  he  talked 
of  dkings  that  interested  himself,  because  he  knew  that  by 
doing  so  he  should  give  most  pleasure  to  his  guests.  But 
how  vast  was  the  range  of  subjects  on  which  he  could  talk 
with  unaflRicCed  seal ;  and  with  what  admirable  delicacy  of 
instinctive  politeness  did  he  select  his  topic  according  to 
the  peculiar  history,  study,  pursuits,  or  social  habits  of 
the  stranger  1  And  all  this  was  done  without  approach 
to  the  unmanly  trickery  of  what  b  called  catching  the  toM 
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of  the  person  one  convenes  with.  Scott  took  the  subject 
on  which  he  thought  such  a  man  or  woman  would  like  bert 
to  hear  him  speak — but  not  to  handle  it  in  their  way,  or 
in  any  way  but  what  was  completely,  and  most  simply  his 
own  ; — not  to  flatter  them  by  embelliahing,  with  the  illas- 
tradon  of  his  genius,  the  views  and  opinions  which  they  were 
supposed  to  entertain, — ^but  to  let  his  genius  play  out  its 
own  variations,  for  his  own  delight  «nd  theirs,  as  freely  and 
easily,  and  with  as  endless  a  multiplicity  of  delicious  novel- 
lies,  as  ever  the  magic  of  Beethoven  or  Mozart  could  ffing 
over  the  few  primitive  notes  of  a  village  air. 

It  is  the  custom  in  some,  perhaps  in  many  countr}- 
houses,  to  keep  a  register  of  the  guests,  and  I  have  often 
regretted  that  nothing  of  the  sort  was  ever  attempted  at 
Abbotsford.  It  would  have  been  a  curious  record^ 
especially  if  so  contrived— {as  I  have  seen  done)— that 
the  names  of  each  day  should,  hy  their  arrangement  on  the 
page,  indicate  the  exact  order  in  which  the  company  sat  at 
dinner.  It  would  hardly,  I  believe,  be  too  much  to  affinn, 
that  Sir  Walter  Scott  entertained,  under  his  roof,  in  the 
course  of  the  seven  or  eight  brilliant  seasons  when  his 
prosperity  was  at  its  height,  as  many  persons  of  distinction 
in  rank,  in  politics,  in  art,  in  literature,  and  in  science,  ss 
the  most  princely  nobleman  of  his  age  ever  did  in  the  like 
space  of  time. — ^I  turned  over,  since  I  wrote  the  preceding 
sentence,  Mr  Lodgers  compendium  of  the  Bridsh  Feenge, 
and  on  summing  up  the  titles  which  suggested  to  mytdf 
some  reminiscence  of  this  kind,  I  found  them  nearly  as  one 
out  of  ax. — ^I  fancy  it  is  not  beyond  the  mark  to  add,  that 
of  the  eminent  foreigners  who  visited  our  island  within  this 
period,  a  moiety  crossed  the  Channel  mainly  in  conseqoenee 
of  the  interest  with  which  his  writings  had  invested  Scotland 
— and  that  the  hope  of  beholding  the  man  under  his  own 
roof  was  the  crowning  motive  with  half  that  moiety.  As 
for  countrymen  of  his  own,  like  him  ennobled,  in  the  higher 
sense  of  that  word,  by  the  display  of  their  intellectual 
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energies,  if  any  one  such  contemporary  can  be  pointed  out 
as  having  crossed  the  Tweed,  and  yet  not  spent  a  day  at 
Abbotsford,  I  shall  be  surprised. 

It  is  needless  to  add,  that  Sir  Walter  was  familiarly 
known,  long  before  the  days  I  am  speaJdng  of,  to  almost 
all  the  nobility  and  higher  gentry  of  ScoUand  ;  and  con- 
sequently, that  there  seldom  wanted  a  fair  proportion  of 
them  to  assist  him  in  doing  the  honours  of  his  country. 
It  is  still  more  superfluous  to  say  so  respecting  the  heads 
of  his  own   profession  at  Edinburgh :    Sibi  et  anUcis — 
Abbotsford  was  their  viUa  whenever  they  pleased  to  re- 
sort to  it,  and  few  of  them  were  ever  absent  from  it 
long.     He  lived  meanwhile  in  a  constant  interchange  of 
easy  vints  with  the  gentlemen's  families  of  Teviotdale  and 
the  Forest ;  so  that  mixed  up  with  his  superfine  admiren 
of  the  Mayfinr  breed,  his  staring  worshippers  from  foreign 
parts,  and  his  quick-witted  coevals  of  the  FarHament-House 
^-there  was  found  generally  some  hearty  home-^un  laird, 
with  Jiis  dame,  and  the  young  laird — a  bashful  bumpkin,  per- 
h^M,  whose  ideas  did  not  soar  beyond  his  gun  and  pointer— 
or  perhaps  a  little  pseudo-dandy,  for  whom  the  Kelso  race- 
coiffse  and  the  Jedburgh  ball  were  lafe  and  the  World. 
To  complete  the  otta  podrida,  we  must  remember  that  no 
old  acquaintance,  or  fiunily  connexions,  however  remote 
their  actual  station  or  style  of  manners  fit>m  his  own,  were 
forgotten  or  lost  sight  of.     He  had  some,  even  near  rela- 
tions, who,  except  when  they  vinted  him,  rarely  if  ever 
found  admittance  to  what  the  haughty  dialect  of  the  upper 
world  is  pleased  to  deagnate  exclusively  as  society.     These 
were  welcome  guests,  let  who  might  be  under  that  roof; 
and  it  was  the  same  with  many  a  worthy  citizen  of  Edin- 
burgh, habitually  moving  in  an  obscure  circle,  who  had 
been  in  the  same  class  with  Scott  at  the  Eligh  School, 
or  his  foOow-apprentice  when  he  was  proud  of  earning 
threepence  a  page  by  the  use  of  his  pen.     To  dwell  on  no- 
thing else,  it  was  surely  a  beautiful  perfection  of  real  uni- 

20 
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Grey,  which  carried  him  nimbly  and  stoutly,  although  hia 
feel  almost  touched  the  ground  as  he  sat,  was  the  adjutant. 
Bat  the  most  picturesque  figure  was  the  illustrious  inventor 
of  the  safety-lamp..  He  had  come  for  his  favourite  sport 
of  angling,  and  had  been  practising  it  sucoessfully  with  Rose, 
his  travelling  companion,  for  two  or  three  days  preceding 
this,  but  he  had  not  prepared  for  coursing  fields,  or  had 
left  Charlie  Furdie^s  troop  for  Sir  Walter^s  on  a  sudden 
thought ;  and  his  fishennan^s  costume — a  brown  hat  with 
flexible  brims,  surrounded  with  line  upon  line,  and  innume- 
lable  fly-hooka — jack-boots  worthy  of  a  Dutch  smuggler, 
and  a  flistian  surtout  dabbled  with  the  blood  of  salmon, 
made  a  fine  contrast  with  the  smart  jackets,  white-cord 
breeches,  and  well-polished  jockey-boots  of  the  less  distin- 
guished cavatiers  about  him.  Dr  WoUaston  was  in  black, 
and  with  his  noble  serene  dignity  of  countenance  might 
have  passed  for  a  sporting  archbishop.  Mr  Mackenzie,  at 
dus  time  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age,  with  a  white  hat 
turned  up  with  green,  green  spectacles,  green  jacket,  and 
long  brown  leathern  gaiters  buttoned  upon  his  nether  ana- 
tomy, wore  a  dog-whistle  round  his  neck,  and  had  all  over 
the  Mr  of  as  resolute  a  devotee  as  the  gay  captain  of  Hunt- 
ly  Bum.  Tom  Purdie  and  his  subalterns  had  preceded  us 
by  a  few  hours  with  all  the  greyhounds  that  could  be  col- 
lected at  Abbotsford,  Damidc,  and  Melrose ;  but  the  giant 
Maida  had  remained  as  his  master^s  orderly,  and  now  gam- 
bolled about  Sibyl  Grey,  barking  for  mere  joy  like  a  spa- 
niel puppy. 

The  order  of  march  had  been  all  settled,  and  the  sociable 
was  just  getting  under  weigh,  when  the  Lady  Anne  broke 
from  the  line,  screaming  with  laughter,  and  exclaimed — 
*^  P^pa,  papa,  I  knew  you  could  never  think  of  going  with- 
out your  pet." — Scott  looked  round,  and  I  rather  think 
there  was  a  blush  as  well  as  a  smile  upon  his  fiioe,  when 
he  perceived  a  little  black  pig  frisking  about  his  pony,  and 
evidently  a  self-elected  addition  io  the  party  of  the  day.    lie 
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tried  to  look  stem,  and  cradled  hk  wli^  st  the  crestme, 
but  was  in  a  moment  obliged  to  j(nn  in  the  general  cheen. 
Poor  piggj  0oon  found  a  strap  round  its  neck,  and  «a% 
dragged  into  the  backgroond : — Scott,  watching  the  retreat, 
repeated  with  mock  pathos  the  first  verse  of  an  old  pasto- 
ral song — 

'*  >Vhat  will  I  do  gin  mj  hoggie^  die? 
My  joj,  mjr  pride,  my  hoggie  I 
M  J  only  beast,  I  had  nae  mme. 
And  wow !  bat  I  was  rogie  P* 

— the  cheers  were  redoubled — and  the  squadron  moved  on. 

This  pig  had  taken — nobody  could  tell  how — a  most 
sentimental  attachment  to  Scott,  and  was  constantly  urg- 
ing its  pretensions  to  be  admitted  a  regular  member  of  his 
taU  along  with  the  greyhounds  and  terriers ;  but  indeed  I 
remember  him  suffering  another  summer  under  the  same 
sort  of  pertinacity  on  the  part  of  an  a£fectionate  hen.  I 
leaye  the  explanation  for  philosophers— -but  such  were  the 
fiicts.  I  have  too  much  respect  for  the  vulgariy  calum- 
niated donkey  to  name  him  in  the  same  cat^oiy  of  pets 
with  the  pig  and  the  hen ;  but  a  year  or  two  after  this 
time,  my  wife  used  to  drive  a  couple  of  these  animals  m  a 
little  garden  chair,  and  whenever  her  father  appeared  at 
the  door  of  our  cottage,  we  were  sure  to  see  Hannah  More 
and  Lady  Morgan  (as  Anne  Scott  had  wickedly  chnstened 
them)  trotting  from  their  pasture  to  lay  their  noses  over 
the  paling,  and,  as  Washington  Irving  says  of  the  old  white- 
haired  hedger  with  the  Parisian  snuff-box,  ^*  to  have  a  plea- 
sant crack  with  the  laird." 

But  to  return  to  the  chasae.  On  reaching  Newark  Castle, 
we  found  Lady  Scott,  her  eldest  daughter,  and  the  vene- 
rable Mackenzie,  all  busily  engaged  in  unpacking  a  basket 
that  had  been  placed  in  their  carriage,  and  arranging  th« 

*  Hog  signifies  in  the  Scotch  dialect  a  yoong  sheep  that  has  o»* 
ver  been  shorn.  Hence,  no  donbt,  the  name  of  the  Poet  of  Ettrick 
—derived  from  a  long  line  of  ^epherds. 
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luncbeon  it  contained  upon  the  mossj  rocks  overhanging 
the  bed  of  the  Yarrow.  When  such  of  the  company  as 
ohose  had  partaken  of  this  refection,  the  Man  of  Feeling 
resumed  his  pony,  and  all  ascended  the  mountain,  duly 
marshalled  at  proper  distances,  so  as  to  beat  in  a  broad 
line  over  the  heather,  Sir  Walter  directing  the  movement 
from  the  right  wing — ^towards  Blackandro.  Davy,  next 
to  whom  I  chanced  to  be  riding,  Liid  his  whip  about  the 
fern  like  an  experienced  hand,  but  crad&ed  many  a  joke, 
too,  upon  his  own  jackboots,  and  surveying  the  long  eager 
battalion  of  bush-rangers,  exclaimed — "  Grood  heavens !  is 
It  thus  that  I  visit  the  scenery  of  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Min- 
strel ?^  He  then  kept  muttering  to  himself,  as  his  glow- 
ing eye — (the  finest  and  brightest  that  I  ever  saw) — ran 
over  die  landscape,  some  of  those  beautifiil  lines  from  the 
Ccndusion  of  the  Lay — 

"  But  still, 


When  sammer  smiled  on  sweet  Bowhill, 
And  July's  eve,  with  balmy  breath, 
Waved  the  blue  bells  on  Newark  heath, 
When  throstles  sung  on  Hareheadshaw, 
And  com  was  green  in  Garterbaugh, 
And  flourished,  broad,  Blakandro*s  oak. 
The  aged  harper's  aoul  awoke,"  &o. 

Mackenoe,  spectacled  though  he  was,  saw  the  first  sit* 
ting  hare,  gave  the  word  to  slip  the  dogs,  and  spurred  after 
them  like  a  boy.  All  the  seniors,  indeed,  did  well  as 
long  as  the  course  was  upwards,  but  when  puss  took 
down  the  declivity,  they  halted  and  breathed  themselves 
upon  the  knoll— cheering  gaily,  however,  the  young  people, 
who  dashed  at  fiill  speed  past  and  below  them.  Coursing 
on  such  a  mountain  is  not  like  the-same  sport  over  a  set  of 
fine  English  pastures.  There  were  gulfs  to  be  avoided 
and  bogv  enough  to  be  threaded — many  a  stiff  nag  stuck 
fast  many  a  bold  rider  measured  his  length  among  the 
peat-hags— and  another  stranger  to  the  ground  besides 
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Davy  plunged  neck-deep  into  a  treacherous  wdl-bead^ 
which,  till  they  were  floundering  in  it,  had  borne  all  the 
appearance  of  a  piece  of  delicate  green  turf.  When  Sir 
Humphrey  emerged  from  his  involuntary  bath,  his  habili- 
ments garnished  with  mud,  slime,  and  mangled  watn*- 
cresses.  Sir  Walter  received  him  with  a  triumphant  mcore! 
But  the  philosopher  had  his  revenge,  for  joining  soon 
afterwards  in  a  brisk  gallop,  Scott  put  Sibyl  Grey  to  a  letp 
beyond  her  prowess,  and  lay  humbled  in  the  ditch,  while 
Davy,  who  was  better  mounted,  cleared  it  and  him  at  s 
bound.  Happily  there  was  little  damage  done — but  no 
one  was  sorry  that  the  sociable  had  been  detained  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill. 
I  I  have  seen  Sir  Humphrey  in  many  places,  and  in  000- 
I  pany  of  many  different  descriptions ;  but  never  to  sodi 
'  advantage  as  at  Abbotsford.  His  host  and  he  delighted 
in  each  other,  and  the  modesty  of  their  mutual  admiratioi} 
was  a  memorable  spectacle.  Davy  Was  by  nature  a  poet 
— ^and  Scott,  though  anything  but  a  philosopher  in  the 
modem  sense  of  that  term,  might,  I  think  it  very  likely^ 
have  pursued  the  study  of  physical  science  with  seal 
and  success,  had  he  chanced  to  fidl  in  with  such  an 
instructor  as  Sir  Humphrey  would  have  been  to  him,  in  hi5 
early  life.  Each  strove  to  make  the  other  talk — and  they 
did  so  in  turn  more  charmingly  than  I  ever  heard  other  on 
any  other  occasion  whatsoever.  Scott  in  bis  romantic  nar- 
ratives touched  a  deeper  chord  of  feeling  than  usual,  when 
he  had  such  a  listener  as  Davy ;  and  Davy,  when  induced 
to  open  his  views  upon  any  question  of  scientific  bterest 
in  Scott^s  presence,  did  so  with  a  degree  of  dear  energetic 
eloquence,  and  with  a  flow  of  imagery  and  illustratioDi  of 
which  neither  his  habitual  tone  of  table-talk  (least  of  all 
in  London),  nor  any  of  his  prose  writings  (except,  indeed, 
the  posthumous  Consolations  of  Travel)  could  soggest  an 
adequate  notion.  I  say  his  prose  writings— for  who  that 
has  read  his  sublime  quatrains  on  the  doctrine  of  Spinon 
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can  doubt  that  he  might  have  united,  if  he  had  pleased,  in 
some  great  didactic  poem,  the  Tigorons  ratiocination  of 
Diyden  and  the  moral  majesty  of  Wordsworth?  I  re- 
member William  Laidkw  whispering  to  me,  one  night,  when 
their  **  rapt  talk'^  had  kept  the  circle  roond  the  fire  until 
long  after  the  usual  bedtime  of  Abbotsford-^"  Gude  pre- 
serre  us  I  this  is  a  r&ry  superior  occasion  I  £h,  sirs  I"  he 
added,  cocking  his  eye  like  a  bird,  ^*  I  wonder  if  Shak- 
speare  and  Bacon  ever  met  to  screw  ilk  other  up  ?" 

Since  I  have  touched  on  the  subject  of  Sir  Walters 
autumnal  diversions  in  these  his  latter  years,  I  may  as  well 
notioe  here  two  annual  festiyals,  when  sport  was  made  his 
pretext  for  assembling  his  rural  neighbours  about  him — 
days  eagerly  anticipated,  and  fondly  remembered  by  many. 
One  was  a  solemn  bout  of  salmon-fishing  fi:)r  the  neigh- 
bouring gentry  and  their  families,  instituted  originally,  I 
believe,  by  Lord  Somerville,  but  now,  in  his  absence,  con- 
ducted and  presided  over  by  the  SherifiT.     Charles  Furdie, 
Tom's  brother,  had  charge  (partly  as  lessee)  of  the  sal- 
mon-fisheries for  three  or  four  miles  of  the  Tweed,  includ- 
ing all  the  water  attached  to  the  lands  of  Abbotsford, 
Gala,  and  Allwyn ;  and  this  festival  had  been  established 
with  a  view,  besides  other  considerations,  of  recompensing 
him  for  the  attention  he  always  bestowed  on  any  of  the 
lairds  or  their  visiters  that  chose  to  fish,  either  firom  the 
banks  or  the  boat,  within  his  jurisdiction.     His  selection 
of  the  day,  and  other  precautions,  generally  secured  an 
abundance  of  sport  for  the  great  anniversary  ;  and  then  the 
whole  party  assembled  to  regale  on  the  newly-caught  prey, 
boiled,  grilled,  and  roasted  in  every  variety  of  preparation, 
beneath  a  grand  old  ash,  adjoining  Charlie's  cottage  at 
fioldside,  on  the  northern  maigin  of  the  Tweed,  about  a 
mile  above  Abbotsford.     This  banquet  took  place  earlier 
in  the  day  or  hiter,  according  to  circumstances ;  but  it 
often  lasted  till  the  harvest  moon  shone  on  the  lovely  scene 
and  its  revellers.     These  formed  groups  that  would  have 
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done  no  discredit  to  Watteau — and  a  stiU  better  hand  has 
painted  the  background  in  the  Introduction  of  the  Monas- 
tery : — '*  On  the  opxx>aite  bank  of  the  Tweed  might  be 
geen  the  renuuna  of  ancient  enclosures,  surrounded  by  ej- 
camores  and  aah-trees  of  considerable  size.     These  had 
once  formed  the  crofts  or  arable  ground  of  a  village,  now 
reduced  to  a  single  hut,  the  abode  of  a  fisherman,  who  also 
manages  a  feny.    The  cottages,  even  the  church  which  once 
existed  there,  have  sunk  into  vestiges  hardly  to  be  traced 
without  visiting  the  spot,  the  inhabitants  having  gradnally 
withdrawn  to  the  more  prosperous  town  of  Galashiels, 
which  has  risen  into  consideration  within  two  miles  of  their 
neighbourhood.     Superstitions  eld,  however,  has  tenanted 
the  deserted  grove  with  aerial  beings  to  supply  the  want 
of  the  mortal  tenants  who  have  deserted  it.     The  ruined 
and  abandoned  churchyard  of  Boldside  has  been  long  be- 
lieved to  be  haunted  by  the  Fairies,  and  the  deep  broad 
current  of  the  Tweed,  wheeling  in  moonlight  round  the 
foot  of  the  steep  bank,  with  the  nu^ober  of  trees  originally 
planted  for  shelter  round  the  fields  of  the  oottagers,  bnt 
now  presenting  the  effect  of  scattered  and  detached  groves» 
fill  up  the  idea  which  one  would  form  in  imagination  for  a 
scene  that  Oberon  and  Queen  Mab  might  love  to  revel  in. 
There  are  evenings  when  the  spectator  mig^t  believe,  with 
Father  Chaucer,  that  the 

*  Queen  of  Faery, 

With  harp,  and  pipe,  and  symphony. 
Were  direlling  in  the  place.*" 

Sometimes  the  evening  dosed  with  a  ^^  burning  of  the 
water ;"  and  then  the  Sheriff,  though  now  not  so  agile  as 
when  he  practised  that  rough  sport  in  the  early  times  of 
Ashestiel,  was  sure  to  be  one  of  the  party  in  the  boat, — held 
a  torch,  or  perhaps  took  the  helm, — and  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
whole  thing  as  heartily  as  the  youngest  of  his  company— 

"  Tis  biythe  along  the  midnight  tide, 
With  stalwart  arm  the  boat  to  guide — 
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On  high  the  duiling  blase  to  rear, 
And  heedful  plunge  the  barbed  epear ; 
Rock,  wood,  and  scaur,  emerging  bright. 
Fling  on  the  stream  their  mddj  light, 
And  firom  the  bank  our  band  appears 
Like  Genii  armed  with  fierj  spears."^ 

Hie  other  ^^  superior  occasion*^  came  later  in  the  season ; 
the  28th  of  October,  the  birthday  of  Sir  Walter's  eldest 
80Q,  was,  I  tiiink,  that  uaually  selected  for  the  AbboUfard 
Hunt.  This  was  a  ooundng-field  on  a  large  scale,  inclnd- 
ing,  with  as  many  of  the  young  gentry  as  pleased  to  attend, 
all  Scott's  personal  ^vourites  among  the  yeomen  and  farm- 
en  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  Sheriff  always  took 
the  field,  but  latterly  deyolved  the  command  upon  his  good 
friend  Mr  John  Usher,  the  ex-laird  of  Toftfield  ;  and  he 
coold  not  haTe  had  a  more  skilful  or  a  better-humoured 
lieutenant.  The  hunt  took  place  either  on  the  moors  above 
the  Cauldshields'  Lodi,  or  over  some  of  the  hills  on  the 
estate  of  Gala,  and  we  had  commonly,  ere  we  returned, 
hares  enough  to  supply  the  wife  of  every  farmer  that  at- 
tended with  soup  for  a  week  following.  The  whole  then 
dmed  at  Abbotsford,  the  Sheriff  in  the  chair,  Adam  Fer- 
gusson  croupier,  and  Dominie  Thompson,  of  course,  chap- 
lam.  George,  by  the  way,  was  himself  an  eager  partaker 
in  the  preliminary  sport ;  and  now  he  would  fiivour  us 
with  a  grace,  in  Bums's  phrase  ^^  as  long  as  my  arm,''  be- 
ginning with  tiianks  to  the  Almighty,  who  had  given  man 
dominion  over  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  and  expatiating  on  this  text  with  so  luculent  a 
commentary,  that  Scott,  who  had  been  fumbling  with  his 
spoon  long  before  he  reached  Amen,  could  not  help  ex- 
claiming as  he  sat  down,  *'  Well  done,  Mr  George  I  I 
think  we've  had  everything  but  the  view  holla !"  The  com- 
pany, whose  onset  had  been  thus  deferred,  were  seldom,  I 
think,  under  thirty  in  number,  and  sometimes  they  exceeded 
^  See  Poetical  Works,  royal  8vo,  p.  694. 
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forty.  Hie  feast  was  such  as  suited  the  occasion — a  baitm  of 
beef  at  the  foot  of  the  table,  a  salted  round  at  the  hesd, 
while  tureens  of 'hare-soup  and  hotch-potch  extended  down 
the  centre,  and  such  light  articles  as  geese,  turkeys,  t 
sucking-pig,  a  singed  sheep^s  head,  and  the  unfailing  haggis, 
were  set  forth  by  way  of  side-dishes.      Blackcock  and 
moorfowl,  bushels  of  snipe,  black  puddings^  whUepuddmgty 
and  pyramids  of  pancakes,  formed  the  second  ooorBe. 
Ale  was  the  favourite  beyerage  during  dinner,  but  there 
was  plenty  of  port  and  sherry  for  those  whose  stomachs* 
they  suited.     The  quaighs  of  Glenlivet  were  tossed  off  as 
if  they  held  water.     The  wine  decanters  made  a  few  rounds 
of  the  table,  but  the  hints  for  hot  punch  soon  became 
damorous.     Two  or  three  bowls  were  introduced,  sad 
placed  under  the  superviaon  of  experienced  manufactaren 
—one  of  these  being  usually  the  Ettrick  Shepherd — and 
then  the  busness  of  the  evening  oonmienoed  in  good  earnest 
The  faces  shone  and  glowed  like  those  at  Camacho*s  wed- 
ding: the  chairman  told  his  richest  stories  of  old  rural 
life,  Lowland  or  Highland ;  Fergusson  and  humbler  heroes 
fought  their  peninsular  battles  o'er  again ;  the  stalwart 
Dandie  Dinmonts  lugged  out  their  last  winter's  snow-storm, 
the  parish  scandal,  perhaps,  or  the  dexterous  bargain  of 
the  Northumberland  iry$U ;  and  every  man  was  knocked 
down  for  the  song  that  he  sung  best,  or  took  most  pleasure 
in  singing.      SherijQT-substitute    Shortreed — (a   cheeriul, 
hearty,  little  man,  with  a  sparkling  eye  and  a  most  infec- 
tious laugh) — gave  us  Dick  6*  the  Coto^  or  Now  lAddeidaU 
has  ridden  a  raid;  his  son  Hiomas  (Sir  Walter's  asnduous 
disciple  and  asnstant  in  Border  Heraldry  and  Genealogy) 
shone  without  a  rival  in  The  Douglas  Tragedy  and  The  7W 
Corbies ;  a  weather-beatei\,  stiff-bearded  veteran,  CaptaiH 
Ormistoun,  as  he  was  called  (though  I  doubt  if  his  rank 
was  recognised  at  the  Horse-Guards),  had  the  primitive 
pastoral  of  Cowdenknowes  in  sweet  perfection ;  Hogg  pro- 
duced The  Women  folk,  or  The  Kye  comes  hamt ;  and,  in 
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Spite  of  many  grinding  notes,  oontrived  to  make  eyeiybody 
delighted  whether  with  the  fan  or  the  pathos  of  his  ballad ; 
the  Melrose  doctor  sang  in  spirited  style  sotne  of  Moore's 
masterpieces ;  a  couple  of  retired  sailors  joined  in  Bould 
Admiral  Duncan  upon  the  high  tea  ^ — and  the  gallant  crou- 
pier crowned  the  last  bowl  with  Ale^  good  afe,  thou  art  my 
darling  I  Imagine  some  smart  Faiirian  savant-^wme  dreamy 
pedant  of  Halle  or  Heidelberg — a  brace  of  stray  young 
Lords  from  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or  perhaps  their  prim 
college  tutors,  planted  here  and  there  amidst  these  rustic 
wassailers — this  being  their  first  vision  of  the  author  of 
Marmion  and  Ivanhoe,  and  he  appearing  as  heartOy  at 
home  in  the  scene  as  if  he  had  been  a  Teritable  Dandie 
himself — his  face  radiant,  his  laugh  gay  as  childhood,  his 
chorus  always  ready.  And  so  it  proceeded  until  some 
worthy,  who  had  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  to  ride  home,  be- 
gan to  insinuate  that  his  wife  and  bairns  would  be  getting 
sorely  anxious  about  the  fords,  and  the  Dumpies  and  Hod- 
<fins  were  at  last  heard  neighing  at  the  gate,  and  it  was 
Toted  that  the  hour  had  come  for  doch  an  dorraeh — ^the 
stirrup-cup — to  wit,  a  bumper  all  round  of  the  unmitigated 
mountain  dew.  How  they  all  contrived  to  get  home  in 
safety.  Heaven  only  knows — but  I  never  heard  of  any 
serious  accident  except  upon  one  occasion,  when  James 
Hogg  made  a  bet  at  starting  that  he  would  leap  over  his 
wall-eyed  pony  as  she  stood,  and  broke  his  nose  in  this 
experiment  of  '*  o*ervaulting  ambition."  One  comely 
goodwiie,  fi&r  ofi*  among  the  hills,  amused  Sir  Walter  by 
telling  him,  the  next  time  he  passed  her  homestead  after 
one  of  these  jolly  doings,  what  her  husband's  first  words 
were  when  he  alighted  at  his  own  door — ^^Ailie,  my 
woman,  Fm  ready  for  my  bed — and  oh  lass  (he  gallantly 
added),  I  wish  I  could  sleep  for  a  towmont,  for  there's  only 
ae  thing  in  this  warld  worth  living  for,  and  that's  the 
Abbotsford  hunt  !'* 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  President  of  the  Bold- 
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aide  Festiyal  and  the  Abboteford  Hunt  did  not  omit  Um 
good  old  custom  of  the  Kim.  Erery  November,  befim 
quitting  the  country  for  Edinburgh,  he  gave  a  harvest  hmty 
on  the  most  approved  model  of  former  days,  to  ail  the 
peasantry  on  his  estate,  their  friends  and  kindred,  and  n 
many  poor  neighbours  besides  as  his  bam  could  hold.  Hen 
old  and  young  danced  from  sunset  to  sunrise, — John  of 
Skye*s  bagpipe  heang  relieved  at  intervals  by  the  violin  of 
some  Wandering  Willie; — and  the  laird  and  all  lui 
family  were  present  during  the  early  part  of  the  evening— 
he  and  his  wife  to  distribute  the  contents  of  the  first  tub 
of  whisky-punch,  and  his  young  people  to  take  their  due 
share  in  the  endless  reels  and  hornpipes  of  the  earthen 
floor.  As  Mr  Morritt  has  said  of  him  as  he  appeared  at 
Laird  Nippy^s  kirn  of  earlier  days,  ^'  to  witness  the  cor- 
diality of  his  reception  might  have  unbent  a  misanthrope.** 
He  had  his  private  joke  for  every  old  wife  or  "  gaoae 
carle,**  his  arch  compliment  for  the  ear  of  every  bonny  laas, 
and  his  hand  and  his  blessing  for  the  head  of  every  little 
EppU  DaidU  from  Abbotstown  or  Broomielees. 

The  whole  of  the  ancient  ceremonial  of  the  daft  dapt 
as  they  are  called  in  Scotland,  obtained  respect  at  Abbots* 
ford.  He  said  it  was  uncanny^  and  would  certainly  have 
fblt  it  very  uncomfortable,  not  to  welcome  the  new  yeu 
in  the  midst  of  his  family,  and  a  few  old  friends,  with  the 
immemorial  libation  of  a  to  pint ;  but  of  all  the  ooose- 
crated  ceremonies  of  the  time  none  gave  him  sudi  de- 
light as  the  visit  which  he  received  as  Laird  from  all  the 
children  on  his  estate,  on  the  last  morning  of  every  De* 
cembei^— when,  in  the  words  of  an  obscure  poet  ofien 
quoted  by  him, 

'*  The  cottage  haimg  sing  blytbe  and  gay, 
At  the  ha'  door  for  hogmanayJ*^ 

The  following  is  from  a  new-year*s  day  letter  to  Joanna 
Baillie  : — *^  The  Scottish  labourer  is  in  his  natural  state 
perhaps  one  of  the  best,  most  intelligent,  and  kind'hearted 
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of  hmnan  beangs ;  and  in  troth  I  hare  limited  my  other 
habiti  of  expense  Teiy  much  since  I  fell  into  the  habit  of 
employing  mine  honest  people.  I  wish  you  could  have 
seen  about  a  hundred  children,  being  almost  entirely  sup- 
ported by  their  fiithers'  or  brothers^  kbour,  come  down 
yesterday  to  dance  to  the  pipes,  and  get  a  piece  of  cake 
and  bannock,  and  pence  a-piece  (no  Tery  deadly  largess) 
in  honour  of  hogntanay.  I  declare  to  you,  my  dear  friend, 
that  when  I  thought  the  poor  fellows  who  kept  these  child- 
ren  so  neat,  and  well  taught,  and  well  behayed,  were 
siaTing  the  whole  day  for  eighteen- pence  or  twenty-pence 
at  the  most,  I  was  ashamed  of  their  gratitude,  and  of  their 
becks  and  bows.  But  after  all,  one  does  what  one  can, 
and  it  is  better  twenty  &milies  should  be  comfortable  ac- 
cording to  their  wishes  and  habits,  than  half  that  number 
shooid  be  raised  abore  their  situation.  Besides,  like  For- 
timio  in  the  fiiiry  tale,  I  have  my  gifted  men— -the  best 
wrestler  and  cudgel-player — the  best  runner  and  leaper-* 
the  best  shot  in  the  little  district ;  and,  as  I  am  partial  to 
all  manly  and  athletic  exercises,  these  are  great  favourites, 
being  otherwise  decent  persons,  and  bearing  their  faculties 
meekly.  All  this  smells  of  sad  egotism,  but  what  can  I 
write  to  you  about  saye  what  is  uppermost  in  my  own 
thoughts  ?  And  here  am  I,  thinmng  old  plantations  and 
planting  new  ones ;  now  undoing  what  has  been  done,  and 
DOW  doing  what  I  suppose  no  one  would  do  but  myself,  and 
accomplishing  all  my  magical  tranafomations  by  the  arms 
and  legs  of  the  aforesaid  genii,  conjured  up  to  my  aid  at 
ei^teen-penoe  a-day."  ^ 

^'  Hie  notable  paradox,'*  he  says  in  one  of  the  most 
charming  of  his  essays,  ^^  that  the  residence  of  a  proprietor 
upon  his  estate  is  of  as  little  consequence  as  the  bodily 
pwsopce  of  a  stockholder  upon  Exchange,  has,  we  believe, 
been  renounced.  At  least,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Duchess 
of  Snflblk^s  relationship  to  her  own  child,  the  vulgar  conti- 
nue to  be  of  opinion  that  there  is  some  difierenoe  in  &vour 
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of  the  next  hamlet  and  village,  and  eren  of  the  winageiii 
general,  when  the  squire  spends  his  rents  at  the  manor- 
house,  instead  of  catting  a  figoie  in  Franoe  or  Ital^.  A 
celebrated  politician  nsed  to  say  he  would  wiDin^y  bring 
in  one  bill  to  make  poaching  felony,  another  to  encourage 
the  breed  of  foxes,  and  a  third  to  reviye  the  decayed 
amusements  of  cock-fighting  and  bull-baiting — that  he 
would  make,  in  short,  any  sacrifice  to  the  humours  and 
prejudices  of  the  country  gentlemen,  in  their  most  extra- 
vagant  form,  proidded  only  he  could  prevail  upon  them  to 
^  dwell  in  their  own  houses,  be  the  patrons  of  their  own 
tenantry,  and  the  fathers  of  their  own  children/  ^** 

In  September  1820  appeared  The  Abbot — ^the  oontina- 
ation,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  Ihe  Monastery,  of  wfaidi  I 
barely  mentioned  the  publication  under  the  preceding  March. 
I  have  nothing  of  any  consequence  to  add  to  the  infonna- 
tion  which  the  Introduction  of  1830  affords  us  respecting 
the  compontion  and  fate  of  the  former  <^  these  novels.  It 
was  considered  as  a  &ilure — the  first-  of  the  series  on  which 
any  such  sentence  was  pronounced ; — nor  have*  I  much  to 
aUege  in  fiivour  of  the  White  Lady  of  Ayenel,  generally 
criticised  as  the  primary  blot— or  of  Sir  Percy  Shaftan, 
who  was  loudly,  though  not  quite  so  generally,  condemned. 
In  either  case,  considered  separately,  he  seems  to  haTe 
eired  ftom  dwelling  (in  the  German  taste)  on  materials  that 
might  have  done  very  well  for  a  r^id  sketch.  The  phan* 
tom,  with  whom  we  have  leisure  to  become  fiuniliar,  is  sure 
to  fiiil— -even  the  witch  of  Endor  is  contented  with  a  mo- 
mentary appearance  and  five  syllables  of  the  shade  she 
evokes.  And  we  may  say  the  same  of  any  grotesque  ab- 
surdity in  human  manners.  Scott  might  have  oonsidei^ 
with  adrantage  how  lightly  and  briefly  Shakspesre  intro- 
duces his  Euphuism — ^though  actoally  the  prevalent  humour 
of  the  hour  when  he  was  writing.  But  perhaps  these 
errors  might  have  attracted  little  notice  had  the  novelist 
^  MiBeellaneou*  Ptote  WarkSf  i.  p.  ▼iii. 
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been  saooeasftil  in  finding  Bome  reconciling  medium  capable 
of  giving  eonsistenoe  and  harmony  to  his  naturally  inoon- 
graoua  materiala.  "  These,"  said  one  of  his  ablest  critics, 
**  are  joined — ^but  they  lefuse  to  blend :  Nothing  can  be 
more  poetical  in  conception,  and  sometimes  in  language, 
than  the  fiction  of  the  White  Maid  of  Ayenel ;  but  when 
this  etherial  personage,  who  rides  on  the  doud  which  ^  for 
Araby  is  bound ' — ^who  is 

*  Something  between  hearen  and  hell. 
Something  that  neither  stood  nor  fell,' — 

— whose  existence  is  linked  by  an  awful  and  mysterious 
destiny  to  the  fortunes  of  a  decaying  fiunily ;  when  such  a 
being  as  this  descends  to  downish  pranks,  and  promotes  a 
fnTolous  jest  about  a  tailor^s  bodkin,  the  course  of  our 
sympathies  is  rudely  arrested,  and  we  feel  as  if  the  author 
had  put  upon  us  the  old-fiuhioned  pleasantry  of  selling  a 
bargain."' 

The  beautiful  natural  scenery,  and  the  sterling  Scotch 
characters  and  manners  introduced  in  The  Monastery,  are, 
however,  sufficient  to  redeem  even  these  mistakes;  and, 
indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  will  ultimately 
occupy  a  securer  place  than  some  romances  enjoying 
hitherto  a  fiur  higher  reputation,  in  which  he  makes  no  use 
of  Scottish  materials. 

Sir  Walter  himself  thought  well  of  The  Abbot  when  he 

had  finished  it.     When  he  sent  me  a  complete  copy,  I 

found  on  a  slip  of  paper  at  the  beginning  of  volume  first, 

these  two  lines  from  Tom  Crtbb'a  Memorial  to  Congress— 

**  Up  he  rote  in  a  funk,  lapped  a  toothful  of  brandy, 
And  to  it  again  I — any  odds  npon  Sandy  I  ** — 

and  whatever  ground  he  had  been  supposed  to  lose  in  The 

Monastery,  part  at  least  of  it  was  regained  by  this  tale,  ^ 

and  especially  by  its  most  gracefhl  and  pathetic  portraiture 

of  Mary  Stuart.     *'  The  Castle  of  Lochleven,"  says  the 

Chief-Commissioner  Adam,  **is  seen  at  every  turn  firom 

>  Adolphas*!  Leiiers  to  Heber^  p.  13. 
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the  northern  ride  of  Blair- Adam.  This  castle,  nnowiied 
and  attractive  above  all  the  others  in  my  neighbomhood, 
became  an  object  of  much  increased  attention,  and  a  thone 
of  constant  conversation,  after  the  author  of  Waveriej  had, 
hy  his  inimitable  power  of  delineating  character— by  hit 
creative  poetic  fancy  in  representing  scenes  of  varied  inte- 
rest— and  by  the  splendour  of  his  romantic  desctiptioitf, 
infused  a  more  diversified  and  a  deeper  tone  of  feeling  into 
the  history  of  Queen  Mary^s  captivity  and  escape.** 

I  have  introduced  this  quotation  firom  a  little  book  pri- 
vately printed  for  the  amiable  Judge^s  o¥m  fiunily  and 
familiar  friends,  because  Sir  Walter  owned  to  myn^  at  the 
time,  that  the  idea  o£  The  Abbot  had  arisen  in  his  mind 
during  a  visit  to  Blair- Adam.  In  the  pages  of  the  tale 
itself,  indeed,  the  beautiful,  localities  of  that  estate  are 
distinctly  mentioned,  with  an  allurion  to  the  virtues  and 
manners  that  adorned  its  manrion,  such  as  must  have  been 
mtended  to  satisfy  the  possessor  (if  he  could  have  had 
any  doubts  on  the  subject)  as  to  the  authonhip  of  those 
novels.  ^ 

About  Midsummer  1816,  the  Judge  received  a  visit  from 
his  near  relation  William  Clerk,  Adam  Fergusson,  his  heredi* 
tary  friend  and  especial  fiivourite,  and  their  lifelong  inti- 
mate, Scott.  They  remained  with  him  for  two  or  three 
days,  in  the  course  of  which  they  were  all  so  much  delist- 
ed with  their  host,  and  he  with  them,  that  it  was  resolved 
to  reassemble  the  party,  with  a  few  additions,  at  the  same 
season  of  every  following  year.  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
Blair- Adam  Club,  the  regular  members  of  which  were  in 
number  nine.  They  usually  contrived  to  meet  on  a  Friday ; 
spent  the  Saturday  in  a  ride  to  some  scene  of  historical 
interest  within  an  easy  distance  ;  enjoyed  a  quiet  Sunday 
at  home — **  duly  attending  divine  worship  at  the  Kiric  of 
Cleish  (not  Cleishbotham)  ^  — gave  Monday  morning  to 
another  antiquarian  excursion,  and  returned  to  Edinburglk 
in  time  for  the  Courts  <^  Tuesday.     From  1816  to  1881 
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indonve,  Sir  Walter  was  a  constant  attendant  at  these 
meetings.  He  visited  .in  this  way  Castie-Gampbell)  Magus 
Moor,  Falkland,  Dunfermline,  St  Andrew^s,  and  many  other 
ioeiies  of  ancient  celebrity :  to  one  of  those  trips  we  most 
ascribe  his  dramatic  sketch  of  Macduff  ^s  CroM — and  to 
that  of  the  dog-days  of  1819  we  owe  the  weightier  obli- 
gation of  Tht  Abbot. ' 

To  return — ^for  reasons  connected  with  the  affairs  of  the 
BatUntynes,  Messrs  Longman  published  the  first  edition 
of  the  Monastery ;  and  similar  drcumstanoes  induced  Sir 
Walter  to  associate  this  house  with  that  of  Constable  in  the 
aocoeeding  novel.     Constable  disliked  its  title,  and  would 
lain  have  had  The  Nunnery  instead :  but  Scott  stuck  to 
his  Abbot.     The  bookseller  grumbled  a  little,  but  was 
soothed  by  the  author^s  reception  of  his  request  that  Queen 
Elizabeth  might  be  brought  into  the  field  in  his  next  ro- 
mance, as  a  companion  to  the  Mary  Stuart  of  The  Abbot. 
Scott  would  not  indeed  indulge  him  with  the  choice  of  the 
particular  period  of  Elizabeth^s  reign,  indicated  in  the  pro- 
posed title  of  The  Armada ;  but  expressed  his  willingness 
to  take  up  his  own  old  &vourite  legend  of  Meikle*s  ballad. 
He  wished  to  call  the  novel,  like  the  ballad,  Cumnor-Hall, 
but  in  further  deference  to  Constable^s  wishes,  substituted 
**  Keoilworth."     John  Ballantyne  objected  to  this  title,  and 
told  Constable  the  result  would  be  ^^  something  worthy  of 
the  kennel ;  *'  but  Constable  had  all  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  child  of  hb  christening.     His  partner,  Mr  Ca- 
dell,  says — ^^  His  vanity  boiled  over  so  much  at  this  time, 
on  having  his  suggestion  gone  into,  that,  when  in  his  high 
moods,  he  used  to  stalk  up  and  down  his  room,  and  exclaim, 
» By  G — ,  I  am  all  but  the  author  of  the  Waverley  Novels !  ^  '* 
Constable's  bibliographical  knowledge,  however,  it  is  but 
finr  to  say,  was  really  of  most  essential  service  to  Scott  upon 
many  of  these  occasions  ;  and  his  letter  proposing  the  sub- 
ject of  The  Armada^  furnished  such  a  catalogue  of  materials 
fo  the  illustration  of  the  period  as  may,  probably  enough, 

2  H 
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have  called  forth  some  rery  energetic  exprassioii  of  thank- 
iiiliieM. 

Soott^s  kiadBesB  secured  for  Jeltm  "BeJhntpie  the  anil 
interest  in  the  |»x>fit8  of  Kenihrorth,-— 4he  iast  of  his  gmt 
works  in  whicb  his  fiiend  iibs  to  have  any  eonoenL  I 
have  already  mentioned  the  obvious  drooping  of  his  hetltb 
and  strength  ;  yet  his  manners  continued  as  airy  as  ever ; 
—-nay,  it  was  now,  after  his  maladies  had  taken  a  very  w- 
rious  shape,  and  it  was  hardly  poesiUe  to  lock  on  hiai 
without  antidpating  a  speedy  termination  of  his  career, 
that  the  gay  hop^ul  ^irit  of  the  ahatterod  and  trembling 
invalid  led  him  to  plunge  into  a  new  stream  of  eostly  in- 
dulgence. It  was  an  amiable  pmnt  in  his  character,  that  he 
had  always  retained  a  tender  fondness  for  his  native  plase. 
He  had  now  taken  up  the  ambitkMi  of  rivaling  his  iHastrioot 
friend,  in  some  sort,  by  providing  himself  with  a  soiaiaer 
retirement  amidst  the  scenery  of  his  boyhood ;  and  it  oeed 
not  be  doubted,  at  the  same  time^  that  in  erceting  a  TiQa 
at  Kelso,  he  calculated  on  substantial  advantages  fioat  iis 
vidnity  to  Abbotsford. 

One  fine  day  of  this  autumn  I  aocompauM  Sir  Waher 
to  inspect  the  progress  of  this  edifice,  which  was  to  havs 
the  title  of  WaUon  Hall,  John  had  pvrdiased  two  or 
three  old  houses  with  notched  gables  and  thatched  rooft, 
near  the  end  of  the  long  original  street  of  Kelso,  with  their 
small  gardens  and  paddocks  running  down  to  the  Tweed. 
He  had  already  fitted  up  convenient  bachelor^s  lodgings  in 
one  of  the  primitive  tenements,  and  converted  the  othen 
into  a  goodly  range  of  stabling,  and  was  now  watching  the 
completion  of  his  new  torpg  de  logis  beihind,  which  indnd- 
ed  a  handsome  entranoe-hall,  or  saloon,  destined  to  hare 
old  Piseator^s  bust  on  a  stand  in  the  centre,  and  to  1m 
embellished  all  round  with  emblems  of  his  sport.  Behiod 
this  were  spadous  rooms  overlooking  tibe  little  pUmaimB^ 
which  was  to  be  laid  out  somewhat  in  the  Italian  llyle,  with 
onismental  steps,  a  fountain  and  jtt  <f  son,  and  a  hraad 
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feiTfkoe  hanging  over  the  lirer.  In  IImm  new  donii- 
nioni  John  leoaved  xa  with  pride  and  hilarity ;  ve 
dined  gaily,  at/resco^  by  the  aide  of  hia  fountain ;  and  after 
net  a  few  bnmpen  to  the  proaperity  of  Walton  Hall,  he 
mounted  Old  Mortality,  and  eaoorted  na  for  aeveral  milea 
on  our  ride  homewards.  It  was  tUa  day  that,  overflow- 
ing with  kindly  aeid,  Soott  reriyed  one  of  the  long-fofgot- 
ten  projects  of  their  early  oonnexion  in  boiineai,  and  oflbted 
Ida  gratokona  aervioefl  as  editor  of  a  NoTefiat'a  Library,  to 
be  printed  and  published  for  the  sole  benefit  of  hia  host. 
Ilie  offer  was  eageriy  embraoed,  and  when,  two  or  ^tiiree 
mornings  afterwards,  John  returned  Sir  Walter's  yisit,  he 
liad  put  into  hia  handa  the  MS.  of  that  admirable  life  of 
Fielding,  which  was  followed  at  brief  intenrak,  aa  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  projected  work  required,  by  foiorteen 
others  of  the  same  daas  and  excellence.  The  puUioation 
of  the  first  Tohime  of  *'  Ballantyne's  Novelist^s  library'^ 
did  not  take  place,  however,  unUl  February  1821 ;  and 
notwithstancfing  ita  Prefaces,  m  which  Soott  combines 
all  the  graces  of  his  easynarratiTe  with  a  perpetual  stream 
of  deep  and  gende  wisdom  in  commenting  on  the  tempers 
and  fortunes  of  his  best  predecessors  in  novel  Kteratnre, 
and  also  with  expositions  of  his  own  critical  riews,  whioh 
prtrre  how  profoundly  he  had  investigated  the  principles 
and  practice  of  those  masters  before  he  struck  out  a  new  path 
for  himself — in  spite  of  these  delightfiil  and  valuable  essays, 
the  Collection  was  not  a  pro^Nsrons  speculation. 

Sir  James  Hall  of  Dung^aas  resigned,  in  November  1880, 
the  Prendency  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh ;  and  the 
FeOows,  though  they  had  on  all  former  occasions  seleeted 
a  man  of  adence  to  fill  that  post,  paid  Sir  Walter  the  com- 
pliment of  unanimously  requesdng  him  to  be  Sir  Jamea's 
auoeeaKjr  in  it.  He  folt  and  expressed  a  natural  heeitalMm 
about  accepting  this  honour— -which  at  first  sight  seemed 
like  invading  the  proper  department  of  another  order  of 
scholara.     But  when  it  was  urged  upon  him  that  the  So- 
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ciety  18  really  a  double  one— embracing  a  section  for  lite- 
rature as  well  as  one  of  science-— and  that  it  was  only  due 
to  the  former  to  let  it  occasionally  supply  the  chief  of  the 
whole  body, — Scott  acquiesced  in  the  flattering  propoatl ; 
and  his  gentle  skill  was  found  effective,  so  long  as  he  ^eld 
the  Chair,  in  maintjiining  and  strengthening  the  tone  of 
good  feeling  and  good  manners  which  can  alone  render  th« 
meetings  of  such  a  society  either  agreeable  or  useful.  The 
new  President  himself  soon  began  to  take  a  lively  interest 
in  many  of  their  discussions — those  at  least  which  pointed 
to  any  discovery  of  practical  use ; — and  he  by  and  by  added 
some  eminent  men  of  science,  with  whom  his  acquaintance 
had  hitherto  been  slight,  to  the  list  of  his  most  valued 
friends : — ^in  particular  Sir  David  Brewster. 

I  may  mention  his  introduction  about  the  same  time  to 
an  institution  of  a  far  difierent  description, — that  caUed 
*'  The  Celtic  Society  of  Edinbui^h ;"  a  dub  established 
mainly  for  the  patronage  of  ancient  Highland  manners  and 
customs,  especially  the  use  of  '•^  the  Grarb  of  Old  Gaul " — 
though  part  of  their  funds  have  always  been  implied  to  the 
really  important  object  of  extending  education  in  the  wilder 
districts  of  the  north.  At  their  annual  meetings  Scott  was 
henceforth  a  regular  attendant.  Ue  appeared,  as  in  doty 
bound,  in  the  costume  of  the  Fraternity,  and  was  usually 
followed  by '  ^^  John  of  Skye,"  in  all  lus  plumage. 

His  son  Charles  left  home  for  the  first  time  towards  the 
close  of  1820 — a  boy  of  exceedingly  quick  and  lively  parts, 
with  the  gentlest  and  most  affectionate  and  modest  of  dis- 
positions. This  threw  a  doud  over  the  domestic  circle ;  but, 
as  on  the  former  occasion,  Sir  Walter  sought  and  found  com- 
fort in  a  constant  correspondence  with  the  absent  favourite. 
Charles  had  gone  to  Lampeter,  in  Wales,  to  be  under  the 
care  of  the  celebrated  scholar  John  Williams,  Archdeacon 
of  Cardigan  ;  whose  pains  were  well  rewarded  in  the  pro- 
gress of  his  pupil. 

About  Christmas  appeared  Kenilworth,  in  3  vols,  pint 
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Sroj  like  Ivanhoe,  which  form  was  adhered  to  ivith  all  the 
sabseqaent  noveb  of  the  series.  Kenilworth  was  one  of 
the  most  sacoesrfid  of  them  all  at  the  time  of  pablication ; 
and  it  continnes,  and,  I  doubt  not,  will  ever  continue  to  be 
placed  in  the  ver^r  highest  rank  of  prose  fiction.  Hie  Tich 
variety  of  chanuster,  and  scenery,  and  incident  in  this  novel, 
has  never  indeed  been  surpassed ;  nor,  with  the  one  excep- 
tion of  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  has  Scott  bequeathed 
US  a  deeper  and  more  afieding  tragedy  than  that  of  Amy 
Bobsaxt. 
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CHAPTER  Xir. 

Death  of  John  BaH«it7]i0>-«Dd  WilUarn  Enidoa — Geoife  IV. 
at  Edinburgh — Yiaits  of  Mr  Cnbbe  aad  Miss  Edgcworth— 
Reminiscences  by  Mr  AdolphoB — ^Publication  of  Ltres  of  th« 
Novelists— Halidon  Hill—The  Pirate— The  Fortnnes  of  Nigel 
— Peveril  of  the  Peak — Quentin  Dnrward — and  8t  Roiuu>> 
Well.— 1821-1823. 

Before  the  end  of  January  1 82 1 ,  he  went  to  London  at 
the  request  of  the  other  Clerks  of  Sesaon,  that  lie  might 
watch  orer  the  progress  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  designed 
to  relieve  them  from  a  considerable  part  of  their  dmdgerr 
in  attesting  recorded  deeds  by  signatm^ ; — and  his  stay  was 
prolonged  until  near  the  beginning  of  the  Summer  term  of 
his  Court.  On  his  return  he  found  two  matters  of  do- 
mestic interest  awaiting  him.  *  On  the  23d  April  he  writes 
to  the  Comet : — **  The  noble  Captain  Fergnsson  was  mar- 
ried on  Monday  last.  I  was  present  at  the  bridal,  and  I 
assure  you  the  like  hath  not  been  seen  snce  the  dajs  of 
Lesmahago.  Like  his  prototype,  the  Captiun  adranced  in 
a  jaunty  militaiy  step,  with  a  kind  of  leer  on  his  face  that 
seemed  to  quiz  the  whole  affiiir.  You  should  write  to  your 
brother  sportsman  and  soldier,  and  wish  the  veteran  joy  of 
his  entrance  into  the  band  of  Benedicts.  Odd  enough  that 
I  should  christen  a  grandchild  and  attend  the  wedding  of  a 
contemporary  within  two  days  of  each  other.  I  haTe  sent 
John  of  Skye,  with  Tom,  and  aU  the  rabblement  which  they 
can  collect,  to  play  the  pipes,  shout,  and  fire  guns  below  the 
Captain^s  windows  this  morning ;  and  I  am  just  going  over 
to  hover  about  on  my  pony,  and  witness  their  reoeptioo. 
The  happy  pair  returned  to  Huntley  Bum  on  Saturday ;  but 
yesterday  being  Sunday,  we  permitted  them  to  enjoj  their 
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pillows  in  quiet,     lliis  mombg  they  must  not  expect  to 
get  off  so  welL'' 

The  Captain  and  his  Lady  soon  pitched  a  tent  for  them- 
»elves*-bttt  it  was  in  the  same  parish,  and  Gaiiomide  was 
but  an  additional  IlunUejr  Bum.  I  nuiy  as  well  intioduce 
here,  however,  Scott's  description  to  Lord  Montagu  of 
the  Gien  and  its  yet  undivided  oomnuinity  :--^^  The  Csp- 
tain  is  a  very  singular  fellow ;  for,  with  all  his  humour  and 
knovdedge  of  the  world,  he  hy  nature  is  a  remarkably  shy 
and  modest  man,  and  more  afrsid  of  the  possibility  of  in- 
truaon  than  would  occur  to  any  one  who  only  sees  him  in 
the  full  stream  of  society.  Ills  sister  Margaret  is  extremely 
like  him  in  the  tarn  of  thought  and  of  humour,  and  he  hss 
two  othen  who  are  ss  great  curiosities  in  their  way.  The 
«idest  is  a  complete  old  maid,  with  all  the  gravity  and  shy- 
■esB  of  the  character,  but  not  a  grain  of  its  bad  hmnour  or 
sfdeen ;  on  the  oontnury,  she  is  one  of  the  kindest  and  most 
motheriy  creatures  in  Uie  worid.  The  second,  Mary,  was 
in  her  day  a  very  pretty  giri ;  but  her  person  became  de- 
fovmed,  and  she  has  the  sharpness  of  features  with  whkk 
that  circumstance  is  sometimes  attended.  She  rises  very 
eariy  in  th^  morning,  and  roams  over  all  my  wild  land  in 
Uie  neighbouihood,  wearing  the  most  complicated  pile  of 
haadkerchieft  of  difierent  odours  on  her  bead,  and  a  stick 
double  her  own  height  in  her  hand,  attended  by  two  dogs, 
whose  powers  of  yelping  are  truly  terrific  With  sudi  garb 
and  acoompaniasents,  she  has  very  nearly  established  the 
ehsracter  in  the  neighbourhood  of  being  #oin€(A«fi^  no  eanny 
—Huid  the  urchins  of  Melrose  and  Damick  are  frightened 
from  gathering  haael-nuts  and  cutting  wands  in  my  deuch, 
by  the  fear  of  meeting  the  daft  lady.  With  all  this  qniaa- 
eality,  I  do  not  believe  there  ever  existed  a  fiunUy  with  so 
raudi  mutual  afiection,  snd  such  an  overflow  of  benevoleaoe 
to  all  around  them,  from  men  and  women  down  to  hedge- 
sparrows  and  lame  ass-colts,  more  than  one  of  which  they 
have  taken  under  their  direct  and  spedal  protection.*' 
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On  the  16th  of  June  1821,  died  at  Edinburgh  Jdu 
Ballantyne.  Until  within  a  week  or  two  before.  Sir  Wal- 
ter had  not  entertained  any  thought  that  his  end  was  near. 
I  was  present  at  one  of  their  last  interviews,  and  John's 
death-bed  was  a  thing  not  to  be  forgotten.  We  sat  by 
him  for  perhaps  an  hour,  and  I  think  half  that  quioe  wa» 
occupied  with  his  predictions  of  a  speedy  end,  and  detaib 
of  his  last  will,  which  he  had  just  been  executing,  and 
which  lay  on  his  coverlid ;  the  other  half  being  given,  five 
niinutes  or  so  at  a  time,  to  questions  and  remarks,  which 
intimated  that  the  hope  of  life  was  still  flickering  before 
him- — nay,  that  his  interest  in  all  its  concerns  remained 
eager.  The  proof-sheets  of  a  volume  of  his  Novelist^a  li- 
brary lay  also  by  his  pillow ;  and  he  passed  from  them  to 
his  will,  and  then  back  to  them,  as  by  jerks  and  starts  the 
unwonted  veil  of  gloom  closed  upon  his  imagination,  or  was 
withdrawn  again.  He  had,  he  said,  left  his  great  friend 
and  patron  L.2000  towards  the  completion  of  the  new 
library  at  Abbotsford — and  the  spirit  of  the  auctioneer  vir- 
tuoso flashed  up  as  he  began  to  describe  what  would,  he 
thought,  be  the  best  style  and  arrangement  of  the  book* 
shelves.  He  was  interrupted  by  an  agony  pf  aatbma, 
which  left  him  with  hardly  any  signs  of  life ;  and  ulti- 
mately he  did  expire  in  a  fit  of  the  same  kind.  Scott  was 
visibly  and  profoundly  shaken  by  this  scene  and  sequd. 
As  we  stood  together  a  few  days  afterwards,  while  they 
were  smoothing  the  turf  over  John^s  remains  in  the  Canon- 
gate  churchyard,  the  heavens  which  had  been  daik  and 
slaty,  cleared  up  suddenly,  and  the  midsummer  sun  shone* 
forth  in  his  strength.  Scott,  ever  awake  to  the  *^  skiey 
influences,'*  cast  his  eye  along  the  overhanging  line  of  the 
Calton  Hill,  with  its  gleaming  walls  and  towers,  and  then 
turning  to  the  grave  again,  ^^  I  feel,'*  he  whispered  in  my 
ear, — ^*  I  feel  as  if  there  would  be  less  sunshine  for  me  from 
this  day  forth.** 

As  we  walked  homewards,  he  told  me,  among  other  Ai- 
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Toarable  traits  of  his  friend,  one  little  stoiy  which  I  mnst 
not  omit.  He  remarked  one  day  to  a  poor  student  of  di- 
▼initj  attending  his  auction,  that  he  looked  as  if  he  were 
in  bad  health.  The  young  man  assented  with  a  sig^. 
^^  Come,"  said  Ballantyne,  '•''  I  think  I  ken  the  secret  of  a 
sort  of  draft  that  would  relieTe  you — particularly,**  he 
JMided,  handing  him  a  cheque  for  L.5  or  L.IO — **  particu- 
lariy,  my  dear,  if  taken  upon  an  empty  stomach.** 

I  am  sorry  to  take  leave  of  John  Ballantyne  with  the 
remaric,  that  his  last  will  was  a  document  of  the  same  daas 
with  too  many  of  his  states  and  calendars.  So  far  from 
hanng  L.2000  to  bequeath  to  Sir  Walter,  he  died  as  he 
had  lived,  ignorant  of  the  situation  of  his  afiairs,  and  deep 
in  debt. 

The  coronation  of  Creorge  IV.  had  been  deferred  in 
oonaeqaenoe  of  the  unhappy  affiur  of  the  Queen's  Trial. ,  The 
19th  of  July  1821  was  now  announced  for  this  solemnity, 
and  Sot  Walter  resolved  to  be  among  the  spectators.  It 
occurred  to  him  that  if  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  were  to  ac- 
company him,  and  produce  some  memorial  of  the  scene 
Hkely  to  catch  the  popular  ear  in  Scotland,  good  service 
might  thus  l>e  done  to  the  cause  of  loyalty.  But  this  was 
not  his  only  conaderation.  Hogg  had  married  a  handsome 
and  most  estimable  young  woman,  a  good  deal  above  hia 
own  original  rank  in  life,  the  year  before  ;  and  e3q)ecting 
with  her  a  dowry  of  L.1000,  he  had  forthwith  revived  the 
grand  ambition  of  an  earlier  day,  and  taken  an  extensive 
(arm  on  the  Bucdeuch  estate,  at  a  short  distance  from  Altrive 
Lake.  Misfortune  pursued  the  Shepherd — the  bankruptcy 
of  hia  wi&*s  fiither  interrupted  the  stocking  of  the  sheep- 
walk  ;  and  the  arable  part  was  sadly  mismanaged.  Scott 
hoped  that  a  visit  to  London,  and  a  coronation  poem,  or 
pamphlet,  might  end  in  some  pension  or  post  that  would 
relieve  these  difficulties,  and  when  writing  to  Lord  Sidmouth, 
to  ask  a  place  for  himself  in  the  Hall  and  Abbey  of  West- 
minster,  begged  suitable  accommodation  for  Hogg  alsa 
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Lord  Sidmouth  answered  that  Sir  Walter's  wishes  dnnild 
be  gratified,  provided  they  would  both  dme  with  him  the 
day  aftear  the  coFooalioiL,  in  Ridimond  Park,  ^^  where,'^ 
aaya  the  letter  of  the  Under-Secretary/  ^*  his  Lordahq>  will 
invite  the  Duke  of  Yoik  and  a  few  other  Jacobites  to  meet 
you.*'  All  this  being  made  known  to  the  teaant  of  Mount* 
Benger,  he  wrote  to  Scott,  as  he  says,  ^*-  with  the  tear  in  has 
eye,'*  to  ngmfy,  that  if  he  went  to  London  he  must  nam 
attendmg  the  great  annual  Border  fidr,  held  on  St  Bos- 
well's  Green,  on  the  18th  of  OTery  July ;  and  that  his  ab- 
sence from  that  meeting  so  soon  after  entering  upon  bosinaB 
as  a  store -farmer,  would  be  considered  by  his  new  oorapeen 
as  highly  imprudent  and  discreditable.  ^^  Li  short,"  James 
concludes,  ^'  the  thing  is  impossible.  But  as  there  is  no  man 
in  his  Majesty's  dominions  admires  his  great  talents  for  go- 
venunent,  and  the  eneigy  and  dignity  of  his  administratMn, 
so  .much  as  I  do,  I  will  write  something  at  home,  and  en- 
deavour to  give  it  you  before  you  start."  The  Shepherd 
probably  expected  that  these  pretty  compliments  would 
reach  the  royal  ear ;  but  however  that  may  have  been,  his 
own  Muse  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  him-^at  least  I  never  heard 
of  anything  that  he  wrote  on  this  occasion.  Soott  enbaiked 
without  him,  on  board  a  new  steam-ship  called  the  Ghf  of 
Edinburgh,  which,  as  he  suggested  to  the  master,  oogbt 
rather  to  have  been  christened  the  New  BteHdt, 

On  the  day  after  the  coronation,  Sir  Walter  addresKd 
a  letter  descriptive  of  the  whole  ceremonial  to  Ballantyne, 
who  published  it  in  his  newspaper.  It  has  been  nnoe  re- 
printed frequently :  and  will  probably  posaess  oonsidenfais 
interest  for  the  student  of  English  history  and  maanen  in 
future  times  ;  for  the  two  next  coronations  were  condiietwl 
on  a  vastly  inferior  scale  of  splendour  and  expense  -and 
the  precedent  of  curtailment  in  any  sndi  nurtteis  is  now 
seldom  neglected. 

At  the  dose  of  that  brilliant  scene,  he  rsoeived  a  mark 
of  homage  to  his  genius  which  delisted  him  not  lose  than 
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Laird  Nippjr^s  rerepence  for  the  Sheriff^s  Knotty  and  the 
Sheflidd  cutler's  dear  acquisition  of  his  signalive  on  a 
lOBtiDg  ticket.  Missing  his  carriage,  he  haid  to  xetam 
hone  on  foot  from  Westminster,  after  the  banquet — ^tbat 
is  to  say,  between  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning ; — 
when  he  and  a  young  gentleman  his  companion  found 
IhfmsnWes  locked  in  the  crowd,  somewhere  near  Whitehall, 
aad  the  bustle  and  tumult  were  such  that  his  friend  was 
alhnd  some  accident  might  happen  to  the  lame  Hmb.  A 
apace  for  the  dignitaries  was  kept  clear  at  that  point  by  the 
Soots  Greys.  Sir  Walter  addressed  a  Serjeant  of  this  oe- 
lefarated  regiment,  begging  to  be  allowed  to  pass  by  him 
into  the  open  ground  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  The 
■um  answered  shortly,  that  his  orders  were  strict — ^that  the 
thing  was  impossible.  While  he  was  endeavouring  to  per- 
suade the  seijeant  to  rdent,  some  new  wave  of  turbulence 
approadied  from  behind,  and  his  young  companion  ex- 
di^ed  in  a  loud  voice,  '^  Take  care.  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
take  care  T  The  stalwart  dragoon,  on  hearing  the  name, 
said,  '' What !  Sir  Walter  Soott?  He  shall  get  through 
aa^ow  I**  He  then  addresMd  the  soldiers  near  him—* 
^  Make  room,  men,  for  Sir  Walter  Soott,  our  illustrious 
eoontryman  T  The  men  answered,  '^  Sir  Walter  Soott  1 — 
God  bless  him  1" — and  he  was  in  a  moment  within  the 
guarded  line  of  safety. 

^  I  aaw  Sir  Walter  again,''  says  Allan  Cunningham,  '^  when 
ha  attended  the  ooronatioQ.  In  the  meantime  his  bust  had 
bean  wrought  in  marble,  and  the  sculptor  desired  to  take 
the  advantage  of  his  visit  to  communicate  such  touches  of 
eaprcsrion  or  lineament  as  the  new  material  rendered 
■eoessary.  This  was  done  with  a  happiness  of  eye  and 
hand  almost  magical :  for  five  hours  did  the  poet  sit,  or 
stand,  or  walk,  while  Chantrey's  chisel  was  paased  again 
aad  again  over  the  marble,  adding  something  at  every 
touch.  *•  Well,  Allan,'  he  said,  *  were  you  at  the  corona- 
tkn  ?  it  was  a  splendid  sight.'—'  No,  Sir  Walter,'  I  an- 
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flwered, — '  places  were  dear  and  ill  to  get :  I  am  tM  it 
was  magnifioent :  but  having  seen  the  procession  of  King 
Crispin  at  Dumfries,  I  was  satisfied.*  Scott  laughed  heait- 
ily.' — ^  That's  not  a  bit  better  than  Hogg/  he  said.  *  He 
stood  balancing  the  nuitter  whether  to  go  to  the  corona- 
tion or  the  &ir  of  Saint  Boswell — and  the  fair  carried 
it.*  During  this  conyersation,  Mr  Bolton  the  engineer 
came  in.  Something  like  a  cold  acknowledgment  passed 
between  the  poet  and  him.  On  his  passing  into  an  inner 
room,  Scott  said,  '  I  am  afraid  Mr  Bolton  has  not  forgot  a 
little  passage  that  once  took  place  between  us.  We  met 
in  a  public  company,  and  in  reply  to  the  remark  of  some 
one,  he  said,  *^  That's  like  the  old  saying, — ^in  every  quar* 
ter  of  the  world  you  will  find  a  Scot,  a  rat,  and  a  New- 
castle grindstone.**  This  touched  my  Scotch  spirit,  and  I 
said,  **  Mr  Bolton,  you  should  have  added — and  a  Brum- 
magem 6u/ton.**  There  was  a  laugh  at  this,  and  Mr  Boltoo 
replied,  ^*  We  make  something  better  in  Birmingham  than 
buttons — ^we  make  steam-engines,  dr.** — '  I  like  Bolton,* 
continued  Sir  Walter  ;  *  he  is  a  brave  man, — and  who  can 
dislike  the  brave  ?  He  shewed  this  on  a  remarkable  occa- 
sion. He  had  engaged  to  coin  for  some  foreign  prince 
a  large  quantity  of  gold.  This  was  found  out  by  some 
desperadoes,  who  resolved  to  rob  the  premises,  and  as  a 
preliminary  step  tried  to  bribe  the  porter.  The  porter 
was  an  honest  fellow, — ^he  told  Bolton  that  he  was  oflfered 
a  hundred  pounds  to  be  blind  and  deaf  next  night.  Take 
the  money,  was  the  answer,  and  I  shall  protect  the  place. 
Midnight  came — ^the  doors,  secruned  with  patent  locks, 
opened  as  of  theb  own  accord — and  three  men  with  daik 
lanterns  enter^  and  went  straight  to  the  gold.  Bolton 
had  prepared  some  flax  steeped  in  turpentine — he  dropt 
fire  upon  it, — a  sudden  Ught  filled  all  the  place,  and  with 
his  asdstants  he  rushed  forward  on  the  robbers;  the 
leader  saw  in  a  moment  he  was  betrayed,  turned  on  the 
porter,  and  shooting  him  dead,  burst  through  all  obstmo* 
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tion,  and  with  an  ingot  of  gold  in  his  hand^  scaled  the  wall 
and  escaped.*  ^  That  is  quite  a  romance  in  robbing,'  I 
said;  and  I  had  nearly  said  more,  for  the  cavern  scene 
and  death  of  Meg  Merrilees  rose  in  my  mind ; — ^perhaps 
the  mind  of  Sir  Walter  was  taking  the  direction  of  the 
Solway  too,  for  he  said,  ^  How  long  have  you  been  from 
Mthsdale?'" 

Sir  F.  Chantrey  presented  the  bust,  of  which  Mr  Cun- 
ningham speaks,  to  Sir  Walter  himself;  by  whose  remotest 
descendants  it  will  undoubtedly  be  held  in  additional  honour 
on  that  account.  The  poet  had  the  further  gratification  of 
leanuDg  that  three  copies  were  executed  in  marble  before 
the  original  quitted  the  studio  :  One  for  Windsor  Castle — 
a  second  for  Apsley  House— rand  a  third  for  the  firiendly 
BCiilptor*s  own  private  collection.  The  casts  of  this  bust 
have  since  been  multiplied  beyond  all  numeration.  Some 
yean  later  Scott  gave  Chantrey  some  more  sittings :  and 
a  second  bust,  rather  graver  in  the  expression,  was  then 
produced  for  Sir  Robert  Feel's  gallery  at  Drayton. 

When  Sir  Walter  returned  from  London,  he  brought 
with  him  the  detailed  plans  of  ^ir  Atkinson  for  the  com- 
pletion of  his  house  at  Abbotsford ; — ^whicS,  however,  did 
not  extend  to  the  gateway  or  the  beautiful  screen  between 
the  court  and  the  garden — ^for  these  graceful  parts  of 
the  general  design  were  conceptions  of  his  own,  reduced  to 
shape  by  the  skill  of  the  Messrs  Smith  of  Damick.  It 
wonld  not,  indeed,  be  easy  for  me  to  apportion  rightly  the 
constituent  members  of  the  whole  edifice; — throughout 
there  were  numberless  consultations  with  Mr  Blore,  Mr 
Terry,  and  Mr  Skene,  as  well  as  with  Mr  Atkinson — ^and 
the  actual  builders  placed  considerable  inventive  talents,  as 
well  as  admirable  workmanship,  at  die  service  of  their 
friendly  employer.  Ever)-  preparation  was  now  made  by 
them,  and  the  foundations  might  have  been  set  about  with- 
out farther  delay ;  but  he  was  very  reluctant  to  authorize 
the  demolition  of  the  rustic  porch  of  the  old  cottage,  with 
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Itttening  to  Tom  Furdie*8  lecture  touching  ihe  plantatioD 

that  most  needed  thinning.     After  breakfast,  be  would  take 

poaBOwion  of  a  dreosing-room  up  stairs,  and  write  a  chapter 

of  The  Phate ;  and  then,  having  made  up  and  deipatcbed 

his  packet  for  the  printer,  awa^  to  join  Purdie  wfaereTcr 

the  foresters  were  at  woric — and  sometimes  to  labour  among 

them  strenuously  himself — until  it  was  time  either  to  rejoin  i 

his  own  party  at  Abbotsford,  or  the  quiet  circle  of  the  cottage. 

^When  his  guests  were  few  and  friendly,  he  often  made  them 

come  over  and  meet  him  at  Chiefswood  in  a  body  towards  ^ 

evening ;  and  surely  he  never  appeared  to  more  amiable 

advantage  than  when  helping  his  young  people  with  thebr 

little  arrangements  upon  such  occasions.     He  was  ready 

with  all  sorts  of  devices  to  supply  the  wants  of  a  narrow 

establishment ;  he  used  to  delight  particularly  in  sinking 

the  wine  in  a  well  under  the  brae  ere  he  went  out,  and 

hauling  up  the  basket  just  before  dinner  was  announced— 

this  primidve  process  being,  he  said,  what  he  had  always 

practiied  when  a  young  housekeeper — and,  in  his  opinion, 

he  superior  in  its  results  to  any  application  of  ice ;  and, 

in  the  same  spirit,  whenever  the  weather  was  sufficiently 

genial,  he  voted  for  dining  out-of-doors  altogether,  which 

at  onoe  got  rid  of  the  inconvenience  of  very  small  rooms, 

and  made  it  natural  and  easy  for  the  gentlemen  to  help  the 

ladies,  so  that  the  paucity  of  servants  went  for  nothing. 

Mir  Bose  used  to  amuse  himself  with  likening  the  scene  and 

the  party  to  the  closing  act  of  one  of  those  little  -French 

dramas,  where    *  Monsieur  le  Comte '  and  ^  Madame  la 

Coratesse  *  appear  feasting  at  a  village  bridal  under  the 

trees ;  bat  in  truth,  our  "  M.  le  Comte  **  was  only  trying 

to  live  over  again  for  a  few  simple  hours  his  own  old  life  of 

T  rtanwadc. 

When  circumstances  permitted,  he  usually  spent  one  even- 
ing at  least  in  the  week  at  our  little  cottage ;  and  almost 
as  frequently  he  did  the  like  with  the  Fergussons,  to  whose 
table  he  could  bring  chance  visitors,  when  he  pleased,  with 
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uqual  freedom  as  to  his  daughter's.  ^  Indeed  it  seemed  to 
be  much  a  matter  of  chance,  an^  fine  day  when  there  had 
been  no  alarming  invasion  of  the  Southron,  whether  the 
three  families  (which,  in  fact,  made  but  one)  should  dine 
at  Abbotsford,  at  Huntley  Bum,  or  at  Chie&wood ;  and  at 
none  of  them  was  the  party  considered  quite  complete,  un- 
less it  included  also  Mr  Laidlaw.  Death  has  laid  a  heavy 
hand  upon  that  circle — ^as  happy  a  circle  I  believe  as  ever 
met.  Bright  eyes  now  closed  in  dust,  gay  voices  for  e\'cr 
silenced,  seem  to  haunt  me  as  I  write. 

During  several  weeks  of  that  summer  Soott  had  under 
his  roof  Mr  William  £rakine  and  two  of  his  daughters ; 
this  being,  I  believe,  their  first  visit  to  Tweeilside  since 
the  death  of  Mrs  Erskine  in  September  1819.  He 
had  probably  made  a  point  of  having  his  friend  witli 
him  at  this  particular  time,  because  he  was  desirous  of  hav- 
ing the  benefit  of  his  advice  and  corrections  from  day  to 
day  as  he  advanced  in  the  composition  of  The  Pirate — ^with 
the  localities  of  which  romance  the  Sheriff  of  Orkney  and 
Zetland  was  of  course  thoroughly  familiar.  At  all  events, 
the  constant  and  eager  delight  with  which  Erskine  watched 
the  progress  of  the  tale  has  lefl  a  deep  impression  on  mv 
memory ;  and  indeed  I  heard  so  many  of  its  chapters  first 
read  fr*om  the  MS.  by  him,  that  I  can  never  open  the  book 
now  without  thinking  I  hear  his  voice.  Sir  Walter  used 
to  give  him  at  breakfiist  the  pages  he  had  written  that 
morning ;  and  very  conmionly,  while  he  was  again  at  work 
in  his  study,  Erskine  would  walk  over  to  Chiefswood,  that 
he  might  have  the  pleasure  of  reading*  them  aloud  to  my 
wife  and  me  under  oiu:  favourite  tree,  before  the  packet  hsd 
to  be  sealed  up  for  Edinburgh.  I  cannot  paint  the  pleasure 
and  the  pride  with  which  he  acquitted  himself  on  such  oc- 
casions. The  little  artifice  of  his  manner  was  merely  super- 
ficial, and  was  wholly  forgotten  as  tender  affection  and  ad- 
miration, firesh  as  the  impulses  of  childhood,  glistened  in 
his  eye,  and  trembled  in  his  voice. 
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Enldne  was,  I  think,  the  onlj  man  in  whose  society 
Scott  took  great  pleasure,  during  the  more  vigorous  part 
of  his  life,  that  had  neither  constitution-  nor  inclination  for 
any  of  the  rough  bodily  exercises  in  which  he  himself  de- 
lighted. The  Counsellor  (as  the  survivon  of  The  Moun- 
tain  always  called  him)  was  a  little  man  of  feeble  make, 
who  seemed  unliappy  when  his  pony  got  beyond  a  foot- 
pace, and  had  nerer,  I  should  suppose,  addicted  himself 
to  any  out-of-doors  sport  whatever.  He  would,  I  ftncy, 
have  as  soon  thought  of  slaying  his  own  mutton  as  of 
handling  a  fowling-piece;  he  used  to  shudder  when  he 
aaw  a  party  equipped  for  coursing,  as  if  murder  were 
in  the  wind;  but  the  cool  meditatiTe  angler  was  in  his 
eyes  the  abomination  of  abominations.  His  small  ele- 
gant features,  hecdc  cheek,  and  soft  hazel  eyes^  were  the 
index  of  the  quick  sensidve  gentle  spirit  within.  He  had 
the  warm  heart  of  a  woman,  her  generous  enthunasm,  and 
some  of  her  weaknesses.  A  beautiful  landscape,  or  a  fine 
strain  of  music,  would  send  the  t^ars  rolling  down  his 
cheek ;  and  though  capable,  I  have  no  doubt,  of  exhibiting, 
had  his  duty  called  him  to  do  so,  the  highest  spirit  of  a  hero 
or  a  martyr,  he  had  very  little  command  over  his  nerves 
amidst  circumstances  such  as  men  of  ordinary  mould  (to 
say  nothing  of  iron  &brics  like  Scott's)  regard  with  indif- 
lerence.  He  wguld  dismount  to  lead  his  horse  down  what 
his  fiiend  hardly  perceived  to  be  a  descent  at  all ;  grew 
pale  at  a  precipice ;  and,  unlike  the  White  Lady  of  Ave- 
nel,  would  go  a  long  way  round  for  a  bridge. 

Enldne  had  as  yet  been  rather  unfortunate  in  his  profes- 
sional career,  and  thought  a  sheriffihip  by  no  means  the 
kind  of  advancement  due  to  his  merits,  and  which  his  con- 
nexions might  naturally  have  secured  for  him.  These  dr^ 
cnmstances  had  at  the  time  when  I  first  observed  him  tinged 
his  demeanour ;  he  had  come  to  intermingle  a  certain  way- 
ward snappishness  now  and  then  with  his  forensic  exhibi- 
tions, and  in  private  seemed  inclined  (though  altogether 

2i 
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incapable  of  abandoning  the  Tory  party)  to  say  bitter  tbings 
of  people  in  high  places ;  bat,  with  these  exceptions,  never 
was  benevolence  towards  all  the  human  race  more  Hrely 
and  oTorflowing  than  his  evidently  was,  even  when  he  oon- 
sidered  himself  as  one  whq  had  reason  to  complain  of  Us 
lack  in  the  world.  Now,  however,  these  little  asperities 
had  disappeared ;  one  great  real  grief  had  cast  its  shadow 
over  him,  and  submissive  to  the  chastisement  of  Heaven,  he 
had  no  longer  any  thoughts  for  the  petty  misusage  of  man- 
kind. Meanwhile  he  shrank  from  the  collisions  of  general 
society,  and  lived  almost  exclusively  in  bis  own  little  csrde 
of  intimates.  His  conversation,  though  somewhat  precise 
and  finical  on  the  first  impression,  was  rich  in  knowledge. 
His  literary  ambition,  active  and  aspiring  at  the  outact,  had 
long  before  this  time  merged  in  lus  profound  veneration  for 
Scott ;  but  he  still  read  a  great  deal,  and  did  so  as  mneh  I 
believe  with  a  view  to  assisting  Scott  by  hints  and  suggcs- 
tions,  as  for  his  own  amusement.  He  had  much  of  hir 
fnend*s  tact  in  extracting  the  picturesque  from  old,  and, 
generally  speaking,  dull  books ;  and  in  bringing  out  his 
stores  he  often  shewed  a  great  deal  of  quaint  humour  and 
sly  wit.  Scott,  on  his'  side,  respected,  trusted,  and  loved 
him,  much  as  an  affectionate  husband  does  the  in£e  who 
gave  him  her  heart  in  youth,  and  thinks  his  thooghte  ra- 
ther than  her  own  in  the  evening  of  life ;  he  soothed^ 
cheered,  and  sustained  Erskine  habitually.  I  do  qpt  be- 
lieve a  more  entire  and  perfect  confidence  ever  subsisted 
than  theirs  was  and  always  had  been  in  each  other ;  and 
to  one  who  had  duly  observed  the  creeping  jealousies  of 
human  nature,  it  might  perhaps  seem  doubtful  on  which 
side  the  balance  of  real  nobility  of  heart  and  character,  as 
displayed  in  their  connection  at  the  time  of  which  I  am 
speaking,  ought  to  be  cast. 

In  the  coarse  of  a  few  months  more,  Sir  Walter  bad 
the  great  satis&ction  of  seeing  Erskine  at  length  pro- 
moted  to  a  seat  on  the  Bench  of  the  Court  of  Sessoo, 
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by  the  title  of  Lord  Kinnedder ;  and  his  pleasure  was  en- 
haooed  doubtless  bj  the  reflection  that  his  friend  owed  this 
elevation  very  much,  if  not  mainly,  to  his  own  unwearied 
exertions  on  his  behalf.     He  writes  thus  on  the  occasion 
to  Joanna  Baillie : — **  There  is  a  degree  of  melancholy  at- ' 
tending  the  later  stages  of  a  barrister's  profession,  which, 
though  no  one  cares  for  sentimentalities  attendant  on  a  man 
of  fifty  or  thereabout,  in  a  rusty  Uack  bombaxine  gown, 
are  not  the  less  cruelly  felt :  their  business  sooner  or  later 
iailsy  for  younger  men  will  work  cheaper,  and  longer,  and 
harder — besides  that  the  cases  are  few,  comparatively,  in 
which  senior  counsel  are  engaged,  and  it  is  not  etiquette  to 
ask  any  one  in  that  advanced  age  to  take  the  whole  bur- 
den of  a  cause.     Insensibly,  without  decay  of  talent,  and 
^vtthout  losing  the  public  esteem,  there  is  a  gradual  decay 
of  employment,  which  almost  no  man  ever  practised  thirty 
yttffs  without  experiencing ;  and  thus  the  honours  and  dig- 
nities of  the  Bench,  so  hardly  earned,  and  themselves  lead* 
ing  but  to  toils  of  another  kind,  are  peculiarly  desirable.  £r* 
■kine  would  have  sat  there  ten  years  ago,  but  for  wretched 
intrigues." 

In  August  appeared  the  volume  of  the  Novelist's  Libraiy, 
containing  Scott's  Life  of  Smollett;  and  it  being  now 
"Kertained  that  John  Ballantyne  had  died  a  debtor,  the 
^tor  offered  to  proceed  with  this  series  of  prefiioes,  on  the 
^>oting,that  the  whole  profits  of  the  work  should  go  to  his 
widow.  Mr  Constable,  whose  own  health  was  now  beginning 
to  Iweak,  had  gone  southwards  in  quest  of  more  genial  air, 
^d  was  residing  near  London  when  he  heard  of  this  propo- 
sition. He  immediately  wrote  to  me,  entreating  me  to  repre- 
■ent  to  Sir  Walter  that  the  undertaking,  having  been  coldly 
i^i^ved  at  first,  was  unlikely  to  grow  in  favour  if  continued 
^n  the  same  plan — ^that  in  his  opinion  the  bulk  of  the  vo- 
lumes, and  the  small  type  of  their  text,  had  been  unwisely 
^liosen,  for  a  work  of  mere  entertainment,  and  could  only 
be  suitable  for  one  of  reference ;  that  Ballantyne's  Novo- 
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Hats  Librarf ,  therefore,  ought  to  be  stopped  at  once,  and 
another  in  a  lighter  ahape,  to  range  with  the  late  eoQected 
edition  of  the  first  seriea  of  the  Wareiley  Bomances,  aa- 
nounced  with  his  own  name  aa  publisher  and  Scott's  ai 
editor.  He  proposed  at  the  aame  time  to  commenee  the 
lasae  of  a  Select  Libivy  of  English  Poetry,  with  preftoes 
and  a  few  notes  by  the  same  'hand ;  and  ealcnlating  that 
eadi  of  these  collectioos  dionld  extend  to  twei^-fiTe  to- 
Inmes,  and  that  the  publication  of  both  might  be  oonchided 
within  two  years — ^^  The  writing  of  the  pre&oea,  &c  fona- 
ing  perhaps  an  occasional  relief  from  more  importaDt  la* 
bonrs  ** ! — the  bookseUer  oflfered  to  pay  their  editor  Lw6000 : 
a  small  portion  of  which  sum,  as  he  hinted,  would  undoubt- 
edly be  more  than  Mrs  John  Ballantyne  could  ever  hope 
to  derive  from  the  prosecution  of  her  husband's  last  pub- 
lishing adventure.  Various  causes  combined  to  prevent 
the  realization  of 'these  magnificent  projects.  Scott  now, 
as  at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  had  views  about  what  a 
collection  of  English  Poetry  idiould  be,  in  which  even  Con- 
stable could  not  be  made  to  concur ;  and  one  of  his  lettcn 
to  Lady  Louisa  Stuart  sufficiently  exjdains  the  coldness  with 
which  he  regarded  further  attempts  upon  our  Elder  Nove- 
lists. The  Ballantyne  library  crept  on  to  the  tenth  vo- 
lume, and  was  then  dropped  abruptly;  and  the  doabk* 
nesociation  with  Constable  was  never  renewed. 

Lady  Louisa  had  not,  I  fancy,  read  Scott's  Lives  of  Uif 
Novelists  until,  some  yean  after  this  time,  they  were  ooP- 
lected  into  two  littie  piratical  duodecimos  by  a  Pariaaa 
bookseller ;  and  on  her  then  expressing  her  admiration  of 
them,  together  with  her  astonidiment  that  the  specaUtion 
of  which  they  formed  a  part  should  have  atlncied  little 
notice  of  any  sort,  he  answered  as  follows : — "  I  am  de- 
lighted they  afford  any  entertainment,  for  they  ars  rstlwr 
flimmly  written,  being  done  merely  to  oblige  a  IKend :  thfy 
were  yoked  to  a  great  iU-conditioned,  Inbberiy,  double- 
columned  book,  which  they  were  as  useful  to  tug  along  as 
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a  set  of  fleas  would  be  to  draw  a  mail-coach.  It  is  reiy 
difficult  to  answer  your  Lad3r8bip's  curious  question  oon- 
oeming  change  of  taste ;  but  whether  in  young  or  old^  it 
takes  place  insensibly  without  the  parties  being  aware  of 
it.  A  grand-aunt  of  my  own,  Mrs  Keith  of  Ravelstone, 
who  was  a  person  of  some  condition,  being  a  dau^iter  of 
Sir  John  Swinton  of  Swinton — ^li^ed  with  unabated  vigour 
of  inteQect  to  a  wery  advantod  age.  She  was  very  fond  of 
reading,  and  enjoyed  it  to  th/'last  of  her  long  life.  One 
day  she  asked  me,  when  we  happened  to  be  alone  together, 
whether  I  had  ever  seen  Mrs  Behn^s  novels  ?— -I  oonfSBssed 
the  diarge. — Whether  I  could  get  her  a  right  of  them?—* 
I  said,  with  some  heritation,  I  beliered  I  could ;  but  that 
I  did  not  think  she  would  like  either  the  manners,  or  the 
language,  whidi  approached  too  near  that  of  Charies  II.*s 
time  to  be  quite  proper  reading.  *  Nevertheless,'  said  the 
good  old  lady,  *  I  remember  them  being  so  much  admired, 
and  bong  so  mudi  interested  in  them  myself,  that  I  wish 
to  look  at  them  agam.'  Tb  hear  was  to  obey.  So  I  sent 
Mn  Aphra  Behn,  curiously  sealed  up,  with  *  private  and 
ooofideDtiai*  on  the  packet,  to  my  gay  old  grand-aunt. 
The  next  time  I  saw  her  afterwards,  she  gave  me  back 
Aphra,  pitypcriy  wrapped  op,  with  nearly  these  words :— 
*  Take  back  your  bonny  Mn  Behn ;  and,  if  yon  will  take 
my  advice,  put  her  in  the  fire,  for  I  found  it  impossible  to 
get  through  the  very  fint  noveL  But  is  it  not,*  she  said,  ^  a 
rery  odd  thii^  that  I,  an  old  woman  of  eighty  and  upwards, 
ritting  alone,  led  myself  ashamed  to  read  a  bode  which,  sixty 
}*ean  ago,  I  have  heard  read  aloud  for  the  amusement  of 
large  drdes,  eonristiDg  of  the  first  and  most  creditable 
sodety  in  London?*  This,  of  course,  was  owing  to  the 
gradual  improvement  of  the  national  taste  and  delicacy. 
The  diange  that  brings  into  a^d  throws  out  of  fashion  par- 
ticular styles  of  eomporition,  ie  something  of  the  same  kind. 
It  does  not  rignify  what  the  greater  or  less  merit  of  the 
book  is  : — ^the  reader,  as  Too^'Limipldn  savs,  must  be  in 
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1  well  remember  the  morning  that  he  began  The  Fortune$ 
of  NigtL  The  day  being  destined  for  Newark  Hill,  I  went 
over  to  Abbotsford  before  break&st,  and  found  Mr  Terry 
walking  about  with  his  friend's  master-mason.  While  Terry 
and  I  were  chatting,  Scott  came  out,  bareheaded,  with  a 
bnnch  of  MS.  iu  his  hand,  and  said,  ^^  Well,  lads,  IVe  laid  the 
keel  of  a  new  lugger  this  morning — ^here  it  i»— be  off  to  the 
waterside,  and  let  me  hear  how  you  like  it/*  Terry  took 
the  papers,  and  walking  up  and  down  by  the  river,  read  to 
rae  the  first  chap^r  of  Nigel.  He  expressed  great  delight 
with  the  animated  opening,  and  especially  with  the  contrast 
between  its  thorough  stir  of  London  life,  and  a  chapter  about 
Noma  of  the  Fitfidhead,  in  the  third  volume  of  The  Pirate, 
which  had  been  given  to  him  in  a  similar  manner  the 
morning  before.  I  could  see  that  (according  to  the  She- 
riff's phrase)  he  smelt  roatt  meat ;  here  there  was  every 
prospect  of  a  fine  field  for  the  art  of  Terryificatian,  The 
actor,  when  our  host  met  us  ];etuming  from  the  haugh, 
did  not  fail  to  express  his  opinion  that  the  new  novel 
would  be  of  this  quality.  Sir  Walter,  as  he  took  the  MS. 
from  his  hand,  eyed  him  with  a  gay  smile,  in  which  ge- 
noiD6  benevolence  mingled  with  mock  exultation,  and  then 
throwing  himself  into  an  attitude  of  comical  dignity,  he 
rolled  out,  in  the  tones  of  John  Kemble,  one  of  the  loftiest 
boDBts  of  Ben  Jonson's  Mammon —        * 

**  Come  on,  sir.    Now  joa  set  your  foot  on  shore 

In  Novo  orbe Pertinaz,  my  Surly,' 

Again  I  say  to  thee  aloud,  Be  rich, 
This  day  thou  shalt  have  ingots." — 

This  was  another  period  of  ^^  refreshing  the  machine.'* 
Eariy  in  November,  I  find  Sir  Walter  writing  thus  to  Con- 

*  The  fun  of  this  application  of  "  my  Surly**  will  not  escape  any 
one  who  remembers  the  kind  and  good-fanmoured  Terry*B  power 
of  assuming  a  peculiarly  saturnine  aspect  This  queer  grimness  of 
lo(dc  was  invaluable  to  the  comedian ;  and  in  private  he  often  called 
k  np  whea  his  heart  was  most  cheerful. 
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■table's  partner,  Mr  Cadell : — ^^  I  want  two  books,  Mai- 
oohn^f  London  Bedhrinis,  <^8ome  such  name,  and  Deriiam's 
Artificial  Clockmaker.'*  [The  readar  of  Nigel  will  onder- 
stuid  these  requests.]  *^  All  good  luck  to  yon,  eomniBr- 
cially  and  otherwise.  I  am  groim  a  shabbj  lettar-writsr, 
for  my  eyes  are  Qot  so  yomg  as  they  were,  and  I  grudge 
every  thing  that  does  not  go  to  press." 

%  Walter  concluded,  before  he  went  to  town  in  No- 
vember, another  negotiation  of  importance  with  this  houee. 
Hiey  agreed  to  give  for  the  remaining'  copyright  of  the 
four  novels  published  between  Dooembor  1819  and  Janusiy 
1821 — ^to  wit,  Ivanhoe,  The  Monastery,  The  Abbot,  snd 
Kenilworth — ^the  sum  of  five  thousand  guineas.  The  stipe- 
lation  about  not  revealing  the  author's  name,  under  a  peDsltjr 
of  L.2000,  was  repeated.  By  these  four  novels,  the  fiuitt 
of  scarcely  more  than  twelve  months'  labobr,  he  had  already 
cleared  at  least  L.  10,000  before  this  bai^ain  was  completed. 
I  cannot  pretend  to  guess  what  the  actual  state  of  his 
pecuniary  afiairs  was  at  the  time  when  John  Ballantyse's 
death  relieved  them  fitnn  one  great  source  of  complicatioa 
and  difficulty.  But  I  have  said  enough  to  satisfy  evay 
reader,  that  when  he  began  the  second,  and  fiff  the  larger 
division  of  his  building  at  Abbotsford,  he  must  have  con- 
templated the  utmost  sum  it  could  cost  him  as  a  mere  liifle 
in  relation  to  the* resources  at  his  command.  He  Btmt 
have  reckoned  on  clearing  L. 3 0,000  at  least  in  the  come 
of  a  couple  of  yean  by  the  novels  written  within  such  a 
period.  The  publisher  of  his  Tales,  who  best  knew  how 
they  were  produced,  and  what  they  brought  of  gross  profiU 
and  who  must  have  had  the  strongest  interest  in  keeping 
the  author*8  name  untarnished  by  any  risk  or  r^iutatioa  of 
failure,  would  willingly,  as  we  have-  seen,  have  given  him 
L.6000  more  within  a  space  of  two  years  for  works  of  s 
less  serious  sort,  likely  to  be  despatched  at  leisure  boiin« 
without  at  all  interfering  with  the  main  mana&otars» 
But  alas !  even  this  was  not  all.      Messn  Constable  had 
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•Dch  fiiith  in  the  prospective  fertilitj  of  liis  imagixiation^ 
thmt  ihey  were  by  this  time  quite  ready  to  sign  bargains 
and  grant  bills  for  novels  and  romances  to  be  produced 
hereafter,  but  of  which  the  subjects  and  the  names  were 
alike  unknown  to  them  and  to  the  man  from  whose  pen 
they  were  to  proceed.^  A  forgotten  satirist  well  says : — 
"  The  active  piinoiple  within 
Works  on  some  brains  the  cfieet  of  gin ;" 

but  in  Sir  Walter's  case,  every  external  influence  combined 
to  stir  the  flame,  and  swell  the  intoxication  of  restless  exu- 
berant eneigy.  His  allies  knew  indeed,  what  he  did  not, 
that  the  sale  of  his  novels  was  rather  less  than  it  had  been 
in  the  days  of  Ivanhoe ;  and  hints  had  sometimes  been 
dropped  to  him  that  it  might  be  well  to  try  the  efiect  of  a 
pause.  But  he  always  thought — and  James  Ballantyne 
had  decidedly  the  same  opinion — that  his  best  things  were 
thoee  which  he  threw  oflf  the  most  easily  and  swiftly ;  and 
it  was  no  wonder  that  his  booksellers,  seeing  how  immea* 
sorably  even  his  worst  excelled  in  popularity,  as  in  merit, 
any  other  person's  best,  should  have  shrunk  from  the  ex- 
periment of  a  decisive  damper.  On  the  contrary,  they 
might  be  excused  for  from  time  to  time  flattering  them- 
selves, that  if  the  books  sold  at  less  rate,  this  might  be 
ooonthrpoised  by  still  gre&ter  rapidity  of  production. 
Tbey  could  not  make  up  their  minds  to  cast  the  peeriess 
vessel  adrift ;  and,  in  short,  after  every  littie  whisper  of 
prudential  misgiving,  echoed  the  unfailing  burden  of  Bal- 
lan^rne's  song-— to  push  on,  hoisting  more  and  more  sail 
aa  the  wind  InDed. 

He  was  as  eager  to  do  as  they  could  be  to  suggest — and 
this  I  well  knew  at  the  time.     I  had,  howevo*,  no  notion, 

^  Mr  Ckdell  says : — "  Thin  device  for  raising  the  wind  was  the 
only  real  legacy  left  by  John  Ballantyne  to  his  generous  friend ; 
it  was  invented  to  make  np  for  the  bad  book  stock  of  the  Hanover 
Nrcet  ooneem,  which  supplied  so  moeh  good  money  for  the  paaa- 
iag  hour." 
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until  all  his  correspondence  lay  before  me,  of  the  extei^to 
which  he  had  permitted  himself  thus  early  to  bnild  on  tfas 
chances  of  life,  health,  and  continued  popularity.  Before 
The  Fortunes  of  Nigel  issued  from  the  press,  Scott  bid 
exchanged  instruments,  and  received  his  bookseUen'  bUk, 
for  no  less  than  four  ^'  works  of  ficdon  " — ^not  one  of  th^ 
otherwise  described  in  the  deeds  of  agreement — ^to  be  pro- 
duced in  unbroken  succession,  each  of  them  to  fill  at  leiat 
three  volumes,  but  with  proper  saving  dames  as  to  in- 
crease of  copy-money  in  case  any  of  them  should  nm  to 
four.  And  within  two  years  all  this  anticipation  had  been 
wiped  off  by  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  Quentin  Durward,  St 
Ronan's  Well,  and  Redgaxmtlet ;  and  the  new  castle  wat 
by  that  time  complete.  But  by  tha;t  time  the  end  also  wai 
approaching ! 

The  splendid  Romance  of  The  Pirate  was  pnblidied  in 
the  beginning  of  December  1821  ;  and  the  wild  fieshneM 
of  its  atmosphere,  the  beautiful  contrast  of  Minna  and 
Brenda,  and  the  exquisitely  drawn  character  of  Captain 
Cleveland,  found  the  reception  which  they  deserved.  Hw 
work  was  analyzed  with  remarkable  care  in  the  Qoaiteriv 
Review — ^by  a  critic  second  to  few,  either  in  the  manly 
heartiness  of  his  sympathy  with  the  felicities  of  genius,  or 
in  the  honest  acuteness  of  his  censure  in  cases  of  negligance 
and  confusion.  This  was  the  second  of  a  series  of  artidei 
in  that  Journal,  conceived  and  executed  in  a  tone  widdy 
different  from  those  given  to  Waverley,  Guy  Mannering, 
and  The  Antiquary.  I  fiincy  Mr  Gifibrd  had  become  con- 
vinced that  he  had  made  a  grievous  mistake  in  this  matter, 
before  he  acquiesced  in  Scott*s  proposal  about  ^^  quartering 
the  chOd''  in  January  1816  ;  and  if  he  was  fortunate  in 
finding  a  contributor  able  and  willing  to  treat  the  rest  c£ 
Father  Jedediah^s  progeny  with  excellent  skill,  and  in  a 
spirit  more  accordant  with  the  just  and  general  sentiments 
of  the  public,  we  must  also  recognise  a  pleasing  and  honour- 
able trait  of  character  in  the  frankness  with  which  the  re- 
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duae  and  often  despotic  editor  now  delegated  the  pen  to 
Mr  Senior. 

On  the  Idth  December,  Sir  Walter  received  a  oopj  of 
Cain,  as  yet  unpublished,  from  Loid  Byron's  bookseller, 
who  had  been  instructed  to  ask  whether  he  had  any  objec- 
tion to  havings  the  "Mystery"  dedicated  to  him.  He  says, 
in  answer  to  Mr  Murray, — *^I  accept  with  feelings  of  great 
obligation  the  flattering  proposal  of  Lord  Byron  to  prefix 
my  name  to  the  very  grand  and  tremendous  drama  of  Cain. 
Some  part  of  the  language  is  bold,  and  may  shock  one  dass 
of  readers,  whose  tone  will  be  adopted  by  others  out  of 
affectation  or  envy.  But  then  they  must  condenm  the 
Paradise  Lost,  if  they  have  a  mind  to  be  consistent.  The 
fiend-like  reasoning  and  bold  blasphemy  of  the  fiend  and 
of  his  pupil  lead  exactly  to  the  point  which  was  to  be  ex- 
pected— the  commission  of  the  first  murder,  and  the  ruin 
and  despair  of  the  perpetrator."  Such  was  Scott's  opinion 
of  the  drama  which,  when  pirated,  Lord  Eldon  refiised  to 
protect.  It  may  be  doubted  if  the  great  Chancellor  had 
ever  read  Paraduie  Lost. 

.  Whoever  reads  Scott's  letters  to  Terry  might  naturally 
ff^ipoee  that  during  this  winter  his  thoughts  were  almost 
exclusively  occupied  with  the  rising  edifice  on  Tweedside. 
Hie  pains  he  takes  about  every  trifle  of  arrangement,  ex- 
terior and  interior,  is  truly  most  remarkable :  it  is  not 
probable  that  many  idle  lords  or  lairds  ever  look  half  so 
mncb  about  such  nuitters.  But  his  literary  industry  was 
all  the  while  unresting.  His  Nigel  was  completed  by 
April  1822.  He  had  edited  Lord  Fountainhall's  Chrono- 
logical Kotes,  and  several  other  antiquarian  publications. 
Kor  had  he  neglected  a  promise  of  the  summer  before  to 
supply  Miss  Baillie  with  a  contribution  for  a  volume  of  mis- 
oellaneoua  verse,  which  she  had  undertaken  to  compile  for 
the  benefit  of  a  firiend  in  distress.  With  that  view  he  now 
produced — and  that,  as  I  well  remember,  in  the  course  of 
two  rainy  mornings  at  Abbotsford — the  dramatic  sketch 
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of  Halidon  Hill ;  bnt  on  oondnding  it,  he  found  that  be 
had  given  it  an  extent  quite  incompatible  with  his  friend's 
arrangements  for  her  charitable  pic-nic.  He  iherelbre 
cast  about  for  another  subject  likeljr  to  be  embraced  in 
smaller  compass ;  and  the  Blair- Adam  meeting  of  the  next 
June  supplied  him  with  one  in  Macduff's  Cross.  Mean- 
time, on  hearing  a  whisper  about  Halidon  Hill,  CoosCable's 
junior  partner,  without  seeing  the  MS.,  forthwith  tendered 
L.1000  for  the  oopyrigfat — the  same  sum  that  had  ap- 
peared almost  irrationally  munificent,  when  oflered  in  1«807 
for  the  embryo  Marmion.  It  was  accepted,  and  a  letter 
about  to  be  quoted  will  shew  how  well  the  head  of  the  firm 
was  j)leased  with  this  wild  bargun. 

The  Nigel  was  published  on  the  30th  of  May  1822  ;  and 
was,  I  need  not  say,  hailed  as  ranking  in  the  first  class  of 
Scott>  romances.  Indeed,  as  a  historical  portraiture,  his 
of  James  I.  stands  forth  preeminent,  and  almost  alooe ; 
nor,  perhaps,  in  reperusing  these  novels  deliberately  as  a 
series,  does  any  one  of  them  leave  so  complete  an  impres- 
sion, as  the  picture  of  an  age.  It  is,  in  fiMSt,  the  best  com- 
mentary on  the  old  English  dramik— hardly  a  angle  pic- 
turesque point  of  manners  touched  by  Ben  Jonson  and  his 
contemporaries  but  has  been  dovetailed  into  this  story,  and 
all  so  easily  and  naturaUy,  as  to  form  the  most  striking 
contrast  to  the  historical  romances  of  authors  who  crosi, 
as  the  schoolboys  phrase  it,  and  then  set  to  work  oppressed 
and  bewildered  with  thdr  crude  and  undigested  bofdtti* 

On  the  day  after  the  publication,  Constable,  then  near 
London,  wrote  thus  to  the  author  :-*-*^  I  was  in  town 
yesterday,  and  so  keenly  were  ihe  people  devouring  my 
firiend  Jingling  Geordie^  that  I  actually  saw  them  reading 
it  in  the  streets  as  they  passed  along.  I  assure  you  there 
is  no  exaggeration  in  this.  A  new  novel  from  the  Author 
of  Waveriey  puts  aside — ^in  other  words,  puts  down  Ibr 
the  time,  eveiy  other  literary  performance.  The  smack 
Ocean,  by  which  the  new  work  was  shipped,  arrived  al 
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the  wharf  on  Sunday  ;  the  bales  were  got  out  bj  one  <m 
Monday  morning,  and  before  half-pa^t  ten  o*dock  7000 
copies  had  been  dispersed  !  I  was  truly  happy  to  hear  of 
HalidoQ  Hill,  and  of  the  satis&etory  arrangements  made 
for  its  publication.  I  wish  I  had  the  power  of  prevailing 
with  you  to  giro  us  a  similar  production  every  three  months ; 
and  that  our  ancient  enemies  on  thii  side  the  Border  might 
not  hare  too  much  then:  own  way,  perhaps  your  next  dra- 
matic sketch  might  be  Bannockbum.  It  would  be  pre- 
siim|>tuou8  in  me  to  point  out  subjects — [had  he  quite  for- 
gotten the  Lord  of  the  lales  f] — but  you  know  my  craving 
to  be  great,  and  I  cannot  resist  mentioning  here  that  I  should 
like  to  see  a  battle  of  Hastings — ^a  Cressy — a  Bosworth  field 
—and  many  more." — ^The  Nigel  was  just  launched — Con- 
stable knew  that  Peveril  of  the  Peak  was  already  on  the 
stocks :  yet  see  how  quietly  he  suggests  that  a  little  pinnace 
of  the  Halidon  class  might  easily  be  lagged  out  once  a- 
quarter  by  way  of  diversion,  and  thus  add  another  L.4000 
per  annum  to  the  L.10,000  or  L.  15,000,  on  which  all 
parties  counted  as  the  sure  yearly  profit  of  the  three-deckers 
in /ore  I  But  Constable,  during  that  residence  in  England, 
was  in  the  habit  of  writing  every  week  or  two  to  Sir  Walter, 
and  his  letters  are  all  of  the  same  complexion.  The  ardent 
bookselier^s  brain  seems  to  have  been  well-nigh  unsettled ; 
and  I  have  often  thought  that  the  foxglove  which  he  then 
swallowed  (his  complaint  being  a  threatening  of  water  in 
the  diest)  might  have  had  a  share  in  the  extravagant  ex- 
eilemeat  of  his  mind.  Ocoasionally,  however,  he  enters 
on  details,  as  to  which,  or  at  least  as  to  Sir  Walter^s  share 
in  them,  there  could  not  have  been  any  mistake ;  and  these 
were,  it  must  be  owned,  of  a  nature  well  calculated  to 
nourifh  and  sustain  in  the  author^s  fimcy  a  degree  of  almost 
nad  exhilaration,  near  akin  to  his  publisher's  own  pre- 
dominant mood.  In  a  letter  of  the  enmiing  month,  for 
example,  after  returning  to  the  progress  of  Peveril  of  the 
Peak,   under    10,000   copies  of  which   (or  nearly  that 
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oefli,   Fortune   had   already   begun  to  prepare  a   stem 
rebuke. 

I  must  pOM  on  to  a  different  excitement — that  of  the 
King's  ▼iait  to  hia  northern  donmuons  in  the  autumn  of 
1 832.  Before  this  time  no  Prince  of  the  House  of  Ha- 
norer  was  known  to  have  touched  the  soil  of  Scodond,  ex- 
cept one,  whose  name  had  ever  been  held  there  in 
uniTenal  detestation — the  cruel  conqueror  of  CuUoden, — 
^^the  butcher  Cumberland.^'  Now  that  the  rery  last 
dream  of  Jacobitism  had  expired  with  the  Cardinal  of 
YoiiCf  there  could  be  little  doubt  that  all  the  northern 
Tories,  of  whatever  shade  of  sentiment,  would  concur  to 
give  their  lawful  Sovereign  a  greeting  of  warm  and  devoted 
respect ;  but  the  feelings  of  the  Liberals  towards  George 
IT.  personally  had  been  unfavourably  tinctured,  in  conse- 
quence of  several  incidents  in  his  history — above  all—— 
(speaking  of  the  mass  of  population  addicted  to  that  poli- 
tical creed) — the  unhappy  dissensions  and  scandals  which 
had  terminated,  as  it  were  but  yesterday,  in  the  trial  of 
his  Queen.  On  the  whole  it  was,  in  the  opinion  of  cool 
ofaeerverB,  a  very  doubtful  experiment,  which  the  new,  but 
not  young  king,  had  resolved  on  trying.  That  he  had 
been  moved  to  do  so  in  a  very  great  measure,  both  directly 
and  indirectly,  by  Scott,  there  can  be  no  question  ;  and  I 
believe  it  will  be  granted  by  all  who  recall  the  particulars 
as  they  occurred,  that  his  Majesty  mainly  owed  to  Scott's 
personal  influence,  authority  and  zeal,  the  more  than  full 
realization  of  the  highest  hopes  he  could  have  indulged  on 
the  occasion  of  this  progress. 

Whether  all  the  arrangements  which  Sir  Walter  dic- 
tated or  enforced,  were  conceived  in  the  most  accurate 
taste,  18  a  different  question.  It  appeared  to  be  very  ge- 
nerally thought,  when  the  fibrst  programmes  were  issued, 
that  kilts  and  bagpipes  were  to  occupy  a  great  deal  too 
mucfa  qMUse.  With  all  respect  for  the  generous  qualities 
which  the  Highland  dans  have  often  exhibited,  it  -was 
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difficult  to  forget  that  thej  bad  always*  oonstitnted  a  Boafl, 
and  almost  always  an  unimportant  part  of  the  Seoldih 
population;  and  when  one  reflected  how  miserably  their 
numbere  had  of  late  years  been  reduced  in  oonaeqaence  cf 
the  selfish  and  hard>hearted  policy  of  their  landlords,  H 
almost  seemed  as  if  there  was  a  cruel  mockery  in  giving  m 
much  prominence  to  their  pretensions.  But  there  oodd 
be  no  question  that  they  were  pictnresqoe — and  their 
enthusiasm  was  too  sincere  not  to  be  catching ;  so  that  br 
and  by  even  the  coolest-headed  Sassenach  felt  his  bent, 
like  John  of  Argyle's,  ^'  warm  to  the  taitan ;'"  and  high 
and  low  were  in  the  humour,  not  only  to  applaud,  but 
each,  according  to  his  station,  to  take  a  share  in  whst 
might  really  be  described  as  a  sort  of  grand  len^f/SrafiM 
of  the  Holyrood  chapters  in  Waveriiqr ; — George  IV.,  ca»» 
atatU  60,  being  well  contented  to  enact  Prince  Chariie, 
with  the  Great  Unknown  himself  for  his  Baron  Bradwsr- 
dine,  *^  ad  exuendas  vd  detrdhendas  caiigas  dommi  regit  pori 
battalUamJ" 

But  Sir  Walter  had  as  many  parts  to  play  as  ever  tadced 
the  Protean  genius  of  his  friend  Mathews ;  and  he  placed 
them  all  with  as  much  cordial  energy  as  animated  the  ex- 
ertions of  any  Henchman  or  Piper  in  the  company.  Bjs 
severest  duties,  however,  were  those  of  stage-manager, 
and  under  these  I  sincerely  bdieye  any  other  hanuui 
being^s  temper  would  very  soon  have  given  way.  The 
magistrates,  bewildered  with  the  rush  of  noveky,  threw 
themselves  on  him  for  advice  about  the  merest  trifles ;  simI 
he  had  to  arrange  everything,  from  the  order  of  a  procm- 
sion  to  the  embroidering  of  a  cross.  Ere  the  green-room 
in  Castle  Street  had  dismissed  provosts  and  bailies,  it  wv 
sure  to  be  beaeged  by  swelling  chieftains,  who  could  not 
agree  on  the  relative  positions  their  dans  had  occupied  at 
Bannockbum,  which  they  considered  as  constitutmg  the 
authentic  precedent  for  determining  their  own  places,  each 
at  the  head  of  his  little  theatrical  taU^  in  the  line  of  the 
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King's  e0oort  between  the  Pier  of  Ldth  and  the  Canon- 
gate.     It  required  all  Scott^s  unwearied  good  humour,  and 
imperturbable  power  of  £M)e,  to  hear  in  beoommg  gravity 
the  sputtering  controTerdes  of  such  fiery  rivals,  each  re- 
garding himself  as  a  true  potentate,  the  representative  of 
princes  as  ancient  as  Bourbon ;  and  no  man  could  have 
coaxed  them  into  decent  cooperation,  except  him  whom 
all.  the  Highlanders,  from  the  haughtiest  Maclvor  to  the 
slyest  CaUum  Beg,  agreed  in  looking  up  to  as  the  great 
restorer  and  blazoner  of  their  traditionaiy  glories.     He 
had,  however,  in  all  this  most  delicate  part  of  his  adminis- 
tration, an  admirable  asnstant  in  one  who  had  also,  by  the 
direction  of  his  literary  talents,  acquired  no  mean  share  of 
anthority  among  the  Celts — General  David  Stewart  of 
Garth,  the  historian  of  the  Highland  Regiments.      On 
Garth  (seamed  all  over  with  the  scan  of  Egypt  and  Spain) 
devolved  the  Toy-Captainship  of  the  Celtic  Cbib^  already 
alluded  to  as  an  assooation  of  young  civilians  enthusiastic 
for  the  promotion  of  the  philabeg; — and  he  drilled  and 
conducted  that  motley  array  in  such  style,  that  they  formed, 
perhaps,  the  most  splendid  feature  in  the  whole  of  this 
plaided  panorama.     But  he,  too,  had  a  potential  voice  in 
the  conclave  of  rival  chieftains, — ^and  with  the  able  back- 
ing of  this  honoured  veteran,  Scott  succeeded  finally  in 
1nHr"*g*"g  all  their  heats,  and  reducing  their  conflicting 
pretensions  to  terms  of  truce, .  at  least,  and  compromise. 
A  ballad  (now  included  in  his  works),  wherein  these  mag- 
nates were  most  adroitly  flattered,  was  understood  to  have 
had  a  considerable  share  of  the  merit  in  this  peace-mak- 
ing ;  but  the  constant  hospitality  of  his  table  was  a  not 
less  eflident  organ  of  influence. 

About  noon  of  the  I4th  of  August,  the  royal  yacht  and 
the  attendant  vessels  of  war  cost  anchor  in  the  Roads  of 
Letth ;  but  although  Scott's  baUad-prologoe  had  entreated 
the  clergy  to  ^^  warstle  for  a  sunny  day,*'  the  weather  was 
•0  vnpropitious  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  defer  the 
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Undioir  until  the  15th.     In  the  midst  of  the  nki,  how- 
ever, Sir  Walter  rowed  off  to  the  Royal  George ;  and,  atys 
the  newipaper  of  the  day^ — ^^  When  his  anriTal  akngside 
the  yacht  was  announced  to  the  King. — ^WhatT   ex- 
claimed his  Majesty,    *•  Sir  Walter  Scott  1    The  man  in 
Scotland  I  giost  wish  to  see  !    Let  him  eome  op.*  ^    Wheo 
he  stepped  on  the  quarter-decky  his  Majesty  csUed  fir 
a  bottle   of  Highland   whisky,   and  hsring    drunk  kii 
health,  desired  a  glass  to  be  filled  £ar  him.     Sir  Walter, 
after  draining  his  bomper,  made  a  request  that  the  Kiof 
would  condescend  to  bestow  on  him   the  glasi  oat  oC 
which  his  Majesty  had  just  drunk  his  health;  and  tLif 
being  granted,  the  precious  vessel  was  immediately  wnp- 
ped  up  and  carefully  deposited  in  what  he  oonoeiTed  to  be 
the  safest  part  of  his  dress.     So  he  relnnied  with  il  to 
Castle  Street;  but — ^to  say  nothing  at  this  moment  d 
graver  distractions — on  reaching  his  hosse  he  fi>URd  a 
guest  established  there  of  a  sort  rather  different  from  th« 
usual  visiters  of  the  time.     The  poet  Crabbe,  after  re- 
peatedly promising  an  excursion  to  the  norths  had  at  Isft 
arrived  in  the  midst  of  these  tumultuous  preparaUons  iw 
the  royal  advent.     Kotwithstandbg  all  such  impediment;, 
he  found  his  quarters  ready  for  him,  and  Soott  enteriagi 
wet  and  hurried,  embraced  the  venerable  man  with  bro- 
therly afiection.     The  royal,  gift  was  forgolten — the  amp)« 
skirt  of  the  coat  within  which  it  had  been  packed,  aini 
which  he  had  hitherto  held  cautiously  in  front  of  his  pefSDa* 
slipped  back  to  its  more  usual  position — he  sat  down  be- 
side Crabbe,  and  the  glass  was  crushed  to  atoms.     Hi* 
scream  and  gesture  made  his  wife  conclude  that  he  bail 
sat  down  on  a  pair  of  scissors  or  the  like :    but  very  little 
harm  bad  been  done  except  the  breaking  of  the  glass,  of 
which  alone  he  had  been  thinking.     Thb  was  a  damage 
not  to  be  repaired :  as  for  the  scratch  that  accompanied  it, 
its  scar  was  of  no  great  consequence,  as  even  when  BMimt- 
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ing  the  "  cat-daik^  or  battle-ganoeot "  at  the  Celtic  Chib, 
he  adhered^  like  his  hero  Wayerley,  to  the  trews. 

By  lix  o'clock  next  morning,  Sir  Walter,  arrajed  in  the 
Garb  of  old  Ganl  (which  he  had  of  the  Campbell  tar- 
tan, in  memory  of  one  of  his  great-grandmothers),  was  at- 
tending a  mnsttf  of  these  gallant  Celts  in  the  Queen-Street 
Gardens,  where  he  had  the  honour  of  presenting  them  with 
a  set  of  oolomrs,  and  delivered  a  suitable  exhortation, 
crowned  with  their  rapturous  applause.  Some  members  of 
the  Club,  all  of  course  in  their  full  costume,  were  invited 
to  breakfast  with  him.  He  had  previously  retired  for  a 
little  to  his  library,  and  when  he  entered  the  parlour,  Mr 
Crabbe,  dressed  in  the  highest  style  of  profesrional  neat- 
ness and  decorum,  with  buckles  in  his  shoes,  and  whatever 
was  then  considered  as  befitting  an  English  clergyman  of 
his  yean  and  station,  was  standing  in  the  midst  of  half-a- 
dozen  stalwart  Highlanders,  exdianging  elaborate  civilities 
with  them  in  what  was  at  least  meant  to  be  French.  He 
had  come  into  the  room  shortly  before,  without  having 
been  warned  about  such  company,  and  hearing  the  party 
conversing  together  in  an  unknown  tongue,  the  polite  old 
man  had  adopted,  in  his  first  salutetion,  what  he  considered 
as  the  universal  language.  Some  of  the  Celts,  on  their 
part,  took  him  for  some  foreign  abb^  or  bishop,  and  were 
doing  their  best  to  exphun  to  him  that  they  were  not  ^e 
wild  savages  for  which,  from  the  startled  glance  he  had 
thrown  on  their  hirsute  proportions,  there  seemed  but  too 
mudi  reason  to  suspect  he  had  taken  them ;  others,  more 
perspicacious,  gave  in  to  the  thing  for  the  joke's  sake ; 
and  there  was  high  fun  when  Scott  dissolved  the  charm  of 
their  stammering,  by  grasping  Crabbe  with  one  hand,  and 
the  nearest  of  these  figures  with  the  other,  and  greeted  the 
whole  group  with  the  same  hearty  good-morning. 

Perhaps  no  Englishman  of  these  recent  days  ever  ar» 
rived  in  Scotland  with  a  scantier  stock  of  information  about 
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the  country  and  the  people  than  (judging  from  all  that  b€ 
said,  and  more  expressiveljr  looked)  thia  iUustrious  poet 
had  brought  with  him  in  August  1822.  It  seemed  as  if 
he  had  never  for  one  moment  conceived  that  the  aune 
island  in  which  his  peaceful  parsonage  stood,  contained  ac- 
tually a  race  of  men,  and  gentlemen  too,  owning  no  affinitr 
vrith  Englishmen  either  in  blood  or  in  ^>eech,  and  ttiil 
proud  in  wearing,  whenever  opportunity  served,  a  nations! 
dress  of  their  own,  bearing  considerably  more  resemblance 
to  an  American  Indian's  than  to  that  of  an  old-fiuhiossd 
divine  from  the  Yale  of  Belvoir.  But  the  aspect  id 
the  city  on  the  15th,  was  as  new  to  the  inhabitanti  as 
it  could  have  been  even  to  the  Sector  of  Muston  :—efeij 
height  and  precipice  occupied  by  militaiy  of  the  regolsr 
army,  or  by  detachments  of  these  mortf  picturesq[iie 
irregulars  from  beyond  the  Grampians — Klines  of  tentii 
flags,  and  artillery,  circling  Arthur's  Seat,  Salisbiiiy 
Crags,  and  the  Calton  Hill — and  the  old  bUch  Castlfe  sod 
its  rock,  wreathed  in  the  smoke  of  repeated  salvoes,  while 
a  huge  banner  royal,  such  as  had  not  waved  there  onoe 
1745,  floated  and  flapped  over  all :— every  street,  sqosie, 
garden,  or  open  space  below,  paved  with  solid  masses  of 
silent  expectants,  except  only  where  glittering  lines  of 
helmets  marked  the  avenue  guarded  for  the  approachbg 
procession.  All  captiousness  of  criticism  sunk  into  nothiog 
before  the  grandeur  of  this  vision :  and  it  was  the  same, 
or  nearly  so,  on  every  subsequent  day  when  the  King  chose 
to  take  part  in  the  devised  ceremonial.  I  forget  where 
Sir  Walter's  place  was  on  the  15ih  ;  but  on  one  or  other  of 
these  occasions  I  remember  him  seated  in  an  open  carriage, 
in  the  Highland  dress,  armed  and  accoutred  as  henuoslly 
as  Garth  himself  (who  accompanied  him),  and  evidently  in 
a  most  bardish  state  of  excitement,  while  honest  Peter 
Mathieson  managed  as  best  he  might  four  steeds  of  a  fierier 
sort  than  he  had  usually  in  his  keeping — though,  perlii|)S» 
ailer  all,  he  might  be  less  puzzled  with  them  than  with  the 
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cocked-hai  and  regular  Londoo  Jdia*8  flazen  wig,  wiudi 
he,  for  the  first  and  last  time,  diaplajed  during  *'tbe 
rojral  fortnigiit." 

It  is,  I  beliere,  of  the  dinner  of  this  15th  Angnst  in 
Castle  Street  that  Onibbe  penned  the  following  brief  re- 
cord in  his  Jonmal : — '^Whilst  it  is  fi'esh  in  my  memorj,  I 
should  describe  the  day  whidi  I  hare  jnst  passed,  bat  I  do 
not  belieTe  an  aocorate  description  to  be  posnble.  What 
avails  it  to  say,  for  instance,  that  there  met  at  the  sumptn- 
ons  dinner,  in  all  the  costome  of  the  Highlanders,  the 
great  chief  himself  and  officen  of  his  company.  This  ex- 
presMS  not  the  singularity  of  appearance  and  manners — 
the  peculiarities  of  men  all  gentlemen,  but  remote  fitnn  our 
sociefy — leaders  of  dans — joyous  company.  Then  we  had 
Sir  Walter  Scott*s  national  songs  and  ballads,  exhibiting 
all  the  feelings. of  cknship.  I  thought  it  an  honour  that 
Glengarry  even  took  notice  of  me,  for  there  were  those, 
and  gentlemen  too,  who  considered  themselves  honoured 
by  following  in  his  train.  There  were  also  Lord  Errol, 
and  the  Madeod,  and  the  Fraser,  and  the  Gordon,  and  the 
Fergusson ;  and  I  conversed  at  dinner  with  Lady  Glen- 
garry, and  did  almost  believe  myself  a  harper,  or  bard, 
rather — ^for  harp  I  cannot  strike  ;  and  Sir  Walter  was  the 
VUe  and  soul  of  the  whole.  It  was  a  splendid  festivity,  and 
I  feh  I  know  not  how  much  younger.^ 

In  the  glittering  and  tumultuous  assemblages  of  that 
season,  the  elder  bard  was  (to  use  one  of  his  friend's  fa- 
vourite similitudes)  very  like  a  cow  in  a  fremd  loatdng ;  and 
though  Scott  could  never  have  been  seen  in  colours  more 
likely  to  exdte  admiration,  Crabbe  had  hardly  any  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  him  in  the  everyday  loveableness  of  his 
oooTerse.  Sir  Walter's  enthusiastic  exdtement  about  the 
kilts  and  the  procesrions  seemed  at  first  utterly  incompre- 
hensible to  him  ;  but  by  degrees  he  percdved  and  appre- 
ciated the  dexterous  management  of  prejudices  and  pre- 
tenrions.     He  exclaims,  in  his  Journal, — ^*  What  a  keen 
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dtscrhninating  man  is  mj  fiiend  l^  Bat  I  diaQ  ever  n* 
geet  that  Crabbe  did  not  see  him  at  Abbotsford  among  kb 
books,  his  trees,  and  his  own  good  simple  peasants.  IVej 
had,  I  believe,  birt  one  qoiet  walk  together,  and  it  wss  to 
the  ruins  of  St  Anthony's  Chapel  and  Mu8chat*s  Csin, 
whidi  the  deep  impression  made  on  Crabbe  bj  the  Heart  of 
Ifid-Lothian  had  given  him  an  earnest  wish  to  see.  I  ac- 
oompanied  them  ;  and  the  hour  so  spent,  in  the  eoiffse  of 
whieh  the  fine  old  man  gave  as  some  most  tondiing  anecdotes 
of  his  earl  J  straggles,  was  a  truly  delightful  contrast  to  the 
bustle  and  worry  of  miscellaneous  society  which  oonsuBwi 
flo  many  of  his  few  hours  in  Scotland. 

The  King  took  up  his  residence  at  Dalkeith  Palsoe ;  sad 
here  his  dinner  party  almost  daily  included  SirWsiter, 
who,  however,  appeared  to  have  derived  more  deep-felt 
gratification  firom  his  Majesty's  kind  and  paternal  attentioo 
to  his  juvenile  host  (the  Duke  of  Bucdench  was  at  that  tine 
only  in  his  sixteenth  year),  than  fix>m  all  the  fiatteriag 
condescension  lavished  on  himself.  From  Dalkeith  the 
King  repaired  to  Holyroodhouse  two  or  three  times,  for 
the  purposes  of  a  levee  or  drawing-room.  One  Sunday  be 
attended  divine  service  in  the  Cathedral  of  St  Giles',  wbeo 
the  decorum  and  silence  preserved  by  the  multitudes  in  the 
streets,  struck  him  as  a  most  remarkable  contrast  to  the 
rapturous  excitement  of  his  reception  on  week-days;  sad 
the  scene  was  not  less  noticeable  in  the  eyes  of  Crabbe, 
who  says  in  his  Journal, — ^^  The  silence  of  Edinbur^  od 
the  Sunday  is  in  itself  devout." 

There  is  in  the  armoury  at  Abbotsford  a  sword  presented 
by  Charles  I  to  the  great  Marquis  of  Montrose — ^with 
Prince  Henry's  fCrms  and  cypher  on  one  side  of  the  bbde, 
and  his  own  on  the  other.  One  day  the  late  Duke  of 
Montrose  hi^pened  to  sit  next  to  Sir  Walter,  and  compli- 
mented him  on  the  vigorous  muster  of  Border  Teomanry 
which  Portobello  Sands  had  exhibited  that  morning.  **  In- 
deed," said  Scott,  "  there's  scarcely  a  man  left  to  gOMxd 
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our  homesteftds.*^ — '^  IVe  a  great  nuDd,**  quoih  the  Duke, 
^*  to  tend  a  detachment  of  my  tail  to  Abbotiford  to  make 
prise  of  my  aneestor^a  sword.^ — ^^  Yonr  Grace,"  aaya  Sir 
Walter,  drily,  ^*  is  very  ireloome  to  try — ^bot  we  're  near 
Fkiliphaugfa  yonder.** 

Another  very  splendid  day  was  that  of  a  proee«ion  from 
H<^yrood  to  the  Castle,  whereof  the  whole  ceremonial  had 
obviously  been  arranged  wider  Seott's  anspioes,  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  up,  as  exactly  as  might  be,  the  time-» 
hallowed  observance  of  "the  Biding  of  the  Pariiament." 
Mr  Peel  (then  Secretaiy  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment) was  desirous  of  witnessing  this  procession  privately, 
instead  of  taking  a  phu»  in  it,  and  be  walked  up  the 
High  Street  accordingly  in  company  with  Scott,  some  time 
before  the  royal  cavalcade  was  to  get  into  motion.  The 
Poet  was  as  little  desirous  of  attracting  notice  as  the  Secre- 
tary, but  he  was  soon  recognised — and  his  companion, 
when  revisiting  Scotland,  after  the  lapse  of  fourteen 
years,  expressed  his  lively  remembrance  of  the  enthu- 
siastic veneration  with  which  Scott's  person  was  then 
greeted  by  all  classes  of  his  countrymen.  In  proposing 
Sir  Walter's  memory  at  a  puUic  dinner  given  to  him  in 
Glasgow,  in  December  1836,  Sir  Bobert  Peel  said,— 
^  I  had  the  honour  of  accompanying  his  late  Majesty  as 
his  Secretary  of  State,  when  he  paid  a  viat  to  Edinburgh. 
I  suppose  there  are  many  of  you  here  who  were  present  on 
that  occasion,  at  that  memorable  scene,  when  the  days  of 
ancient  chivabry  were  recalled — ^when  every  man's  friend- 
ship seemed  to  be  confirmed — when  men  met  for  the  first 
dme,  who  had  alwa3rs  looked  to  each  other  with  distrust, 
and  resolved  in  the  presence  of  their  Sovereign  to  forget 
their  hereditary  feuds  and  animosities.  In  the  beautifol 
language  of  Dryden— 

'  Men  met  each  other  with  erected  look — 
The  steps  were  higher  that  they  took  ; 
Friends  to  congratulate  their  friends  would  haste. 
And  long  inveterate  foes  sainted  as  they  passed.* 
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Sir  Walter  Soott  took  an  active  lead  in  these  oerenio- 
nies.  On  the  day  on  which  his  Majesty  waa  to  pass  firom 
Holjroodhonse,  he  proposed  to  me  to  accompany  him 
up  the  High  Street,  to  see  whether  the  arrangements  were 
completed.  I  said  to  him — *•  Yoa  are  trying  a  dangerrai 
experiment — ^yon  will  never  get  through  in  privacy/  He 
said,  *  They  are  entirely  absorbed  in  loyalty.'  But  I  was 
the  better  prophet :  he  was  recognised  from  the  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  street  to  the  other,  and  never  did  I  see  such 
an  instance  of  national  devotion  expressed.*' 

The  King  at  his  first  levee  diverted  many,  and  delighted 
Scott,  by  appearing  in  the  full  Highland  garb,-*the  same 
brilliant  Stuatt  Tartans^  so  called,  in  which  certainly  no 
Stnart,  except  Prince  Charles,  had  ever  presented  him- 
self in  the  saloons  of  HolynxKL  His  Majesty's  Celtic 
toilette  had  been  carefully  watched  and  assisted  by  the 
gallant  Laird  of  Garth,  who  was  not  a  little  pix>Qd  of  the 
result  of  his  dexterous  manipulations  of  the  royal  plaid, 
and  pronounced  the  King  "  a  vera  pretty  man.**  And  be 
did  look  a  most  stately  and  imposing  person  in  that  beaoti- 
fol  dress — ^but  his  satisfaction  therein  was  cruelly  distorbed, 
when  he  discovered,  towering  and  bbudng  among  and 
above  the  genuine  Glengarries  and  Madeods  and  Msc- 
Gregors,  a  figure  even  more  portly  than  his  own,  equip- 
ped, firom  a  sudden  impulse  of  loyal  ardour,  in  an 
equally  complete  set  of  the  self-same  conspicuous  Stuart 
tartans  : — 

''  He  caught  Sir  \Villiam  Curtis  in  a  kilt- 
While  throng'd  the  chiefii  of  every  Highknd  dan 
To  hail  their  brother,  Yioh  Ian  Alderman."  * 

In  truth,  this  portentous  apparition  cast  an  air  of  ridi- 
cule and  caricature  over  the  whole  of  Sir  Walter's  Celtified 
pageantry.  A  sharp  little  bailie  from  Aberdeen,  who  had 
previously  made  acquaintance  with  the  worthy  Guildhall 
Baronet,  and  tasted  die  turtle-soup  of  his  voluptuous  yacht, 

*  Byron*s  Age  of  Brdaae* 
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tortured  him,  as  be  sailed  down  the  long  galleiy  of  Hol)r« 
rood,  by  suggesting  that,  after  all,  his  costume  was  not 
quite  perfect.  Sir  William,  who  had  been  rigged  out,  as 
the  auctioneer's  advertisements  saj,  *^  regardless  of  ex- 
pense,** exdaimed  that  he  must  be  mistaken — begged  he 
would  explain  his  criticism — and  as  he  spoke,  threw  a 
g^oe  of  admiration  on  a  Aene  dhu  (black  knife),  which, 
like  a  true  '^  warrior  and  hunter  of  deer,"  he  wore  stuck 
into  one  of  his  garters.  *^  Oo  ay — oo  ay,**  quoth  the 
Aberdonian ;  **  the  knife*s  a*  right,  mon  ;  but  faar*s  your 
speen  ?** — (where*s  your  spoon  ?)  Such  was  Scott's  story — 
but  whether  he  *^  gave  it  a  cocked-hat  and  walking-cane,** 
in  the  hope  of  restoring  the  King's  good-humour,  so  grie- 
Tonsly  shaken  by  this  heroical  doppeUganger^  it  is  not  very 
necessary  to  mquire 

As  in  Hamlet,  there  was  to  be  a  play  within  the  play ; 
and,  by  his  Majesty's  desire,  William  Murray's  company 
performed  in  his  presence  the  drama  of  Rob  Boy,  The 
audience  were  enchanted  with  the  King's  hearty  laughter 
at  Bailie  Jarvie's  jokes  ; — but  I  particularly  remember  his 
Majesty's  shout  at  Maine's  ^*-  nane  o'  your  Lunnan  tricks." 

On  the  24th  the  Magistrates  entertained  their  Sovereign 
with  a  banquet  in  the  Parliament  House ;  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott  was  invited  to  preside  over  one  of  the  tables.  But 
the  most  striking  homage  (though  apparently  an  uncon- 
scious one)  that  his  genius  received  during  this  festive  pe- 
riod, was,  when  the  King,  after  proposmg  the  health  of 
the  Magistrates,  rose  and  ssud  there  was  one  toiist  more, 
and  but  one,  in  which  he  must  request  the  assembly  to  join 
him, — "  I  shall  simply  give  yon,*'  said  he,  "  The  Chieftains 
and  Clans  of  Scotland — and  prosperity  to  the  Land  of 
Cakes.'*  So  completely  had  this  hallucination  taken  pos- 
session, that  nobody  seems  to  have  been  startled  at  the 
time  by  language  which  thus  distinctly  conveyed  his  Ma- 
jesty's impression  that  the  marking  and  crowning  glory  of 
Scotland  consisted  in  the  Highland  clans  and  thdr  chieftains. 
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Scott*fl  eariy  «sflodations,  and  the  prime  Uiboiin  and  lio- 

nours  of  his  life,  had  been  so  deeply  connected  with  the 

Highlands,  that  it  was  no  wonder  he  should  have  taught 

himself  to  look  on  their  clans  i^d  chiefi  with  almost  as  moeh 

afiection  and  respect  as  if  he  had  had  more  than  a  semt- 

ling  of  their  blood  in  his  reins.     But  it  was  neocteary  to  be 

an  eye-witness  of  this  royal  visit,  in  order  to  oomprehoid 

the  extent  to  which  he  had  allowed  his  imagination  to  get  the 

mastery  over  him  as  to  all  these  matters ;  and  perhaps  it  wm 

necessary  to  understand  him  thoroughly  on  such  pomts,  in 

his  personal  relations,  feelings,  and  demeanour,  before  one 

could  follow  his  genius  to  advantage  in  some  of  his  moil 

favoured  and  delightful  walks  of  exertion.     The  strongeft 

impression,  however,  which  the  Whole  affiiir  left  od  mr 

mind  was,  that  I  had  never  till  then  formed  any  just  notion 

of  his  capacity  for  practical  dealing  and  rule  among  men. 

I  do  not  think  he  had  much  in  common  with  the  statesmen 

and  diplomatists  of  his  own  age  and  country ;  but  I  sm 

mistaken  if  Scott  could  not  have  played  in  other  days  ddier 

the  Cecil  or  the  Gondomar ;  and  I  believe  no  man,  sfter 

long  and  intimate  knowledge  of  any  other  great  poet,  his 

ever  ventured  to  say  that  he  could  have  concdved  thepos- 

flibility  of  any  such  parts  being  adequatdy  filled  on  the 

active  stage  of  the  woiid,  by  a  person  in  whom  the  powers 

of  fiincy  and  imagination  had  such  predominant  sway  »s 

to  make  him  in  fact  live  three  or  four  lives  habitually  in 

place  of  one.     I  have  known  other  literary  men  of  energy 

perhaps  as  restless  as  his ;  but  all  such  have  been  entitled 

to  the  dengnation  of  busy  bodies — ^busy  almost  exdusitdr 

about  trifles,  and,  above  all,  supremely  and  constantly  oon- 

tfcious  of  their  own  remarkable  activity,  and  rejoicing  and 

glorying  in  it.     Whereas  Scott,  neither  in  literarr  labow 

nor  in  continual  contact  with  the  affairs  of  the  worid,  ever 

did  seem  aware  that  he  was  making  any  very  extraordinaiy 

exertion.     The  machine,  thus  gigantic  in  its  impetus,  moved 

so  easily  that  the  master  had  no  perception  of  the  obstroc- 
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tions  it  overcame — ^in  fact,  no  measure  for  its  power.  Com- 
pared to  him,  all  the  rest  of  the  poet  specieB  that  I  have 
chanced  to  observe  nearly — with  but  one  glorious  excep- 
tion— ^bave  seemed  to  me  to  do  little  more  than  sleep 
thxongfa  their  lives — and  at  best  to  fill  the  sum  with  dreams ; 
and  I  am  persuaded  that,  taking  all  ages  and  countries  to- 
gether, the  rare  examples  of  indefatigable  energy,  in  union 
with  serene  self-possession  of  mind  and  character,  such  as 
Scott's,  must  be  sought  for  in  the  roll  of  great  sovereigns 
or  great  captains,  rather  than  in  that  of  literary  genius. 

In  the  case  of  such  renowned  practical  masters,  it  has 
been  usual  to  account  for  their  apparent  calmness  amidst 
the  stirring  troubles  of  the  world,  by  imputing  to  them 
ealioosness  of  the  affections.  Perhap9  injustice  has  been 
done  by  the  supposition ;  but,  at  all  events,  hardly  could 
any  one  extend  it  to  the  case  of  the  placid  man  of  the  ima- 
ginative order ; — a  great  depicter  of  man  and  nature,  espe- 
cially, would  seem  to  be,  ex  vi  tenm'iit,  a  profound  sympa- 
thiser with  the  passions  of  his  brethren,  with  the  weaknesses 
aa  well  as  with  the  strength  of  humanity.  Such  assuredly  was 
Scott.  His  heart  was  as  *^  rammM  with  life  "  (to  use  a 
phrase  of  Ben  Jonson^s)  as  his  brain ;  and  I  never  saw 
him'  tried  in  a  tenderer  point  than  he  was  during  the  full 
whirl  of  splendour  and  gaiety  that  seemed  to  make  every 
brain  but  hts  dizzy  in  the  Edinburgh  of  August  1822. 

Few  things  had  ever  given  him  so  much  pleasure  as 
William  Er^ne^s  promotion  to  the  Bench.  It  seemed  to 
hitve  restored  his  dearest  friend  to  content  and  cheerfulness, 
and  thus  to  have  doubled  his  own  sources  of  enjoyment. 
But  Erskine's  constitution  had  been  shaken  before  he  at- 
tained this  dignity ;  and  the  anxious  delicacy  of  his  con- 
fldenoe  rendered  its  duties  oppressive  and  overwhelming. 
In  a  feeble  state  of  body,  and  with  a  sensitive  mind  stretched 
and  strained,  a  silly  calumny,  set  a-foot  by  some'  envious 
goasip,  was  sufficient  literally  to  chase  him  out  of  life.  On 
hia  return  to  Edinburgh  about  the  20th  of  July,  Scott  found 
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him  in  visible  danger ;  he  did  whatever  fiiendship  ooidd 
do  to  comfort  and  stimukite  him ;  but  all  was  in  vain. 
Lord  Kinnedder  sorvived  his  devation  hardly  half-a-jear 
— and  who  that  observed  Scott's  pnbHc  doings  during  the 
three  or  fom*  weeks  I  have  been  descrilnng,  could  hare 
suspected  that  he  was  daSiy  and  nightlj  the  watdier  of  a 
deathbed,  or  the  consoler  of  oiphans ;  striving  all  the  while 
against 

"  True  etrnest  sorrows,  rooted  miseries, 
Anguish  in  grain,  vezatioDS  ripe  and  Uovn?" 

I  am  not  aware  that  I  ever  saw  him  in  such  a  state  of  de- 
jection as  he  was  when  I  accompanied  him  and  his  firieod 
Mr  Thomas  Thomson  from  Edinburgh  to  Queensfeny,  in 
attendance  upon  Lord  Eannedder's  funeral.  Yet  that  was 
one  of  the  noisiest  days  of  the  royal  festival,  and  he  had  to 
plunge  into  some  scene  of  high  gaiety  the  moment  after  he 
returned.  As  we  halted  in  Castle  Street,  Mr  Grabbers 
mild,  thoughtful  face  appeared  at  the  window,  and  Scott 
said,  on  leaving  me, — **  Now  for  what  our  old  friend  there 
puts  down  as  the  crowning  curse  of  his  poor  player  in  the 
Borough — 

*  To  hide  in  rant  the  heart-ache  of  the  night.' 
The  very  few  letters  that  he  addressed  to  friends  at  a 
distance  during  the  King's  Stay,  are  chiefly  occupied  with 
Erskine.  In  one  of  them  he  says : — *^  It  would  be  ratber 
difficult  for  any  one  who  has  never  lived  much  among  my 
good  country-people,  to  comprehend  that  an  idle  stoiy  of 
a  love  intrigue,  a  story  alike  base  and  baseless,  should  be 
the  death  of  an  innocent  man  of  high  character,  high  sta- 
tion, and  well  advanced  in  years.  It  struck  into  poor  £r- 
skine's  heart  and  soul,  however,  quite  as  cruelly  as  aoy 
similar  calumny  ever  affected  a  modest  woman — he  withered 
and  sunk.  There  is  no  need  that  I  should  say  peace  be 
with  him  I  If  ever  a  pure  spirit  quitted  this  vale  of  tears, 
it  was  William  Erskine's.  I  must  turn  to  and  see  wbat 
can  be  done  about  getting  some  pension  for  his  daughters.*' 
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The  King's  stay  in  Scotland  was  protracted  until  the  29  th 
of  Augnst  He  then  embarked  firom  the  Earl  of  Hope- 
toon's  magnificent  seat  on  the  Eirth  of  Forth,  and  Sir  Wal- 
ter had  die  gratification  of  seeing  his  Majesty,  in  the  mo- 
ment of  departure,  confer  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  two 
of  his  fnenda — ^both  of  whom,  I  believe,  owed  some  obli- 
gation in  this  matter  to  his  good  offices — namely,  Captain 
Adam  Fergusson,  deputy-keeper  of  the  Regalia,  and  Henry 
Baebnm,  R.A.,  properly  selected  as  the  representatave 
of  the  fine  arts  in  Scotland.  This  amiable  man  and  excel- 
lent artist,  however,  did  not  long  surrire  the  receipt  of  his 
tide.  Sir  Henry  died  on  the  8th  of  July  1828 — ^the  last 
woik  of  his  pencil  having  been  a  portrait  of  Scott  for  Lord 
Montagu. 

On  the  eve  of  the  King's  departure  he  received  a  letter 
from  Mr  Peel,  saying :— -^^*  The  king  has  commanded  me  to 
acquaint  yon  that  he  cannot  bid  adieu  to  Scotland  without 
conveying  to  you  individually  his  warm  personal  acknow- 
ledgments. His  Majesty  well  knows  how  many  difficulties 
have  been  smoothed,  and  how  much  has  been  effected  by 
your  unremitting  activity,  by  your  knowledge  of  your  coun- 
tiymen,  and  by  the  just  estimation  in  which  they  hold  you. 
The  King  wishes  to  make  ypu  the  channel  of  conveying  to 
the  Highland  chiefii  and  theb  followers,  who  have  given  to 
the  varied  scene  which  we  have  witnessed  so  peculiar  and 
romantic  a  character,  his  particular  thanks  for  their  attend- 
ance, and  his  warm  approbation  of.  their  uniform  deport- 
ment." 

Thou^  Mr  Crabbe  found  it  necessary  to  leave  Scotland 
without  seeing  Abbotsford,  this  was  not  the  case  with  many 
leas  celebrated  fiiends  from  the  south,  who  had  flocked  |o 
the  Royal  Festival.  Sir  Walter's  house  was,  in  his  own 
phrase,  ''  like  a  cried  fiur,"  during  several  weeks  after  the 
Ring's  departure;  and  as  his  masons  were  then  in  the 
highest  activity,  the  tumult  within  doora  and  without  was 
really  perpleiing.     He  says  in  his  letters,  that  the  excite- 
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nent  of  the  Edinborgli  floenee  had  thrown  him  into  a  fewr, 
and,  I  beiiere,  it  was  veiy  lucky  that  an  cnqttion  tiK^plaee, 
•  which  compelled  him  to  keep  his  dumber  lor  aome  dagra. 
Nor  was  an  unusual  influx  of  English  pilgrims  the  cmlj 
l^acy  of  ^^  the  glorious  days*^  of  August.     A  oonadetnUe 
number  of  persons  who  had  borne  a  part  in  the  oeremonies 
fiuided  that  their  exertions  had  entitled  them  to  some  anb- 
stantial  mark  <^  i^robation ;  and  post  after  poet  bvoag;ht 
despatches  from  these  enthusiasts,  to  him  who  was  sappoaed 
to  enjoy,  as  to  matters  of  this  description,  the 
access  to  the  fountain  of  honour.     To  how  many  of 
applications  he  accorded  more  than  a  civil  answer  I 
tell ;  but  the  Duke  of  York  was  too  good  a  Jaeobiie  not  to 
grant  favourable  consideration  to  his  request  that  one  or 
two  half-pay  officers  who  had  distinguished  themsdvea  in 
the  Tan  of  the  Ceito,  might  be  replaced  in  Highland  r^- 
ments,  and  so  re-invested  with  the  untheatrical  ^*  Gi«rb  of 
old  Ganl.*^     Sir  Walter  had  also  a  petition  of  his  own. 
This  rdated  to  a  certain  gigantic  piece  of  ordnanoev  cele- 
brated in  the  history  of  the  Sc!t>ttish  Jameses  under  the 
title  of  Mons  Meg^  which  had  been  removed  from  Edin- 
burgh Castle  to  the  Tower  in  1 746.     When  Soott  next  saw 
the  King,  after  he  had  displayed  his  person  on  the  chief 
bastion  of  the  old  fortress,  he  lamented  the  absence  of 
Mons  Meg  on  that  occasion  in  language  whidi  his  Mi^erty 
could  not  resist     There  ensued  a  comapondence  with  the 
official  guardians  of  Meg — among  others,  with  the  Dnke 
of  Wellington,  then  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  tad 
though  circumstances  deferred  her  restoraUon,  it  was  never 
lost  sight  of,  and  took  pbce  when  the  Duke  was  FriiM 
leister,  in  1828. 

A  more  serious  petition  was  a  written  one  in  which  Sir 
Walter  expressed  feelings  in  which  I  believe  every  dsfl  of 
his  countrymen  were  disposed  to  concur  with  him  cordianT 
— and  certainly  none  more  so  than  George  IV.  hioMelf. 
The  object  was  the  restoration  of  the  peerages  ftrieited  ia 
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ooDieqaence  of  the  insurrections  of  1715  and  1745  ;  and 
the  honourable  fiunilies,  m  whose  fuTour  this  liberal  mea- 
•ure  was  soon  afterwards  adopted,  appear  to  have  vied 
with  each  other  in  the  expression  of  their  gratefulness  for 
his  exertions  on  their  behalf. 

Early  in  October,  he  had  another  attack  of  illness.  He 
aaya  to  Terry,  in  a  letter  full  of  details  about  silk-hang- 
ioglB,  ebony  •cabinets,  and  so  forth  : — **  I  have  not  been  very 
well-— a  whoreaon  thickness  of  blood,  and  a  depression  oft^^ 
ritSt  arising  from  the  loss  of  friends,  have  annoyed  me  much  ; 
and  Peveril  will,  I  fear,  smell  of  the  apoplexy.  I  propose 
A  good  rally,  however,  and  hope  it  will  be  a  powerful 
efiect.  My  idea  is,  entre  nous^  a  Scotch  archer  in  the 
French  king's  guard,  tempore  Louis  XI.,  the  most  pictu- 
re«|iie  of  all  times."  This  is  the  first  allusion  to  Quentin 
Durward  and  also  the  species  of  malady  that  ultimately 
proved  fatal  to  Sir  Walter  Scott.  He  never  mentioned 
to  his  &mily  the  symptoms  which  he  here  speaks  of;  but 
long  before  any  serious  apoplctic  seizure  occurred,  it  had 
been  suspected  by  myself,  and  by  others  of  his  friends,  that 
he  had  sustained  slight  attacks  of  that  nature,  and  con- 
cealed them.  The  depression  of  spirits  could  not,  how- 
ever, have  hung  over  him  long.  Peveril  was  completed, 
and  some  progress  had  also  been  achieved  with  Quentin 
Durward,  before  the  year  reached  its  close.  Kor  had  he 
ceased  to  eontemplate  future  labour  with  firmness  and 
hopefulness.  He,  in  October,  received  Constable's  bilb 
for  another  unnamed  *'  work  of  fiction  ;"  and  this  was  the 
last  such  work  in  which  the  great  bookseller  was  destined 
to  have  any  concern.  The  engagement  was  in  fact  that 
redeemed  three  years  afterwards  by  Woodstock, 

Peveril  of  the  Peak  appeared  in  January  1 823.  Its  re- 
ception was  somewhat  colder  than  that  of  its  throe  imme- 
diate predecessors.  The  rapidity  of  the  Novelist's  execu- 
tion was  put  to  a  severe  trial,  from  his  adoption  of  so  wide 
a  canvasM  as  was  presented  by  a  period  of  twenty  busy 
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years,  and  filled  by  so  large  and  mnltifiurioiu  an  aasemblage 
of  persons,  not  a  few  of  them,  as  it  were,  strug^ing  for 
prominence.  Finella  was  an  unfortunate  conception; 
what  is  good  in  it  is  not  original,  and  the  rest  absord  and 
incredible.  Even  worse  was  that  condescension  to  the 
practice  of  vulgar  romancers,  in  his  treatment  of  the  trial 
scenes — scenes  usually  the  very  citadels  of  his  strength — 
which  outraged  every  feeling  of  probability  with  those  who 
had  studied  the  terrible  tragedies  of  the  Popish  Plot,  in 
the  authentic  records  of,  perhaps,  the  most  disgracefol 
epoch  in  our  history.  The  story  is  dnmsy  and  perplexed ; 
the  catastrophe  (another  signal  exception  to  his  rules)  fore- 
seen firom  the  beginning,  and  yet  most  inartificially  brought 
about.  AU^his  is  true ;  and  yet  might  not  ^tidsms  of 
the  same  sort  be  applied  to  half  the  masterpieces  of  Shake- 
peare  ?  And  did  any  dramatist — ^to  say  nothing  of  any 
other  novelist— ever  produce,  in  spite  of  all  the  surround- 
ing bewilderment  of  the  fiible,  characters  more  poweiinlly 
conceived,  or,  on  the  whole,  more  happily  portrayed,  than 
those  (I  name  but  a  few)  of  Christian,  Bridgenorth,  Bndc- 
ingham,  and  Chiffinch  ? — sketches  more  vivid  than  those 
of  young  Derby,  Colonel  Blood,  and  the  keeper  of  New- 
gate? 

Among  the  lounging  barristers  of  the  Outer-House  in 
those  days.  Sir  Walter,  in  the  intervals  of  his  duty  is 
Clerk,  often  came  forth  and  mingled  much  in  the  ^kyk 
of  his  own  coeval  Mountain.  Indeed  the  pleasure  he 
seemed  to  take  in  the  society  of  his  professional  jumors, 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  and  certainly  not  the 
least  agreeable  features  of  his  character  at  this  period 
of  his  consummate  honour  and  celebrity — ^but  I  should 
rather  have  said,  perhaps,  of  young  people  generallyf 
male  or  female,  law  or  lay,  gentle  or  simple.  I  used 
to  think  it  was  near  of  kin  to  another  feature  m  him, 
his  love  of  a  bright  light.  It  was  always,  I  suspect, 
agiunst  the  grain  with  him,  when  he  did  not  even  work 
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at  his  desk  with  the  sun  /uU  upon  him.     However,  one 
morning  soon  after  Peveril  came  out,  one  of  our  most 
fiunous  wags  (how  famous  for  better  things,)  namely.  Fa- 
trick  Robertson,^  commonly  called  by  the  endearing  Scot- 
tish eUmintUive  **  Peter,'*  observed  that  tall  conical  white 
head  advancing  above  the  crowd  towards  the  fire-place, 
where  the  usual  roar  of  fun  was  going  on  among  the 
briefless,  and  said,  *^  Hush,  boys,  here  comes  old  Peveril — 
I  9ee  the  Peak,**     A  laugh  ensued,  and  the  Great  Un- 
known, as  he  withdrew  from  the  circle  after  a  few  minutes' 
gossip,  insisted  that  I  should  tell  him  what  our  joke  upon 
his  advent  had  been.     When  enlightened,  being  by  that 
time  half  way  across  the  **  babbling  hall"  towards  his  own 
Dwisionj  he  looked  round  with  a  sly  grin,  and  said,  be- 
tween his  teeth,  *'  Ay,  ay,  my  man,  as  weel  Peveril  o'  the 
Peak  ony  day,  as  Peter  o'  the  Painch"  (paunch) — which, 
being  transmitted  to  the  brethren  of  the  stave  school,  of 
coune  delighted  all  of  them,  except  their  portly  CoryphsBus. 
But  Peter's  application  stuck  ;  to  his  dying  day,  Scott  was  in 
the  Outer-House  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  or  Old  Peveril — and, 
by  und  by,  like  a  good  Cavalier,  he  took  to  the  designation 
kindly.     He  was  well  aware  that  his  own  family   and 
younger  friends  constantly  talked  of  him  under  this  sobri- 
qttet.     Many  a  little  note  have  I  had  from  him  (and  so 
probably  has  Peter  also),  reproving,  or  perhaps  encourag- 
ing, Tory  mischief,  and  signed,  '*  lliine,  Peveril.** 

It  was,  perhaps,  some  inward  misgiving  towards  the 
completion  of  Peveril,  that  determined  6cott  to  break  new 
ground  in  his  next  novel ;  and  as  he  had  before  awakened 
a  firesh  interest  by  venturing  on  English  scenery  and  his- 
tory, try  the  still  bolder  experiment  of  a  continental  excur 
sion.  However  this  may  have  been,  he  was  encouraged 
and  strengthened  by  the  return   of  his   friend   Skene, 

'  Kr  R.  became  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  in  1842,  sad 

a  Judge  by  the  style  of  Lord  Robertson  in  1843.    His  first  (and 

sooceasfal)  appearance  as  a  Poet  was  in  1847. 

2  L 
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about  this  time,  from  a  tour  in  France ;  in  the  oourae  of 
which  he  had  kept  an  accurate  and  Uvely  journal,  and  exe- 
cuted a  Tast  variety  of  clever  drawings,  representbg  land- 
sctipes  and  ancient  buildings,  such  as  would  have  been  most 
sure  to  interest  Scott  had  he  been  the  companion  of  hii 
wanderings.  Mr  Skene's  MS.  collections  were  placed  it 
his  disposal,  and  he  took  firom  one  of  their  chapters  tiie 
substance  of  the  original  Introduction  to  Quentin  Durwari 
Yet  still  his  difficulties  in  this  new  undertaking  were  fre- 
quent, and  of  a  sort  to  which  he  had  hitherto  been  a 
stranger.  I  remember  observing  him  many  times  b 
the  Advocates*  Library  poring  over  maps  and  gazetteen 
with  care  and  anxiety. 

He  was  much  amused  with  a  mark  of  French  admiration 
which  reached  him  (opportunely  enough)  in  February- 
one  of  the  few  such  that  his  works  seem  to  have  brongfat 
him  prior  to  the  publication  of  Quentin  Durward.  He 
says  to  Constable, — ^^  A  funny  Frenchman  wants  me  to 
accept  some  champaign  for  a  set  of  my  works.  I  hafe 
written  iu  answer  that  as  my  works  cost  me  nothing  I 
could  not  think  of  putting  a  value  on  them,  but  that  I 
should  apply  to  you.  Send  him  a  set  of  my  children  and 
god-children  (poems  and  novels),  and — ^if  he  found,  on  sedng 
them,  that  they  were  worth  a  dozen  flasks  of  champiugn, 
he  might  address  the  case,"  &c. 

A  compliment  not  less  flattering  was  paid  within  a  few 
weeks  after  the  appearance  of  Peveril.  In  the  epistle  intro- 
ductory of  that  novel,  Clutterbuck  amuses  Dryasdust  with 
an  account  of  a  recent  visit  from  their  common  parent 
^*  the  Author  of  Waverley,*'  whose  outward  man,  as  it  was 
in  those  days,  is  humorously  caricatured,  with  a  enggeetion 
that  he  had  probably  sat  to  Geofl&^y  Chrayon  for  bis 
*^  Stout  Gentleman  of  No.  H. ;"  and  who  is  made  to  apo- 
logize for  the  heartiness  with  which  he  pays  his  duty  to  the 
viands  set  before  him,  by  alleging  that  he  is  in  training  for 
the  anniversary  of  the  Roxburghe  Club : — "  He  was  prepar- 
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ing  himself,"  (said  the  gracious  and  portly  Eidolon)  ^'  to  hob- 
nob with  the  lords  of  the  literarj  treasures  of  Althorpe  and 
Hodnet  in  Madeira  negus,  brewed  by  the  damical  Dibdin.'* 
This  drollery  in  fact  alluded,  not  to  the  Rozburg^e,  but  to 
an  institution  of  the  same  class  which  was  just  at  this  time 
springing  into  life  in  Edinburgh — ^the  Bannatyne  Club,  of 
which  Scott  was  the  founder  and  first  president.  The 
heroes  of  the  Roxburghe,  howeTer,  were  not  to  penetrate 
the  mystification  of  Captain  Clutterbuck^s  report,  and  firom 
their  jovial  and  erudite  board,  when  they  next  congregated 
around  its  *^  generous  flasks  of  Burgundy,  each  flanked  by 
an  uncut  fifteener" — ^their  Secretary,  Dr  Dibdin,  wrote  to 
Scott,  saying : — ^*  The  death  of  Sir  M.  Sykes  having  oc- 
casioned a  vacancy  in  our  Club,  I  am  desired  to  request 
that  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  make  that  fact  known 
to  the  Author  of  Waveklet,  who,  from  the  Ijfitoittat 
to  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  seems  disposed  to  become  one 
of  the  members  thereof ;  and  I  am  further  desired  to  ex- 
press the  wishes  of  the  said  Club  that  the  said  Author 
may  succeed  to  the  said  Baronet." — Sir  Walter  answered, 
that  he  would  find  means  to  convey  the  message  to  the 
**  Author  of  Waverlcy ;"  adding — "  As  his  personal  appear- 
ance in  the  fraternity  is  not  like  to  be  a  speedy  event, 
the  table  of  the  Roxburghe,  like  that  of  King  Arthur,  will 
have  a  vacant  chair.  But  if  this  author,  who  *  hath  fcm- 
seed  and  walketh  invisible,*,  should  not  appear  to  claim  it 
before  I  come  to  London,  with  permission  of  the  Club, 
I,  who  have  something  of  adventure  in  me,  although  a 
knight  like  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek,  *  dubbed  with  un- 
bAcked  rapier,  and  on  carpet  consideration,*  would,  rather 
than  lose  the  chance  of  a  dinner  with  the  Roxburghe  Club, 
take  upon  me  the  adventure  of  the  siege  perilous,  and  reap 
some  amends  for  perils  and  scandals  into  which  the  invi- 
sible champion  has  drawn  me,  by  being  his  locum  tenens  on 
tor  distinguished  an  occasion.** — The  Club  gladly  accepted 
this  ofier ;  and  Scott  writes  again  to  their  Secretary : — 
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*^  Mad  Tom  tells  hb,  that  '  the  Prince  of  Darkness  is  a 
gentleman  ;'^  and  this  mysterious  personage  will,  I  hope, 
partake  as  mnch  of  his  honourable  feelings  as  his  invisibi- 
lity, and,  retaining  his  incognito,  permit  me  to  enjoy,  in 
his  stead,  an  honour  which  I  valoe  more  than  I  do  that 
which  has  been  bestowed  on  me  by  the  credit  of  having 
written  any  of  his  novels." — In  his  way  of  taking  both  the 
Frenchman's  civilities  and  those  of  the  Bozbar^ers,  we  see 
evident  sympUnns  that  the  maak.had  began  to  be  worn  la- 
ther  carelessly.  Sir  Walter,  it  may  be  worth  mentioning,  was 
also  about  this  time  elected  a  member  of  *^  Ths  Clttb^ — 
that  £unous  one  established  by  Johnson,  Burke,  and  Bey- 
nolds.  Moreover,  he  had  been  chosen,  on  the  death  of  the 
antiquary  Lysons,  Professor  of  Ancient  History  to  tbe  Boyal 
Academy — a  chair  originally  founded  at  Dr  Johnrnm^s  sug- 
gestion, *^  in  order  that  GMy  might  have  a  right  to  be  at 
their  dinners/'  I  believe  he  was  present  at  more  than  one 
of  the  festivab  of  each  of  these  fraternities.  A  {Muticdar 
dinner  of  the  Boyal  Academy,  at  all  events,  is  recorded 
with  some  picturesque  details  in  his  essay  on  tbe  life  of 
Kemble,  who  sat  next  to  him  upon  that  occasion. 

The  Bannatyne  Club  was  a  child  of  his  own,  and  from 
first  to  last  he  took  a  most  fatherly  concern  in  all  its  pro- 
ceedings. His  practical  sense  dictated  a  direction  of  their 
funds  diflerent  from  what  had  been  adopted  by  the  Box- 
burghe.  Their  Clttb  Books  already  constitute  a  very  ca- 
rious and  valuable  library  of  Scottish  history  and  anti- 
quities :  their  example  was  soon  followed  with  not  in&rior 
success  by  the  Maitland  Club  of  Glasgow,  of  which  too  Sir 
Walter  was  a  2sealous  associate;  by  the  Spalding  Qub 
of  Aberdeen — and  since  his  death  by  a  fourth,  founded  at 
Edinburgh  in  his  honour,  and  styled  The  Ahbotrford  CM 
— which  last  has  taken  a  still  wider  range — not  confining 
their  printing  to  works  connected  with  Scotland,  but  ad- 
mitting all  materials  that  can  throw  light  on  the  anciant 
^  King  Lear^  Act  III.  Scene  5. 
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history  or  literature  of  any  country,  described  or  handled 
by  the  Author  of  Waverley. 

At  the  meetings  of  the  Bannatyne  he  presided  from 
1823  to  1831;  and  in  the  chair  on  their  annivenary 
dinners,  surrounded  by  some  of  his  oldest  and  dearest 
friends — Thomas  Thomson  (the  Vice-President),  John 
Clerk  (Lord  Eldin),  the  Chief-Commissioner  Adam,  the 
Chief-Baron  Shepherd^  Lord  Jeffirey,  Mr  Constable— and 
let  me  not  forget  his  kind,  intelligent,  and  industrious  ally, 
Mr  David  Laing,  bookseller,  the  Secretary  of  the  Club- 
he  from  this  time  forward  was  the  unfidling  source  and 
centre  of  all  sorts  of  merriment,  *^  within  the  limits  of  be- 
coming mirth/^  Of  the  origin  and  early  progress  of  their 
institution,  the  reader  has  a  full  account  in  his  reriewal  of 
Pitcaim^s  Criminal  Trials;  and  the  last  edition  of  his  Poems 
indudes  that  excellent  song  composed  for  their  first  dinner 
— ^that  of  March  9,  1823 — and  then  sung  by  James  Bal- 
lantyne,  and  heartily  chorused  by  all  the  aforesaid  c^lgni* 
Caries : — 

"  Assist  me,  ye  friends  of  old  books  and  old  wine, 
To  sing  in  the  praises  of  sage  Bannatyne, 
Who  left  sneh  a  treasure  of  old  Scottish  lore, 
As  enables  each  age  to  print  one  Tolame  more. 

One  Tolame  more,  my  friends— one  volume  more, 
We  11  ransack  old  Banny  for  one  Tolome  more." — &c 

Various  passages  in  Scott^s  correspondence  have  recalled 
to  my  recollection  the  wonder  with  which  the  friends  best 
acquainted  with  the  extent  of  his  usual  engagements  ob- 
served, about  this  period,  his  readiness  in  mixing  himself 
op  with  the  bunness  of  associations  far  difierent  fiY)m  the 
Bannatyne  Club.  I  cannot  doubt  that  his  conduct  as  Pre- 
sident of  the  Royal  Society,  and  as  manager  of  the  prepa- 
rations for  the  King's  visit,  had  a  main  influence  in  this 
matter.  In  these  capacities  he  had  been  thrown  into  con- 
tact with  many  of  the  most  eminent  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
who  had  previously  been  accustomed  to  flavour  their  notions 
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of  Mm  with  something  of  the  gall  of  local  politics ;  awl 
they  had  soon  appreciated  his  influence,  for  they  most  ill 
have  had  abundant  opportunities  of  observing  tibe  ease 
with  which  ill  humours  are  engendered,  to  the  disturhanoe 
of  all  really  useful  discussion,  wherever  social  equals  as- 
semble in  conclave,  without  having  some  offidal  preies* 
uniting  the  weight  of  strong  and  quick  intellect,  with  tiie 
calmness  and  moderation  of  a  brave  spirit,  and  the  con- 
ciliating grace  of  habitual  courtesy.    Presumption,  dogma- 
tism, and  arrogance  shrunk  from  the  over-awing  contrast 
of  his  modest  greatness :  the  poison  of  every  little  passion 
was  shamed  and  neutralized  beneath  the  charitable  digaitf 
of  his  penetration :  and  jealousy,  fretfulness,  and  spleen  6It 
themselves-  transmuted  in  the  placid  atmosphere  of  good 
sense,  good  humour,  and  good  manners.     And  whoeier 
might  be  apt  to  plead  off  on  the  score  of  personal  duty  of 
any  sort,  Scott  had  always  leisure  as  well  as  temper  at 
command,  when  invited  to  take  part  in  an}'  business  con- 
nected with  a  rational  hope  of  public  advantage.     Theie 
things  opened,  like  the  discoveiy  of  some  new  element  of 
wealth,  upon  certain  eager  spirits  who  considered  the  Boyal 
Society  as  the  great  local  parent  and  minister  of  practical 
inventions  and  mechanical  improvements ;  and  they  found 
it  no  hard  matter  to  inspire  their  genial  chief  with  a  warm 
sympathy  in  not  a  few  of  their  then  predominant -specola- 
tions.     He  was  invited,  for  example,  to  place  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  new  company  for  improving  the  mana&ctun) 
of  oil  gas,  and  in  the  spring  of  this  year  began  to  offioiats 
regularly  in  that  capacity.     Other  associations  of  a  like 
kind  called  for  his  countenance,  and  received  it.   The  fame 
of  his  ready  zeal  and  happy  demeanour  grew  and  spread ; 
and  flrom  this  time,  until  bodily  infirmities  disabled  bimi 
Sir  Walter  occupied,  as  the  most  usual,  acceptable,  and 
successful  chairman  of  public  meetings  of  almost  every 
sort,  apart  from  politics,  a  very  prominent  place  among 
the   active   citizens   of  his  native   town.       Any  foreign 
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Student  of  statistics  who  sliould  have  happened  to  penue 
the  files  of  an  Edinburgh  newspaper  for  the  period  to  which 
I  allude,  would,  I  think,  have  concluded  that  there  must 
be  at  least  two  Sir  Walter  Scotts  in  the  pUoe —  one  the 
miraculously  fertile  author  whose  works  occupied  two-thirds 
of  its  literarjT  advertisements  and  critical  columns — another 
some  retired  magistrate  or  senator  of  easy  fortune  and  in- 
defiitigable  philanthropy,  who  devoted  the  rather  oppres- 
sive leisure  of  an  honourable  old  age  to  the  promotion  of 
patriotic  ameliorations,  the  watchful  guardianship  of  cha- 
rities, and  the  ardent  patronage  of  educational  institutions. 
The  reader  of  his  correspondence  will  find  hints  about 
variotts  little  matters  connected  with  Scott^s  own  advancing 
edifice,  in  which  he  may  trace  the  President  of  the  Royal 
Society  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Gas  Company.     But  I 
eannot  say  that  the  '*  century  of  inventions''  at  Abbotsford 
turned  out  very  happily.     His  bells  to  move  by  compres- 
sion of  air  in  a  piston  proved  a  poor  sucoedaneum  for  the 
nmple  wire ;  and  his  application  of  gas-light  to  the  inte- 
rior of  a  dwelling-house  was  in  fact  attended  with  so  many 
inconveniences,  that  erelong  all  his  family  heartily  wished 
it  had  never  been  thought  of.     Moreover,  he  had  de- 
ceived himself  as  to  the  expense  of  such  an  apparatus 
when  constructed  and  maintained  for  the  use  of  a  single 
domestic  establishment.     The  efiect  of  the  apparatus  was 
at  first  superb. .  In  sitting  down  to  table,  in  Autumn,  no 
one  observed  that  in  each  of  three  chandeliers  there  lurked 
a  tiny  bead  of  red  light.     Dinner  passed  off,  and  the  sun 
went  down,  and  suddenly,  at  the  turning  of  a  screw,  the 
room  was  filled  with  a  gush  of  splendour  worthy  of  the 
palace  of  Aladdin  ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  Aladdin,  the  old 
lamp  would  have  been  better  in  the  upshot.     Jewelry 
sparkled,  but  cheeks  and  lips  looked  cold  and  wan  in  this 
fierce  illumination ;  and  the  eye  was  wearied,  and  the  brow 
ached,  if  the  sitting  was  at  all  protracted.     I  confess, 
however,   that  my  chief  enmity  to  the  whole  aflkir  arises 
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from  mj  conviction  that  Sir  Walter^s  own  health  wh  da- 
maged,  in  his  latter  years,  in  consequence  of  his  habitusDj 
working  at  night  under  the  intense  and  burning  glare  of  s 
broad  star  of  gas. 

In  June  Qoentin  Dorward  was  published;  and  m* 
passing  as  its  popularity  was  eventually.  Constable,  who 
was  in  London  at  the  time,  wrote  in  cold  terms  of  its  im- 
mediate reception. 

Very  shortly  before  the  bookseller  left  Edinburgh  ior 
that  trip,  he  had  concluded  another  bargain  (his  last  of 
the  sort)  for  the  purchase  of  Waveriey  copyrights — se- 
qairing  the  author^s  property  in  the  Pirate,  Nigel,  Peveiil, 
and  also  Quentin  Durward,  out  and  out,  at  the  pries  of 
five  thousand  guineas.  He  had  thus  paid  for  the  co|7- 
right  of  norels  (over  and  above  the  half  profits  of 
the  early  separate  editions)  the  sum  of  L.22,500 ;  sad 
his  advances  upon  ^*  works  of  fiction^  still  in  embiyo^ 
amounted  at  this  moment  to  L.  10,000  more.  He 
began,  in  short,  and  ihe  wonder  is  that  he  began  so  late, 
to  mupett  that  the  process  of  creation  was  moving  toe 
rapidly.  The  publication  of  different  sets  of  the  Tales  ia 
a  collective  shape  may  probably  have  had  a  share  in  open- 
ing his  eyes  to  the  fiict,  that  the  Toluminousneis  of  aa 
author  is  anything  but  fayourable  to  the  rapid  difiusioo  of 
liis  works  as  library  books — the  great  object  with  any  pab- 
lisher  who  aspires  at  founding  a  solid  fortune.  But  be 
merely  intimated  on  this  occaaon  that,  oonsideriag  the 
nsnal  chances  of  life  and  health,  he  must  decline  oontrsct- 
ing  for  any  more  novels  until  those  already  bargamed  for 
were  written.  Scott  himself  appears  to  hare  admitted 
for  a  moment  the  suspicion  that  he  had  been  overdoing  in 
the  field  of  romance  ;  and  opened  the  scheme  of  a  work 
un  popular  superstitions,  in  the  form  of  dialogue,  for  wfaick 
he  had  long  possessed  ample  materials  in  \fiB  curious 
library  of  diablerie.  But  before  Constable  had  leisore 
to  consider  this  proposal  in  all  its  bearings,  Qnentin  Dm^ 
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wsrd,  from  being,  as  Scott  expressed  it,  frost-bit^  had.' 
emerged  into  most  fenrid  and  flouriflbing  life.    In  fact,  the 
sensation  which  this  novel  on  its  first  appearance  created 
in  Paris,  was  extremiely  similar  to  that  which  attended  the 
original  Waverley  in  Edmburgh,  and  iTanhoe  afterwards 
m  London.     For  the  first  time  Scott  had  rentured  on 
foreign  groond,  and  the  French  public,  long  wearied  of  the 
pompons  tragedians  and  feeble  romancers,  who  had  alone 
striven  to  bring  out  the  ancient  history  and  manners  of 
their  country  in  popular  forms,  were  seized  with  a  fever  of 
delight  when  Louis  XI.  and  Charles  the  Bold  started  into 
life  again  at  the  beck  of  the  Northern  Magician.     The 
result  of  Quentin  Durward,  as  regards  the  contemporary 
literature  of  the  Continent,  would  open  a  field  for  ample 
digression*     As  concerns  the  author  himself,  the  rays  of 
foreign  enthusiasm  speedily  thawed  the  frost  of  Constable*s 
unwonted  misgivings ;  the  Dialogues  on  Superstition,  if  he 
ever  began  them,  were  very  soon  dropped,  and  the  Novo* 
list  resumed  his  pen.     He  had  not  simk  under  the  short- 
lived firown — ^for  he  wrote  to  Ballantyne,  on  first  ascer- 
taining that  a  damp  was  thrown  on  his  usual  manufiic- 
ture, 

'*  The  mouse  who  only  trusts  to  one  poor  hole, 
Can  never  be  a  mouse  of  any  soul ;  '* 

and,  while  his  publisher  yet  remained  irresolute  as  to  the 
plan  of  Dialogues,  threw  oflf  his  excellent  Essay  on  Ro* 
manoe  for  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica;   and  I   cannot 
but  consider  it  as  another  display  of  his  high  self-reliance^ 
that,  though  he  well  knew  to  what  influence  Quentin  owed 
its  ultimate  success  in  the  British  market,  he,  the  instant 
ho  found  himself  encouraged  to  take  up  the  trade  of  story- 
telling again,  sprang  back  to  Scotland — nay,  voluntarily 
encountered  new  difficulties,  by  selecting  the  compara- 
tively tame  and  unpicturesque  realities  of  modem  manners 
ill  bis  native  province. 

A  conversation,  which  much  interested  me  at  the  time, 
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had,  I  fancy,  some  share  at  least  in  this  determination.  As 
he,  Laidlaw,  and  myself,  were  lounging  on  our  ponies,  one 
fine  calm  afternoon,  along  the  brow  of  the  Eildon  Hill 
where  it  overhangs  Melrose,  he  mentioned  to  us  gaily  tbe 
row^  as  he  called  it,  that  was  going  on  in  Paris  about 
Quentin  Dorward,  and  said,  '*  I  can^t  but  think  thst  I 
could  make  better  play  still  with  something  Gennan/ 
Laidlaw  grumbled  at  this,  and  said,  like  a  true  ScotcfamsD, 
^^  Na,  na,  sir — take  my  word  for  it,  you  are  always  bat, 
like  Helen  MacGregor,  when  your  foot  is  on  your  natm 
heath  ;  and  I  have  often  thought  that  if  you  were  to«wnte 
a  novel,  and  lay  the  scene  here  in  the  very  year  you  were 
writing  it,  you  would  exceed  yourself.** — *^  Harness  hame," 
quoth  Scott,  smiling,  ^*  be  it  ever  sae  hamely.  There*! 
something  in  what  you  say,  Willie.  What  suppose  I  were  to 
take  Captain  Clutterbuck  for  a  hero,  and  never  let  the  stoiy 
step  a  yard  beyond  the  village  below  us  yonder  ?** — ^''  The 
very  thing  I  want,"  says  Laidlaw  ;  ''  stick  to  Mehoee  in 
July  1823." — "  Well,  upon  my  word,"  he  answered,  "  the 
field  would  be  quite  wide  enough — and  what  for  nof^ — (Tbti 
pet  phrase  of  Meg  Dods  was  a  LaidlawisnL) — Some  iiio 
followed  about  the  difierent  real  persons  in  the  village  that 
might  be  introduced  with  comical  effect ;  but  as  I^dlaw 
and  I  talked  and  laughed  over  our  worthy  neighbours,  his 
air  became  graver  and  graver ;  and  he  at  length  said,  **Ay, 
ay,  if  one  could  look  into  the  heart  of  that  little  duster  of 
cottages,  no  fear  but  you  would  find  materials  enow  for 
tragedy  as  well  as  comedy.  I  undertake  to  say  t^ere  ii 
some  real  romance  at  this  moment  going  on  down  there, 
that,  if  it  could  have  justice  done  to  it,  would  be  well 
worth  all  the  fiction  that  was  evei;  spun  out  of  human 
brains."  He  then  told  us  a  tale  of  dark  domestic  gniit 
which  had  reoently  come  under  his  notice  as  Sheriff,  and 
of  which  the  scene  was  not  Melrose,  but  a  smaller  hamlet, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed,  fiill  in  our  view ;  but  the 
details  were  not  of  a  kind  to  be  dwelt  upon ; — anvtbing 
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more  dreadihl  was  never  conceived  by  Grabbe,  and  he  told 
it  80  as  to  prodace  on  ns  who  listened  all  the  effect  of  an- 
other Hall  of  Justice,  It  could  nerer  have  entered  into 
his  head  to  elaborate  sach  a  tale ;  bat  both  Laidlaw  fiid  I 
nsed  to  think  that  this  talk  suggested  St  Ronan's  Well — 
though  my  good  friend  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  accept 
that  as  payment  in  full  of  his  demand,  and  from  time  to 
^  time  afterwards,  would  give  the  SherifTa  little  poking  about 
"Melrose  in  July." 

Before  Sir  Walter  settled  to  the  new  novel,  he  received 
Joanna  Baillie^s  long-promised  Collection  of  Poetical  Mis- 
cellanies, in  which  appeared  his  dramatic  sketch  of  Mac- 
duff's Cross.     When  Halidon  Hill  first  came  forth,  there 
were  not  wanting  reviewers  who  hailed  it  in  a  style  of  rap- 
ture, such  as  might  have  been  expected  had  it  been  a  Mac- 
beth.    But  this  folly  soon  sunk ;  and  I  only  mention  it  as 
an  instance  of  the  extent  to  which  reputation  bewilders 
and  confounds  even  persons  who  have  good  brains  enough 
when  they  find  it  convenient  to  exercise  them.     The  second 
attempt  of  the  class  produced  no  sensation  whatever  at  the 
time ;  and  both  would  have  been  long  since  forgotten,  but 
that  they  came  firom  Scott^s  pen.   They  both  contain  some 
fine  passages — ^Halidon  Hill  has,  indeed,  several  grand 
ones.     But,  on  the  whole,  they  always  seemed  to  me  un- 
worthy of  Sir  Walter ;  and,  now  that  I  have  read  his  ad- 
mirable letters  on  dramatic  composition  to  Allan  Cunning- 
ham, it  appears  doubly  hard  to  account  for  the  rashness 
with  which  he  committed  himself  in  even  such  slender  at- 
tempts on  a  species  of  composition,  of  which,  in  his  cool 
hour,  he  so  fully  appreciated  the  difficult  demands.  Never- 
theless, I  am  very  fas  from  agreeing  with  those  critics  who 
have  gravely  talked  of  Halidon  Hill  and  Maodoff^s  Cross, 
and  the  still  more  unfortunate  Doom  of  Devorgoil,  as  pro- 
ving that  Sir  Walter  could  not  have  succeeded  in  the 
drama,  either  serious  or  comic.     It  would  be  as  fair  to 
condode,  from  the  abortive  firagment  of  the  Yampyre,  that 
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cenoee  of  this  and  several  sabsequent  visits  are  singularly 
vivid  and  interesting.  He  says : — *^  The  circumstances  un- 
der which  I  presented  myself  were  peculiar,  as  the  only 
cause  of  my  being  under  his  roof  was  one  which  could  not 
without  awkwardness  be  alluded  to,  while  a  strict  reserve 
existed  on  the  subject  of  the  Waverley  novels.  This,  how- 
ever, did  not  create  any  embarrassment ;  and  he  entered 
into  conversation  as  if  anything  that  might  have  been  said 
with  reference  to  the  origin  of  our  acquaintance  had  been 
said  an  hour  before.  I  never  saw  a  man  who,  in  his  inter- 
course with  all  persons,  was  so  perfect  a  master  of  cour- 
tesy. His  manners  were  so  plain  and  natural,  and  his 
kindness  took  such  immediate  possession  of  the  feelings, 
that  this  excellence  in  him  might  for  a  while  pass  almost 
unobserved.  I  cannot  pay  a  higher  testimony  to  it  than 
by  owning  that  I  first  fully  appreciated  it  from  his  beha- 
viour to  others.  His  air  and  aspect,  at  the  moment  of  a 
first  introduction,  were  placid,  modest,  and,  for  his  time 
of  life,  venerable.  Occasionally,  where  he  stood  a  little  on 
ccfiemony,  he  threw  into  his  address  a  deferential  tone, 
which  had  in  it  something  of  old-fashioned  politeness,  and 
became  him  extremely  well. 

*^  A  point  of  hospitality  in  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  never 
filled,  whatever  might  be  the  pretensions  of  the  guest,  was 
to  do  the  honours  of  conversation.  When  a  stranger  ar- 
rived, he  seemed  to  consider  it  as  much  a  duty  to  ofier 
him  the  resources  of  his  mind  as  those  of  his  table ;  taking 
care,  however,  by  his  choice  of  subjects,  to  give  the  visiter 
an  opportunity  of  making  his  own  stores,  if  he  had  them, 
available.  To  me  he  addressed  himself  often  as  to  a  mem- 
ber of  his  own  profession ;  and  indeed  he  seemed  always 
to  have  a  real  pleasure  in  citing  from  his  own  experience 
as  an  advocate  and  a  law-officer. 

*^  It  would,  I  think,  be  extremely  difficult  to  give  a  just 
'dea  of  his  general  conversation  to  any  one  who  had  not 
known  him.  Considering  his  great  personal  and  literary  po- 
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piilarity,  and  the  wide  circle  of  society  in  which  he  had  fired, 
it  is  perhaps  remarkable  that  so  few  of  his  sayings,  real  or 
imputed,  are  in  circulation.  But  he  did  not  affect  sayings ; 
the  points  and  sententious  tarns,  which  are  so  easily  caught 
up  and  transmitted,  were  not  natural  to  him :  though  he 
occasionally  expressed  a  thought  vezy  pithily  and  neatly. 
For  example,  he  once  described  the  Duke  of  WellingtoD^s 
style  of  debating  as  '  slicing  the  ai^ument  into  two  or 
three  parts,  and  helping  himself  to  the  best.^  But  the 
great  charm  of  his  *  table-talk '  was  in  the  sweetness  and 
abandon  with  which  it  flowed, — ^always,  howeyer,  guided 
by  good  sense  and  taste ;  the  warm  and  unstudied  elo- 
quence  with  which  he  expressed  rather  sentiments  than 
opinions ;  and  the  liveliness  and  force  with  which  he  nar- 
rated and  described :  and  all  that  he  spoke  derived  so  modi 
of  its  efiect  fix)m  indefinable  felicities  of  manner,  look,  and 
tone — and  sometimes  from  the  choice  of  i^parently  insig- 
nificant words — ^that  a  moderately  faithful  transcript  ci 
his  sentences  would  be  but  a  fiiint  image  of  his  conversa- 
tion : — '^  No  one  who  has  seen  him  can  forget  the  surpns- 
ing  power  of  change  which  his  countenance  showed  when 
awakened  from  a  state  of  composure.  In  1823,  his  fiice, 
which  was  healthy  and  sanguine,  and  the  hair  about  it,  which 
had  a  strong  reddish  tinge,  contrasted  rather  than  har- 
monized with  the  sleek,  silvery  locks  above ;  a  contrast  which 
might  seem  rather  suited  to  a  jovial  and  humorous,  than  to  a 
pathetic  expression.  But  his  features  were  equally  capable  of 
both.  The  form  and  hue  of  his  eyes  (for  the  benefit  of  mi- 
nute physiognomists  it  should  be  noted  that  the  iris  contained 
some  small  specks  of  brown)  were  wonderfully  calculated 
for  shewing  great  varieties  of  emotion.  Their  rooomfnl 
aspect  was  extremely  earnest  and  affecting ;  and  when  he 
told  some  dismal  and  mysterious  story,  they  had  a  doubtful* 
melancholy,  exploring  look,  which  appealed  irreustibly  to 
the  hearer^s  imagination.  Occasionally,  when  he  spoke  of 
something  very  audacious  or  eccentric,  they  would  dilate 
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and  light  up  with  a  tragi-comic,  hare-brained  expression, 
quite  peculiar  to  himself;  one  might  see  in  it  a  whole  chap- 
ter of  Cceur-de-Uon  and  the  Clerk  of  Copmanhurst.  Never, 
perhaps,  did  a  man  go  through  all  the  gradations  of  laugh- 
ter with  such  complete  enjoyment,  and  a  countenance  so 
radiant.  The  first  dawn  of  a  humorous  thought  would 
shew  itself  sometimes,  as  he  sat  silent,  by  an  involuntary 
lengthening  of  the  upper  lip,  followed  by  a  shy  sidelong 
glance  at  hiB  neighbours,  indescribably  whimsical,  and  seem- 
ing to  ask  from  their  looks  whether  the  spark  of  drollery 
•hould  be  suppressed  or  allowed  to  blaze  out.  In  the  fuU 
tide  of  mirth  he  did  indeed  ^  laugh  the  heart's  laugh,'  like 
Walpole,  but  it  was  not  boisterous  and  OTcrpowering,  nor 
did  it  check  the  course  of  his  words ;  he  could  go  on  tell«- 
ing  or  descanting,  while  his  lungs  did  *  crow  like  chanti- 
cleer,' his  syllables,  in  the  struggle,  growing  more  emphatic, 
his  accent  more  strongly  Scotch,  and  his  Toice  plaintive  with 
excess  of  merriment. 

''  The  habits  of  life  at  Abbotsford,  when  I  first  saw  it, 
ran  in  the  same  easy,  rational^  and  pleasant  course  which  I 
believe  they  always  afterwards  took  ;  though  the  fiunily  was 
at  this  time  rather  straitened  in  its  ammgements,  aa  some 
of  the  principal  rooms  were  not  finished.  After  breakfiist 
Sir  Walter  took  his  short  interval  of  study  in  the  light  and 
elegant  little  room  afterwards  called  Miss  Scott^s.  That 
which  he  occupied  when  Abbotsford  was  complete,  though 
more  convenient  in  some  material  respects,  seemed  to  me 
the  least  cheerful^  and  least  private  in  the  house.  It  had, 
however,  a  recommendation  which  perhaps  he  was  very 
sensible  of,  that  as  he  sat  at  his  writing-table,  he  could 
look  out  at  his  young  trees.  About  one  o^clock  he  walked 
or  rode,  generally  with  some  of  his  visiters.  At  this  period, 
he  used  to  be  a  good  deal  on  horseback,  and  a  pleasant 
«ght  it  was  to  see  the  gallant  old  gentleman,  in  his  seal- 

*  It  is,  however,  the  only  sitting  room  in  the  house  that  looks 
tOHMnwcord, 
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"  It  aeemed  at  first  a  little  strange,  in  a  scene  where  so 
many  things  brought  to  nund  the  Waverley  novels,  to  hear 
no  direct  mention  of  them,  or  even  allusion  to  their  ezis- 
taiee.  But  as  forbearance  on  this  head  was  a  rule  on 
whidi  a  complete  tacit  understanding  subsisted,  there  was 
no  embarrassment  or  appearance  of  mystery  on  the  sub- 
ject. Once  or  twice  I  haye  heard  a  casual  reference  made, 
in  Sir  Walter*s  presence,  to  some  topic  in  the.  novels ;  no 
surprise  or  appearance  of  displeasure  followed,  but  the 
conversation,  so  far  as  it  tended  that  way,  died  a  natural 
death.  It  has,  I  believe,  happened  that  he  himself  has 
been  caught  unawares  on  the  forbidden  ground ;  I  have 
heard  it  told  by  a  very  acute  observer,  not  now  living,  that 
on  his  coming  once  to  Abbotsford,  after  the  publication  of 
The  Pirate,  Sir  Walter  asked  him,  *  Well,  and  how  is  our 
friend  Kemble  ?  glorious  John  !*  and  then,  recollecting,  of 
eourse,  that  he  was  talking  of  Claud  Halcro,  he  checked 
himself,  and  could  not  for  some  moments  recover  from  the 
fiJse  step.  Had  a  man  been  ever  so  prone  to  indiscretion 
on  such  subjects,  it  would  have  been  unpardonable  to  be- 
tray it  towards  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  (beside  all  his  other 
claims  to  respect  and  afiection)  was  himself  cautious,  even 
to  nicety,  of  hazarding  an  inquiry  or  remark  which  might 
appear  to  be  an  intrusion  upon  the  affiurs  of  those  with 
whom  he  conversed.  It  may  be  observed,  too,  that  the 
publications  of  the  day  were  by  no  means  the  staple  of 
conversation  at  Abbotsford,  though  they  had  their  turn ; 
and  with  respect  to  his  own  woiks.  Sir  Walter  did  not 
often  talk  even  of  those  which  were  avowed.  If  he  ever 
indulged  in  anything  like  egotism,  he  loved  better  to  speak 
of  what  he  had  done  and  seen  than  of  what  he  had 
written. 

^^  Aft6r  all,  there  is  perhaps  hardly  a  secret  in  the 
world  which  has  not  its  ssfety-valve.  Though  Sir  Walter 
abstuned  strictly  from  any  mention  of  the  Waverley  novels, 
he  did  not  scruple  to  talk,  and  that  with  great  zest,  of  th^ 

2  M 
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playi  which  had  been  founded  iq[K>n  iome  of  Aeoi,  and  the 
characten,  aa  there  represented.  Soon  after  our  fint 
meeting,  he  described  to  me,  with  hia  usual  dramatic 
power,  the  deathbed  scene  of  *  the  osiginal  Pandie  Din- 
mont  ;*  of  course  referring,  ostensibly  at  least,  to  the  ^pcra 
of  Gnj  Mannering.  He  dwelt  with  extreoBe  delight  xspon 
Mackaj's  peifonnaiioes  of  the  Bailie  and  Dominie  Sampson, 
and  f^peared  to  taste  them  with  all  the  fresh  and  disinte- 
rested enjoyment  of  a  common  spectator.  I  do  not  know 
a  more  interesting  cireumstanoe  in  the  history  of  the  Wa- 
Torlej  novels,  than  the  pleasure  which  thor  illostrioas 
author  thus  reoeiTed,  9e  it  were  at  the  rebound,  from  those 
creations  of  his  own  mind  which  had  so  largely  inareaaed 
the  eijoyments  of  all  the  civiliaed  world. 

*^  In  one  instance  only  did  he,  in  my  presence,  say  or  do 
anything  which  seemed  to  have  an  intentional  referenoe  to 
the  norek  themselves,  while  they  were  yet  unacknowledged. 
On  the  last  day  of  my  visit  in  1828,  I  rode  out  irith  Sir 
Walter  and  his  friend  Mr  Bose,  who  was  then  hia  guest 
and  frequent  companion  in  these  short  rambles.  Sir 
Walter  led  us  a  little  way  down  the  left  bank  of  the  Tweed, 
and  then  into  the  moors  by  a  track  called  the  Girth  Boad, 
along  Dvhich,  he  told  us,  the  pilgrims  fiom  that  side  of  the 
river  used  to  come  to  Melrose.  We  traced  upward,  at  a 
distance,  tjbe  conrse  of  the  little  stream  called  the  £lbnd. 
When  we  had  ridden  a  little  time  on  the  moon,  he  aud  to 
me  rather  pointedly,  ^  I  am  goJBg  to  shew  you  something 
that  I  think  will  interest  you ;'  and  presently,  in  a  wild 
comer  of  the  hills,  he  halted  us  at  a  place  wliere  stood 
three  small  ancient  tow(«s  or  caatellated  houses,  in  ruins, 
at  short  distances  from  each  other.  It  was  jdain,  iqKW 
the  slightest  consideration  of  the  topography,  that  one 
(perhaps  any  one)  of  these  was  the  tower  of  Gkndearg, 
where  so  many  romantic  and  marvellous  adventures  happen 
in  The  Monastery.  While  we  looked  at  this  ferlom  group, 
I  said  to  Sir  Walter  that  they  were  what  Bums  called 
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*  gfaairt-alliiTing  edifices.'     *  Tes,'  lie  answered  ctrelefldj 

*  I  dare  asf  there  are  many  staties  about  themJ 


»ii 


E^ery  fiiend  of  Sir  Walter's  most  admire  paiticnlaEly 
Mr  Adolphns's  exquisite  description  of  his  laugh ;  bnt  in- 
deed, erery  word  of  these  memoranda  is  proeions. 

In  September,  the  Highland  Society,  at  the  leqnest  ci 
Sir  Henry  Stewart  of  AUanton,  sent  a  deputation  to  his 
seat  in  Lanarkshire,  to  examine  and  report  upon  his  fiunons 
improTements  in  the  art  of  transplanting  trees.  Sir  Walter 
was  one  of  the  committee,  and  he  took  a  liyely  interest  in 
it ;  witness  his  Essay  on  Landscape  Gardening.  He  him- 
sdf  made  sevend  AUantonian  experiments  at  Abbotsford ; 
bat  fonnd  reason  in  the  seqnel  to  abate  somewhat  of  tht 
enthusiasm  which  his  Essay  expresses  bb  to  the  sifstem.  The 
question,  after  all,  comes  to  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence-— 
and,  whether  Sir  Henry's  accounts  had  or  had  not  been 
accurately  kept,  the  thing  turned  out  greatly  more  expen- 
sire  on  Tweedside  than  he  found  it  represented  in  Clydes« 
dale. 

I  accompanied  Sir  Walter  on  this  little  expedition,  in 
the  course  of  which  we  paid  seyeral  other  visits,  and  ex- 
plored not  a  few  ancient  castles  in  the  upper  regions  of  the 
Tweed  and  the  Clyde.  Even  while  the  weather  was  most 
unpropitious,  nothing  could  induce  him  to  remain  in  the 
carriage  when  we  approached  any  ruined  or  celebrated 
edifice.  If  he  had  never  seen  it  before,  his  curiosity  was 
like  that  of  an  eager  stripling :  if  he  had  examined  it  fifty 
times,  he  must  renew  his  fiuniliarity,  and  gratify  the  ten- 
derness of  youthfiil  reminiscences.  While  on  the  road,  his 
conversation  never  flagged — story  suggested  story,  and 
ballad  came  upon  ballad  in  endless  succession.  Bat  what 
struck  me  most,  was  the  apparently  omnivereus  grasp  ot 
Ua  memory.  That  he  should  recollect  eveiy  stanza  of  any 
ancient  ditty  of  chivalry  or  romance  that  had  once  ex- 
cited his  imapnalion,  could  no  bnger  suqmse  me  :  but  it 
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seemed  as  if  he  remembered  everything  without  exertion, 
80  it  were  in  anything  like  the  shape  of  verse,  that  he  had 
ever  read.  For  example,  the  morning  after  we  left  Al- 
lanton,  we  went  acroas  the  conntty  to  breakfiwt  with  his 
friend  Crazistoan  (Lord  Corehonae),  who  aooompanied  ns 
in  the  same  carriage ;  and  his  Lordship  hi^pening  to  re- 
peat a  phrase,  renuurkable  only  for  its  absurdity,  from  a 
Magazine  poem  of  the  very  silliest  feebleness,  which  tbsy 
had  laughed  at  when  at  College  together,  Soott  imme- 
diately began  at  the  beginning,  and  gave  it  na  to  the  end, 
with  apparently  no  more  efibrt  than  if  he  himself  had 
composed  it  the  day  before.  I  could  after  this  easily  be- 
hove a  story  often  told  by  Hogg,  to  the  efieot  that,  la- 
menting in  Scott's  presence  his  having  lost  his  only  co|iy 
.  of  a  long  ballad  composed  by  him  in  his  early  days,  and  of 
which  he  then  could  recall  merely  the  subject,  and  one  or 
two  fragments.  Sir  Walter  forthwith  said,  with  a  smile, — 
''*'  Take  your  pencil,  Jamie,  and  Fll  dictate  your  ballad  to 
you,  word  for  word ;" — which  was  done  accordingly.' 

As  this  was  among  the  first  times  that  I  ever  traveOsd 
for  a  few  days  in  company  with  Scott,  I  may  as  well  add 
the  surprise  with  which  his  literary  diligence,  when  awiy 
from  home  and  his  books,  could  not  fiiil  to  be  obsenred. 

1  "  One  morning  at  break£ut,  in  my  £&ther*8  house,  shortly  sfier 
one  of  Sir  Walter's  severs  illnesses,  he  was  asked  to  partake  of 
some  of  *  the  baked  meats  that  coldly  did  famish  forth  the  break- 
fast-tahh.^ — No,  no,  he  answered ;  I  bear  ia  mind  at  pfQwat. 
Bob,  the  advice  of  your  old  friend  Dr  Weir — 

From  Maaon'd  meAta  avert  your  ayw< 
From  hami.  Mid  tonfOM,  and  plg«oa  9la»-> 
▲  renison  pasty  Mi  before  ye« 
Each  bit  yon  eat~Jfr«««f«  mori. 

This  was  a  verse  of  a  clever  rhyming  preacripdoa  sent  some  80 
years  before,  and  which  my  &ther  then  remembered  to  have  tt- 
peated  upon  one  of  their  Liddesdale  raids.  The  verses  had  bIrmmC 
entirely  escaped  his  memory,  bnt  Sir  Wslter  was  abls  to  giva 
ns  a  long  screen/  of  them; — Andnsw  Shortntk.** 
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Wherever  we  slept,  whether  in  the  noble  manaon  or  in 
the  shablnest  of  country  inns,  and  whether  the  work  was 
done  after  retiring  at  night  or  before  an  early  start  in  the 
monung,  he  rery  rarely  mounted  the  carriage  again  without 
having  a  packet  of  the  well-known  aspect,  ready  sealed 
and  corded,  and  addressed  to  his  printer  in  Edinburgh.  I 
used  to  suspect  that  he  had  adopted  in  his  latter  yean  the 
plan  of  writing  everything  on  paper  of  the  quarto  form,  in 
place  of  the  folio  which  he  at  an  earlier  period  used, 
chiefly  because  in  this  way,  whatever  he  was  writing,  and 
wherever  he  wrote,  he  might  seem  to  casual  observers  to 
be  merely  engaged  upon  a  common,  letter ;  and  the  rapidity 
of  his  execution,  taken  with  the  shape  of  his  sheet,  has 
probably  deceived  hundreds ;  but  when  he  had  finished  his 
two  or  three  letters,  St  Ronan*s  Well,  or  whatever  was  in 
hand,  had  made  a  chapter  in  advance. 

The  novel  just  mentioned  was  published  in  December, 
and  in  its  English  reception  there  was  another  fiUling  off, 
which  of  course  somewhat  'dispirited  the  bookseller  for  the 
moment.  Scotch  readers  in  general  dissented  stouUy 
fimn  this  judgment,  alleging  (as  they  mi^t  well  do) 
that  Meg  Doda  deserved  a  place  by  the  side  of  Monkbams, 
Ikulie  Jarvie,  and  Captain  Dalgetty ; — ^that  no  one,  who 
had  lived  in  the  author^s  own  country,  could  hesitate  to 
noognise  vivid  and  happy  portraitures  in  Toudiwood,  Mac- 
Turk,  and  the  recluse  mmister  of  St  Ronan's ; — that  the 
descriptions  of  natural  scenery  might  rank  with  any  he  had 
given  ;^-and,  finally,  that  the  whole  character  of  Clara 
Mowbray,  but  especially  its  development  in  the  third 
volume,  fi>rmed  an  original  creation,  destined  to  be  dasMd 
by  posterity  with  the  highest  eflbrts  of  tragic  romance. 
Some  Edinburgh  critics,  however— (both  talkers  and 
writen)— received  with  conaderable  grudgings  certain 
sarcastic  ahetches  of  the  would-be-fine  life  of  the  watering- 
plaofr^-sketches  which  their  Southern  brethren  had  kindly 
snggested  mighi  be  drawn  from  Northern  observation,  but 
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oonld  aeTer  ^ipear  better  than  fimtasiic  cancBtmeB  to  vaj 
penon  who  had  'vinted  even  a  third-nte  Engliah  reeort  of 
the  aame  nominal  daak  There  is  no  doobt  that  the  anthor 
dashed  off  these  minor  personages  with,  in  the  pabto-^f 
phrase,  a  rick  hnuh ;  but  I  most  confedb  m j  belief  that  they 
haTe  fiur  more  troth  about  them  than  his  coantiynien  seemed 
at  the  time  wilfing  to  allow  ;  and  that  while  the  Continttt 
was  shut,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Sir  Walter's  joodifid  wn- 
derings,  a  trip  to  such  a  sequestrated  place  as  Gib- 
land,  or  Moffiit,  or  Innerleithen — (almost  as  ioaeceHi- 
ble  to  London  dons  and  bailiflb  as  the  Isle  of  Man  wu 
then,  or  as  Boulogne  and  Die;^  aie  n«yw)— may  have 
supplied  the  fiitnre  noTelist's  note-book  with  anthentie 
materials  even  for  such  worthies  as  Sir  Bingo  and  Ladj 
Sinks,  Dr  Qnackldien,  and  Mr  Winterblossom.  It  should 
moreoyer  be  bome  in  mind,  that  during  our  ioanlar  block- 
ade, northern  watering-places  were  not  alone  fitToored  bj 
the  resort  of  questionable  characters  from  the  sou^  He 
comparatiTe  dieapness  of  living,  and  espedally  of  educi- 
tion,  procured  for  Sr  Walter's  ^^  own  romantic  tofm"  a 
constant  succession  of  such  viatants,  so  long  as  tiiey  could 
have  no  access  to  the  tables  d'hote  and  dancmg-masten  of 
the  Continent.  When  I  first  mingled  in  the  society  of 
Edinburgh,  it  abounded  with  English,  broken  in  diarader 
and  in  fortune,  who  found  a  mere  title  (even  a  baronet*! 
one)  of  consequence  enough  to  obtain  for  them,  from  the 
proverbially  cautious  Scotch,  a  degree  of  attention  to 
which  they  had  long  been  unaccustomed  nearer  home ;  snd 
I  heard  many  name,  when  the  novel  was  new,  a  booby  of 
some  rank,  in  whom  they  recognised  a  sufficiently  aoco- 
rate  prototype  for  Sir  Bingo. 

Sir  Walter  had  shewn  a  remaikable  deigree  of  good- 
nature in  the  completion  of  this  novel.  When  the  end 
came  in  view,  James  Ballantyne  suddenly  took  vast  aknn 
about  a  particular  feature  in  the  histoiy  of  the  heroine. 
In  the  original  conception,  and  in  the  book  as  actually 
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written  and  printed,  Mim  Mowbray^s  mock  marriage  liad 
not  halted  at  the  profaned  ceremony  of  the  church  ;  and 
the  delicate  printer  shrunk  from  the  idea  of  obtruding  on 
the  fiEUPtidiooB  public  the  poasibilitj  of  any  personal  conta- 
■ination  having  been  incurred  by  a  hi^-bom  damsel  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Scott  was  at  first  inclined  to  dis- 
miaa  his  firiend's  scruplea  as  briefly  as  he  had  done  thoee  of 
Blackwood  in  the  case  of  the  Black  Dwarf: — *^  You  would 
never  have  quarrelled  with  it,"  he  said,  **  had  the  thing 
bftppened  to  a  girl  in  gingham : — ^the  silk  petticoat  can 
make  little  difierenoe.**  James  reclaimed  with  double 
energy,  and  called  Constable  to  the  rescue ; — and  after 
some  pause,  the  author  very  reluctantly  consented  to 
cancel  and  re-write  about  twenty-four  pages,  which  was 
enoagfa  to  obliterate  to  a  certain  extent  the  dreaded 
tcandal— ^and  in  a  similar  d^p^ee,  as  he  always  persisted, 
to  perplex  and  weaken  the  course  of  his  narrative  and  the 
dark  eflbct  of  its  catastrophe. 

Whoever  might  take  offence  wtUi  dificrent  parts  of  the 
book,  it  was  rapturously  hailed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Inner- 
leithen, who  immediately  identified  the  most  striking  of  its 
localitiea  with  those  of  their  own  pretty  village  and  pic- 
toreaqne  neighbonriiood,  and  foresaw  in  this  celebration  a 
chance  of  restoring  the  popularity  of  their  long  neglected 
Wdl  f — to  which  Scott  had  occasionally  escorted  his  mother 
and  sister  in  the  days  of  boyhood.  The  notables  of  the 
litde  town  voted  by  acclamation  that  the  old  name  of 
Innerieithen  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  dropped  thence- 
forth, and  that  of  St  Ronan^s  adopted.  Nor  were  they 
mistaken  in  their  auguries.  An  unheard-of  influx  of 
water-bibbers  forthwith  crowned  their  hopes ;  and  spruce 
koUleM  and  huge  staring  lodging-houses  soon  arose  to  dis- 
turb wofiiUy  every  association  that  had  induced  Sir  Walter 
to  make  Innerleithen  the  scene  of  a  romance.  Nor  were 
they  who  profited  by  these  invasions  of  the  genius  loci  at 
all  aparing  in  their  demonstrations  of  ^gratitude  ; — the  tra- 
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Teller  reads  on  the  comer  of  every  new  erection  there, 
Ahbotsford  Place^  Waverley  Eow,  The  Marmion  Hoiely  or 
some  inscription  of  the  like  coinage. 

Among  other  consequences  of  the  revived  hme  of  the 
place,  a  yearly  festival  was  instituted  for  the  celebration  of 
The  St  RonaiCi  Border  Games,     A  club  of  Bowmen  of  the 
Border^  arrayed  in  doubleta  of  Lincoln  green,  with  broad 
blue  bonnets,  and  having  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  for  Captain, 
assumed  the  principal  nuuiagement  of  this  exhibition  ;  and 
Scott  was  well  pleased  to  be  enrolled  among  them,  and 
daring  several   years  was  a  regular  attendant,  both  on 
the   Meadow,   where  (besides  archery)   leaping,   radng, 
wrestling,  stone-heaving,  and  hammer-throwing,  went  on 
opposite  to  the  noble  old  Castle  of  Traqnair,  and  at  the 
subsequent  banquet,  where  Hogg  in  full  costume  always 
presided  as  master  of  the  ceremonies.     A  gayer  spectade 
than  that   of  The  St  Ronans  Games  in  those  days  oonld 
not  well  have  been  desured.     The  Shepherd,  even  when 
on  the  verge  of  threescore,  sddom  failed  to  carry  off  some  of 
the  prizes,  to  the  astonishment  of  his  vanquished  jaoion ; 
and  the  boti'Vivants  of  Edinburgh  mustered  strong  among  . 
the  gentry  and  yeomanry  of  Tweeddale  to  see  him  after- 
wards in  his  glory  filling  the  president's  chair  with  eminent 
success,  and  commonly  supported  on  this — ^which  was,  in  isct, 
the  grandest  evening  of  his  year — ^by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Pro- 
fessor Wilson,  Sir  Adam  Fergosson,  and  Peter  Robertsoa. 
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CHAPTER  XIU. 

Piiblieation  of  Bedgaimtlet — AbboUford  completed — Harriage  o# 
'  CftpUin  Scott — ^Constable*!!  Miacellanj  projected — Life  of  Napo- 
leon be^nn — Tales  of  the  Crusaders  published — ^Tour  in  Ireland 
— Visit  to  Windermere — Moore  at  Abbotsford — Rumooxs  of 
eril  among  the  Booksellers. — 1824-1825. 

Imxediatelt  on  the  conclosion  of  St  Bonanza  WeU*  Sir 
Walter  began  RedgauntUti — ^bot  it  had  made  consider 
able  progress  at  press  before  Constable  and  Ballantyne 
oonld  persuade  him  to  sabstitnte  that  title  for  Heniei, 
The  book  was  pablished  in  June  1824,  and  was  received 
at  the  time  somewhat  coldly,  though  it  has  since,  I  believe, 
found  more  justice.  The  reintroduction  of  the  adventurous 
hero  of  1745,  in  the  dulness  and  dimness  of  advancing 
age  and  fortunes  hopelessly  blighted — and  the  presenting 
him — ^with  whose,  romantic  portraiture  at  an  earlier  period 
historical  truth  had  been  so  admirably  blended — as  tho 
moving  principle  of  events,  not  only  entirely,  but  notori- 
ously imaginary — ^this  was  a  rash  experiment,  and  could 
not  fail  to  suggest  disadvantageous  comparisons ;  yet,  had 
there  been  no  Waverley,  I  am  persuaded  the  fallen  and 
fiuled  Ascanius  of  Redgauntlet  would  have  been  universally 
pronounced  a  masterpiece.  About  the  secondary  perso- 
nages there  could  be  little  ground  for  controversy.  What 
■ovel  or  drama  has  surpassed  the  grotesquely  Iqdicrous, 
dashed  with  the  profound  pathos,  of  Peter  Peebles — the 
most  tra^^c  of  fiut»L? — or  the  still  sadder  merriment  of 
that  human  shipwreck,  Kantie  £wart?^-or  Wandering 
Willie — and  his  Tale — the  wildest  and  most  rueful  of 
dreams  told  by  such  a  person,  and  in  such  a  dialect  ?  With 
posterity,  ev^  apart  from  these  grand  features,  this  novel 
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"mil  yield  in  interest  to  none  of  the  series ;  for  it  contaios 
perhaps  more  of  AUan  Fair/orcTs  personal  experienocs 
than  any  other  of  them,  or  even  than  all  the  rest  put  to- 
gethcr. 

This  year — mirabile  dictu! — produced  but  one  nord; 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  author  had  taken  deeply 
into  his  mind,  though  he  would  not  immediatdy  act  upon 
them,  certain  hints  about  the  danger  of  **  oyercropping," 
which  have  been  alluded  to  as  droppmg  from  his  publisher! 
in  1823.  He  had,  however,  a  labour  of  some  wei^t  to 
go  through  in  a  second  edition  of  his  Swift.  The  additiooi 
to  this  reprint  were  numerous,  and  he  coxreeted  his  ootei, 
and  the  Life  of  the  Dean  throughout,  with  care.  He  also 
threw  off  several  reviews  and  other  petty  miso^anies — 
among  the  rest  his  memorable  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Lord  Byion,  written  immediately  after  the  news  of  Ae 
catastrophe  at  Missolonghi  reached  him. 

The  arrangement  of  his  library  and  iQusenm  was,  how- 
ever, the  main  care  of  the  summer ;  and  his  woods  were 
now  in  such  a  statd  that  his  most  usual  exercise  out  of  doors 
was  thinning  them.  He  was  an  expert  as  well  as  powerfiil 
wielder  of  the  axe,  and  competed  with  has  ablest  subaUena 
as  to  the  paucity  of  blows  by  whidi  a  tree  could  be  brought 
down.  The  wood  rang  ever  and  anon  with  laughter  whSe 
he  shared  their  labours  ;  and  if  he  had  taken^  as  he  every 
now  and  then  did,  a  whole  day  with  them,  they  were  sue 
to  be  invited  home  to  Abbotsford,  to  sup  gaily  at  Tom 
Purdie^s.  One  of  Sir  Walter's  transatlantic  admiren,  by 
the  way,  sent  him  a  complete  assortment  of  the  tools  en* 
ployed  in  clearing  the  Back-woods,  and  both  he  and 
Tom  made  efforts  to  attain  dexterity^in  using  them  ;  hot 
neither  succeeded.  The  American  axe,  having  a  longer 
shaft  than  ours,  and  a  much  smaller  and  narrower  cutting- 
piece,  was,  in  Tom's  opinion,  only  fit  for  paring  a  IMudt 
(t.  e,  a  cheese  of  skimmed  milk).  The  old  fkshioned  wea- 
pon was  soon  resumed,  and  the  belt  that  bore  it  had  ae- 
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eommodAtioii  also  for  a  chusel,  a  hammer,  and  a  small 
aaw.  Among  all  the  numberless  portraits,  why  was  there 
not  one  representmg  the  ^^  Belted  Knight,''  accoutred  with 
these  appurtenances  of  his  forest-crafl,  jogging  oyer  the 
heather  on  a  breezy  morning,  with  Thomas  at  his  stirrup, 
and  Maida  stalking  in  advance  ? 

Notwithstanding  numbexless  letters* to  Terry  about  his 
upholstery,  the  &r  greater  part  of  it  was  manufactured  at 
home.  The  most  of  the  articles  from  London  were  only  mo- 
dels for  the  use  of  two  or  three  neat-handed  carpenters  whom 
he  had  disoovered  in  the  ▼illages  near  him ;  and  he  watched 
and  directed  their  operations  as  careftdly  as  a  George 
Bullock  could  hare  done ;  and  the  results  were  such  as 
even  Bullock  might  have  admired.  The  great  table  in  the 
Ubraiy,  for  example  (a  most  complex  and  beautiful  one), 
was  done  entirely  in  the  room  where  it  now  stands,  by 
Josepii  Shillin^w  of  Damick — ^the  Sheriff  planning  and 
studying  every  turn  as  zealously  as  ever  an  old  lady  pon* 
dered  the  development  of  an  embroidered  cushion.  The 
hangings  and  curtains,  too,  were  chiefly  the  work  c^  a 
little  hunch-backed  tailor,  by  name  WilHam  GoodfeUow— 
(save  at  Abbotsford,  where  he  answered  to  JRobiny-^who 
oocujned  a  cottage  on  Scott's  fiirm  of  the  Broomielees  ;  one 
of  the  race  who  creep  from  homestead  to  homestead,  wd- 
oomed ,  wherever  they  appear  by  housewife  and  hand- 
maiden,  the  great  gossips  and  newsmen  of  the  parish, — ^in 
Scottish  nomenclature  eardoaen.  Proudly  and  earnestly  did 
an  these  vassals  toil  in  his  service ;  and  I  think  it  was  one  of 
them  that,  when  some  stranger  asked  a  question  about  his 
perMmal  demeanour,  answered  in  these  sunple  wordi^— 
^^  Sir  Walter  speaks  to  every  man  as  if  they  were  blood* 
relations."  Not  long  after  he  had  completed  his  work  at 
Abbotsford,  little  GoodfeUow  M  sick,  and  as  his  cabm 
was  near  Chiefiwood,  I  had  many  opportunities  of  observ- 
ing the  Sheriff's  kind  attention  to  him  in  his  affliction.  I 
can  never  forget  the  evening  on  whidi  the  poor  tailor 
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died.  When  Soott  entered  the  hovel  he  found  everyibiBg 
silent,  and  inferred  from  the  looks  of  ihe  good  women  in 
attendance  that  their  patient  had  fiillen  aaleep,  and  that 
they  feared  his  sleep  was  the  final  one.  He  murmured  some 
syllables  of  kind  regret ; — ^at  the  sound  of  his  Toioe  the 
dying  tailor  unclosed  his  eyes,  and  eagerly  and  wistfully  sat 
up,  clasping  his  hands  with  an  expression  of  rapturoos 
gratefulness  and  devotion,  that,  in  the  midst  of  deformi^, 
disease,  pain,  and  wretchedness,  was  at  once  beautiful  and 
sublime.  He  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  '*  The  Lord  Uea 
and  reward  you  T*  and  expired  with  the  efifbrt. 

In  the  paintmg  too  Sir  Walter  personally  directed  every- 
thing.    He  abominated  thfe  commonplace  daubing  of  walls, 
panels,  doors,   and  window-boards,  with  coats  of  white, 
blue,  or  grey,  and  thought  that  sparklings  and  edgings  ol 
gilding  only  made  their  baldness  and  poverty  more  notice- 
able.    Except  in  the  drawing-room,  which  be  abandoned 
to  Lady  Scott^s  taste,  all  the  roofs  were  in  appearand  at 
least  of  antique  carved  oak,  relieved  by  coats  of  arms  duly 
blazoned  at  the  intersections  of  beams,  and  resting  on 
cornices  to  the  eye  of  the  same  material,  but  composed 
of  casts  in  plaster  of  Paris,  after  the  foliage,  the  floweis, 
the  grotesque  monsters  and  dwaris,  and  sometimes  the 
beautiful  heads  of  nuns  and  confessors,  on  which  he  had 
doated    from    infancy  among   the   doisters  of   Mehtiie 
and   Roslin.     In  the  painting  of  these  things,  also,  be 
had  instruments  who  considered  it  as  a  labour  of  love. 
The  master-limner,  in  ^Murticnlar  (Mr  D.   R.  Hay),  bad 
a  devoted  attachment  to  his  person ;  and  this  was  not 
wonderful,  for  he,  in  fad,  owed  a  prosperous  fortune  to 
Scott^s  kind  and  sagacious  counsel  tendered  at  the  very  ootr 
set  of  his  career.   As  a  printer's  apprentice,  he  had  attracted 
notice  by  his  attempts  with  the  pencil,  and  Sir  Walter  wtt 
called  upon,  after  oflen  admiring  his  skill  in  representiog 
dogs  and  horses  and  the  like,  to  assist  him  with  hb  adTioe, 
as  ambition  had  been  stirred,  and  the  youth  would  fiuo 
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give  himself  to  the  regular  training  of  an  artist.  Scott 
took  him  into  his  room,  and  conversed  with  him  at  some 
length.  He  explained  the  difficulties  'and  perils  of  this 
aspiring  walk ;  and  ended  with  8a3ring,  **  It  has  often  struck 
me  that  some  clever  fellow  might  make  a  good  hit,  if,  in 
place  of  enrolling  himself  among  the  future  Raphaels  and 
Vandykes  of  the  Royal  Academy,  he  should  resolutely 
set  himself  to  introdudng  something  of  a  more  elegant  style 
of  house-painting.** 

Meantime,  the  progress  of  Abbotsford  stimulated  both 
friends  and  strangers  to  contribute  articles  of  curiosity 
towards  its  adornment.  Mr  Train^s  gift  of  this  year  was 
a  handsome  chair  made  from  the  oak  of  the  house  of  Rob- 
royston,  the  traditionary  scene  of  the  betrayal  of  Wallace 
by  Menteith.  This  Sir  Wdter  placed  in  his  own  sanctum : 
where  there  was  no  other  chair  but  the  one  on  which  he 
sat  at  work.  But  the  arrivals  were  endless :  among  the 
rest  came,  I  think  within  the  same  week,  a  copy  of 
Mont&u^on's  Antiquities,  in  fifteen  volumes  folio,  richly 
bound  in  scarlet,  the  gift  of  King  George  IV.,  and  a  set  of 
the  Variorum  Classics,  in  a  hundred  and  forty  volumes, 
together  with  a  couple  of  really  splenctid  carved  chairs, 
the  spoils  of  some  Venetian  palace,  from  Mr  Con- 
stable. These  were  hb  tokens  of  gratitude,  by  the  way,  for 
the  MSS.  of  the  Novels,  which,  on  Lord  Kinnedder^s  death, 
Soott  drew  from  that  friend*s  secret  repositories,  and  trans- 
ferred, with  strict  injunctions  of  watchfulness,  to  his  de- 
lighted publisher. 

Towards  the  dose  of  this  year,  Sir  Walter  heard  of  the 
death  of  his  dear  brother  Thomas,  whose  only  son  had 
been  for  some  time  domesticated  at  Abbotsford.  In  Oc- 
tober, his  own  son  Charles  began  his  residence  at  Brazen- 
nose  College,  Oxford.  The  adoption  of  this  plan  implied 
finally  dropping  an  appointment  in  the  dvil  service  of 
Hie  East-India  Company,  which  had  been  placed  at  his 
<fispoaal  by  Lord  Bathurst  in  1820 ;  a  step  which,  were 
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there  any  doubt  on  that  subject,  would  alone  be  sufficient  to 
proTe  that  the  young  gentleman^s  father  at  thk  tuse  oon- 
sidered  his  own  worldly  fortunes  as  in  a  hi^y  praaporous 
situation.  A  writership  in  India  is  esrij  indepeDdenoe ; — 
in  the  case  of  a  son  of  Seott,  so  oondacting  himself  as  not 
to  discredit  the  same  he  inherited,  it  could  haxdly  have 
failed  to  be  early  wealth.  And  Sir  Walter  was  the  last 
OMn  to  deprive  his  boy  of  such  safe  and  easy  proqtecCs  of 
worldly  advantage,  turning  him  over  to  the  precarioaa 
chances  of  a  learned  profession  in  Ghreat  Britain,  unless  in 
the  confidence  that  his  own  resources  were  so  great  as  to 
render  ultimate  failure  in  such  a  caneer  a  matter  of  no 
primary  importance. 

•  By  Christmas  the  Tales  of  the  Crusaders  were  begun,  and 
Abbotsford  was  at  last  rid  of  carpenters  and  upholsleraa. 
Young  Walter  arrived  to  see  his  father's  house  complete, 
and  filled  with  a  larger  company  than  it  oonld  ever  before 
accommodate.  One  of  the  guests  was  Captain  Basil  Hall, 
always  an  agreeable  one :  a  traveller  and  a  mnnaU^  M 
of  stories  and  theories,  inexhaustible  in  spirits,  coriosifyt 
and  enthusiasm.  Sir  Walter  was  surprised  and  a  little  an- 
noyed on  observing  that  the  Captain  kept  a  note-book  on 
his  knee  while  at  table,  but  made  no  remark.  He  kindly 
allowed  me,  in  1836,  to  read  his  Abbotsford  Diaries, 
&c.,  and  make  what  use  of  them  I  might  then  think  proper. 
On  the  present  occasion  I  must  give  but  a  specfanen  >— 

^*  On  coming  to  a  broad  path  in  the  middle  of  the  woods, 
we  took  notice  of  a  finger-post,  on  which  was  written  ^  The 
Rod  to  Selkirk.'  We  made  some  remark  about  Tom's 
orthography,  upon  which  he  laughed,  and  said  that  that 
finger-post  had  gained  him  great  popularity  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.. *  I  cannot  say,'  he  remarked,  '  that  I  had  any 
such  view  when  I  ordered  it  to  be  put  up.  Hie  public 
road,  it  is  true,  is  not  far  off,  and  this  leads  throngh  the 
YBry  centre  of  my  grounds,  but  I  never  could  bring  myself 
to  make  that  a  reason  fi^r  excluding  any  person  who  finds 
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It  agreeable  or  adTuitageous  to  take  over  the  hill  if  he  £ke9. 
But  although  my  practice  in  this  respect  had  always  been 
well  known,  the  actual  admisdon  of  it,  the  ayowed  esta- 
blishment of  it  as  a  8<Nrt  of  right,  by  sticking  up  the  finger- 
post, was  reoeiyed  as  a  land  of  boon,  and  I  got  a  world  of 
credit  lor  a  thing  which  had  certainly  not  any  popularity 
for  its  object.     Nevertheless,'  he  continued,  *•  I  have  no 
scruple  in  saying  that  what  I  did  deserved  the  good 
people's  acknowledgment ;  and  I  seriously  disapprove  of 
those  proprietors  who  act  on  a  different  principle  in  these 
matters.     Nothing  on  earth  would  induce  me  to  put  up 
boards  threatening  prosecution,  or  cautioning  one's  fellow- 
creat^ires  to  beware  of  man-traps  and  spring-guns.     I 
hold  that  all  such  things  are  not  only  in  the  highest  degree 
oflensive  and  hurtful  to  the  feelings  of  people  whom  it  i» 
every  way  imporfao^  to  conciliate,  but  that  they  are  also 
quite  inefficient — and  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  not  one  of 
my  young  trees  has  ever  been  cut,  nor  a  fence  trodden 
down,  or  any  kind  of  damage  done  in  cooseqoence  of  the 
£ree  access  which  all  the  world  has  to  my  place.     Round 
the  house,  of  course,  there  is  a  set  of  walks  set  apart  and 
kept  private  for  the  ladies — bvt  over  all  the  rest  of  my 
laad  any  one  may  rove  as  he  likes.     I  please  myself  with 
the  reflection  tnat  many  people  of  taste  may  be  indulging 
their  fimcies  in  these  grounds,  and  I  often  recollect  how 
much  of  finms's  inspiration  was  probably  due  to  his  having 
nyr  him  tb«  woods  of  BaUochmyle  to  ramble  through 
atbis  will  when  he  was  a  ragged  callant.'    Some  one  talked 
of  the  pains  taken  to  provide  the  poor  with  receipts  for 
fimting  good  dishes  out  of  their  ordinary  messes.    *  I  dislike 
all  m»ch  interference,'  he  said — *  all  your  domiciliary,  kind, 
impertinent  visits ; — they  are  all  pretty  much  felt  like  insults, 
and  do  no  manner  of  good :  let  people  go  on  in  their  own 
wAjr«  in  (jod's  name.    How  would  you  like  to  have  a  noble- 
tamn  ooming  to  you  to  teach  you  how  to  dish  up  your  beef- 
into  a  French  kickshaw  ?  Let  the  poor  alone  in  their 
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domestic  habits :  protect  them,  treat  them  kindly,  trust  them  i, 
but  let  them  enjoy  in  qniet  their  dish  of  porridge,  and  theb 
potatoes  and  herrings,  or  whatever  it  maybe — ^foranysake 
don^t  torment  them  with  your  fashionable  soups.     And 
take  care,'  he  added,    ^not  to  give  them  anything  gratis; 
except  when  they  are  under  the  gripe  of  imme^ate  Mueff 
— what  they  think  misery— consider  it  as  a  sin  to  do  any- 
thing  that  can  tend  to  make  them  lose  the  precious  feehng 
of  independence.     For  my  part,  I  very  very  rarely  giw 
anything  away.     Now,  for  instance,  this  pile  of  braaohcs 
which  has  been  thinned  out  this  morning,  is  pUced  herefer 
sale  for  the  poor  people's  fires,  and  I  am  perfectly  certaiB 
they  are  more  grateful  to  me  for  selling  it  at  the  price  I 
do  (which,  you  may  be  sure,  is  no  great  matter),  than  if  I 
were  to  give  them  ten  times  the  quantity  for  nothing. 
Every  shilling  collected  in  this  and  other  smilar  manoani, 
goes  to  a  fund  which  pays  the  doctor  for  his  attendance  oo 
them  when  they  are  sick  ;  and  this  is  my  notion  of  charily.' 
— *  I  make  not  a  rule  to  be  on  intimate  terms,'  he  told 
us,  *  with  all  my  neighbours — ^that  would  be  an  idle  thing 
to  do.     Some  are  good — some  not  so  good,  and  it  would 
be  foolish  and  ineffectual  to  treat  all  with  the  same  6or£- 
ality ;  but  to  live  in  harmony  with  all  is  quite  essj,  and 
surely  very  pleasant.     Some  of  them  may  be  rough  snd 
gruff  at  first,  but  all  men,  if  kindly  used,  come  about  it 
last,  and  by  going  on  gently,  and  never  being  eager  or 
noisy  about  what  I  want,  and  letting  things  glide  on  \^ 
surely,  I  always  find  in  the  end  that  the  object  is  gained  oo 
which  I  have  set  my  heart,  either  by  exchange  or  purchase, 
or  by  some  sort  of  compromise  by  which  both  parties  are 
obliged,  and  good-will  begot  if  it  did  not  exist  before — 
strengthened  if  it  did  exist.' — I  have  never  seen  any  penon 
on  m6re  delightful  terms  with  his  family.     The  youngest  of 
his  nephews  and  nieces  can  joke  with  him,  and  seem  at  all 
times  perfectly  at  ease  in  his  presence — ^his  coming  into  the 
room  only  increases  the  laugh,  and  never  checks  h 
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ekbar  jdns  in  what  is  goingon  orpaaset.  Ko  one  notioei 
him  KDj  more  thiui  if  he  were  one  of  themielTee.  These 
are  Uunga  which  cannot  he  got  npk** 

Another  entry  says : — *^  Last  night  there  was  a  dttoe 
in  honour  of  Sir  Walter  Soott's  eldest  son,  who  had  re- 
cently come  from  Sandhurst  Coll^pe,  after  having  passed 
through  smne  military  examinations  with  great  credit.    We 
had  a  great  clan  of  Sootts.    There  were  no  less  than  nine 
Scotts  of  Harden,  and  ten  of  other  families.     There  were 
otiMTB   besides  from  the  neigfabonrhood — at  least  half  a 
docen  Fergnssons,  with  the  joUy  Sir  Adam  at  their  head--- 
Lndy  Fergosson,  her  nieoe  Miss  Jobson,  the  pretty  heiress  of 
Lochore,**  &c  Batwith  all  his  acnteneas,  Hall  does  not  seem 
to  lutve  caught  any  suspicion  of  the  real  purpose  and  meaning 
of  this  baU.    That  evening  was  one  of  the  very  proudest  and 
happiest  in  Soott*8  brilliant  existence.     Its  festiYities  were 
held  in  honour  of  the  young  lady,  whom  the  Captain  names 
cursorily  as  **  the  pretty  heiress  of  Loohore."      It  was 
known  to  not  a  few  of  the  party,  and  I  should  have  sup- 
posed it  mig^t  have  been  surmised  by  the  rest,  that  those 
halls  were  displayed  for  the  first  time  in  all  their  splendour, 
on  an  occadon  not  less  interesting  to  the  Poet  than  the 
oonclnsion  of  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  the  heir  of  his 
name  and  fortunes,  and  the  amiable  niece  of  his  friends 
&r  Adam  and  Lady  Fergusson.     It  was  the  first  regular 
baU  given  at  Abbotsford,  and  the  last.     Xay,  I  believe 
nobody  has  ever  danced  under  that  roof  sinoe  then.     I 
myself  never  again  saw  the  whole  range  of  apartments 
thrown  open  for  the  reception  of  company  except  once — 
on  the  day  of  Sir  Walter  Soott*s  funeral. 

The  lady's  fortune  was  a  handsome  one,  and  her  guar- 
dians exerted  the  powers  with  which  they  were  invested, 
by  requiring  that  the  marriage-contract  should  settle  Ab* 
botsford  (with  reservation  of  %  Walter's  own  liferent) 
upon  the  affianced  parties.  To  this  condition  ho  gave  a 
ready  assent,  and  the  moment  he  had  signed  the  deed^  be 

2  N 
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lantyne,  and  myaelf.     After  diniier,  there  was  a  little  paiue 
of  expectation^  and  the  brave  schemer  suddenly  started  tn 
medias  res,  saying : — **  Literary  genius  may,  or  may  not, 
hare  done  its  best ;  but  the  trade  are  in  the  cradle/'     Scott 
eyed  the  florid  bookseller's  beaming  countenance,  and  the 
solemn  stare  with  which  the  equally  portly  printer  was  lis- 
tening, and  pushing  round  the  bottles  with  a  hearty  chuckle, 
bade  me  *^  Give  our  twa  sonsie  bablnes  a  drap  mother's 
milk."     Constable  sucked  in  fresh  inspiration,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  say  that,  wild  as  we  might  think  him,  certain 
new  i^ans,  of  which  we  had  all  ahneady  heard  some  hints, 
had  been  suggested  by,  and  were  in  flict  mainly  grounded 
upon^  a  sufficiently  prosaic  authority — ^namely,  the  annual 
schedule  of  assessed  taxes,  a  copy  of  which  interesting  do- 
cument he  drew  from  lus  pocket,  and  substituted  fi>r  his 
D^Oyley,     It  was  copiously  diversified,    ^*  text  and  mar- 
gent,"  by  figures  and  calculations  in  his  own  handwriting, 
which  I  for  one  might   have  regarded   with   less  reve- 
rence, had  I  known  at  the  time  this  *^  great  arithmetician's" 
rooted  averaon  and  contempt  for  all  examination  of  his 
own  balance-sheet.     He  had,  however,  taken  vast  pains  to 
fill  in  the  number  of  persons  who  might  fairly  be  supposed 
to  pay  the  taxes  for  each  separate  article  of  luxury,  ar- 
morial bearings,  hunters,  racers,  four-wheeled  carriages, 
&c.,   &c. ;    and  having  demonstrated   that  hundreds  of 
thousands  held,  as  necessary  to  their  comfort  and  station, 
arUdes  upon   articles   of  which   their  forefathers  never 
dreamt,  said,  that  our  self-love  never  deceived  us  more 
grossly  than  when  we  fimcied  our  notions  as  to  the  matter 
of  books  had  advanced  in  at  all  a  corresponding  proportion. 
^^  On  the  contrary,"  cried  Constable,  ^*  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  demand  for  Shakspeare's  plays,  contemptible  as  we 
hold  it  to  have  been,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  James, 
was  more  creditable  to  the  classes  who  really  indulged  in 
any  sort  of  elegance  then,  than  the  sale  of  Childe  Harold 
or  Waverley,  is  to  this  nineteenth  century." 


Y- 
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Soott  helped  him  on  by  inteiposmg,  that  at  that  mooient 
he  had  a  rich  valley  crowded  with  handBome  houses  under 
his  view,  and  yet  mnch  doubted  whether  any  laird  within 
ten  miles  spent  ten  pounds  per  annum  on  the  literature  of 
the  day.  **No,"  said  Constable,  ^^  there  is  no  mute 
among  them  that^s  worth  one's  thinking  about.  They  are 
contented  with  a  reyiew  or  a  magazine,  or  at  best  with  a 
paltry  subscription  to  some  ctrculating  library  forty  miles 
off.  But  if  I  lire  for  half-a-dozen  years,  1*11  make  it  as 
imposmble  that  there  should  not  be  a  good  library  in  every 
decent  house  in  Britain  as  that  the  shepherd's  ingle-nook 
should  want  the  »aut  poke.  Ay,  and  idiat's  that?**  he 
continued,  warming  and  puffing ;  ^^  why  should  the  ingle- 
nook  itself  want  a  shelf  for  the  novets  f^ — ^^  I  see  your 
drift,  my  man,"  says  Sir  Walter ; — "  you*re  for  being  like 
Billy  Pitt  in  Gilray's  print — ^you  want  to  get  into  the  salt- 
box  yourself." — *^  Ye8,'^he  responded  ivtm^  a  fayoorilto 
adjuration) — "  I  hare  hitherto  been  thinking  only  of  the 
wax  lights,  but  before  I  *m  a  twelyemonth  older  I  diall 
have  my  hand  upon  the  tallow." — ^^  Troth,"  says  Soott, 
"  you  are  indeed  likely  to  be  *  The  grand  Napoleon  of  the 
realms  o£print,^ " — **  If  you  outUve  me,"  says  Constable, 
with  a  regal  smile,  ^^  I  bespeak  that  line  for  my  tomb<stone, 
but,  in  the  meantime,  may  I  presume  to  ask  yon  to  be  my 
right-hand  man  when  I  open  my  campaign  of  Marengo  ? 
I  have  now  settled  my  outline  of  operations — a  three 
shilling  or  half-crown  volume  every  month,  which  must  and 
shall  sell,  not  by  thousands  or  tens  of  thousands,  bnt  by 
hundreds  of  thousands — ay,  by  millions !  Twelve  volmnes 
in  the  year,  a  halQ)enny  of  profit  upon  every  copy  of  which 
will  make  me  richer  than  the  possession  of  all  the  oopgr- 
rights  of  all  the  quartos  that  ever  were,  or  will  be,  hot- 
pressed  ! — twelve  volumes,  so  good  that  millions  most  wish 
to  have  them,  and  so  cheap  that  every  butcher's  caUant 
may  have  .them,  if  he  pleases  to  let  me  tax  him  sazpence  a- 
weekl" 
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Manj  a  preyious  oonsultation,  and  many  a  solitaiy  me- 
ditation, too,  prompted  Scott's  answer. — "  Your  plan,'* 
said  he,  ^*  cannot  &il,  provided  the  books  be  really  good  ; 
bnt  you  mast  not  start  until  you  have  not  only  leading 
columns,  but  depth  upon  depth  of  reserve  in  thorough 
.  order.  I  am  willing  to  do  my  part  in  this  grand  enter- 
prise. Often,  of  late,  have  I  felt  that  the  vein  of 
fiction  was  nearly  worked  out ;  often,  bb  you  all  know, 
have  I  been  thinking  seriously  of  turning  my  hand  to 
history.  I  am  of  opinion  that  historical  writing  has  no 
more  been  adapted  to  the  demands  of  the  increased  circles 
among  which  literature  does  already  find  its  way,  than  you 
allege  as  to  the  shape  and  price  of  books  in  general. 
What  say  you  to  taking  the  field  with  a  Ufe  of  the  other 
Napoleon?'' 

The  reader  does  not  need  to  be  told  that  the  series  of 
cheap  volumes,  subsequently  issued  under  the  title  of 
^*  Constable's  Miscellany,"  was  the  scheme  on  which  this 
great  bookseller  was  brooding.  Before  he  left  Abbotsford, 
it  was  arranged  that  the  first  number  of  this  collection 
flhonld  consist  of  one  half  of  Waverley ;  the  second,  of  the 
tint  section  of  a  **  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  by  the 
sotiior  of  Waverley ; "  that  this  Life  should  be  comprised 
in  fiyur  of  these  numbers ;  and  that,  until  the  whole  series 
of  his  novels  had  been  issued,  a  volume  every  second 
month,  in  this  new  and  uncostly  form,  he  should  keep  the 
Ballao^e  press  going  with  a  series  of  historical  works, 
to  be  ittued  on  the  alternate  months. 

Some  drcumstances  in  the  progress  of  the  Tales  of  the 
Onsaders,  now  on  the  eve  of  publication,  must  have  been 
uppermost  in  Scott's  mind  when  he  met  Constable's  pro- 
posals with  so  much  alacrity.  The  story  of  The  Betrothed 
-^to  which  he  was  mainly  prompted  by  the  lively  conver- 
flatton  oa  Welsh  antiquities  of  Archdeacon  Williams) — found 
no  fiivonr  as  it  advanced  with  Ballantyne ;  and  so  heavily 
did  his  critical  remonstrances  weigh  on  the  author,  that  he  at 
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length  determined  to  Cinoel  it  for  ever.  The  tale,  how- 
eyer,  all  but  a  chapter  or  two,  had  been  printed  cff,  and 
both  publisher  and  printer  panaed  about  oominittnig  aodi 
a  masB  to  the  flames.  The  sheets  ifere  himg  up  mean- 
while, and  Soott  began  The  Talisman — of  which  alao  James 
criticised  the  earlier  chapters  in  such  a  strain  that  Seott 
was  deeply  vexed.  ^*  Is  it  wise,^^  he  wrote,  **^  to  mend  a 
dull  overloaded  fire  by  hea|Mng  on  a  sborelfiil  of  wet  ooals?*^ 
and  hinted  some  doubts  whether  he  should  proceed.  He 
did  so,  however ;  the  critical  printer  by  degrees  wanned 
to  the  story,  and  he  at  last  pronoonoed  The  Talisman 
such  a  masteipieoe,  that  The  Betrothed  might  venture 
abroad  under  its  wing.  Sir  Walter  was  now  reluctant 
on  that  spbject,  and  jmid  he  would  rather  write  two 
more  new  novels  than  the  few  pages  neoeasaiy  to  com- 
plete his  unfortunate  Betrothed.  But  while  he  heatated, 
the  Gesman  newspapers  announced  *^  a  new  romamet 
6y  the  oMithor  of  Waverkjf  "  as  about  to  issue  fix>m  the  press 
of  Leipeig.  There  was  some  ground  lor  sn^iecting  that  a 
set  of  the  suspended  sheets  might  have  been  pmioined  and 
sold  to  a  pirate,  and  this  oanstdermtion  put  an  end  to  his 
scruples.  And  when  the  German  did  publish  the  &farica- 
tion,  eDdded  WaOadmor^  it  could  no  longer  be  doubtful 
that  some  reader  of  Soott^s  sheets  had  communicated  at 
least  the  &ct  that  he  was  breaking  ground  in  Wales. 

Eariy  in  June,  then,  the  Tales  of  the  Crusaders  were 
put  forth;  and,  as  Mr  Ballanfyne  had  predicted^  the 
brigfatoess  of  the  Talisman  daisied  the  eyes  of  the  millioB 
as  to  the  defects  of  the  twin^story.  Few  of  these  pubfi- 
lations  had  a  more  enthusiastic  greeting;  and  Soott** 
Jterary  {Jans  were,  as  the  reader  will  see  reason  to  inAr, 
considerably  modified  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  new  bant  of 
applaose  which  attended  the  brilliant  prooession  of  his  Sa- 
ladin  and  Coeur  de  lion. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  our  merxy  oondave  at  Ab» 
botsford.    Constable^s  vast  chapter  of  embiyo  sdwmes 
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duciiflBed  more  leisorely  on  the  foUowing  Monday  morning, 
when  we  droTO  to  the  crags  of  Smaflholm  and  the  Abbey 
of  Drybnrgb,  both  poet  and  publisher  talking  over  the 
past  and  the  fiitare  coone  of  their  lives,  and  agreeing,  as 
fiur  as  I  oovld  penetrate,  that  the  years  to  come  were  likely 
lo  be  more  prosperous  than  any  they  had  as  yet  seen.  In 
the  evening,  too,  this  being  his  friend^s  first  visit  since  the 
manaon  had  been  completed,  Scott  (though  there  were  no 
ladies  and  few  servants)  had  the  hall  and  library  lighted 
op,  that  he  might  shew  him  everything  to  the  most  spark- 
ling advantage.  With  what  serenity  did  he  walk  about 
those  apartments,  handling  books,  expounding  armour  and 
pictures,  and  rej<neing  in  the  Babylon  which  he  had  built  I 

He  began,  without  delay,  what  was  meant  to  be  a  very 
short  preliminary  sketch  of  the  French  Revolution,  prior 
to  the  appearance  of  his  hero  upon  the  scene  of  action. 
This,  he  thought,  might  be  done  almost  eurrenU  ealamo ; 
for  his  recollection  of  all  the  great  events  as  they  oc- 
curred was  vivid,  and  he  had  not  ftiled  to  peruse  every 
book  of  any  considerable  importance  on  these  subjects  as 
it  issued  from  the  press.  He  apprehended  the  necessity, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  more  laborious  study  in  the  way  of 
reading  than  he  had  for  many  years  had  occasion  for,  be- 
fore he  ^  could  enter  with  advantage  upon  Buonaparte's 
military  career ;  and  Constable  accordingly  set  about  col- 
lecttng  a  new  library  of  printed  materials,  which  continued 
from  day  to  day  pouring  in  upon  him,  till  his  little  parlour 
in  Castle  Street  looked  more  like  an  auctioneer's  premises 
than  an  author's.  The  firat  waggon  delivered  itself  of  about 
a  hundred  huge  folios  of  the  Moniteur ;  and  London,  Paris, 
Amsterdam,  and  Brussels,  were  all  laid  under  contribution 
to  meet  the  bold  demands  of  his  purveyor. 

In  the  meantime  he  advanced  with  his  Introduction ; 
and,  catching  fire  as  the  theme  expanded  before  him,  had 
eo  Boon  several  chapters  in  his  desk,  without  havipg  tra- 
velled over  half  the  ground  assigned  for  them,  that  Con- 
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stable  saw  it  would  be  in  ram  to  hope  for  the  completioD 
of  the  work  within  four  daodecimos.    They  reaolTed  that 
it  should  be  published,  ia  the  first  instanoe,  as  a  sepante 
book,  in  four  yolumes  of  the  same  size  with  the  Tales  of 
the  Cnisaders,  but  with  more  pages  and  more  lettespreB 
to  each  page.    Scarcelj  had  this  been  settled  before  it  be- 
came obvious,  that  four  sndi  Tolumes  would  never  suffice ; 
and  the  number  was  week  after  week  extended — ^with  oar- 
responding  alterations  as  to  the  rate  of  the .  author's  pay- 
ment.    Constable  still  considered  the  appearance  of  the 
second  edition  of  the  Life  of  Napoleon  in  his  MJandlany  as 
the  great  point  on  which  the  foxiunes  of  that  undertaking 
were  to  turn ;  and  its  oommenoement  was  in  ooosequenoe 
adjourned ;  which,  however,  must  have  been  the  case  at 
any  rate,  as  the  stock  of  the  Koveb  was  greater  than  lie 
had  calculated;   and  some  interval  most  dapse,  bdbre, 
with  fiuQiess  tQ  the  retail  trade,  he  could  thnnr  that  long 
series  into  any  cheaper  form. 

Before  the  Court  rose  in  July,  Sir  Walter  had  made 
considerable  progress  in  his  Sketch  of  the  French  Sevolii- 
tion ;  but  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  make  his  promised 
excursion  to  Irehmd  before- any  MS.  went  to  the  piinlen. 
He  had  seen  no  more  of  the  sister  island  than  PunlKie 
and  the  Giant's  Causeway ;  his  curiosity  about  the  seenety 
and  the  people  was  lively ;  and  besides  the  great  obfect  of 
seeing  his  son  and  daughter-in-law  under  thmr  own  rooC 
and  the  scarcely  inferior  pleasure  of  another  meeting  with 
Miss  Edgeworth,  he  looked  forward  to  renewing  hie  ac- 
quaintance with  several  accomplished  persons  who  had 
been  serviceable  to  him  in  his  labours  upon  Swift,  But, 
illustriously  as  Ireland  has  oontributed  to  the  English 
Library,  he  had  always  been  accustomed  to  hear  that  ahvosl 
uo  books  were  now  published  there,  and  fow«r  sold  than 
in  any  other  country  calling  itself  civiliaed ;  and  he  had 
naturally  condttded  that  apathy  and  indifierenoe  prevailed 
as  to  literature  itwlf,  and  of  course  as  to  literary 
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nge  from  the  Marquis  Welleeley,  then  Lord-Lietitenant, 
in'nting  him  to  dine  next  day  at  his  Excellences  country 
remdenee,  Malahide  Castle.  It  would  be  endless  to  enu- 
merate the  distinguished  persons  ^ho,  morning  after  morn- 
ing, crowded  his  levee  in  St  Stephen*s  Green.  The  courts 
of  law  were  not  then  sitting,  aiid  most  of  the  judges  were 
out  of  town  ;  but  all  the  other  great  functionaries,  and  the 
leading  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  city  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, of  whatever  sect  or  party,  hastened  to  tender 
erery  conceivable  homage  and  hospitality.  But  all  this 
was  less  surprising  to  the  companions  of  his  journey 
(though,  to  say  the  truth,  we  had,  no  more  than  himself, 
counted  on  such  eager  enthusiasm  among  any  class  of  Irish 
society),  than  the  demonstrations  of  respect  which,  after 
the  first  day  or  two,  awaited  him,  wherever  he  moved,  at 
the  hands  of  the  less  elevated  orders  of  the  Dublin  popu- 
lation. If  his  carriage  was  recognised  at  the  door  of  any 
public  establishment,  the  street  was  sure  to  be  crowded  be- 
fore he  came  out  again,  so  as  to  make  his  departure  as 
slow  as  a  procession.  When  he  entered  a  street,  the 
watchword  was  passed  down  both  sides  like  lightning,  and 
the  shopkeepers  and  their  wives  stood  bowing  and  curtsey- 
ing all  the  way  down. 

fVom  Dublin,  we  made  an  excursion  of  some  days  into 
WicUow,  halting  for  a  night  at  the  villa  of  the  Surgeon- 
General,  Sir  Philip  Crampton,  who  kindly  did  the  ho- 
nours of  Lough  Breagh  and  the  Dargle ;  and  then  for 
two  or  three  at  Old  Connaught,  near  Bray,  the  seat  of 
the  Attomey-Greneral,  afterwards  Lord  Flnnkett.  Here 
there  was  a  large  and  brilliant  party  assembled;  and 
firom  hence,  under  the  ]B^dance  of  Mr  Attorney  and  his 
anuable  family,  we  perambulated  to  all  posrible  advantage 
the  classical  resorts  of  the  Devil's  Glyn,  Rosanna,  Kilrud- 
dery,  and  Glendalough,  with  its  seven  churches,  and  St 
Ketnn*»  Bed — the  scene  of  the  fate  of  Cathleen,  celebrated 
in  Moore's  ballad — 
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**  By  that  lake  whose  gloomy  shore 
Skylark  never  warbles  o'er,"  && 

It  ifl  a  hole  in  the  sheer  surface  of  the  rock,  in 
two  or  three  people  might  sit.  The  difficulty  of  getting 
into  this  place  has  been  exaggerated,  as  also  the  danger, 
for  it  would  only  be  falling  thirty  or  forty  feet  into  Tety 
deep  water.  Yet  I  never  was  more  pained  than  when 
Scott,  in  spite  of  all  remonstrances,  would  make  his  way  to 
it,  crawling  along  the  precipice.  Aflerhe  was  gone,  Flunkett 
told  the  female  guide  he  was  a  poet.  Cathleen  treated 
this  with  indignation,  as  a  quiz  of  Mr  Attorney *s. — ''^Poet  /" 
said  she  ;  ^^  the  devil  a  bit  of  him — ^but  an  honourable  gen- 
tleman :  he  gave  me  half-*a-crown." 

On  the^  1st  of  August  we.  proceeded  from  Dublin  to 
Edgeworthstown,  the  party  being  now  reinforced  by  Cap- 
tain and  Mrs  Scott,  and  also  by  the  delightful  addition  of 
the  Surgeon-GeneraL  A  happy  meeting  it  was :  we  re- 
mained there  for  several  days,  making  excursions  to  Lock 
Oel  and  other  scenes  of  interest  in  Longford  and  the  ad- 
joining counties ;  the  gentry  everywhere  exerting  them- 
selves with  true  Irish  zeal  to  signalize  their  aflfectionate 
pride  in  their  illustrious  countrywoman,  and  their  apprecia- 
tion of  her  guest ;  while  her  brother,  Mr  Lovell  Edge* 
worth,  had  his  classical  mansion  filled  every  evening  with 
a  succession  of  distinguished  friends,  the  fiite  of  Ireland. 
Here,  above  all,  we  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  in  whsl 
universal  respect  and  comfort  a  gentleman*s  family  may 
live  in  that  country,  and  in  &r  from  its  most  iavoared  dis- 
trict, provided  only  they  live  there  habitually,  and  do  their 
duty  as  the  friends  and  guardians  of  those  among  whom. 
Providence  has  appointed  their  proper  place.  Here  we 
found  neither  mud  hovels  nor  naked  peasantiy,  but  SBOg 
cottages  and  smiling  faces  all  about.  Hera  there  was  » 
very  large  school  in  the  village,  of  which  maaten  and 
pupils  were  in  a  nearly  equal  proportion  Protestants  and 
Boman  Catholics — the  Protestant  squire  himself  miking  it 
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a  regular  part  of  hii  daily  business  to  visit  the  scene  of 
their  operations,  and  strengthen  authority  and  enforce  dis- 
cipline by  his  personal  superintendence.  It  is  a  curious 
enough  coincidence  that  Olirer  Groldsmith  and  Maria  Edge- 
worth  should  both  have  derived  their  early  love  and  know- 
ledge of  Irish  character  and  manners  from  the  same  iden- 
tical district.  He  received  part  of  his  education  at  this 
very  school  of  Edgeworthstown ;  and  Pallasmore  (the  locus 
etd  nomen  est  Pattas  of  Johnson^s  epitaph),  the  little  ham- 
let iriiere  the  author  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  first  saw  the 
light,  is  still,  as  it  was  in  his  time,  the  property  of  the  Edge- 
worths.  It  may  well  be  imagined  with  what  lively  interest 
Sir  Walter  surveyed  the  scenery  with  which  so  many  of  the 
proudest  recollections  of  Ireland  must  ever  be  associated, 
and  how  curiously  he  studied  the  rural  manners  it  pre- 
sented to  him,  in  the  hope  (not  disappointed)  of  being  able 
to  trace  some  of  his  firiend-s  bright  creations  to  their  first 
hints  and  germs.  On  the  delight  with  which  he  contem- 
plated her  position  in  the  midst  of  Iter  own  domestic  circle, 
I  iaeed  say  still  less.  The  reader  is  aware  by  this  time 
how  deeply  he  condemned  and  pitied  the  conduct  and  fate 
-  of  those  who,  gifted  with  preeminent  talents  for  the  in- 
stmction  and  entertainment  of  their  species  at  large,  fancy 
themselves  entitled  to  neglect  those  every-day  duties  and 
charities  of  life,  from  the  mere  shadowing  of  which  in  imagi- 
nary pictures  the  genius  of  poetry  and  romance  has  always 
reaped  its  highest  and  purest,  perhaps  its  only  true  and 
immortal  honours.  In  Maria  he  hailed  a  sister  spirit— one 
who,  at  the  summit  of  literary  fiune,  took  the  same  mo* 
dest,  just,  and,  let  me  add.  Christian  view  of  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  the  feelmgs,  the  obligations,  and  the 
hopes  in  which  we  are  all  equally  partakers,  and  those 
tateots  and  accomplishments  which  may  seem,  to  vain  and 
ahort-sightod  eyes,  sufficient  to  constitute  their  possessors 
into  an  order  and  species  apart  from  the  rest  of  their  kind. 
Sneh  fiintastic  conceits  found  no  shelter  with  either  of  these 
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poweifbl  minds.  I  was  then  a  young  man,  and  I  cannot 
forget  how  much  I  was  struck  at  the  time  by  some  woidt 
that  fell  from  one  of  them,  when,  in  the  course  of  a  walk 
in  the  park  kt  Edgeworthstown,  I  happened  to  use  some 
phrase  which  oonyeyed  (though  not  periiaps  meant  to  do 
so)  the  impression  that  I  suspected  Poets  and  Norehsli  ot 
being  a  good  deal  accustomed  to  look  at  life  and  the  worid 
only  as  materials  for  art.  A  soft  and  penstye  diade  came 
over  Scott^s  face  as  he  said — "  I  fear  you  have  some  Terr 
young  ideas  in  your  head  : — are  you  not  too  apt  to  mea* 
sure  things  by  some  reference  to  literature — to  disbeUefs 
that  anybody  can  be  worth  much  care,  who  has  no  know- 
ledge of  that  sort  of  thing,  or  taste  for  it  ?  God  help  « 1 
what  a  poor  world  this  would  ^  be  if  that  wexe  the  true 
doctrine  I  I  hare  read  books  enough,  and  obserred  and 
conyersed  with  enough  of  eminent  and  splendidly  coltitBted 
minds,  too,  in  my  time  ;  but  I  assure  you,  I  have  hesrd 
higher  sentiments  from  the  lips  of  poor  uneducated  men 
and  women,  when  exerting  the  spirit  of  severe  yet  gentfe 
heroism  under  difficulties  and  afflictions,  or  speaking  their 
simple  thoughts  as  to  circumstances  in  the  lot  of  fiticDdi 
and  neighbours,  than  I  ever  yet  met  with  out  of  the 
pages  of  the  Bible.  We  shall  never  learn  to  feel  and  respeet 
our  real  calling  and  destiny,  unless  we  have  taoght  otir- 
selves  to  conader  everything  as  moonshine,  compared  with 
the  education  of  the  heart."  Maria  did  not  listen  to  thti 
without,  some  water  in  her  eyes — (her  tean  are  always 
ready  when  any  generous  string  is  touched ; — for,  as  Pope 
says,  ^*  the  finest  minds,  like  the  finest  metala,  dissolve  the 
oaaiest ;") — ^but  she  brushed  them  gaily  aside,  and  Mid, 
*^  You  see  how  it  is — Dean  Swift  said  he  had  written  his 
books  in  order  that  people  might  learn  to  treat  him  like  a 
great  lord — Sir  Walter  writes  his  in  order  that  he  maybe 
able  to  treat  his  people  as  a  great  lord  ought  to  do.*^ 

Lest  I  should  forget  to  mention  it,  I  put  down  here  a 
rebuke  which,  later  in  his  life,  Sir  Walter  onoe  gate  in  my 
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bearing  to  his  daughter  Anne.  She  happened  to  saj  of  some- 
thing, I  forget  what,  that  she  could  not  abide  it — ^it  was 
vulgar.  ^^  My  love,"  said  her  fiither,  *•''  you  speak  like  a 
▼ery  young  lady ;  do  you  know,  after  all,  the  meaning  of  this 
word  vulgar  f  lis  only  common ;  nothing  that  is  oommon, 
exoq>t  wickedness,  can  deserve  to  be  spoken  of  in  a  tone  of 
contempt ;  and  when  you  have  lived  to  my  years,  you  will 
be  diqKMed  to  agree  with  me  in  thanking  God  that  no- 
thing really  worth  having  or  caring  about  in  this  world  is 
toicomiiMm." 

&liss  Edgeworth,  her  sister  Harriet,  and  her  brother 
William,  were  easily  persuaded  to  join  our  party  for  the 
rest  of  our  Irish  travels.     We  were  anxious  to  make  the 
best  of  our  way  to  the  Lakes  of  Killimoy ;  but  posting 
was  not  to  be  'Very  rapidly  accomplished  in  those  regions 
by  so  huge  a  company  as  had  now  collected — and  we 
were  more  agreeably  delayed  by  the  hospitalities  of  Miss 
£dgeworth*s  old  friends,  and  SirWalter^s  new  ones,  at 
ratious  mansions  on  our  line  of  route— of  which  I  must 
note  especially  Judge  Moore^s,  at  Lamberton,  near  Mary- 
borough, because  Sir  Walter  pronounced  its  beneficence 
to  be  even  beyond  the  usual  Irish  scale ;  for,  on  reaching 
o«ur  next  halting  place,  which  was  an  indifferent  country 
inn,  we  discovered  that  we  need  be  in  no  alarm  as  to  our 
dinner  at  all  events,  the  Judge^s  people  having  privately 
packed  up  in  one  of  the  carriages,  a  pickled  salmon,  a 
most  lordly  venison   pasty,  and  half-a-dozen  bottles  of 
champaign.     But  most  of  these  houses  seemed,  like  the 
Judge*s,  to  have  been  constructed  on  the  principle  of  the 
Peri  Banou^s  tent.     They  seemed  to  have  room  not  only 
lor  the  lion  and  lioness,  and  their  respective  tails,  but  for 
aE  in  the  neighbourhood  who  could  be  held  worthy  to  in  • 
epect  them  at  feeding-time. 

It  was  a  suocessbn  of  festive  gaiety  wherever  we  halted ; 
and  in  the  course  of  our  movements  we  saw  many  castles, 
(Jkiirches,  and  ruins  of  all  sorts — ^with  more  than  enough 
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of  moiintam,  wood,  lake,  and  ziTer,  to  lunre  made  a 
lar  progress  in  perhaps  any  other  part  of  Europe  truly  de~ 
lightfol.     But  those  to  whom  the  sooth  of  Ireland  n 
had  almost  oontinnally  before  them  spectacles  of  abject 
sery,  which  robbed  these  things  of  more  than  half  their 
Sir  Walter,  indeed,  with  the  habitual  hopefidness  of  hia 
per,  persisted  that  what  he  saw  even  in  Kerry  waa  better  than 
what  books  had  tanght  him  to  expect ;  and  insured,  tfaerelbre, 
that  improvement,  however  slow,  was  going  on.     But,  ever 
and  anon,  as  we  moved  deeper  into  the  ooontry,  there  waa  a 
melancholy  in  his  ooontenanoe,  and,  despite  himaelf,  in  the 
tone  of  his  voice,  which  I  for  one  conld  not  mistake.    Hie 
constant  passings  and  tepassings  of  bands  of  momited 
policemen,  armed  t#  the  teeth,  and  having  quite  the  air  of 
highly  disciplined  soldiers  on  shaip  service; — Che  meAiI 
squalid  poverty  that  crawled  by  every  way-side,  and  blocked 
up  every  inllage  where  we  had  to  change  horses,  with  ez> 
hibitions  of  human  suffering  and  degradation,  suich  as  it 
had  never  entered  into  our  heads   to   oonoeive  ;*-and, 
above  all,  the  contrast  between  these  naked  damoroos 
beggars,  who  seemed  to  spring  ont  of  the  ground  at  every 
turn  like  swarms  of  vermin,  and  the  boundless  luzmy  and 
merriment  surrounding  the  thinly  scattered  magnates  who 
condescended  to  inhabit  their  ancestral  seats,  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  poison   those  landscapes,  had  nature 
dressed  them  out  in  the  verdure  of  Arcadia,  and  art  em- 
bellished them  with  all  the  temples  and  palaces  of  Old 
Rome  and  Athens.     It  is  painful  enough  even  to  remem- 
ber such  things ;  but  twenty  years  can  have  had  bat  a 
trifling  change  in  the  appearance  of  a  country  which,  so 
richly  endowed  by  Providence  with   every  element  of 
wealth  and  happiness,  could,  at  so  advanced  a  period  of 
European  civilization,  sicken  the  heart  of  the  stranger  by 
such  wide-spread  manifestations  of  the  wanton  and  redJflsi 
profligacy  of  human  mismanagement,  the  witliering  cose 
of  feuds  and  Actions,  and  the  tyrannous  selfishness  of  ab> 
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critie  viD  icbUmc  to  cdft  wtj  wudbnAofy  pMtare  Oiier- 
diaigcd.  A  fev  blesKd  cat^Amn — m^  an  aopacl  of 
ease  and  dcceacy,  6r  rwamplr,  as  ve  net  enrjmkan  cm 
ihB  vast  dooiaiB  of  the  Dnke  of  DeTondiire — aored  oahr 
to  makt  the  ad  realiljof  tbe  nde  more  flagrant  and 
aoDalliiiff. 

Tbere  were,  liowerer,  abnndanee  of  lodkroos  inddonto 
to  bfeak  thb  g^oom ;  and  no  traveller  ever  tasted  either 
the  hnmoan  or  tlie  Uanders  of  Paddy  more  heartily  than 
did  Sir  Walter.  I  find  recorded  in  one  letter  a  Ter^* 
merry  morning  at  Limerick,  where,  amidst  the  ringing  of 
all  the  bells,  in  honour  of  the  advent,  there  was  ushered  in 
a  brother-poet,  who  most  needs  pay  his  personal  respeols 
io  the  author  of  Marmion.  He  was  a  soare^crow  figure-^ 
by  name  O'Kelly ;  and  he  had  produced  on  the  spur  of 
the  occasion  this  modest  parody  of  Dr)'den*8  fiunous  epi* 
gmm: — 

**  Three  poets,  of  three  different  nations  born, 
The  United  Kingdom  in  this  age  adorn ; 
Byron  of  EngUnd,  Soott  of  Sootia's  blood, 
And  Erin^s  pride — O'KeUy  great  and  good.'* 

Sir  Walter's  five  shillings  were  at  once  forthcoming ;  anil 
the  bard,  in  order  that  Miss  Edgeworth  might  diN)>lHy 
equal  generosity,  pointed  out,  in  a  little  volunio  of  hi^ 
works  (for  which,  moreover,  we  had  aU  to  subscribe),  tliiM 
pregnant  couplet— 

"  Soott,  Moi^n,  Edgeworth,  Ryron,  prop  of  Orenoa, 
Are  characterv  whose  fame  not  loon  will  ct'««e." 

We  were  still  more  amused  (though  tbore  was  riMil 
misery  in  the  case)  with  what  bcful  on  our  approach  to  n 
certain  pretty  seat,  in  a  diflerent  county,  where  thure  was 
a  collection  of  pictures  and  curiosities  not  usually  shown  to 
travellers.  A  gentleman,  whom  we  had  met  in  Dublin, 
bad  been  accompanying  us  part  of  tlie  day's  Journey,  and 

3  0 
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Yolimteered,  bdng  acquainted  with  the  owner,  to  procore 
us  esLsy  admission.  At  the  entrance  of  the  dcHnain,  to 
which  we  proceeded  under  his  'wing,  we  were  startled  br 
the  dolorous  apparition  of  two  undertaker's  men,  in  roln* 
minous  black  scarfs,  though  there  was  little  or  nothing  of 
black  about  the  rest  of  their  habiliments,  who  sat  upon  the 
highway  before  the  gate,  with  a  whisky-bottle  on  a  deal- 
table  between  them.  They  informed  us  that  the  master  of 
the  house  had  died  the  day  before,  and  that  they  were  to 
keep  watch  and  ward  in  this  style  until  the  funeral,  incit- 
ing all  Christian  passengers  to  drink  a  glass  to  hia  repoae. 
Our  cicerone  left  his  card  for  the  widow — haring  pievioaaly, 
no  doubt,  written  on  it  the  names  of  his  two  lions. 
Shortly  after  we  regained  our  post-house,  he  reodved  a 
polite  answer  from  the  lady.  To  the  best  of  my  memoiy 
it  was  in  these  teims : — *^  Mrs  ■  presents   her  kind 

compliments   to  Mr   ,    and  much  regrets  that  die 

cannot  shew  the  pictures  to-day,  as  Major died  yes- 
terday eyening  by  apoplexy  \  which  Mrs the  more 

regrets,  as  it  will  preyent  her  having  the  honour  to  see 
Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Miss  Edgeworth.'*  Sir  Walter  said 
it  reminded  him  of  a  woman  in  Fife,  who,  summing  up 
the  misfortunes  of  a  black  year  in  her  history,  said — 
^^  Let  me  see,  sirs ;  first  we  lost  our  wee  callant — and 
then  Jenny — and  then  the  gudeman  himsel  died — and 
then  the  coo  died  too,  poor  hizzey ;  but,  to  be  sure,  htr 
hide  brought  me  fifteen  shillings." 

kt  one  county  gentleman^s  table  where  we  dined,  though 
two  grand  full-length  daubs  of  William  and  Mary  adorned 
the  walls  of  the  room,  there  was  a  mixed  company — about 
as  many  Catholics  as  Protestants,  all  apparently  on  oordod 
terms,  and  pledging  each  other  lustily  in  bumpers  of  capi- 
tal claret.  About  an  hour  after  dinner,  however,  punch 
was  called  for  ;  tumblers  and  jugs  of  hot  water  appeared, 
and  with  them  two  magnums  of  whisky — the  one  bearing 
on  its  Ubel  Kino's,  the  other  Quesn^s.    We  did  not  at 
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(int  undentand  tiiese  inscriptioiu ;  but  it  was  explained, 
8oUo  voce,  that  the  King's  had  paid  th^  duty,  the  Queen's 
was  of  contraband  otigin  ;  and,  in  the  choice  of  liquors, 
we  detected  a  new  shibboleth  of  party.  The  jolly  Protes- 
tants to  a  man  stuck  to  the  King's  bottle — ^the  equally 
radiant  Papists  paid  their  duty  to  the  Queen's. 

Since  I  have  alluded  at  all  to  the  then  grand  dispute,  I 
may  mention,  that,  after  our  tour  was  concluded,  we  con- 
sidered with  some  wonder  that,  having  partaken  liberally 
of  Catholic  hospitality,  and  encountered  almost  CTery  other 
class  of  society,  we  had  not  sat  at  meat  with  one  specimen 
of  the  Romish  priesthood  ;  whereas,  even  at  Popish  tables, 
we  had  met  dignitaries  of  the  Established  Church.  This 
circumstance  we  set  down  at  the  time  as  amounting  pretty 
neariy  to  a  proof  that  there  were  few  gentlemen  in  that 
order ;  but  we  afterwards  were  willing  to  suspect  that  a 
prejudice  of  their  own.  had  been  the  source  of  it.  Tlie 
only  incivility,  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  ultimately  dis- 
covered himself  to  have  encountered — (for  his  friends  did 
not  allow  him  to  hear  of  it  at  the  time) — ^in  the  course  6f 
his  Irish  peregrination,  was  the  refiisal  of  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic gentleman,  named  O'Connell,  who  kept  stag-hounds 
near  Killamey,  to  allow  of  a  hunt  on  the  upper  lake,  the 
day  he  visited  that  beautiful  scenery.  This  he  did,  as  Ve 
were  told,  because  he  considered  it  as  a  notorious  fact, 
that  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  an  enemy  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic claims  for  admission  to  seats  in  Parliament.  He  was 
entirely  mistaken,  however;  for,  though  no  mnn  disap- 
proved of  Romanism  as  a  system  of  faith  and  practice  more 
sincerely  than  Sir  Walter  always  did,  he  had  long  before 
this  period  formed  the  opinion,  that  no  good  could  come  of 
fiuther  redstance  to  the  claim  in  question.  He  on  all  oc- 
casions expressed  manfully  his  belief,  that  the  best  thing 
for  Ireland  would  have  been  never  to  relax  the  strictly 
poiUieal  enactments  of  the  penal  laws,  however  harsh  these 
might  appear.     Had  they  been  kept  in  vigour  for  another 
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half  century,  it  was  hid  conviction  that  Popery  would  hay<e 
been  all  bu(  extinguished  in  Ireland.  But  he  thought 
that,  after  admitting  Romanists  to  the  electiye  franchije, 
it  was  a  vain  notion  that  they  could  be  pennaneniiy  or  ad- 
vantageously debarred  from  using  that  franchise  in  fitvour 
of  those  of  their  own  persuasion:  The  greater  part  of  the 
charming  society  into  which  he  fell  while  in  Ireland,  enters 
tained  views  and  sentiments  very  likely  to  confirm  these 
impressious ;  and  it  struck  me  that  considerable  pains 
were  taken  to  enforce  them.  It  was  felt,  probably,  that 
the  crisis  of  decision  drew  near ;  and  there  might  be  a 
natural  anxiety  to  secure  the  euffirage  of  the  great  wiiter 
of  the  time. 

Having  crossed  the  hills  from  Killamey  to  Coric,  where 
a  repetition  of  the  Dublin  receptions-corporation  honours, 
deputations  of  the  literary  and  scientific  societies,  and  so 
forth — awaited  him,  he  gave  a  couple  of  days  to  the  hoe- 
pitality  of  this  flourishing  town,  and  the  beautifiil  scenery 
of  the  Lee ;  not  forgetting  an  excursion  to  the  groves  of 
Blarney,  among  whose  shades  we  had  a  right  mirthful  pic- 
nic. Sir  Walter  scrambled  up  to  the  top  of  the  castle, 
and  kissed,  with  due  faith  and  devotion,  the  &motts  Blameg 
stone,  one  salute  of  which  is  said  to  emancipate  the  pilgiiiB 
from  all  future  visitations  of  mauvaise  honte : 

"  The  stone  tliid  is,  whoever  kisses, 
He  never  misses  to  grow  eloquent — 
'Tis  he  may  clamber  to  a  lady's  chamber, 
Or  be  a  member  of  Parliament*' 

From  Cork  we  proceeded  to  Dul>lin  by  Fermoy,  lis- 
more,  Cashel,  Elilkenny,  and  Holycross — at  all  of  whidi 
places  we  were  bountifully  entertained,  and  assiduoiiily 
dceroned — ^to  our  old  quarters  in  St  Stephen*s  Green ;  snd 
after  a  morning  or  two  spent  in  taking  leave  c^many  kind 
faces  that  he  was  never  to  see  again.  Sir  Walter  and  bis 
original  fellow-travellers  started  for  Holyhead  on  the  ISth 
of  August,    Our  progress  through  North  Wales  prodooed 
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nothing  worih  recording,  except  perhaps  the  feeling  of  de- 
light which  eveiything  in  the  aspect  of  the  common  people, 
their  dress,  their  houses,  their  gardens,  and  their  husbandry, 
could  not  fail  to  call  up  in  persons  who  had  just  been  see- 
ing Ireland  for  the  first  time.  Scott  hod,  while  at  £dge- 
worthstown,  been  requested  by  Mr  Canning  to  meet  him 
at  his  friend  Mr  Bolton^s,  on  "Windermere.  On  reaching 
that  lake,  we  spent  a  pleasant  day  with  Professor  Wilson 
at  Elleray,  and  he  then  conducted  us  to  Storrs.  A  large 
company  had  been  assembled  there  in  honour  of  the 
Minister — among  others  was  Mr  Wordsworth.  It  has 
not,  I  suppose,  often  happened,  to  a  plain  English  mer- 
chant, wholly  the  architect  of  his  own  fortunes,  to  enter- 
tain at  one  time  a  party  embradng  so  many  illustrious 
names.  He  was  proud  of  his  guests  ;  they  respected  him, 
and  honoured  and  loved  each  other ;  and  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  say  which  star  in  the  constellation  shone 
with  the  brightest  or  the  softest  light.  There  was  "  high 
discourse,"  interminsled  with  as  gay  flashings  of  courtly 
.wit  as  ever  Canning  displayed ;  and  a  plentiful  allowance, 
on  all  sides,  of  those  airy  transient  pleasantries,  in  which 
the  fiincy  of  poets,  however  wise  and  grave,  delights  to 
run  riot  when  they  are  sure  not  to  be  misunderstood. 
There  were  beautifid  and  accomplished  women  to  adorn 
and  enjoy  ihu  circle.  The  weather  was  as  Elysian  as  the 
scenery.  There  were  brilliant  cavalcades  through  the 
woods  in  the  mornings,  and  delicious  boatings  on  the  Lake 
by  moonlight ;  and  the  last  day,  ^'  the  Admiral  of  the 
Lake  ^  presided  over  one  of  the  most  splendid  regattas 
that  ever  enlivened  Windermere.  Perhaps  there  were  not 
fewer  than  fifty  barges  following  in  the  Professor^s  radiant 
procession,  when  it  paused  at  the  point  of  Storrs  to  admit 
into  the  place  of  honour  the  vessel  that  carried  kind  and 
happy  Mr  Bolton  and  his  guests.  The  bards  of  the 
•Lakes  led  the  cheers  that  hailed  Scott  and  Canning  ;  and 
mnflic  and  sunshine,  flags,  streamers,  and  gay  dresses,  the 
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merry  hum  of  roioes,  and  the  rapid  splashing  of  innumer- 
able oars,  made  np  a  dazzling  mixture  of  sensations  as  the 
flotilla  wound  its  way  among  the  richly-foliaged  iabaxls, 
and  along  bays  and  promontories  peopled  with  enthosiaadc 
spectators.  * 

On  at  last  quitting  Storrs^  we  iisited  Mr  Wordswofth 
at  his  charming  retreat  of  Mount  Rydal :  and  he  thenoe 
accompanied  us  to  Keswick,  where  we  saw  Mr  Soutfaey  in 
his  unrivalled  library.  Mr  Wordsworth  and  his  daughter 
then  turned  with  us,  and  passing  over  Kirkstone  to  Uls- 
water,  conducted  us  first  to  his  friend  Mr  l^larshall^s  ele> 
gant  rilla,  near  Ljulph's  Tower,  and  on  the  next  day  to 
the  noble  castle  of  his  lifelong  friend  and  patron  Lord 
Lonsdale.  The  Earl  and  Countess  had  their  halls  filled 
with  another  splendid  circle  of  distinguished  persona.  Sb 
Walter  remained  a  couple  of  days,  and  perambulated, 
undev  Wordsworth^s  guidance,  the  superb  terraces  and 
groves  of  the  ^^  fair  domain"  which  that  poet  has  connected 
with  the  noblest  monument  of  his  ceniusw  He  readied 
Abbotsford  again  on  the  Ist  of  September,  and  said  tnfy 
that  '•''  his  tour  had  been  one  ovation." 

Without  an  hour's  delay  he  resumed  his  usual  habits  of 
life — ^the  musing  ramble  among  his  own  glens,  tiie  breezy 
ride  over  the  moors,  the  merry  spell  at  the  woodman's  aze, 
or  the  festive  diase  of  Newark,  Femilee,  Hangmgshaw,  or 
Deloraine ;  the  quiet  old-fashioned  contentment  of  the 
little  domestic  circle,  alternating  with  the  brilliant  phaatas> 
magoria  of  admiring,  and  sometimes  admired,  stranger*— 
or  the  hoisting  of  the  telegraph  flag  that  called  laird  and 
bonnet-laird  to  the  burning  of  the  water,  or  the  wassail  of 
the  hall.  The  hours  of  the  closet  alone  had  found  a 
change.  The  preparation  for  the  Life  of  Napoleon  was  a 
course  of  such  hard  reading  as  had  not  been  called  for 
while  ^^  the  great  magician,"  in  the  fiiU  sunshine  of  ease, 
amused  himself,  and  delighted  the  world,  by  unroUing,  ibid 
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after  fold,  his  endlessly  varied  panorama  of  romanoe. 
That  mirade  had  to  all  appearance  cost  him  no  effort. 
Unmoved  and  serene  among  the  multiplicities  of  worldly 
business,  and  the  invasions  of  half  Europe  and  America,  he 
had  gone  on  tranquilly  enjoying,  rather  than  exerting  his 
genius,  in  the  production  of  those  masterpieces  which  have 
peopled  all  our  firesides  with  inexpensive  firiends,  and  ren- 
dered the  solitary  supremacy  of  Shakspeare,  as  an  all- com- 
prehensive and  genial  painter  of  man,  no  longer  a  proverb. 

He  had,  while  this  was  the  occupation  of  his  few  desk- 
hours,  read  only  for  his  diversion.  How  much  he  read 
even  then,  his  correspondenoe  may  have  afforded  some 
notion.  Those  who  observed  him  the  most  constantly, 
were  never  able  to  understand  how  he  contrived  to  keep 
himself  so  thoroughly  up  with  the  stream  of  oontemporaiy 
literature  of  almost  all  sorts,  French  and  Grerman,  as  well 
BB  English.  That  a  rapid  glance  npght  tell  him  more 
than  another  man  could  gather  by  a  week^s  poring,  may 
easily  be  guessed ;  but  the  grand  secret  was  his  perpetual 
practice  of  his  own  grand  maxim,  never  to  be  doing  nothing. 
He  had  no  "  unconsidered  trifles"  of  time.  Every  moment 
was  turned  to  account ;  and  thus  he  had  leisure  for  every- 
thing— except,  indeed,  the  newspapers,  which  consume  so 
many  precious  hours  now-a-days  with  most  men,  and  of 
which,  during  the  period  of  my  acquaintance  with  him,  he 
cerUunly  read  less  than  any  other  man  I  ever  knew  that 
had  any  habit  of  reading  at  all.  I  should  also  except, 
speaking  generally,  the  Reviews  and  Magazines  of  the  time. 
Of  these  he  saw  few,  and  of  the  few  he  read  little. 

He  had  now  to  apply  himself  doggedly  to  4he  mastering 
of  a  huge  accumulation  of  historical  materials.  He  read, 
and  noted,  and  indexed  with  the  pertinacity  of  some  pale 
compiler  in  the  British  Museum  ;  but  rose  from  such  em- 
ployment, not  radiant  and  buoyant,  as  after  he  had  been 
leaating  himself  among  the  teeming  harvests  of  Fancy,  but 
with  an  aching  brow,  and  eyes  on  which  the  dimness  of 
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jean  had  begon  to  plant  some  speckSf  before  tiiej  were 
subjected  again  to  that  straining  over  small  print  and  diffi- 
cult manuscript  which  had,  no  doubt,  been  familiar  to  them 
in  the  early  time,  when  in  (Shortreed^s  phrase)  ^^  he  was 
making  himself.'^  It  was  a  pleasant  sight  when  one  hap- 
pened to  take  a  passing  peep  into  his  den,  to  dee  the  white 
head  erect,  and  the  smile  of  conscious  inspiration  on  his 
lips,  while  the  pen,  held  boldly,  and  at  a  commanding  dk- 
tance,  glanced  steadily  and  guly  along  a  fast-blackening 
page  of  *•''  The  Talisman."  It  now  often  made  me  sorry  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  him,  stooping  and  poring  with  his  spec* 
tades,  amidst  piles  of  authorities — a  little  note-book  ready 
in  the  left  hand,  that  had  always  used  to  be  at  liberty  fi>r 
patting  Maida. 

About  this  time,  being  again  a  trayeUer,  I  lost  the  op- 
portunity of  witnessing  his  reception  of  sereral  eminent  per- 
sons ; — among  others  the  late  admirable  Master  of  the  Rolk, 
Lord  Gi£R>rd,  and  his  Lady — ^Dr  Philpotts,  now  Bishop  of 
Exeter ;  and  Mr  Thomas  Moore.      This  last  fortunately 
found   Sir  Walter  in   an    interral   <^  repose  —  no   dbe 
with  him  at  Abbotsford  but  Lady  and  Miss  Scott — and  no 
company  at  dinner  except  the  Fergussons  and  Laidlaw. 
The  two  poets  had  thus  the  opportunity  of  a  great  deal  of 
quiet  conversation;   and  from  the  hour  they  met,  they 
seemed  to  have  treated  each  other  with  a  full  confidence, 
the  record  of  which,  however  touchingly  honourable  to 
both,  could  hardly  be  made  public  in  extentto  whale  one  of 
them  survives.     The  first  day  they  were  alone  after  dinner, 
and  the  talk  turned  chiefly  on  the  recent  death  of  Byron — 
from  which  Scott  passed  unaffectedly  to  his  own  litenuy 
history.     Mr  Moore  listened  with  great  interest  to  details, 
now  no  longer  new,  about  the  early  days  of  Mat  Lewis,  the 
Minstrelsy,  and  the  Poems ;  and  *^  at  last,"  says  he,  '*  to 
my  no  small  surprise,  as  well  as  pleasure,  he  mentioned  the 
novels,  without  any  reserve,  as  his  own.     He  gave  me  an 
account   of  the  original  progress  of  those  extraordinary 
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woi^,  ihe  hints  supplied  for  them,  the  conjectures  and 

mystification  to  which  they  had  given  rise,  &c.  &c. :"  he 

concluded  with  saying,  ^^  they  have  been  a  mine  of  wealth 

to  me — ^but  I  find  I  fail  in  them  now — ^I  can  no  longer 

make  them  so  good  as  at  first."     Thb  firankness  was  met 

as  it  should  have  been  by  the  brother  poet ;  and  when  he 

entered  Scott's  room  next  morning,  ^*  he  laid  his  hand,'* 

mys  Mr  Moore,  ^*  witl^a  sort  of  cordial  earnestness  on  my 

breast,  and  said — Now^  my  dear  Moore,  we  are  /riend$  for 

Hfe.^*     They  sidlied  out  for  a  walk  through  the  plantations, 

and  among  other  things,  the  commonness  of  the  poetic 

talent  in  these  days  was  alluded  to.     *^  Hardly  a  Maga2dne 

is  now  pnblished,*'  said  Moore,  *Hhat  does  not  contain 

verses  which  some  thirty  years  ago  would  haye  made  a  re- 

patadon."— Scott  turned  with  his  look  of  shrewd  humour, 

as  if  chuckling  over  his  own  success,  and  said,  ^*  £cod,  we 

were  in  the  luck  of  it  to  come  before  these  fellows  ;"  but 

he  added,  playfully  flourishing  his  stick  as  he  spoke,  "  we 

have,  like  Bobadil,  taught  them  to  beat  us  with  our  own 

weapons.*'—"  In  complete   novelty,"  sap   Moore,    "  he 

seemed  to  think,  lay  the  only  chance  for  a  man  ambitious 

of  high  literary  reputation  in  these  days." 

Moore  says — "I  parted  from   Scott  with  the  feeling 
that  all  the  world  might  admire  him  in  his  works,  but  that 
those  only  could  learn  to  love  him  as  he  deserved  who  had 
seen  him  at  Abbotsford.     I  give  you  carte  blanche,  to  say 
what  you  please  of  my  sense  of  his  cordial  kindness  and 
gentleness ;  perhaps  a  not  very  dignified  phrase  would  ex- 
press my  feeling  better  than  any  fine  one — ^it  was  that  he 
^pras  a  thorough  goodfeUow,^     What  Scott  thought  of  his 
^aest  vp^eaan  from  this  entry  in  a  private  note-book : — 
^*  Tom  Moore's  is  the  most  exquisite  warbling   I   ever 
heard.  .  .  .  There  is  a  manly  firankness,  with  perfect  ease 
suid  good-breeding,  about  him,  which  is  delightfiil.     Not 
the  least  touch  of  the  poet  or  the  pedant.     A  little — very 
little  man — less,  I  think,  than  Lewis,  and  something  like 
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bim  in  person ;  God  knows,  not  in  conversation,  ibr  Matt, 
thongh  a  clever  fellow,  was  a  bore  of  the  first  desoiptiait 
Moreover,  be  looked  always  like  a  scboolboy.  Now  Moore 
bas  none  of  tbis  insignificance.  His  countenance  is  plain, 
but  tbe  expression  so  very  animated,  especially  in  speating 
or  singing,  that  it  is  far  more  interesting  than  the  finest 
features  could  have  rendered  it.  I  was  aware  that  Byron 
bad  often  spoken  of  Moore  and  myself  in  tbe  same  breath, 
and  with  the  same  sort  of  regard  ;  so  I  was  cuiioos  to  see 
what  there  could  be  in  common  betwixt  us,  Moore  having 
lived  so  much  in  the  gay  worid,  I  in  the  country,  and  with 
people  of  business,  and  sometimes  with  politidanB  ;  Moore 
a  scholar,  I  none ;  be  a  musician  and  artist,  I  witboot 
knowledge  of  a  note ;  be  a  democrat,  I  an  aristocrat — witih 
many  other  points  of  difference  ;  besides  his  being  an  InA' 
man,  I  a  Scotchman,  and  both  tolerably  national.  Tet 
there  is  a  point  of  resemblance,  and  a  strong  one.  Ws 
are  both  good-humoured  fellows,  who  rather  seek  to  enjoj 
what  is  going  forward  than  to  maintain  our  dignity  as  lions; 
and  we  have  both  seen  the  world  too  widely  and  too  wdl 
not  to  contemn  in  our  souls  the  imaginary  consequence  of 
literary  people,  who  walk  with  their  noses  in  the  air,  and 
remind  me  always  of  the  fellow  whom  Johnson  met  in  aa 
alehouse,  and  who  called  himself  '  the  great  Ttoabakf^^tM" 
venior  of  the  flood-gate  iron  for  smoothing  Unen.*  He  also 
enjoys  the  motpovr  Wre,  and  so  do  I." 

The  author  of  Lalla  Rookb*s  Kelso  chaise  was  followed 
before  many  days  by  a  more  fi)rmidable  equipage.  The 
much-talked-of  lady  who  began  life  as  Miss  Harriet  MeUoo, 
a  comic  actress  in  a  provincial  troop,  and  died  Dncbess  of 
St  Albans,  was  then  making  a  tour  in  Scotland  as  Mrs 
Coutts,  the  enormously  wealthy  widow  of^tbe  first  English 
banker  of  his  time.  Ko  person  of  such  consequence  could, 
in  those  days,  have  thought  a  Scotch  progress  complete, 
unless  it  included  a  reception  at  Abbotsford ;  but  Mrs 
Coutts  had  been  previously  acquainted  with  Sir  Waher, 
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who  indeed  bad  some  remote  connexion  with  her  late 

hosband's  fiumly,  through  the  Stuarts  of  Allanbank.   lie  had 

TisitedberoocasioDally  in  London  during  Mr  Goutts^s  lift*, 

and  was  yery  willing  to  do  the  honours  of  Toviotdale  in 

return.     But  although  she  was  considerate  enough  not  to 

oome  on  him  with  all  her  retinue  (leaving  four  of  the 

seren  carriages  with  which  she  trayellcd  at  Edinburgh), 

the  appearance  of  only  three  coaches,  each  drawn  by  four 

horses,  was  rather  trying  for  poor  Lady  Scott.     Thoy  con* 

tained  Mrs  Coutts — ^her  future  lord  the  Duke  of  St  Albans 

^-one  of  his  Grace^s  nsters — a  dame  de  compagnie^h 

brace  of  physidans — ^for  it  had  been  considered  that  one 

doctor  might  himself  be  disabled  in  the  course  of  an  cxpo« 

dition  so  adyenturou»— and,  besides  other  meniab  of  evory 

grade,  two  bedchamber  women   for   Mrs  Coiitts*s   own 

person ;  she  requiring  to  have  this  article  also  in  duplirjit^, 

because,  in  her  widowed  condition,  she  was  fearful  of 

g^otta— and  there  must  be  one  Abigail  for  the  service  of 

the  toilette,  a  second  to  keep  watch  by  night,  f^th  a 

little  puzzling  and  cramming,  all  this  train  found  accom* 

modatton ; — ^but  it  so  happened  that  there  were  already  in 

the  house  several  ladie^i  Scotch  and  English,  of  high  liirth 

and  rank,  who  felt  by  no  means  disposed  to  assist  their 

host  and  hostess  in  making  Mrs  Couttit^s  visit  agrei*ablii  to 

her.     I  need  not  observe  how  eflectually  women  of  fashion 

can  contrive  to  mortify,  without  doing  or  saying  anything 

that  shall  expose  them  to  the  charge  of  actual  incivility* 

Sir  Walter,  during  dinner,  did  everything  in  bis  [Kiwsr 
to  counteract  this  influence  of  the  evil  eye^  and  something  to 
overawe  it ; — but  the  spirit  of  miscbiiff  hn/l  bi*4*n  fairly 
stirred,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  Mrs  CVnitts  followiwl 
these  noble  dames  to  the  drswing-room  in  }fy  mi  mf«ns 
that  compdacent  mood  which  was  cusUMnarily  sostalmtfl, 
doabtless,  by  eveiy  blandishment  of  obseriaioos  flattery,  bi 
tfaia  mistress  of  millions.  He  eat  the  gentlemen's  maUsrunt 
short,  and  soon  after  joimng  the  ladies,  managed  to  withdraw 
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the  youngest,  and  gayest,  and  cleverest,  who  was  also  the 
highest  in  rank  (the  late  Marchioness  of  Northampton),  into 
his  armorial-hall  adjoining.  *^  I  said  to  her  ^'  (he  told  me), 
^^  I  want  to  speak  a  word  with  you  abont  Mrs  Coutts ; — 
we  have  known  each  other  a  good  while,  and  I  know  yon 
won't  take  anything  I  can  say  in  ill  part.  It  is,  I  hear, 
not  uncommon  among  the  fine  ladies  in  London  to  be  rery 
well  pleased  to  accept  invitations,  and  even  sometimes  to 
hunt  after  them,  to  Mrs  Coutts's  grand  balls  and  letea, 
and  then,  if  they  meet  her  in  any  private  drde,  to  prae- 
tise  on  her  the  delicate  mancsuvre  called  tipping  the  coU 
dioulder.  This  you  agree  with  me  is  shabby ;  but  it  is 
nothing  new  either  to  you  or  to  me,  that  fine  people  will 
do  shabbinesses  for  which  beggars  might  blush,  if  tbey 
once  stoop  so  low  as  to  poke  for  tickets.  I  am  sure  you 
would  not  for  the  world  do  such  a  thing ;  but  you  most 
permit  me  to  take  the  great  liberty  of  sajring,  that  I  think 
the  style  you  have  all  recdved  my  guest  Mrs  Coutta  in, 
this  evening,  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  sin  of  the  sane 
order.  You  were  all  told  a  couple  of  days  ago  that  I  bad 
accepted  her  visit,  and  that  she  would  arrive  to-day  to 
stay  three  nights.  Now  if  any  of  you  had  not  been  dis- 
posed to  be  of  my  party  at  the  same  time  with  her,  there 
was  plenty  of  time  for  you  to  have  gone  away  before  she 
came ;  and  as  none  of  you  moved,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  fimcy  that  any  of  you  would  remain  out  of  mere  curiositj, 
I  thought  I  had  a  perfect  right  to  calculate  on  your  having 
made  up  your  minds  to  help  me  out  with  her."  Lady  North- 
ampton (who  had  been  his  ward)  answered — **  I  thank  you 
Sir  Walter ; — jrou  have  done  me  the  great  honour  to  t^eak 
as  if  I  had  bcten  your  daughter,  and  depend  upon  it  you  shall 
be  obeyed  with  heart  and  good  will."  One  by  one,  the 
other  exdusives  were  seen  engaged  in  a  little  tite-d-tStt 
with  her  ladyship.  Sir  Walter  was  soon  satisfied  that 
things  had  been  put  into  a  right  train ;  the  Marchioness 
was  requested  to  sing  a  particular  song,  hecauae  he  thought 
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it  wonld  please  l£n  CoottB.  **  Kothing  eoold  gratify  ber 
more  than  to  pleaae  Mn  Contto."  Mn  Cootti's  tmnr 
imoothed,  and  in  the  oonne  of  haUHyi-hoiir  ahe  waa  as 
happ7  and  easy  9m  ever  she  waa  in  her  laCt^  rattling  away 
at  comical  anecdoCea  of  her  earlj  theatrical  years,  and 
joining  in  the  choma  of  Sir  Adam^a  Laird  of  Cochptn. 
She  atayed  out  her  three  daya^— aaw,  aeeompanied  by  all 
the  circle,  Melroae,  Diybnrgh,  and  Yarrow — and  left 
Abbotaford  delighted  with  her  hoit,  and,  to  all  iqppeannoe, 
with  hia  other  gnesta. 

It  may  be  aaid  (for  the  moft  benerolent  of  men  had  in 
hia  lifetime,  and  atiU  haa,  aome  maKgncra)  that  he  waa  ao 
anxiona  about  l£ri  Coatta*a  comlbrt,  becaoae  he  wofahipped 
wealth.  I  dare  not  deny  that  he  yet  more  of  hia  afiecdooa, 
daring  great  part  of  hia  life,  npon  worldly  thinga,  wealth 
among  others,  than  might  have  become  aoch  an  intellect. 
One  may  conceire  a  aober  gnmdear  of  mind,  not  incom- 
patible with  genioa  aa  rich  aa  even  hia,  bat  infinitely  more 
admirable  than  any  genioa,  incapable  of  brooding  apoa 
anj  of  the  pompa  and  yanitiea  of  thia  life — or  caring  aboat 
money  at  all,  beyond  what  ia  neoemary  for  the  eaay  aoa- 
tenanoe  of  nature.  Bat  we  moat,  in  jadging  the  moat 
poiwerfol  of  minds,  take  into  accoant  the  in^liMtM'ify  to  which 
they  were  expoaed  in  the  plastic  period ;  and  where  imagi- 
nation is  visibly  the  predominant  fecalty,  allowance  most 
be  made  y^  largely  indeed.  Scott*s  aatobiograpbical 
fingment,  and  the  aneodotea  annexed  to  it,  have  been 
printed  in  vain,  if  they  have  not  conveyed  the  notion  of 
sQcb  a  training  of  the  mind,  fenqr,  and  character,  aa  could 
hardly  feU  to  suggest  dreama  and  aspirationa  very  likely, 
were  temptation  preaented,  to  take  the  shape  of  active  ex- 
ternal ambition — to  prompt  a  keen  pnzvuit  of  those  re- 
sources,  without  which  viaiona  of  woridly  splendour  cannot 

'  Sir  Walter  often  qooted  the  maxim  of  an  oM  lady  in  one  of 
Ifiss  Ferrier*s  novels — that  a  visit  ahoold  never  exceed  three  days, 
**  the  real  day— tlia  d^neaf  day— and  the  prea/  day.** 
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be  realised.  But  I  think  the  subsequent  njuratiTe  and 
his  own  correspondence  must  also  have  satisfied  every 
candid  reader  that  his  appetite  for  wealth  was  afto  all 
essentially  a  vivid  yearning  for  the  means  of  large  be- 
neficence. As  to  his  being  capable  of  the  sfllineaa — to  say 
nothing  of  tiie  meanness— of  allowing  any  part  of  his  feel- 
ings or  demeanour  towards  others  to  be  affected  by  ihesr 
mere  possession  of  wealthy  I  cannot  consider  such  a  sug- 
gestion as  worthy  of  much  remark.  He  had  a  kindnfai 
towards  Mrs  Coutts,  because  he  knew  that,  vain  and 
pompous  as  her  displays  of  equipage  and  attendance  might 
be,  she  mainly  valued  wealth,  like  himself,  as  the  instroment 
of  doing  good.  Even  of  her  apparently  most  ^ntastie  in- 
dulgences he  remembered,  as  Pope  did  when  ri<ficaling  tiie 
'^  lavish  cost  and  little  skill "  of  his  Timon, 

"  Yet  hence  the  poor  are  clothed,  the  hungry  fed  ;'* 

but  he  interfered,  to  prevent  her  being  made  uncomfortable 
in  his  house,  neither  more  nor  less  than  he  would  have  done, 
had  she  come  there  in  her  original  character  of  a  coniic 
ictress,  and  been  treated  with  coldness  as  such  by  his 
Marchionesses  and  Countesses. 

Since  I  have  been  led  to  touch  on  what  many  always 
conndered  as  the  weak  part  of  his  character — his  over 
respect  for  worldly  things  in  general, — I  must  say  one 
word  as  to  the  matter  of  rank,  which  undoubtedly  had  fiir 
more  effect  on  him  than  money.  In  the  first  place,  be 
was  all  along  courted  by  the  great  world — not  it  by  him ; 
and,  secondly,  pleased  as  he  was  with  its  attentions,  he  de- 
rived infinitely  greater  pleasure  from  the  trustang  and 
hearty  affection  of  his  old  equals,  and  the  inferiors  whose 
welfare  he  so  unweariedly  promoted.  But,  thirdly,  he 
made  acute  discriminations  among  the  many  diflferent 
orders  of  claimants  who  jostle  each  other  for  preenuneooe 
in  the  curiously  complicated  system  of  modem  Britbh  so- 
ciety.    His  imagination  had  been  constantly  exercised  in 
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recalling  and  embellishing  whatever  features  of  the  past  it 
was  possible  to  connect  wit^  any  pleasing  ideas,  and  a  his- 
torical name  was  a  charm  that  literally  stirred  his  blood* 
But  not  so  a  mere  title.  He  rererenced  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch — ^but  it  was  not  as  a  Duke,  but  as  the  head  of  his 
dan,  the  representative  of.  the  old  knights  of  Branxholm. 
In  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  he  saw  not  the  premier  peer  of 
Scotland,  but  the  lineal  heir  of  the  heroic  old  Douglasses ; 
and  he  had  profounder  respect  for  the  chief  of  a  Highland 
Clan,  without  any  title  whatever,  and  with  an  ill-paid  rental 
of  two  or  three  thousand  a-ycar,  than  for  the  haughtiest 
magnate  in  a  blue  ribbon,  whose  name  did  not  call  up  any 
grand  historical  reminiscence.  I  remember  once  when  he 
had  some  young  Englishmen  of  high  fiishion  in  his  house, 
there  arrived  a  Scotch  gentleman  of  no  distinguished  ap- 
pearance, whom  he  received  with  a  sort  of  eagerness  and 
empresgement  of  reverential  courtesy  that  struck  the  strangers 
AS  quite  out  of  common.  His  name  was  that  of  a  Scotch 
Eari,  however,  and  no  doubt  he  was  that  nobleman^s  son. 
'•^  Well,"  said  one  of  the  Southrons  to  me,^^*  I  had  never 

heard' that  the  Earl  of was  one  of  your  very  greatest 

lords  in  this  country  ;  even  a  second  son  of  his,  booby 
though  he  be,  seems  to  be  of  wonderful  consideradon." 
The  young  English  lord  heard  with  some  surprise,  that  the 
visitor  in  question  was  a  poor  lieutenant  on  half-pay,  heir 
to  a  tower  about  as  crazy  as  Don  Quixote's,  and  noways 
related  (at  least  according  to  English  notions  of  relation- 
ship)  to  the   Earl  of .     **  What,  then,"  he  cried, 

"what  can  Sir  Walter  mean?"  "Why,"  said  I,  "his 
meaning  is  very  dear.     This  gentleman  is  the  male  repre- 

seotative  (which  the  Earl  of may  possibly  be  in  the 

female  line)  of  a  knight  who  is  cdebrated  by  our  old  poet 
Blind  Harry,  as  baring  signalized  himself  by  the  side  of 
Sir  William  Wallace,  and  from  whom  every  Scotchman 

that  bears  the  name  of has  at  least  the  ambition  of 

being  topposed  to  descend.'* — Sir  Walter's  own  title  came 
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ansooglit ;  and  that  he  accepted  it,  not  in  the  foolish  ftncy 
that  such  a  title,  or  any  title,  coold  increase  his  own  per- 
sonal consequence,  bat  because  he  thought  it  &ir  to  em- 
brace the  opportunity  of  securing  a  certain  eztenial  dis- 
tinction to  his  heirs  at  Abbotsford,  was  proved  prettr 
clearly  by  his  subsequently  dedtning  die  greatly  higher, 
but  intransmissible  rank  of  a  PnTy-Gouncillor.  At  the 
same  time,  I  dare  sky  his  ear  liked  the  knightly  sound ; 
imd  undoubtedly  he  was  much  pleased  with  the  pleasure 
his  wife  took,  and  guly  acknowledged  she  took,  in  being 
My  Lady. 

The  circumstances  of  the  Sang^s  visit  in  1822,  and  othcn 
already  noted,  leave  no  doubt  that  imagination  enlarged 
and  glorified  for  him  many  objects  to  which  it  is  very  ^ffi- 
cult  for  ordinaxy  men  in  our  generation  to  attach  nrach 
importance ;  and  perhaps  he  was  more  apt  to  attach  im- 
portance to  such  things,  during  the  prosperous  course  of 
his  own  fortunes,  than  even  a  liberal  consideration  of  cir- 
cumstances can  altogether  excuse.  To  myself  it  seems  to 
have  been  so ;  yet  I  do  not  think  the  severe  critics  on  this 
part  of  his  story  have  kept  quite  sufficiently  in  mind  how 
easy  it  is  for  us  all  to  undervalue  any  species  of  tempta- 
tion to  which  we  have  not  happened  to  be  exposed.  I  am 
aware,  too,  that  there  are  examples  of  men  of  genius,  sita- 
ated  to  a  certain  extent  like  him,  who  have  resisted  and 
repelled  the  fascinations  against  which  he  was  not  entirdy 
proof ;  but  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  they  did  so  at 
the  expense  of  parts  of  their  character  nearer  the  marrow 
of  humanity  than  those  which  his  weakness  in  this  way 
tended  to  endamage ;  that  they  mingled,  in  short,  in  their 
virtuous  self-denial,  some  grains  of  sacrifice  at  the  shrine 
of  a  cold,  unsocial,  even  sulky  species  of  self-conceit.  But 
this  digression  has  already  turned  out  much  kmger  than  I 
intended.  It  is  time  to  open  occurrences  which  cootusst 
sadly  with  the  summer  scenes  of  1825. 

Towards  the  end  of  September  I  returned  to  Sootlaad 
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from  a  visit  to  London  on  some  personal  business.  During 
that  visit  I  had  heard  a  great  deal  more  than  I  under- 
stood about  the  commercial  excitement  of  the  time. 
There  had  been  several  years  of  extravagant  specula- 
tion. Even  persons  who  had  extensive  and  flourishing 
businesses  in  their  hands,  partook  the  general  rage  of 
infatuadon.  He  whose  own  shop,  counting-house,  or 
warehouse,  had  been  sufficient  to  raise  him  to  a  decent 
and  safely-increasing  opulence,  and  was  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  occupy  all  his  attention,  drank  in  the  vain  de- 
lusion that  he  was  wasting  his  time  and  energy  on  things 
unworthy  of  a  masculine  ambition,  and  embarked  the  re- 
sonroes  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  his  lawful  calling,  in 
schemes  worthy  of  the  land-surveyors  of  £1  Dorado.  It 
was  whispered  that  the  trade  (so  called,  par  excellence)  had 
been  bitten  with  this  fever ;  and  persons  of  any  foresight 
who  knew  the  infinitely  curious  links  by  which  booksellers, 
and  printers,  and  paper-makers  (and  therefore  authors) 
are  bound  together,  for  good  and  for  evil,  already  began 
to  prophesy  that,  whenever  the  general  crash,  which  must 
come  ere  long,  should  arrive,  its  efiects  would  be  felt  far 
and  wide  among  all  classes  connected  with  the  productions 
of  the  press.  When  it  was  rumoured  that  this  great  book- 
seller, or  printer,  had  become  a  principal  holder  of  South 
Ameiicafi  mining  shares — that  another  was  the  leading 
director  of  a  gas  company — ^while  a  third  house  had  risked 
about  £100,000  in  a  cast  upon  the  most  capricious  of  all 
agricoltoral  products,  hops — ^it  was  no  wonder  that  bankers 
should  begin  to  calculate  balances,  and  pause  upon  discounts. 
Among  other  hints  were  some  concerning  a  bookselling 
establishment  in  London,  with  which  I  knew  Constable  to 
be  doeely  connected.  Little  suspecting  the  extent  to  which 
any  misdhanoe  of  Messrs  Hurst  and  Robinson  must  involve 
Sir  Walter's  own  responsibilities,  I  transmitted  to  him  the 
ramours  in  question.  Before  I  could  have  his  answer,  a 
legal  friend  told  me  that  people  were  talking  doubtfully 

2  P 
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Lad  shaken  bim  out  of  a  sound  sleep.  I  made  what  haste 
I  could  to  descend,  and  found  him  by  the  side  of  the  brook 
looking  somewhat  worn,  but  with  a  serene  and  satisfied 
countenance,  busied  already  in  helping  his  little  grandson 
to  feed  a  fleet  of  ducklings. — *'  You  are  surprised,"  he  said, 
^'  to  see  me'  here.  The  truth  is,  I  was  moije  taken  aback 
with  Wright*s  epistle  than  I  cared  to  let  on ;  and  so,  as 
soon  as  you  left  me,  I  ordered  the  carriage  to  the  door, 
and  never  stopped  till  I  got  to  Polton,  where  I  found 
Constable  putting  on  his  nightcap.  I  staid  an  hour  with 
him,  and  I  have  now  the  pleasure  to  tell  you  that  all  is 
right.  There  was  not  a  word  of  truth  in  the  story — he  is 
fast  as  Ben  Lomond ;  and  as  Mamma  and  Anne  did  not 
know  what  my  errand  was,  I  thought  it  as  well  to  come 
and  breakfast  here,  and  set  Sophia  and  you  at  your  ease 
before  I  went  home  again.*' 

We  had  a  merry  breakfast,  and  he  chatted  gaily  after- 
wards as  I  escorted  him  through  his  woods,  leaning  on  my 
shoulder  all  the  way,  which  he  seldom  as  yet  did,  except 
with  Tom  Purdie,  unless  when  he  was  in  a  more  than  com- 
monly happy  and  affectionate  mood.  But  I  confess  the 
impre^on  this  incident  left  on  my  mind  was  not  a  pleasant 
one.  It  was  then  that  I  first  began  to  harbour  a  suspicion, 
that  if  anything  should  befall  Constable,  Sir  Walter  would 
su^r  a  heavier  loss  than  the  nonpayment  of  some  one 
novel.  The  night  journey  revealed  serious  alarm.  My 
wife  suggested,  as  we  talked  things  over,  that  his  alarm 
had  been,  not  on  his  own  account,  but  Ballantyne's,  who, 
in  case  evil  came  on  the  great  employer  of  his  types,  might 
possibly  lose  a  year's  profit  on  them,  which  neither  she  nor 
I  doubted  must  amount  to  a  large  sum — ^any  more  than 
that  a  misfortune  of  Ballantyne's  would  grieve  her  father 
as  much  as  one  personal  to  himselfl  His  warm  regard  for 
his  printer  could  be  no  secret ;  we  well  knew  that  James 
waa  his  confidential  critic — his  trusted  and  trustworthy 
friend  from  boyhood.     Nor  was  I  ignorant  that  Scott  had 
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thing  puzzled  him  and  called  for  a  halt  in  the  prosecution 
of  what  he  considered  (though  posterity  will  hardly  do  so) 
a  more  important  task.  It  was  extremely  fortunate  that 
he  took  up  this  scheme  exactly  at  the  time  when  he 
settled  seriously  to  the  history  of  Buonaparte^s  personal 
career.  The  sort  of  preparation  which  every  chapter  of 
that  book  now  called  for  has  be^n  already  alluded  to ;  and 
— although,  when  he  had  fairly  read  himself  up  to  any 
one  great  cycle  of  transactions,  his  old  spirit  roused  itself 
in  full  energy,  and  he  traced  the  record  with  as  rapid  and 
glowing  a  pencil  as  he  had  ever  wielded — ^there  were 
minutes  enough,  and  hours, — possibly  days  of  weariness, 
depression,  and  langour,  when  (unless  this  silent  confidant 
had  been  at  hand)  even  he  perhaps  might  have  made  no 
use  of  his  writing-desk. 

Even  the  new  resource  of  journalizing,  however,  was 
not  sufficient.  He  soon  convinced  himsdf  that  it  would 
facilitate,  not  impede,  his  progress  with  Napoleon,  to  have 
a  work  of  imagination  in  hand  also.  The  success  of  the 
Tales  of  the  Crusaders  had  been  very  high ;  and  Con- 
stable, well  aware  that  it  had  been  his  custom  of  old  to 
carry  on  two  romances  at  the  same  time,  was  now  too 
happy  to  encourage  him  in  beginning  Woodstock^  to  be 
taken  up  whenever  the  historical  MS.  should  be  in  advance 
of  the  press. 

Thenceforth,  as  the  Diary  shews,  he  continued  to  divide 
his  usual  desk-hours  accordingly :  but  before  he  had  filled 
many  pages  of  the  private  Quarto,  it  begins  to  record 
alarm — ^from  day  to  day  deepening — as  to  Constable,  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  great  publisher's  afikirs  had  by  de- 
grees come  to  be  connected  and  bound  up  with  those  of  the 
printing  firm. 

Till  John  Ballantyne's  death,  m  already  intimated,  the 
pecuniary  management  of  that  firm  had  been  wholly  in  his 
hands.  Of  his  conduct  in  such  business  I  need  add  no 
more :  the  burden  had  smce  been  on  his  surviving  brother; 
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and  I  am  now  obliged  to  say  that,  though  his  deficieiioiei 
were  of  a  reiy  different  sort  from  John's,  they  were,  aa  re- 
spected his  commerdal  career  ^d  conneziona,  great  aad 
imfortmiate. 

He  had  received  the  education,  not  of  a  printer,  hut  of 
a  solicitor ;  and  he  never,  to  his  dying  day,  had  the  re* 
motest  knowledge  or  feeling  of  what  the  most  important 
business  of  a  master-printer  consists  in.  He  had  a  fine 
taste  for  the  effect  of  types — no  establishment  turned  out 
more  beautiful  specimens  of  the  art  than  his ;  but  he  ap- 
pears never  to  have  understood  that  types  need  watching 
as  well  as  setting.  If  the  page  looked  handsome,  he  was 
satisfied.  He  had  been  instructed  that  on  erery  L.50 
paid  in  his  men^s  wages,  the  master-printer  is  entitled  to 
an  equal  sum  of  gross  profit ;  and  beyond  this  rtde  of  Auaii 
calculation,  no  experience  could  bring  him  to  penetrate  his 
mystery.  In  a  word,  James  never  comprehended  that  in 
the  greatest  and  most  regularly  employed  mannfiictory  oi 
this  kind  (or  indeed  of  any  kind)  the  profits  are  likdy  to  be 
entirely  swallowed  up,  unless  the  acting  master  keeps  up  a 
most  wakeful  scrutiny,  from  week  to  week,  and  from  day 
to  day,  as  to  the  machinery  and  the  materials.  So  fiur  was 
he  from  doing  this,  that  during  several  of  the  busiest  and 
most  important  years  of  his  connexion  with  the  establiih- 
ment  in  the  Canongate,  he  seldom  crossed  its  doors.  He 
sat  in  his  own  elbow-chair,  in  a  comfortable  libraiy,  nto- 
ated  in  a  different  street — not  certainly  an  idle  man — 
quite  the  reverse,  though  naturally  indolent — ^but  the  most 
negligent  and  inefficient  of  master-printers.- 

He  was  busy,  indeed ;  and  inestimably  serviceable  to 
Scott  was  his  labour  ;  but  it  consisted  solely  in  the  conec- 
tion  and  revisal  of  proof-sheets.  It  is  most  true,  that  Sr 
Walter's  hurried  method^  of  composition  rendered  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  whatever  he  wrote  should  be  subjected 
to  far  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  inspection  required 
at  the  hands  of  a  printer ;  and  it  is  equally  so,  that  it 
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would  have  been  extremelv  difficult  to  find  another  man 
willing  and  able  to  bestow  such  tinie  and  care  on  bis  proof* 
sheets  as  they  uniformly  reoeiyed  from  James.  But  this 
was,  in  fiict,  not  the  proper  occupation  of  the  man  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  establishment — ^who  had  undertaken 
the  pecuniary  management.  In  every  other  great  printing- 
house  that  I  have  known  anything  about,  there  are  intel- 
ligent and  well-educated  men,  called,  technically,  readers^ 
who  devote  themselves  to  this  species  of  labour,  and  who 
are,  I  fear,  seldom  paid  in  proportion  to  its  importance. 
Dr  Goldsmith,  in  his  early  Hfe,  was  such  a  reader  in  the 
printing-house  of  Richardson  ;  but  the  author  of  Clarissa 
did  not  disdain  to  look  after  the  presses  and  types  himself, 
or  he  would  never  have  accumulated  the  fortune  that  en- 
abled him  to  be  the  liberal  employer  of  readers  like  Gold- 
smith. In  a  letter  addressed  to  John  Ballantyne,  when 
the  bookselling-house  was  breaking  up,  Scott  says, — **  One 
or  other  of  you  wiU  need  to  be  constantly  in  the  printing- 
office  henceforth ;  it  is  the  sheet  anchor."  This  was  ten 
yean  after  that  establishment  began.  Thenceforth  James, 
in  oompiianoe  with  this  injunction,  occupied,  during  many 
hours  of  every  day,  a  cabinet  within  the  premises  in  the 
Canongate  ;  but  whoever  vinted  him  there,  found  him  at 
the  same  eternal  business,  that  of  a  literator,  not  that  of  a 
printer.  He  was  either  editing  his  newspaper-^-or  correct- 
ing sheets,  or  writing  critical  notes  to  the  Author  of 
Waverley.  Shakespeare,  Addison,  ,Johnson,  and  Burke, 
were  at  his  elbow ;  but  not  the  ledger.  We  may  thus 
understand  poor  John's  complaint,  in  what  I  may  call  his 
dying  memorandum,  of  the  *^  large  sums  abstracted  from 
the  bookselling  house  for  the  use  of  the  prindng-offioe.** 
Yet  that  bookselling  house  was  from  the  first  a  hopeless 
one ;  whereas,  under  accurate  superintendence,  the  other 
ought  to  have  produced  the  partners  a  dividend  of  firom 
L.2000  to  L.8000  a-year,  at  the  very  least. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  necessity  of  providing  some 
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remedy  tbv  this  radical  disorder  mart  rery  soon  faaiYe  ibroed 
itself  upon  the  conviction  of  all  concerned,  had  not  Jdui 
introdnoed  his  fatal  enlightenment  on  the  snlgect  of  fiuili- 
tatmg  discounts,  and  raising  cash  by  means  of  aooommoda- 
tion-bills.  Hence  the  perplexed  states  and  cafeiuiarf'— the 
wildernesses  and  labyrinths  of  ciphers,  through  whidi  no 
eye  but  that  of  a  professed  accountant  could  have  detected 
any  due  ;  hence  the  accumulation  of  bills  and  oounter-biDs 
drawn  by  both  bookselltng  and  printing-house,  and  gra- 
dually so  mixed  up  with  other  obligations,  that  John  died 
in  utter  ignorance  of  the  condition  of  their  afikirs.  The 
pecuniary  detail  then  devolved  upon  James  ;  and  I  fiuicT 
it  will  be  only  too  apparent  that  he  never  made  even  one 
serious  eSkrt  to  master  the  formidable  array  of  figures 
thus  committed  to  his  sole  trust. 

The  reader  has  been  enabled  to  trace  from  its  beginnings 
the  connexion  between  Constable  and  the  two  Ballantyne 
firms.  It  has  been  seen  how  much  they  both  owed  to  his 
interference  on  various  occaaons  of  pressure  and  alann. 
But  when  he,  in  his  over-weening  self-sufliciency,  thought 
it  involved  no  mighty  hazard  to  indulge  his  better  feel- 
ings,  as  well  as  his  lordly  vanity,  in  shielding  these 
firms  fix>m  comnierdal  dishonour,  he  had  estimated  bat 
loosely  the  demands  of  the  career  of  speculadon  on  wliidi 
he  was  himself  entering.  And  by  and  by,  when  advancing 
by  one  mighty  plunge  after  another  in  that  vast  field,  he 
felt  in  his  own  person  the  threatenings  of  more  ognal 
ruin  than  could  have  befallen  them,  this  '*  Napoleon  of  the 
press" — still  as  of  old  buoyed  up  to  the  ultimate  re- 
sult of  his  grand  operations  by  the  most  fulsome  flatteries 
of  imagination — appears  to  have  tossed  aside  very  sum- 
ularily  all  scruples  about  the  extent  to  which  he  might  he 
entitled  to  tax  their  sustaining  credit  in  requital.  The 
Ballantynes,  if  they  had  comprehended  all  the  bearings  of 
the  case,  were  not  the  men  to  consider  grudgingly  demands 
of  this  nature,  founded  on  service  so  important ;  and  who 
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can  doubt  that  Scott  'viewed  them  firom  a  chivalrous  alti- 
tude ?  It  is  easy  to  see,  that  the  moment  the  obligations 
became  reciprocal,  there  arose  extreme  peril  of  their 
coming  to  be  hopelessly  complicated.  It  is  equally  dear, 
that  Scott  ought  to  have  applied  on  these  affairs,  as  their 
complication  thickened,  the  acumen  which  he  exerted,  and 
rather  prided  himself  in  exerting,  on  smaller  points  of 
worldly  business,  to  the  utmost.  That  he  did  not,  I  must 
always  regard  as  the  enigma  of  his  personal  history  ;  but 
various  incidents  in  that  history,  which  I  have  already  nar- 
rated, prove  incontestably  that  he  had  never  done  so ;  and 
I  am  unable  to  account  for  this  having  been  the  case,  ex- 
cept on  the  supposition  that  his  confidence  in  the  resources 
of  Constable  and  the  prudence  of  James  Ballantyne  was  so 
entire,  that  he  willingly  absolved  himself  from  all  duty  of 
active  and  thoroughgoing  superinspection. 

It  is  the  extent  to  which  the  confusion  had  gone  that 
constitutes  the  great  puzzle.  I  have  been  told  that  John 
Ballantyne,  in  his  hey-day,  might  be  heard  whistling  for  his 
clerk,  John  Stevenson  (often  alluded  to  in  Scott's  corres- 
pondence as  True  Jock),  from  the  $anctum  behind  the  shop 
with,  "  Jock,  you  lubber,  fetch  ben  a  sheaf  o*  stamps." 
Such  things  mig^t  well  enough  be  believed  of  that  hair- 
bnined  creature ;  but  how  sober  solemn  James  could  have 
made  up  his  mind,  as  he  must  have  done,  to  follow  much 
the  same  wild  course  whenever  any  pinch  occurred,  is  to 
me,  I  must  own,  incomprehensible.  The  books  were  kept 
at  the  printing-house ;  and  of  course  Sir  Walter  (who  alone 
in  fiict  had  capital  at  stake)  might  have  there  examined 
them  as  often  as  he  liked :  but  it  is  to  me  very  doubtful  if  he 
ever  once  attempted  to  do  so  :  and  it  is  certain  that  they 
were  never  balanced  during  the  latter  years  of  the  connexion. 
Dmring  several  years  it  was  almost  daily  my  custom  to  walk 
home  with  Sir  Walter  from  the  Pariiament-house,  calling 
at  Jameses  on  our  way.  For  the  most  part  I  used  to 
amuse  myself  with  a  newspaper  or  proof-sheet  in  the  outer 
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ImA  for  the  purpose  of  the  other's  raising  monej  among   AuuCy^f^J^   ^ 
the  bankers,  there  should,  in  case  of  his  neglecting  to  take   rf  i  rL  * 

that  bill  up  before  it  fell  due,  be  depodted  a  counter-bill,  ^^"^^^  ^^  * 
ngned  by  Biiilantyne,  on  which  Constable  might,  if  need 
were,  raise  a  sum  equivalent  to  that  for  which  he  had 
pledged  his  credit.  I  am  told  that  this  is  an  usual  enough 
oom'se  of  procedure  among  speculative  merchants ;  and 
it  may  be  so.  But  mark  the  issue.  The  plan  went 
on  under  James's  management,  just  as  John  had  begun  it. 
Under  his  management  also — such  was  the  incredible 
looseness  of  it — the  counter-bills^  meant  only  for  being  sent 
into  the  nuirket  in  the  event  of  the  primary  bills  bdng 
threatened  with  dishonour — these  instruments  of  safeguard 
for  Constable  against  contingent  danger  were  allowed  to 
lie  uninquired  about  in  Constable's  desk,  until  they  had 
swelled  to  a  truly  monstrous  ^*  sheaf  of  stamps."  Con- 
stable's hour  of  distress  darkened  about  him,  and  he 
rushed  with  these  to  the  money-changers.  And  thus  it 
came  to  pass,  that,  supposing  Ballantyne  and  Co.  to  have 
at  the  day  of  reckoning,  obligations  against  them,  in  con- 
■eqnenoe  of  bill  transactions  with  Constable,  to  the  extent 
of  L.25,000,  they  were  legally  responsible  for  L.50,000. 

It  is  not  my  business  to  attempt  any  detailed  history  of 
the  house  of  Constable.  The  sanguine  man  had,  almost 
at  the  outset  of  his  career,  been  ^*  iifled  off  his  feet,''  in 
Bums's  phrase,  by  the  sudden  and  unparalleled  success  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review.  Scott's  poetry  and  Scott's  novels 
followed :  and  had  he  confined  himself  to  those  three 
great  and  triumphant  undertakings,  he  must  have  died  in 
possession  of  a  princely  fortune.  But  his  ^*  appetite  grew 
with  what  it  fed  on,"  and  a  long  series  of  less  meritorious 
pablications,  pushed  on,  one  after  the  other,  in  the  craadest 
rigidity,  swallowed  up  the  gains  which,  however  vast,  he 
never  counted,  and  therefore  always  exaggerated  to  him- 
self. Finally,  what  he  had  been  to  the  Ballantynes,  cer- 
tain other  still  more  audacious  ^*  Sheafmen"  had  been  to 
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him.  Hurst,  Robinson,  and  Co.  had  long  been  Us 
London  correspondents ;  and  he  had  carried  on  with  them 
the  same  traffic  in  bills  and  counter-bills  that  the  Canon- 
gate  Company  did  with  him — and  upon  tf  still  lai]ger 
scale.  They  had  done  what  he  did  not — or  at  least  did 
not  to  any  very  culpable  extent:  they  had  carried  their 
adventures  out  of  the  line  of  thdr  own  business.  It  waa 
they,  for  example,  that  must  needs  be  embarking  such 
vast  sums  in  a  speculation  on  hops !  When  ruin  threat- 
ened them,  they  ayailed  themselves  of  Constable^s  credit 
without  stint  or  limit — while  he,  feeling  darkly  that  the 
net  was  around  Rim,  struggled  and  splashed  for  relief^  no 
matter  who  might  suffer,  so  he  escaped  1  And  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  sorely  as  he  suffered,  was  too  plainly  con- 
scious of  the  ^^  strong  tricks"  he  had  allowed  his  own 
imagination  to  play,  not  to  make  merciful  allowance  for  all 
the  apparently  monstrous  things  that  I  have  now  beea 
narrating  of  Constable. 

For  the  rest,  his  friends,  and  above  all  posterity,  are 
not  left  to  consider  his  fate  without  consoling  reflections. 
They  who  knew  and  loved  him,  must  ever  remember  that 
the  real  nobility  of  his  character  could  not  have  exhibited 
itself  to  the  world  at  large,  had  he  not  been  exposed  in  his 
later  years  to  the  ordeal  of  adversity.  And  others  as  well 
as  they  may  feel  assured,  that  had  not  that  adversity  been 
preceded  by  the  perpetual  spur  of  pecuniary  demands,  he 
who  began  life  with  such  quick  i^petites  for  all  its  ordi- 
nary enjoyments,  would  never  have  devoted  himself  to  the 
rearing  of  that  gigantic  monument  of  genius,  labour,  and 
power,  which  his  works  now  constitute.  The  imagination 
which  has  bequeathed  so  much  to  delight  and  humaniM 
mankind,  would  have  developed  few  of  its  miraculous  re- 
sources, except  in  the  embellishment  of  his  own  personal 
existence.  The  enchanted  spring  might  have  sunk  into 
earth  with  the  rod  that  bade  it  gush,  and  left  us  no  living 
waters.     We  cannot  understand,  but  we  may  nevertheloBs 
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respect  even  the  strangest  caprices  of  the  marvellous  com- 
binadon  of  faculties  to  which  our  debt  is  so  weighty.  We 
should  try  to  picture  to  ourselves  what  the  actual  intellec- 
toal  life  must  have  been,  of  the  author  of  such  a  series  of 
romances.  We  should  ask  ourselves  whether,  filling  and 
discharging  so  soberly  and  gracefully  as  he  did  the  common 
functions  of  social  man,  it  was  not,  nevertheless,  impossible 
but  that  he  must  have  passed  most  of  his  life  in  other  * 
worlds  than  ours;  and  we  ought  hardly  to  think  it  a 
grievous  circumstance  that  their  bright  visions  should  have 
left  a  dazzle  sometimes  on  the  eyes  which  he  so  gently  re- 
opened upon  our  prosaic  realities.  He  had,  on  tiie  whole, 
a  command  over  the  powers  of  his  mind — I  mean,  that 
he  could  control,  and  direct  his  thoughts  'and  reflections 
with  a  readiness,  firmness,  and  easy  security  of  sway — ^be- 
yond what  I  find  it  possible  to  trace  in  any  other  artisfa 
recorded  character  and  history  ;  but  he  could  not  habitu- 
ally fling  them  into  the  region  of  dreams  throughout  a 
long  series  of  years,  and  yet  be  expected  to  find  a  oorre- 
^xmding  satisfiiction  in  bending  them  to  the  less  agreeable 
considerations  which  the  circumstances  of  any  human 
b^ng*s  practical  lot  in  this  world  must  present  in  abun- 
dance. The  training  to  which  he  accustomed  himself  could 
not  leave  him  as  he  was  when  he  began.  He  must  pay 
the  penalty,  as  well  as  reap  the  glory  of  this  life-long  ab- 
straction of  reverie,  this  self-abandonment  of  Faiiyland. 

This  was  for  him  the  last  year  of  many  things ;  among 
others,  of  Sybil  Grey  and  the  Abbots/ord  Hunt  Towards 
the  dose  of  a  hard  run  on  his  neighbour  Calais  ground, 
he  adventured  to  leap  the  CatraU — ^that  venerable  relic  of 

the  days  of 

«  Reged  wido  and  fair  Strath-Oyde." 

He  was  severely  bruised  and  shattered ;  and  never  after- 
wards recovered  the  feeling  of  confidence,  without  which 
there  can  be  no  pleasure  in  horsemanship.  He  often  talked 
of  this  accident  with  a  somewhat  saperstitious  moumfblness. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Bain  of  the  Hoases  of  Constable  and  Banantyne — Death  of  Ladj 
9cott — Publication  of  Woodstock — Journey  to  London  aad 
Paris^Publioation  of  the  Life  of  Napoleon.— 1825-1827. 

James  Ballamtyns  says,  in  a  paper  dictated  from  his 
deathbed : — ^^  I  need  not  here  enlarge  upon  the  nn£>rtn- 
aate  facility  which,  at  the  period  of  universal  confidence 
%nd  indulgence,  our  and  other  houses  recdved  fiom  th« 
banks.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  all  our  appearances  of  pro- 
sperity, as  well  as  those  of  Constable,  and  Hurst  and 
Robinson,  were  merely  shadows,  and  that  from  the  mo- 
ment the  bankers  exhibited  symptoms  of  doubt,  it  migiil 
have  been  easy  to  discover  what  must  be  the  nldmate 
result.  During  weeks,  and  even  months,  however,  our 
house  was  kept  in  a  state  of  very  punful  suspense.  The 
other  two,  I  have  no  doubt,  saw  the  coming  events  more 
clearly.  I  must  here  say,  that  it  was  one  of  Sir  Walter's 
weaknesses  to  shrink  too  much  from  looking  evil  in  the 
face,  and  that  he  was  apt  to  carry  a  great  deal  too  far — 
^  sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.*  I  do  not  think 
it  was  more  than  three  weeks  before  the  catastrophe  that 
he  became  fully  convinced  it  was  impending — if  indeed  hk 
feelings  ever  reached  the  length  of  conviction  at  all.  ThnS) 
at  the  last,  his  fortitude  was  very  severely  tried  indeed.^ 

Mr  Ballantyne  had  never  seen  Scott^s  Diary,  and  its  en* 
tries  from  the  20th  November  1825  (when  it  begins)  until 
the  middle  of  January  1826,  are  in  perfect  accordance  with 
this  statement.  The  first  on  the  subject  is  in  these  terms : 
— **  Here  is  matter  for  a  May  morning,  but  much  fitter 
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for  a  XoTember  one.  The  general  distress  in  the  dXj  has 
a£fected  H.  and  B.,  Constable's  great  agents.  Should  they 
go^  it  is  not  likely  that  Constable  can  stand ;  and  such  an 
erent  would  lead  to  great  distress  and  perplexity  on  the 
part  of  J.  B.  and  myself.  Thank  God,  I  haye  enough  to 
pay  more  than  20s.  in  the  pound,  taking  matters  at  the 
▼ery  worst.  But  much  inconvenience  must  be  the  conse- 
quence. I  had  a  lesson  in  1814  which  should  have  done 
good ;  but  success  and  abundance  erased  it  fix)m  my  mind. 
But  this  is  no  time  for  journalizing  or  moralizing  either. 
Keoessity  is  like  a  sourfiiced  cook-maid,  and  I  a  tum^it 
she  has  flogged,  ere  now,  fill  he  mounted  his  wheeL  If 
Woodstock  can  be  out  by  25th  January  it  will  do  much, 
— and  it  is  possible." 

Thus  he  continued  to  labour  on  at  his  romance ;  from 
time  to  time  arrested  amidst  his  visions  by  some  fresh  omen 
of  the  coming  reality :  but  after  suggesting  or  concurring 
in  the  commercial  measure  that  seemed  feasible,  imme- 
diately commanding  his  mind  into  oblivion  of  whatever 
must  prevent  his  pursuance  of  the  task  that  depended 
solely  on  himself.  That  down  to  the  14th  of  December  he 
was  far  indeed  from  having  brought  home  to  himself  any- 
thing Hke  the  extent  of  his  dan^r,  is  clear  enough  from 
the  step  recorded  in  that  day's  entry — namely,  his  consent- 
ing to  avail  himself  of  the  power  he  had  retained  of  bor- 
rowing li.  10,000  on  the  lands  of  Abbotsford,  and  advancing 
that  sum  to  the  struggling  houses.  Ballantyne  hints  that 
in  his  opinion  both  Constable  and  his  London  agents  must 
have  foreseen  more  clearly  the  issue  of  the  struggle ;  and 
it  is  certain  that  the  only  point  in  Constable's  personal  con- 
duct which  Scott  afterwards  considered  himself  entitled  to 
condemn  and  resent,  was  connected  with  these  last  advances. 

My  residence  had  been  removed  to  London  before  Sir 
Walter  felt,  or  acknowledged,  serious  apprehensions :  nor 
can  I  on  this  occasion  quote  his  Diary  so  largely  as  would 
enable  the  reader  to  follow  from  day  to  day  the  fluctuations 
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of  hope,  anxiety,  and  fear.  I  must  limit  myaelf  to  a  fern 
of  wliat  seem  the  most  remarkable  passages  of  that  reeord. 
On  the  18th  of  December  he  writes  thus  : — ^*  If  things  go 
badly  in  London,  the  magic  wand  of  the  Unknown  will  be 
shivered  in  hb  grasp.  He  must  then,  faith,  be  termed  tibe 
Too- well-known.  The  feast  of  fancy  will  be  over  with  the 
feeling  of  independence.  He  shall  no  longer  have  the  d^ght 
of  waking  in  the  morning  with  bright  ideas  &  his  mind, 
hasten  to  commit  them  to  paper,  and  count  them  monthly, 
as  the  means  of  planting  such  scaurs  and  purchasing  such 
wastes ;  replacing  dreams  of  fiction  by  other  prospective 
visions  of  walks  by 

*  Fountain  heads,  and  pathless  groves ; 
Places  which  pole  passion  loves.* 

This  cannot  be ;  but  I  may  work  substantial  husbandiT, 
t.  e.  write  history,  and  such  concerns.  They  will  not  be  re- 
ceived with  the  same  enthusiasm  ;  at  least,  I  much  doubt 
the  general  knowledge  that  an  author  must  write  for  his 
bread,  at  least  for  improving  his  pittance,  degrades  him 
and  his  productions  in  the  public  eye.  He  falls  into  the 
second-rate  rank  of  estimation  : 

*  While  the  harness  sore  galls,  and  the  spurs  his  side  goad. 
The  high-mettled  racer  *s  a  hack  on  the  road.* 

It  is  a  bitter  thought ;  but  if  tears  start  at  it,  let  them  flow. 
My  heart  clings  to  the  place  I  have  created — ^there  is 
.  scarce  a  tree  on  it  that  does  not  owe  its  bemg  to  me.— 
What  a  life  mine  has  been  ! — ^half-educated,  almost  whoDy 
neglected,  or  left  to  myself;  stuffing  my  head  with  moat 
nonsensical  trash,  and  undervalued  by  meet  of  my  com* 
paaions  for  a  time ;  getting  forward,  and  held  a  bold  and 
a  clever  fellow,  contrary  to  the  opinion  c^all  who  tiioogbt 
me  a  mere  dreamer ;  broken-hearted  for  two  yean ;  my 
heart  handsomely  pieced  again — but  the  crack  will  remaiii 
till  my  dying  day.  Bich  and  poor  four  or  five  tmiee ;  ooea 
on  the  verge  of  ruin,  yet  opened  a  new  scraroe  of  wealth 
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almost  overflowiDg.  Now  to  be  broken  in  my  pitch  of 
pride,  and  neariy  winged  (unless  good  news  should  come :) 
because  London  chooses  to  be  in  an  uproar,  and  in  the 
tumult  of  bulls  and  bean,  a  poor  inoffensive  lion  like 
myself  is  pushed  to  the  wall.  But  what  is  to  be  the 
end  of  it?  God  knows;  and  so  ends  the  catechism. — 
Nobody  in  the  end  can  lose  a  penny  by  me — that  is  one 
comfort  Men  will  think  pride  has  had  a  &I1.  Let 
them  indulge  their  own  pride  in  thinking  that  my  fidl  will 
make  them  higher,  or  seem  so  at  least.  I  haye  the  satis- 
faction to  recollect  that  my  prosperity  has  been  of  advan- 
tage to  many,  and-  to  hope  that  some  at  least  will  forgive 
my  trandent  wealth  on  account  of  the  innocence  of  my  in- 
tentions, and  my  real  wish  to  do  good  to  the  poor.  Sad 
hearts,  too,  at  Damick,  and  in  the  cottages  of  Abbotsford. 
I  have  half  resolved  never  to  see  the  place  again.  How 
could  I  tread  my  hall  with  such  a  diminished  crest  ?— -how 
live  a  poor  indebted  man  where  I  was  once  the  wealthy, 
the  honoured  ?  I  was  to  have  gone  there  on  Saturday  in 
joy  and  prosperity  to  receive  my  friends.  My  dogs  will 
watt  for  me  in  vain.  It  is  foolish — ^but  the  thoughts  of 
parting  from  these  dumb  creatures  have  moved  me  more 
than  any  of  the  painful  reflections  I  have  put  down.  Poor 
things  1  I  must  get  them  kind  masters  I  There  may  be 
yet  those  who,  loving  me,  may  love  my  dog  because  it  has 
been^ffu^j  I  must  end  these  gloomy  forebodings,  or  I 
"suiO  lose  the  tone  of  mind  with  which  men  should  meet 
distraM.  I  feel  my  dogs'  feet  on  my  knees — ^I  hear  them 
whining  and  seeking  me  eveiywhere.  This  is  nonsense, 
but  it  is  what  they  would  do  could  they  know  how  things 
may  be. — An  odd  thought  strikes  me — ^When  I  die,  will 
the  journal  of  these  days  be  taken  out  of  the  ebony  cabinet 
at  Abbotsford,  and  read  with  wonder,  that  the  well-seeming 
Baronet  should  ever  have  experienced  the  risk  of  such  a 
hitch? — or  will  it  be  found  in  some  obscure  lodgmg-house, 
whera  the  decayed  son  of  chivalry  had  hung  up  his 
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■catcheon,  and  where  one  or  two  old  friends  will  look  gimTe, 
and  whisper  to  each  other,  *  Poor  gentleman  * — ^  a  well- 
meaning  man* — ^ nobod/s  enemy  bat  his  own* — ^  thooght 
his  parts  would  never  wear  oat* — 'fiunily  poorly  left* — 
pity  he  took  that  foolish  title.*  Who  can  answer  this  ques- 
tion ? — ^Poor  Will  Laidlaw  I — ^poor  Tom  Purdie  ! — such 
news  will  wring  year  hearts,  and  many  a  poor  iellowa 
besides,  to  whom  my  prosperity  was  daily  bread. 

^'  Ballantyne  behaves  tike  himself,  and  sinks  the  proipctt 
of  his  own  .rain  in  contemplatiDg  mine.  I  tried  to  enrich 
him  indeed,  and  now  all — ^all  is  in  the  balance.  He  will 
have  the  Joamal  still,  that  is  a  comfort,  for  sore  they 
not  find  a  better  editor.  7?b^ — alas,  who  will  they 
the  unbekannteti  obern^  who  may  have  to  dispose  of  my  all 
as  tliey  will  ?  Some  hard-eyed  banker — some  of  these  mco 
of  millions ! — ^I  have  endeavoured  to  give  vent  to  thoi^ts 
naturally  so  painful,  by  writing  these  notes — ^partly  to  keep 
them  at  bay  by  busying  myself  with  the  history  of  the  Fmcb 
Convention.  I  thank  €rod  I  can  do  both  with  reasonable 
uomposuro.  I  wonder  how  Anne  will  bear  such  an  afilic* 
tion.  She  is  passionate,  but  stout-hearted  and  oourageooi 
in  important  matters,  though  irritable  in  trifles.  I  am 
glad  Lookhart  and  his  wife  are  gone.  Why  ?  I  cannot  tcD 
— but  I  am  pleased  to  be  left  to  my  own  regrets,  without 
being  melted  by  condolences,  though  of  the  most 
and  afl^tionate  kind.^J/a(/*-/>as<  eig^  I  doeed 
book  under  the  impresraon  of  impending  mia.  I  open 
it  an  hour  after  (thanks  be  to  God)  with  the  strong 
hope  that  matters  will  be  got  over  safely  and  honour- 
ably, in  a  mercantile  sense.  Cadell  came  at  eight  to 
communicate  a  letter  from  Hurst  and  Bobinson,  inti- 
mating they  had  stood  the  storm.  I  shall  always  think 
the  better  of  Cadell  for  this— -not  merely  beosnse 
*his  feet  are  beautiftd  on  the  mountains  who  brings 
good  tidings,*  but  because  he  riiewed  feeling — deep  feel- 
*  UnbekaHnitn  ofteri^^onkBOWB  mlert. 
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iogf  poor  fellow.  He,  who  I  thought  had  no  more  than 
Ins  numeiaftion-table,  and  who,  if  he  had  had  his  whole 
ooantmg-honse  fiill  of  sennbility,  had  yet  his  wife  and 
children  to  bestow  it  upon — I  will  not  finrget  this,  if  all 
keeps  right.  I  loTe  the  Tirtiies  of  rough-and-ronnd  men 
—-the  othen  are  apt  to  escape  in  salt  rheum,  sal-Tolatile, 
and  a  white  pocket  haDdkerchief 

*^  December  19. — Ballantyne  here  before  break&st.  He 
kxJcs  on  last  night^s  news  with  coniBdence.  Constable  came 
in  and  sat  an  honi*.  The  old  gentleman  is  firm  as  a  rock. 
He  talks  of  going  to  London  next  week.  But  I  must  go 
to  work. 

^^  December  21. — ^Dined  Tnth  James  Ballantyne,  and 
met  R.  Gadell,  and  my  old  firiend  Mathews  the  comedian. 
The  last  time  I  saw  him  before,  he  dined  with  me  in  com- 
pany with  poor  Sir  Alexander  Boswell,  who  was  killed 
within  a  week.  I  never  saw  Sir  A.  more.  The  time  be- 
foftt  was  in  1815,  when  Gala  and  I  were  returning  finom 
France,  and  passed  through  London,  when  we  brought 
Mathews  down  as  far  as  Leamington.  Poor  Byron  made 
an  early  dinner  with  ns  at  Long^s,  and  a  most  brilliant  day 
we  had  of  it.  I  never  saw  Byron  so  full  of  fun,  frolic,  wit, 
and  whim ;  he  was  as  playful  as  a  kitten.  Well,  I  never 
saw  him  again.  So  this  man  of  mirth,  with  his  merry 
meetings,  has  brought  me  no  luck.  I  could  not  help 
thinking,  in  the  midst  of  the  glee,  what  gloom  had  lateiy 
been  over  the  minds  of  three  of  the  company.  What  a 
strange  scene  if  the  sivgtf  of  conversation  could  suddenly 
ebb  like  the  tide,  and  show  us  the  state  of  people's  real 

*  No  eyes  the  rocks  discover 
Which  lurk  beneath  the  deep.' 

life  could  not  be  endured  were  it  seen  in  reality.  Things 
keep  mending  in  London. 

*^  December  22. — I  wrote  six  of  my  dose  pages  yesterday, 
which  is  about  twenty-four  pages  in  print.    What  is  mOt^ 
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I  think  it  comes  off  twangingly.  The  air  ai  Bonnie  Dmdm 
nmning  in  my  head  to-day,  I  wrote  a  few  Terns  to  it  be> 
fore  dinner,  taking  the  key-note  from  the  stoiy  of  Clarets 
leaving  the  Scottish  Convention  of  Estates  in  1688-9. 
I  wonder  if  they  are  good.  Ah,  poor  T^ll  Erskine  I  thon 
conldst  and  wouldst  have  told  me.  I  must  consult  J.  B«, 
who  is  as  honest  as  was  W.  £.  But  then,  thoogfa  he  has 
good  taste  too,  there  is  a  litde  of  Big  houhufow  about  it. 
Can^t  say  what  made  me  take  a  frisk  so  nnoommon  of  late 
years  as  to  write  verses  of  free-will.  I  suppose  the  sane 
impulse  which  makes  birds  smg  when  the  storm  has  Uown 
over. 

^'  December  24. — Constable  has  a  new  scheme  of  pnbliah- 
ing  the  works  of  the  Author  of  Waverley  in  a  supesiar 
style,  at  L.1,  Is.  volume.  He  says  he  wiU  answer  fer 
making  L.20,000  of  this,  and  liberally  offered  me  any  share 
of  the  profits.  I  have  no  great  daim  to  an^,  as  I  have 
'  only  to  contribute  the  notes,  which  are  light  work ;  yet  a 
few  thousands  coming  in  will  be  a  good  thing — besideB  the 
Printing  Office.  Constable,  though  valetudinary,  and 
cross  with  his  partner,  is  certainly  as  good  a  pilot  in  these 
rough  seas  as  ever  man  put  fiuth  in. 

**  December  25. — AbboUford, — Arrived  here  last  night 
at  seven.  Our  halls  are  silent  compared  to  last  year,  but 
let  us  be  thankfid — Barbarvs  has  segetesf  NvBum  numen 
ahesij  n  eU  prudenHa.  There  riiall  be  no  lack  of  wisdom. 
But  come— tJ/atcl  cuUiver  noire  jardm,  I  will  accept  no 
invitation  for  dinner,  save  one  to  Newton-Don,  and  Mer- 
toun  to  morrow,  instead  of  Christmas-Day.  On  this  day 
of  general  devotion,  I  have  a  particular  call  for  gratitade. 

^^  January  14. — ^An  odd  mysterious  letter  from  Cofl 
stable,  who  has  gone  post  to  London.  It  strikes  me  to  he 
that  sort  of  letter  which  I  have  seen  men  write  when  thcj 
are  desirous  that  their  disagreeable  intelligence  should  be 
rather  apprehended  than  expressed.  I  thought  he  had 
.been  in  London  a  fortnight  ago,  diaponng  of  property  I0 
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meet  this  ezigenoey  wid  so  I  thinkiie  should.  WeU,  I 
must  have  padenoe.     But  these  terrors  and  frights  are 

truly  annoying A  letter  from  J.  B.,  mentioning 

Constable's  journey,  but  without  expressing  much  appre- 
hension. He  knows  C.  well,  and  saw  him  before  his  de- 
parture, and  makes  no  doubt  of  his  being  able  easily  to 
extricate  whatever  may  be  entangled.  I  will  not  therefore 
make  myself  uneasy.  I  can  help  doing  so  surely,  if  I  wilL 
At  least,  I  have  given  up  dgan  since  the  year  began,  and 
have  now  no  wish  to  return  to  the  habit,  as  it  ie  called.  I 
see  no  reason  why  one  should  not,  with  Crod*8  assistance, 
shun  noxious  thoughts,  which  foretell  evil,  and  cannot 
remedy  it.'* 

A  few  days  after  8ar  Walter  penned  the  last-quoted 
paragraph,  Mr  Constable  made  his  appearance  in  London. 
I  saF  him  immediately.  Having  deferred  his  journey  im- 
prudently, he  had  performed  it  very  rapidly ;  and  this  ex- 
ertion,  with  mental  excitement,  had  brought  on  a  sharp 
access  of  gout,  which  confined  him  for  a  couple  of  days  to 
bis  hotel  in  the  Adelphi — reluciantem  draconem,  A  more 
impatient  sfurit  never  boUed  in  a  feverish  frame.  It  was 
then  that  I  received  my  first  information  of  Sir  W.  Scott's 
implication  as  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Ballantyne.  It 
was  then  also  for  the  first  time,  that  I  saw  fiill  swing  given 
to  the  tyrannical  temper  of  the  Czar.  He  looked,  spoke, 
and  gesticulated  Uke  some  hoary  despot,  accustomed  to 
nothing  but  the  complete  indulgence  of  eveiy  wish  and 
whim,  against  whose  sovereign  authority  his  most  trusted 
satraps  and  tributaries  had  suddenly  revolted— open  re- 
bellion in  twenty  provinces— confurion  in  the  capital — 
treason  in  the  palace.  I  will  not  repeat  his  haughty 
ravings  of  scorn  and  wrath.  I  listened  to  these  with  won- 
der and  commiseration ;  nor  were  such  feelings  mitigated 
when,  having  exhausted  his  violence  of  vituperation  against 
many  persons  of  whom  I  had  never  before  heard  him  speak 
but  as  able  and  trusted  friends,  he  cooled  down  sufficiently 
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had  only  to  display  sach  reamuNXM  in  some  quarter  totally 
above  the  momentary  pressure  of  the  trade,  and  command 
an  advance  of  capital  adequate  to  relieve  him  and  all  his 
allies  fiom  these  mifortmiate  difficulties  about  a  few  paltry 
"sheafs  '*  of  stamped  paper?  To  be  brief,  he  requested 
me  to  accompany  him,  as  soon  as  he  could  get  into  his 
oarriage,  to  the  Bank  of  England,  and  support  him  (as  a 
confidential  fiiend  of  the  Author  of  Waverley)  in  his  ap- 
plication for  a  loan  of  firom  L.  100,000  to  Lu200,000  on 
the  security  of  the  copyrights  in  his  possession.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that,  without  distinct  instructions  fiom  Sir  Walter, 
I  could  not  take  upon  me  to  interfere  in  such  a  business 
as  thiSb  Constable,  when  I  refused,  became  livid  with 
rage.  After  a  long  silence,  he  stamped  on  the  ground,  and 
swore  that  he  could  and  would  do  alone.  I  left  him  in 
stem  indignation. 

There  was  another  scene  of  the  same  kind  a  day  or  two 
afterwords,  when  his  object  was  to  get  me  to  back  his 
application  to  Sir  Walter  to  borrow  L.20,000  in  Edin- 
bur|^,  and  transmit  it  to  him  in  London.  I  promised 
nothing  but  to  acquaint  Scott  immediately  with  his  request, 
and  him  with  Scott^s  answer.  Sir  Walter,  ere  the  message 
readied  him,  had  been  candidly  told  by  Constable^  own 
partner  that  any  forther  advances  would  be  mere  folly. 

Ckmstable  lingered  on,  fluctuating  between  wild  hope 
and  savage  despair,  until,  I  seriously  believe,  he  at  hist 
hovered  on  the  brink  of  insanity.  When  he  returned  to 
Edinbui^h,  it  was  to  confront  creditors  whom  he  knew  he 
could  not  pay. 

Seott^s  Dkury  has^'*  Edinburgh,  January  16.— Came 
timmgh  cold  roads  to  as  cold  news.  Hurst  and  Robinson 
have  suffered  a  bill  to  come  back  upon  Constable,  which  I 
suppose  infers  the  rum  of  both  houses.  We  shall  soon 
see.  Dined  with  the  Skenes." — Mr  Skene  assures  me  that 
he  appeared  that  evening  quite  in  his  usual  spirits,  cod* 
versing  on  whatever  topic  was  started  as  eaoly  and  gaily 
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M  if  there  had  been  no  impending  calamity ;  but  at  part- 
ing he  whispered — ^*  Skene,  I  hare  something  to  speak  to 
yon  about ;  be  so  good  as  to  look  in  on  me  as  yon  go  le 
the  Pariiament-Honse  to-morrow."  When  Skene  called 
in  Castle  Street,  about  half-past  nine  o^do^  next  mom- 
ing,  he  found  Scott  writing  in  his  study.  He  rose,  and 
said — *^  My  friend,  give  me  a  shake  of  your  hand — ^mine 
is  that  of  a  beggar."  He  then  told  him  that  Baflantyne 
l««ljurt  been  with  him.  «id  thiit  hiB  ruin  «.  oert«n  .«i 
complete ;  explaining,  briefly,  the  nature  of  his  oonnezkn 
with  the  three  houses,  whose  downfidl  must  that  moming 
be  made  public  He  added— ^^  Don't  fiuu^  I  am  gomg  to 
stay  at  home  to  brood  idly  on  what  can*t  be  helped.  I 
was  at  work  upon  Woodstock  when  you  came  in,  and  I 
shall  take  up  the  pen  the  moment  I  get  bai^  from  Coovt. 
I  mean  to  dine  with  you  again  on  Sunday,  and  hope  then 
to  report  progress  to  some  purpose." — When  Sunday  came, 
he  reported  accordingly,  that  in  spite  of  all  the  numberieaB 
interruptions  of  meetings  and  conferences  with  his  partner 
and  men  of  business — to  say  nothing  of  his  anxiiities  on 
account  of  his  wife  and  daughter — ^he  had  written  a  diapter 
of  his  novel  every  intervening  day.  And  the  Diary  pvea 
the  precise  detail.  His  exertions,  he  there  says,  were  sna- 
pended  for  the  17th  and  18th;  but  in  the  course  of  the 
19th«  20th,  and  21st,  he  wrote  38  pages  of  his  novel — 
such  pages  that  70  of  them  made  '^  half  a  volome  of  the 
usual  size." 

Diary, — ^^  January  17. — James  Ballantyne  this  monuDg, 
good  honest  fellow,  with  a  visage  as  black  as  the  crook. 
He  hopes  no  salvation ;  has  indeed  taken  meaaores  to  stop. 
It  is  hard,  after  having  fought  such  a  battle.  Have  ^polo- 
giaed  for  not  attending  the  Royal  Society  Club,  who  have 
a  gaudeamuB  on  this  day,  and  seemed  to  count  mudi  on 
my  being  the  preses.  My  old  'm^mot^ht^i^.  Miss  Elisa- 
beth Clerk,  aster  of  WiDie,  died  suddenly.  I  cannot 
choose  but  wish  it  had  been  Sir  W.  S. ;  and  yet  the  iM- 
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ing  18  unmanly. '  I  hare  Anne,  my  wife,  and  Charles,  to 
look  after.  I  felt  rather  sneaking  as  I  came  home  from 
the  Parliament-House— -felt  as  if  I  were  liable  moMiran 
digito  in  no  Teiy  plc^asant  way.  Bat  tiiis  most  be  borne 
citfii  oosteris;  and,  thank  God,  however  uncomfortable,  I 
do  not  feel  despondent.*' 

The  reader  may  be  carious  to  see  what  account  BaOan- 
tyne's  memorandum  giyes  of  that  dark  announcement  on 
the  monung  of  Tuesday  the  17th.  It  is  as  follows  :^ 
^^  On  the  evening  of  the  16th,  I  received  from  Mr  Cadell 
a  distinct  message  putting  me  in  possession  of  the  truth. 
I  called  immediately  in  Castle  Street,  but  found  Sir  Walter 
had  gained  an  unconscious  respite  by  being  engaged  out  at 
dinner.  It  was  between  dght  and  nine  next  morning  that 
I  made  the  final  communication.  No  doubt  he  was  greatly 
stunned — ^but,  upon  the  whole,  he  bore  it  with  wonderful 
fortitude.  He  then  asked — ^  Well,  what  is  the  actual  step 
we  must  first  take  ?  I  suppose  we  must  do  something  ?'  I 
reminded  him  that  two  or  three  thousand  pounds  were  due 
that  day,  so  that  we  had  only  to  do  what  we  must  do-— re- 
fuse payment— te  bring  the  disclosure  sufficiently  before 
the  world.  He  took  leave  of  me  with  these  striking 
words — ^  Well,  James,  depend  upon  that,  I  will  never  for- 
sake you.*** 

In  the  course  of  that  unhappy  yet  industrious  week. 
Sir  Walter's  situation  as  Ballantyne's  partner,  became  uni- 
versally known,  Mr  Ballantyne,  as  an  individual,  had  no 
choice  but  to  resolve  on  the  usual  course  of  a  commercial 
man  unable  to  meet  engagements  :  but  Scott  from  the  first 
moment  determined  to  avoid,  if  by  his  utmost  efforts  it 
could  be  avoided,  the  necessity  of  participating  in  such 
steps.  Hd  immediately  placed  his  whole  affidrs  in  the 
hands  of  three  trustees  (James  Jollie,  W.S.,  Alex.  Mony- 
penny,  W.S.,  and  John  Gibson,  W.S.),  all  men  of  the 
highest  honour  and  of  great  profesaonal  experience ;  and 
declined  every  offer  of  private  assistance.     These  were  very 
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numerous : — hk  eldest  son  and  his  daughter-in-Uw  eagerif 
tendered  the  whole  fortune  at  thttr  disposal,  and  the  pnn- 
cipal  banks  of  Edinburgh,  especially  the  house  of  Sir 
William  Forbes  &  Co.,  which  was  the  one  most  deeply  in- 
Yolyed  in  Ballantjne's  obligations,  sent  partners  of  the  fim 
consideration,  who  were  his  personal  friends,  to  ofl^  libeni 
additional  accommodation.     What,  I  think,  affected  him 
most  of  all,  was  a  letter  from  Mr  Poole,  his  dangfaten* 
harp-master,  offering  L.500, — **  probably,"  says  the  Diaxy, 
**  his  all.^^     From  London,  also,  he  reoeired  vaxioos  kind 
communicalions.     Among  others,  one  tendering  an  instMit 
I  advance  of  L. 3 0,000 — a  truly  munifioent  meosage,  ooo- 
veyed  through  a  disUnguielied  channel,  but  the  sonroe  of 
{    which  was  never  revealed  to  him,  nor  to  me  until  some 
;   years  after  his  death,  and  even  then  under  oonditioos  of 
'   secrecy.     To  all,  his  answer  was  the  same.     And  within  a 
few  days  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  creditors  would, 
as  a  body,  assent  to  let  things  go  in  the  course  which  he 
t  and  his  trustees  suggested. 

His  Diary  has  this  entry  for  the  24th  January : — ^*- 1 
went  to  the  Court  for  the  first  time  to-day,  and,  like  the 
man  with  the  large  nose,  thought  every  body  was  thmt-mg 
of  me  and  my  mishaps.  Many  were,  undoubtedly,  and  all 
rather  regrettangly ;  some  obviously  affected.  It  is  singu- 
lar to  see  the  difference  of  men^s  maimer  whilst  they  strive 
to  be  kind  or  dvil  in  their  way  of  addressing  me.  Soma 
smiled  as  they  'inshed  me  good-day,  as  if  to  say,  *  Think 
nothing  about  it,  my  lad ;  it  is  quite  out  of  our  thon^^Us.* 
Others  greeted  me  with  the  affected  gravity  whidi  one  sees 
and  despises  at  a  funeral.  The  best-bred — all  I  believe 
mieaning  equally  well — just  shook  hands  and  went  on.  A 
foolish  puff  in  the  papers,  calling  on  men  and  gods  to  aa 
sist  a  popular  author,  who  having  choused  the  public  of 
many  thousands,  had  not  the  sense  to  keep  wealth  when  be 
had  it.  If  I  am  hard  pressed,  and  measures  used  against 
me,  I  must  use  all  means  of  legal  defence,  and  subsariba 
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oiyMlf  bankrupt  in  a  petition  for  sequestration.  It  b  the 
course  one  should,  at  any  rate,  have  adTised  a  client  to 
take.  But  for  this  I  would,  in  a  Court  of  Honour,  deserre 
vo  lose  my  spurs.  ^o,«— if  they  permit  roe,  I  will  be  their 
vassal  for  life,  and  dig  in  the  mine  of  my  imagination  to 
6ad  diamonds  (or  what  may  sell  for  such)  to  make  good 
my  engagements,  not  to  enrich  myself.  And  this  from  no 
rdnctance  to  be  called  the  Insolvent,  which  I  probably  am, 
but  because  I  wiU  not  put  out  of  the  power  of  my  credi- 
ton  the  resotn^ces,  mental  or  literary,  which  yet  remain  to 
me.'' 

Jan.  26. — "  Gibson  comes  with  a  joyful  face,  axmoundng 
that  almost  sll  the  creditors  had  agreed  to  a  private  trust. 
This  b  handsome  and  confidential,  and  must  warm  my  best 
efibrts  to  get  them  out  of  the  scrape.  I  will  not  doubt- 
to  doubt  is  to  lose.  Sir  William  Forbes  took  the  chair, 
and  behaved;  as  he  has  ever  done,  with  the  generosity  of 
ancient  fiuth  and  early  friendship.  That  House  is  more 
deeply  concerned  than  most.  In  what  scenes  have  ISr 
William  and  I  not  borne  share  together  I  desperate  and 
almost  bloody  affirays,  rivalries,  deep  drinking  matches, 
and  finally,  with  the  kindliest  feelings  on  both  sides,  some- 
what separated  by  his  retiring  much  within  the  bosom  of 
his  fiunily,  and  I  moving  little  beyond  mine.  It  is  fiited 
our  planets  should  cross,  though,  and  that  at  the  periods 
most  interesting  for  me.  Down-— down ^ a  hundred 
thoughts.** 

There  soon,  however,  emerged  new  difiiculties*  It 
would  indeed  have  been  very  wonderfiil  if  all  the  creditors 
of  three  companies,  whose  ooocems  were  inextricably  inter- 
tangled,  had  at  once  adopted  the  views  of  the  meeting, 
composed  entirely  of  eminent  dtixena  of  Edinburgh,  over 
which  Sir  William  Forbes  presided  cm  the  26th  of  January  ; 
nor,  it  h  proper  to  add,  was  Scott  himself  aware,  until 
some  days  later,  of  the  extent  to  which  the  debts  of  the 
two  houses  of  Constable  and  Hunt  exceeded  their  assets ; 
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arcnmstanoes  neoemrilj  of  ike  greatest  importanoe  to  tiM 
Mden  of  BdDintyne's  paper.  In  point  of  &ct,  it  Anraed 
out  that  ike  oUigadona  of  the  three  firms  had,  hy  what  is 
termed  croos-rankings,  reached  respectively  sums  far  beyond 
ike  calculations  of  any  of  the  parties.  On  the  full  rerela- 
tion  of  this  state  of  things,  some  of  the  printers*  creditois 
&lt  great  disindination  to  dose  with  Scott^s  proposals ;  and 
there  ensued  a  train  of  harassment,  the  detail  of  which  must 
be  left  in  his  Diary,  but  which  was  finally  tenninated  aooord> 
ing  to  his  own  original,  and  really  most  generous  sugges- 
tion. 

The  day  of  calamity  reyealed  the  fact  that  James  Bal- 
lantjme  personally  possessed  no  assets  tHiatever.  Hm 
claims  against  Sir  Walter,  as  the  sole  really  respomihle 
partner  in  the  printing  firm,  and  also  as  an  indiTidiial, 
setded  into  a  sum  of  about  L.  180,000.  On  mndi  heavier 
debts  Constable  k  Co.  paid  ultimately  2s.  9d.  in  the  pound ; 
Hunt  k  Robinson  about  Is.  Sd.  The  Ballantyne  firm  had 
as  yet  done  nothing  to  prevent  thdr  following  the  same 
line  of  conduct.  It  might  still  have  allowed  itself  (and  not  * 
James  Ballantyne  merdy  as  an  individual)  to  be  dedared 
bankrupt,  an4  obtained  a  speedy  disdiarge,  like  theee  book- 
sellers, finom  all  its  obligations.  But  for  Soott^s  being  a  part- 
ner, the  whole  afl&ir  must  have  been  settled  in  a  veiy  short 
time.  If  he  could  have  at  all  made  up  his  mind  to  let 
commercial  matters  take  the  usual  commercial  course,  the 
creditors  of  the  firm  would  have  brought  into  the  market 
whatever  property,  literary  or  otherwise,  Scott  at  the  boor 
of  fiulure  possessed ;  they  would  have  had  a  right  to  his 
liferent  of^Abbotsford,  among  other  things — and  to  his  re- 
versionary interest  in  the  estate,  in  case  either  his  ddest 
son  or  his  daughter-in-law  should  die  without  leaving  iaaoe, 
and  thus  void  the  proviaons  of  their  marriage-contnct. 
All  this  being  disposed  of,  the  result  would  have  been  a 
dividend  very  far  superior  to  what  the  creditors  of  Goo* 
stable  and  Hurst  recdved  ;  and  in  retunk,  the  partners  in 
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the  printiiig  6nii  would  have  been  left  at  liberty  to  reap 
for  themielTefl  the  profits  of  their  fatme  exertions,  lliings 
were,  however,  complicated  in  consequence  of  the  transfer 
of  Abbotsford  in  January  1825.  Some  creditors  now 
had  serious  thoughts  of  contesting  the  validity  of  that  trans* 
action ;  but  a  little  reflection  and  examination  satisfied 
them  that  nothing  could  be  gained  by  such  an  attempt. 
On  the  other  hand,  Sir  Walter  felt  that  he  had  done  wrong 
in  placing  any  part  of  his  property  beyond  the  reach  of  his 
creditors,  by  entering  into  that  marriage-contract  without 
a  previous  most  deliberate  examination  into  the  state  of 
his  responsibilities.  He  must  have  felt  in  this  manner, 
though  I  have  no  sort  of  doubt,  that  the  result  of  such  an 
examination  in  January  1825,  if  accompanied  by  an  instant 
calling  in  of  all  eomUer^hiOt^  would  have  been  to  leave  him 
at  perfect  liberty  to  do  all  that  he  did  upon  that  occasion. 
However  that  may  have  been,  and  whatever  may  have  been 
his  delicacy  respecting  this  point,  he  persisted  in  regarding 
the  embarrusment  of  his  commercial  firm  with  the  feelings 
not  of  a  merchant  but  of  a  gentleman.  He  thought  that 
by  devoting  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  service  of  his  credi- 
tors, he  could,  in  the  upshot,  pay  the  last  fiuthing  he 
owed  them.  They  (with  one  or  two  exceptions)  ap- 
plauded his  honourable  intentions  and  resolutbns,  and  par- 
took, to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  self-reliance  of  thdr  debtor. 
Nor  had  they  miscalculated  as  to  their  interest.  Nor 
had  Sir  Walter  calculated  wrongly.  He  paid  the  penalty 
of  health  and  life,  but  he  saved  his  honour  and  his  self- 


**  The  glory  dies  not,  and  the  grief  is  past'*  ^ 

As  to  the  difficulty  that  occurred  in  February,  a  single 
extract  from  his  Diary  must  here  suffice.  On  the  16th 
he  writes  thus: — '*  ^Misfortune's  growling  baik'  comes 
loader  and  louder.     By  Mnigning  my  whole  property  to 

>  Sonnet  on  8oott*s  death,  I7  6ir  £.  Brydges. 
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tnisteeB  for  beho(^  of  creditorB,  with  two  works  in  prognii 
aod  nigh  publication,  and  with  all  my  future  liteniy  la- 
bours, I  oonoeived  I  was  bringing  into  the  field  a  ]argd 
fund  of  payment,  which  could  not  exist  without  mj  VMOf- 
tions,  and  that  thus  far  I  was  entitled  to  a  ooiTespondiag 
degree  of  indulgence.  I  therefore  supposed,  on  selling  tUi 
house,  and  various  other  property,  and  on  reoeiYing  the 
price  of  Woodstock  and  Ni^leon,  that  they  would  give  bus 
leisure  to  make  other  exertions,  and  be  content  with  the  rents 
of  Abbotsford,  without  attempting  a  sale.  But  Gibson  lait 
night  came  in  after  dinner,  and  gave  me  to  understand  that 
the  Bank  of  Scotland  see  this  in  a  di&rant  point  of  view, 
and  consider  my  contribution  of  the  produce  of  past,  pre- 
sent, and  future  Labours,  as  compensated  ta  JuU  by  their 
accepting  of  the  trust-deed,  instead  of  pursuing  the  mode 
of  sequeetratbn,  and  pladx^  me  in  the  Gasette.  Thef 
therefore  expect  the  ti'usteea  to  commence  a  lawsuit  to  re- 
duce the  marriage-settlement  which  settles  the  estate  i^mb 
Walter ;  thus  loading  me  with  a  most  expensive  suit,  and 
I  suppose  selling  library  and  whatever  else  they  can  lay 
hold  on.  Now  this  se^ns  unequal  measure,  and  woold 
besides  of  itself  totally  destroy  any  power  of  &ncy — of 
genius,  if  it  deserves  the  name,  which  may  remain  to  ne. 
A  iman  cannot  write  in  the  House  of  Correction ;  and  this 
species  of  peine  forte  ei  dure  which  is  threatened,  woold 
render  it  impossible  for  one  to  help  himself  or  others.  So 
I  told  Gibson  I  had  my  mind  made  up  as  fiur  back  as  the 
2ith  of  January,  not  to  suffer  myself  to  be  haxder  pressed 
than  law  would  press  me.  If  they  take  the  sword  of  the 
law,  I  must  lay  hold  of  the  shield.  If  they  are  determined 
to  consider  me  as  an  irretrievable  bankrupt,  they  have  no 
Me  to  object  to  my  settling  upon  the  usual  terms  whii^ 
the  statute  requires.  They  probably  are  of  c^unionf  that 
I  will  be  ashamed  to  do  this  by  applying  publicly  fi>r  a 
sequestration.  Now,  my  feelings  are  difieient.  I  am 
ashamed  to  owe  debts  I  cannot  pay ;  but  I  am  not  ashamed 
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of  bemg  daased  with  those  to  whose  rank  I  belong.  The 
dkgnoe  is  in  being  an  actual  bankrupt,  not  in  being  made 
a  legal  one.  I  had  like  to  have  been  too  hasty  in  this 
matter.  I  must  have  a  clear  understanding  that  I  am  to 
be  benefited  or  indulged  in  some  way,  if  I  bring  in  two 
Bttch  funds  as  those  works  in  progress,  worth  certainly  from 
L.10,000  to  L.16,000." 

It  was  by  and  bye  settled  that  he  should  be  left  in  the  ^ 
undisturbed  possession  of  Abbotsford,  on  his  pledging  him- 
self to  dispose  immediately  of  all  his  other  property,  of 
what  kind  soever,  for  the  behoof  of  the  creditors — ^to  limit 
his  personal  expenses  henceforth  within  his  official  salary 
— and,  continuing  his  literary  labour  with  his  best  diligence, 
to  pay  in  aH  its  profits  until  the  debt  should  be  wholly 
obliterated.  Excepting  firom  a  single  London  Jew,  a  cre- 
ditor originally  of  Hurst^s,  no  practical  interference  with 
this  arrangement  was  ever  subsequently  threatened.  Scott, 
meanwhOe,  laboured  on  at  his  desk.  In  the  very  darkest 
period  of  his  anxieties,  he  not  only  continued  his  I^ovel 
and  his  Bonaparte,  but  threw  ofi*  his  graceful  and  humo 
rous,  as  well  as  sagadous  and  instructive  reviewal  of  Pepys* 
Diary :  and  before  that  was  published,  he  had  also  most 
eflectually  displayed  his  self-possession  by  a  political  de- 
monstration under  a  new  but  thin  disguise. 

Aa  soon  as  Parliament  met,  the  recent  convulsion  in  the 
commercial  world  became  the  subject  of  some  very  re- 
markable debates  in  the  Lower  House ;  and  the  Ministers, 
tracing  it  mainly  to  the  rash  fiidlity  of  bankers  in  yidding 
credit  to  speculators,  proposed  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the 
evil  by  taking  firom  private  banks  the  privilege  of  droulating 
their  own  notes  as  money,  and  limiting  even  the  Bank  of 
England  to  the  issue  of  notes  of  L.5  value  and  upwards. 
The  Government  designed  that  this  regulation  should  tippfy 
to  Scotland  as  well  as  England ;  and  the  northern  public 
received  the  announcement  with  almost  univenal  leproba- 
tbn.     The  Scotch  banks  apprehended  a  most  serious  cur- 
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to  be  safely  encountered.  The  Scotch  part  of  the  meaBore 
was  dropt ;  and  Scott,  having  carried  his  practical  object, 
was  not  at  all  disposed  to  persist  in  a  controversy  which,  if 
farther  pnrsaed,  could  scarcely,  as  he  foresaw,  fail  to  inter- 
rapt  the  kindly  feelings  that  Croker  and  he  had  for  many 
years  entertained  for  each  other,  and  also  to  aggravate 
and  prolong,  unnecessarily,  the  resentment  with  which  seve- 
ral of  his  friends  in  the  Cabinet  had  regarded  his  unlooked 
for  appearance  as  a  hostile  agitator. 

When  the  Court  of  Sesaon  was  to  rise  for  the  spring 
vacation  he  had  to  take  farewell  of  his  honse  in  Castle 
Street.  Henceforth,  his  fknnly  were  to  stay  always,  as  he 
dedgned^  in  the  country— and  a  small  hired  lodging  was 
to  suffice  for  himself  when  his  duty  called  him  to  be  in 
Edinburgh.  In  one  day's  diary  he  says, — "  Looked  out 
a  quantity  of  things,  to  go  to  Abbotsford;  for  we  are 
flitting,  if  }'ou  please.  It  is  with  a  sense  of  pain  that  I 
leave  behind  a  parcel  of  trumpery  prints  and  little  oma* 
ments,  once  the  pride  of  Lady  S— 's  heart,  but  which 
she  sees  conmgned  with  indifference  to  the  chance  of  an 
auction.  Things  that  have  had  their  day  of  importance 
with  me  I  cannot  forget,  though  the  merest  trifles.  But 
I  am  glad  that  she,  with  bad  health,  and  enough  to  vex 
her,  has  not  the  same  useless  mode  of  associating  lecoUec- 
ttons  with  this  unpleasant  business.*' — ^Again,  on  the  13th 
March — ^*I  have  hinted  in  these  notes,  that  I  am  not 
entirely  free  from  a  sort  of  gloomy  fits,  with  a  fluttering 
of  the  heart  and  depression  of  spirits,  just  as  if  I  knew 
not  what  was  going  to  befall  me.  I  can  sometimes  resist 
this  successfully,  but  it  is  better  to  evade  than  to  combat 
it.  The  hang-dog  spirit  may  have  originated  in  the  oon- 
furion  and  chucking  about  of  our  old  furniture,  the  stripping 
of  waDs  of  pictures,  and  rooms  of  ornaments ;  the  leav- 
ing of  a  house  we  have  so  long  called  our  home,  is 
altogether  meUmcholy  enough.  Meanwhile,  to  make  my 
recosant  spirit  do  penance,  I  have  set  to  work  to  dear 
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away  papers  and  pack  them  for  my  jonniej.  Wbat  a 
strange  medley  of  thoughts  such  a  task  piodnoea !  llien 
lie  letters  which  made  the  heart  throb  when  reottred, 
now  lifeless  and  uninteresting — as  are  perhaps  their  wxitcn 
— ^riddles  which  have  been  read — schemes  which  time  his 
destroyed  or  brought  to  maturity — memorials  of  fiiendslup* 
and  enmities  which  are  now  alike  fiided.  Thus  does  Uif 
ring  of  Saturn  consume  itself.  To-day  annihilates  yester- 
day, as  the  old  tyrant  swallowed  his  children^  and  the 
snake  its  tail.  But  I  must  say  to  my  journal  as  poor  Byron 
did  to  Moore — '^  D— n  it,  Tom,  don't  be  poeticaL** 

^'  March  14. — J.  B.  called  this  monung  to  take  lesret 
and  receive  directions  about  prooft,  &c.  TaQos  of  the  up- 
roar about  Malachi ;  but  I  am  tired  of  Malachi — the 
humour  is  off,  and  I  hare  said  what  I  wanted  to  say,  and 
put  the  people  of  Scotland  on  their  guard,  as  weQ  as  Min- 
isters, if  they  like  to  be  warned.  They  are  gradually  de- 
stroying what  remains  of  nationality,  and  mitlrmg  the  coun- 
try tahUa  rasa  for  doctrines  of  bold  innovation.  Tlieir 
loosening  and  grinding  down  all  those  peculiarities  which 
distinguished  uis  as  Scotsmen,  will  throw  the  oonntry  into 
a  state  in  which  it  will  be  umTersally  turned  to  democracy, 
and  instead  of  canny  Saunders,  they  will  have  a  very  daa- 
gerous  North-British  neighbourhood.  Some  lawyer  ex- 
pressed to  Lord  Elibank  an  opinion,  that  at  the  Union  the 
English  law  should  have  been  extended  all  over  Scotland. 
^  I  cannot  say  how  that  might  have  answered  our  purpose,* 
said  Lord  Patrick,  who  was  never'  nonsuited  for  want  of 
an  answer,  '  but  it  would  scarce  have  suited  yovrv,  since  bv 
this  time  the  Aberdeen  Advocated  would  have  possessed 
themselves  of  all  the  business  in  Westminster  HalL*  " 

''March  15. — ^This  morning  I  leave  No.  39  Castle 
Street,  for  the  last  time.  '  The  cabin  was  convenient,*  and 
habit  had  made  it  agreeable  to  me.  I  never  reckoned  upa^ 

*  The  8oUdtor§  of  Aberdeen  eigoy  somehow  the  title  9iAA^ 
caUM. 
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A  change  in  this  particular  so  long  as  I  held  an  office  in  the 
Court  of  SesBicm.  In  all  mj  former  changes  of  residence 
it  was  fit>m  good  to  better — this  is  retrograding.  I  leave 
this  house  for  sale,  and  I  cease  to  be  an  Edinburgh  citizen, 
in  the  sense  of  being  a  proprietor,  which  my  father  and  I 
have  been  for  sixty  years  at  leas(f.  So  farewell,  poor  39, 
and  may  you  never  harbour  worse  people  than  those  who 
now  leave  you.  Not  to  desert  the  Lares  all  at  once,  Lady 
S.  and  Anne  remain  till  Sunday.  As  for  me,  I  go,  as 
aforesaid,  this  morning.  i 

•HatUmitnKdhM— "* 

Sir  Walter's  Diary  begins  to  be  clouded  with  a  darker  ^ 
.species  of  distress  than  mere  loss  of  wealth  could  bring  to 
his  spirit.  His  darling  grandson  is  sinking  at  a  distance 
Aom  him  under  incurable  disease.  At  home  the  misfor- 
tunes against  which  his  manhood  struggled  with  stem 
energy  were  encountered  by  his  affectionate  wife  under  the 
disadvantages  of  enfeebled  health ;  and  it  seems  but  too 
evident  that  mental  pain  and  mortification  had  a  great  share 
in  hurrying  her  ailments  to  a  fatal  end.  Nevertheless,  all 
bis  afflictions  do  not  seem  to  have  interrupted  for  more 
than  a  day  or  two  his  usual  course  of  labour.  With  rare 
exceptions  he  appears,  all  through  this  trying  period,  to 
have  finished  his  daily  task — ^thirty  printed  pages  of  Wood- 
stock— ^until  that  novel  was  completed ;  or,  if  he  paused 
in  it,  he  gave  a  similar  space  of  time  to  some  minor  pro- 
duction ;  such  as  his  paper  on  the  Life  of  Kemble.  He 
also  .corresponded  much  as  usual  (notwithstanding  all  he 
says  about  indolence  on  tiiat  score)  with  his  absent  fiiends ; 
and  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  his  duties  as  Sheriff  claimed 
many  hours  every  week.  The  picture  of  resolution  and 
industry  which  this  portion  of  his  Journal  presents,  is  cer- 
tainly as  remarkable  as  the  boldest  imagination  could  have 
conceived. 

'  I  retam  no  mors. 
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^«  Ahbots/ard,  March  1 7. — A  letter  fit>m  Lockhait.  Ifv 
wont  angmy  is  Terified; — ^the  medical  people  think  poor 
Johnnie  is  losing  strength ;  he  is  gone  with  his  mother  to 
Brighton.  Hie  bitterness  of  this  probably  impending  ca- 
lamity is  extreme.  The  child  was  almost  too  good  for  thb 
world  ; — beautiful  in  features  ;  and  though  qwiled  by  ererr 
one,  having  one  of  the  sweetest  tempers  as  well  as  the 
quickest  intellect  I  ever  saw ;  a  sense  of  homoor  qdte 
extraordinary  in  a  child,  and,  owing  to  the  general  notiee 
which  was  taken  of  him,  a  great  deal  more  informatian  than 
suited  his  years.  The  poor  dear  love  had  so  often  a  slow 
fever,  that  when  it  pressed  its  little  lips  to  mine,  I  alwavi 
foreboded  to  my  own  heart  what  all  I  fear  are  now  aware  of. 

^^  March  18. — Slept  indifierently,  and  under  the  influence 
of  Queen  Mab,  seldom  auspicious  to  me.  Dreamed  of 
reading  the  tale  of  the  Prince  of  the  Black  Marble  Islands 
to  Little  Johnnie,  extended  on  a  paralytic  chair,  and  yet 
telling  all  his  pretty  stories  about  Ha-Pi^,  as  he  csHs  bw, 
and  Chicfswood — and  waked  to  think  I  shonld  see  the  fittle 
dariing  no  more,  or  see  him  as  a  thing  that  had  betterneTer 
have  existed.  Oh  misery !  misery !  that  the  best  I  csn 
wish  for  him  is  eariy  death,  with  all  the  wretchedness  to 
his  parents  that  is  likely  to  ensue ! 

^^  March  19. — ^Jjady  S.,  the  faithful  and  true  companion 
of  my  fortunes,  good  and  bad,  for  so  many  yean,  has,  bm 
with  difficulty,  been  prevuled  on  to  see  Dr  AbercronlNe. 
and  his  opinion  is  far  from  favourable.  Her  asthmatif 
complaints  are  fast  terminating  in  hydropsy,  as  I  have  kmf 
suspected ;  yet  |he  announcement  of  the  tmth  »  over- 
whelming. They  aro  to  stay  a  little  longer  in  town  to  try 
the  effects  of  a  new  medicine.  On  Wednesday,  they  pio- 
pose  to  return  hithei^-«  new  affliction,  where  there  was 
enough  before ;  yet  her  constitution  is  so  good,  that  if  she 
will  be  guided  by  advice,  things  may  be  yet  amefiorsted. 
God  grant  it !  for  really  these  misfortunes  come  too  ckse 
upon  each  other. 
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*^  March  28. — We  bav6  now  been  in  solitude  for  some 
time — ^myself  nearly  totally  so,  excepting  at  meala.  One 
is  tempted  to  ask  himself,  knocking  at  the  door  of  his  own 
heart,  Do  yon  love  this  extreme  loneliness  ?  I  can  answer 
consdentiously,  /  do.  The  love  of  solitude  was  with  me  a 
passion  of  early  youth ;  when  in  my  teens,  I  used  *to  fly 
from  company  to  indulge  in  visions  and  airy  castles  of  my 
own,  the  disposal  of  ideal  wealth,  and  the  exercise  of  ima- 
ginary power.  This  feeling  prevailed  even  till  I  was  eigh- 
teen, when  love  and  ambition  awakening  with  other  passions, 
threw  me  more  into  society,  from  which  I  have,  however, 
at  times  withdrawn  myself,  and  have  been  always  even 
glad  to  do  so.  I  have  risen  from  a  feast  satiated ;  and 
unless  it  be  one  or  two  persons  of  very  strong  intellect,  or 
whose  spirits  and  good  humour  amuse  me,  I  wish  neither 
to  see  the  high,  the  low,  nor  the  middling  class  of  society. 
This  is  a  feeling  without  the  least  tinge  of  misanthropy, 
•  which  I  always  consider  as  a  kind  of  blasphemy  of  a  shock- 
ing description.  If  God  bears  with  the  very  worst  of  us, 
we  may  surely  endure  each  other.  If  thrown  into  society, 
I  always  have,  and  always  will  endeavour  to  bring  pleasure 
with  me,  at  least  to  shew  willingness  to  please.  But  for 
all  this,  '  I  had  rather  live  alone,*  and  I  wish  my  appoint- 
ment, so  convenient  otherwise,  did  not  require  my  going  to 
Edinburgh.  But  this  must  be,  and  in  my  little  lodging  I 
shall  be  lonely  enough. 

*^  April  1. — Ex  utto  die  disce  omnes, — Bose  at  seven  or 
sooner,  studied  and  wrote  till  breakfast,  with  Anne,  about 
a  quarter  before  ten.  Lady  Scott  seldom  able  to  rise 
till  twelve  or  one.  Then  I  write  or  study  again  till  one. 
At  that  hour  to-day  I  drove  to  Huntley  Bum,  ani^  walked 
home  by  one  of  the  hundred  and  one  pleasing  paths  which 
I  have  made  through  the  woods  I  have  planted-*now 
chatting  with  Tom  Purdie,  who  carries  my  plaid  and  speaks 
when  he  pleases,  telling  long  stories  of  hits  and  misses  in 
shooting  twenty  yean  back— nsometimes  chewing  the  cud 
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of  sweet  and  bitter  fitnc^ — and  sometimes  attending  to  llie 
hamome  of  two  curious  little  terriers  of  the  DancBe  Din- 
mont  breed,  together  with  a  noble  wolfhound  piip{i3rwyiA 
Glengarry  has  giyen  me  to  replace  Maida.  TUi  brings  ne 
down  to  the  very  moment  I  do  tell — the  rest  is  prophelac. 
I  shall  feel  drowsy  when  this  book  is  locked,  and  perii^ 
sleep  until  Dalgleish  brings  the  dinner  summons.  Then  I 
shall  have  a  chat  with  Lady  S.  and  Anne ;  some  broth  or 
soup,  a  slioe  a£  plain  meat — and  man^s  chief  business,  in 
Dr  Johnson's  estimation,  is  briefly  despatched.  Half  an 
hour  with  my  family,  and  half  an  hour's  coquetting  with  a 
cigar,  a  tumbler  of  weak  whisky  and  water,  and  a  novel 
periiaps,  lead  on  to  tea,  which  sometimes  consumes  another 
half  hour  of  chat ;  then  write  and  read  in  my  own  room 
till  ten  o'clock  at  night ;  a  little  bread,  and  then  a  gbs 
of  porter,  and  to  bed  ;  and  this,  very  rarely  varied  by  a 
visit  from  some  one,  is  the  tenor  of  my  daily  life — and  a 
veiy  pleasant  one  indeed,  were  it  not  for  apprehensioof 
about  Lady  S.  and  poor  Johnnie.  The  former  will,  I  think, 
do  well ;  for  the  latter — ^I  fear — I  fear — 

*^  April  3. — ^I  have  the  extraordinaiy  and  gratii^riiig 
news  that  Woodstock  is  sold  for  L.8228 ;  all  feady  money 
—a  matchless  sale  for  less  than  three  months'  work.'' 
[The  reader  will  understand  that,  the  novel  being  sold  for 
the  behoof  of  J.  B.  and  Co.'s  creditors,  this  sum  indodes 
the  cost  of  printing  the  first  edition,  as  well  as  pi^xr.] 
^^  If  Napoleon  does  as  well,  or  near  it,  it  will  put  the  trust 
afiairs  in  high  flourish.  Four  or  five  yean  of  leisure  and 
industry  would,  with  such  success,  amply  replace  my  hwes. 
I  have  a  curious  fimcy ;  I  will  go  set  two  or  three  aoonis, 
and  judge  by  their  success  in  growing  whether  I  shall  soe- 
ceed  in  clearing  my  way  or  not.  I  have  a  little  toothsch 
keeps  me  fix)m  working  much  to-day — bendes  I  sent  off 
copy  for  Napoleon." 

The  price  received  for  Woodstock  shews  what  eager  com- 
petition had  been  called  forth  among  the  bookseUers,  wbeo. 
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after  the  lapse  of  several  yean,  Constable's  monopoly  of 
Sir  Walter^s  novels  was  abolished  by  their  common  cala- 
mity. The  interest  excited,  not  only  in  Scotland  and 
England,  but  all  over  dviliaed  Europe,  by  the  news  of 
Soott^s  misfortunes,  must  also  have  had  its  influence  in 
quickening  this  oonmiercial  zivalry.  The  reader '  need 
hardly  be  told,  that  the  first  meeting  ci  James  Ballantyne 
k  Company's  creditors  witnessed  the  transformation,  a 
month  before  daridy  prophesied,  of  the  *^  Great  Unknown'' 
into  the  *^  Too- well-known."  Even  for  those  who  had 
long  ceased  to  entertain  any  doubt  as  to  the  main  source  at 
least  of  the  Waveriey  romances,  there  wotdd  have  been 
someihing  stirring  in  the  first  Qonfesmon  of  the  author ;  but 
it  ni  fiict  included  the  avowal,  that  he  had  stood  alone  in 
the  woik  of  creation ;  and  when  the  mighty  claim  came  in 
the  same  breath  with  the  announcement  of  personal  ruin, 
the  effect  on  the  community  ai  Edinbur^  was  elec- 
trical. It  b,  in  ray  opinion,  not  the  least  striking  feature 
in  his  Diaiy,  that  it  contains  no  allusion  (save  the 
ominous  one  of  18th  December)'  to  this  long  withheld  re- 
velation. He  notes  his  painful  anticipation  of  returning 
to  the  Pariiament-House — numstrari  digilo — as  an  insol- 
vent. It  does  not  seem  even  to  have  occurred  to  him, 
that  when  he  appeared  there  the  morning  after  his  credi- 
tors had  heard  his  confession,  there  could  not  be  many  men 
in  the  pUce  but  must  gaae  on  his  fiuniliar  features  with  a 
mixture  of  cuxiority,  admiration,  and  sympathy,  of  which  a 
heh>  in  the  moment  of  victory  might  have  been  prou^^ 
which  might  have  swelled  the  heart  of  a  martyr  as  he  was 
bound  to  the  stake.  The  universal  feeling  was,  I  believe, 
much  what  the  late  amiable  and  accomplished  Earl  of  Dud- 
ley expressed  to  Mr  Morritt  when  these  news  reached  them 
ftt  Brighton. — ''  Scott  ruined ! "  said  he,  ''  the  author  of 
Waveriey  ruined !  Good  God !  let  every  man  to  whom  he 
has  given  months  of  delight  give  him  a  sixpence,  and  he 
will  rise  to-morrow  morning  richer  than  Rothschild  I" 
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It  18  no  wonder  that  the  book,  whidi  it  was  known  hm 
had  been  writing  during  this  auu  of  distress,  sbonld  k«?e 
been  expected  with  solicitude*  Shall  we  find  him,  aafeed 
thousands,  to  have  been  master  truly  of  his  genius  in 
the  moment  of  this  ordeal  ?  Shall  we  trace  anything  oi 
his  own  experiences  in  the  construction  of  his  iniaginar7 
personages  and  evento? — ^I  know  not  how  others  inter- 
preted various  passages  in  Woodstock,  but  there  were 
not  a  few  that  carried  deep  meaning  for  such  of  Soois's 
own  fiiends  as  were  acquainted  with,  not  hk  pectmianr 
misfortune  alone,  but  the  drooping  health  of  his  wife* 
and  the  consolation  affi3rded  him  by  the  dudful  devo- 
tion of  his  daughter  Anne,  in  whose  character  and  de- 
meanour a  change  had  occurred  exactly  similar  to'  that 
painted  in  poor  Alice  Lee :  ^*  A  light  joyous  air,  with 
something  of  a  humorous  expression,  which  seemed  to  be 
looking  for  amusement,  had  Yanished  before  the  tonch  of 
afBiction,  and  a  calm  melancholy  supplied  its  place,  wkicfa 
seemed  on  the  watch  to  administer  comfort  to  others.^  In 
several  moUoes,  and  other  scraps  of  verse,  the  curious  reader 
will  find  similar  traces  of  the  facts  and  feelings  recorded  in 
the  author^s  Diary.  As  to  the  noTel  itself,  ihongh  none 
can  pretend  to  class  it  in  the  yery  highest  rank  of  his 
works,  since  we  feel  throughout  the  efiects  of  the  great 
fundamental  error,  likened  by  a  contemporaxy  critic  to 
that  of  the  writer  who  dbould  lay  his  scene  at  Bome  im- 
mediately after  the  battle  of  Philip[M9  and  introdnoe  Bmtns 
as  the  survivor  in  that  conflict,  and  Cicero  as  his  ooropaninn 
in  victory ;  yet  even  this  censor  b  forced  to  allow  that 
Woodstock  displays  certain  excellencies,  not  ezemptified  in 
all  the  author's  fictions,  and  which  attest,  more  remarkably 
tlian  any  others  could  have  done,  the  complete  self-pos- 
session of  the  mind  when  composing  it.  The  success  of 
the  book  was  great :  large  as  the  price  was,  its  publishers 
had  no  reason  to  repent  their  bax^gsin ;  and  <^  course  the 
rapid  receipt  of  sudi  a  sum  as  L.8000,  the  product  of 
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hardly  three  months^  kbour,  highly  gratified  the  body  of 
creditorB,  whose  debtor  had  devot^id  to  them  whaterer 
labour  his  health  should  henceforth  permit  him  to  perform. 

His  Diary  shews  that  he  very  soon  began  another  woric 
«if  fiction  ;  and  that  he  from  the  first  designed  the  Chro^ 
melts  o/ihe  Canongate  to  be  published  by  ]SIr  Robert  Cadell. 
That  gentleman^s  connexion  with  Constable  was,  fiK>m  cir- 
cumstances of  which  the  reader  may  have  traced  various  little 
indications,  not  likely  to  be  renewed  after  the  catastrophe 
of  their  old  copartnership.  They  were  now  endeavouring 
to  establish  themselves  in  separate  businesses ;  and  each 
was,  of  course,  eager  to  secure  the  countenance  of  Sir 
Walter.  He  did  not  hesitate  a  moment.  In  the  prudence 
at  least  of  the  senior  there  could  no  longer  be  any  confi- 
dence ;  and  CadelFs  firank  conduct  in  warning  him  against 
Constable^s  last  mad  proposal  about  a  guarantee  for 
L.20,000,  had  produced  a  strong  impression. 

The  progress  of  the  domestic  story  will  be  best  given  by 
a  few  more  vxtracts  from  the  Diary : — 

^^  April  8. — We  expect  a  raid  of  folks  to  visit  us  this 
morning,  whom  we  must  have  dined  before  our  misfortunes. 
Sato  time,  wine,  and  money,  these  misfortunes — and  so  fiir 
are  convenient  things— Besides,  there  is  a  dignity  about 
them  when  they  come  only  like  the  gout  in  its  mildest  shape, 
to  authorize  diet  and  retirement,  the  night-gown  and  the 
velvet  shoe : — when  the  one  comes  to  chalk-stones  and  you 
go  to  prison  through  the  other,  it  is  the  devil.  Or  com- 
pare the  efiects  of  Sieur  Gout  and  absolute  poverty  upon 
the  stomach — the  necessity  of  a  bottle  of  laudanum  in  the 
one  case,  the  want  of  a  morsel  of  meat  in  the  other.  Laid- 
law^s  infant,  which  died  on  Wednesday,  is  buried  to*day. 
The  people  coming  to  visit  prevent  my  going — and  I  am 
glad  of  it.  I  hate  funerals — always  did ; — there  is  such  a 
mixture  of  mummery  with  real  grief — the  actual  mourner 
perhaps  heart-broken,  and  all  the  rest  making  solemn  faces, 
and  whispering  observations  on  the  weather  and  public 
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news,  and  here  and  there  a  greedy  fellow  enjojring  tkc 
cake  and  wine.  I  saw  the  poor  child's  funeral  finom  a  dis- 
tance. Ah,  that  Distance!  What  a  magician  for  ooojnr- 
ing  up  Boenea  of  joy  or  sorrow,  smoothing  all  asperitiei, 
reconciling  all  incongmities,  veiling  all  abaurditiee,  soften- 
ing every  coarseness,  doubling  every  effect  by  the  inflntfnwi 
of  the  imagination.  A  Scottish  wedding  should  be  seen  at  a 
distance ; — ^the  gay  band  of  dancers  just  distinguiahed  amid 
the  elderly  group  of  the  spectators — ^the  glass  held  high,  and 
the  distant  cheers  as  it  is  swallowed,  should  be  only  a  akecdi, 
not  a  finished  Dutch  picture,  when  it  becomes  brutal  and 
boorish.  Scotch  psalmody,  too,  should  be  heard  from  a 
distance.  The  grunt  and  the  snivel,  and  the  whine  and 
the  scream,  should  all  be  blended  in  that  deep  and  di»- 
taut  sound,  which,  rising  and  fidling  like  the  Eolian  hai^p, 
may  have  some  title  to  be  called  the  praise  of  one*8  Maker. 
Even  so  the  distant  funeral :  the  few  mourners  on  hone- 
back,  with  their  plaids  wrapt  around  them — the  fioher 
heading  the  procession  as  they  enter  the  river,  and  pcunting 
out  the  ford  by  which  his  darling  is  to  be  carried  on  the 
last  long  road — ^none  of  the  subordinate  figures  in  diaoofd 
with  the  general  tone  of  the  incident,  but  seeming  just  ac» 
cessions,  and  no  more ;  this  is  afiecting. 

**  AprU  24. — Constable  is  sorely  broken  down. 

*  Poor  fool  and  knave,  I  have  one  part  in  my  heart 
That^s  Borry  yet  for  thee.' 

His  'conduct  has  not  been  what  I  deserved  at  his  hand ;  bat 
I  believe  that,  walking  blindfold  himself,  he  misled  me 
without  malice  prepense.  It  is  best  to  think  so  at  least 
until  the  contrary  be  demonstrated.  To  nourish  angxy 
passions  against  a  man  whom  I  really  liked,  would  be  to 
lay  a  blister  on  my  own  heart. 

**  May  6. — ^The  same  scene  of  hopeless  (almost)  and 
unavailing  anxiety.  Still  welcoming  me  with  a  smile,  and 
assertmg  she  is  better.     I  fear  the  disease  is  too  deeply 
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entwined  with  the  principles  of  life.  I  am  a  tolerable  Stoic, 
but  preach  to  myself  in  vain. 

*  Are  tbeae  thingSf  then,  necessities  ? 
Then  let  us  meet  them  like  necessities.* 

**  May  11.  Charlotte  was  unable  to  take  leave  of  me, 
being  in  a  sound  sleep,  after  a  yeey  indifferent  night.  Per- 
haps it  was  as  well.  Emotion  might  have  hurt  her  ;  and 
nothing  I  could  have  expressed  would  have  been  worth 
the  lisk.  I  have  foreseen,  for  two  years  and  more,  that 
this  menaced  eyent  could  not  be  far  distant.  I  have 
seen  plainly,  within  the  last  two  months,  that  recoveiy  was 
hopeless.  And  yet  to  part  with  the  companion  of  twenty* 
nine  years,  when  so  very  ill — that  I  did  not,  could  not 
foresee.  It  withers  my  heart  to  think  of  it,  and  to  recol- 
lect that  I  can  hardly  hope  again  to  seek  confidence  and 
counsel  from  that  ear  to  which  all  might  be  safely  con- 
fided." 

His  niece  Miss  Anne  Scott  (daughter  of  Thomas)  had 
kindly  arrived  before  he  was  thus  forced  to  quit  the  scene, 
and  repair  alone  to  his  new  lodgings  in  Edinburgh : — 
*•  Diary — Mrs  BrovnCs  Lodgings^  North  St  David  Street, 
— May  14. — ^A  fair  good-morrow  to  you,  Mr  Sun,  who 
are  shining  so  brightly  on  these  dull  walla.  Methinks 
you  look  as  if  you  were  looking  as  bright  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tweed ;  but  look  where  you  will.  Sir  Sun,  you  look 
upon  sorrow  and  suflering. — ^EPogg  was  here  yesterday  in 
danger,  firom  having  obtained  an  accommodation  of  L.  100 
from  James  Ballantyne,  which  he  is  now  obliged  to  repay. 
I  am  unable  to  help  the  poor  fellow,  being  oblige4  to  bor- 
row myself.  But  I  long  ago  remonstrated  against  the 
transaction  at  all,  and  gave  him  L.50  out  of  my  pocket  to 
avoid  grantmg  the  accommodation, — but  it  did  no  good. 

^*  May  15. — Received  the  melancholy  intelligence  that 
all  is  over  at  Abbotsford. 

AhbatM/ordi  May  16. — She  died  at  nine  in  the  mom-       < 
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ing,  after  bdng  Teiy  ill  for  two  days — eaey  at  last.  I  ar« 
rived  here  late  last  night.  Anne  is  wortt  out,  and  has  had 
hysterics,  which  returned  on  my  arrival.  Her  broJun 
accents  were  like  those  of  a  child — ^the  language  as  well  ai 
the  tones  broken,  bat  in  the  most  gentle  voice  of  snbmi*- 
sion.  '  Poor  mamma — ^never  return  again — gone  for  em 
— a  better  place.'  Then,  when  she  came  to  hersd^  die 
spoke  with  sense,  freedom,  and  strength  of  mind,  tiU  ha 
weakness  returned.  It  would  have  been  inezprevibly  bwt- 
ing  to  me  as  a  stranger— what  was  it  then  to  the  father 
and  the  husband  ?  For  myself,  I  scarce  know  how  I  feA 
— ^sometimes  as  firm  as  the  Bass  Rock,  sometimes  as  weak 
as  the  water  that  breaks  on  it.  I  am  as' alert  at  fhinlmif 
and  deciding  as  I  ever  was  in  my  life.  Yet,  when  I  oon- 
trast  what  this  place  now  is,  with  what  it  has  been  not  loo^ 
since,  I  think  my  heart  will  break.  Lonely,  aged,  depmeJ 
of  my  family — all  but  poor  Anne ;  an  impoverished,  sn 
embarrassed  man,  deprived  of  the  sharer  of  my  thoughts 
and  counsels,  who  could  always  talk  down  my  aense  of  the 
calamitous  apprehensions  which  break  the  heart  that  mvA 
bear  them  alone. — Even  her  foibles  were  of  service  to  me, 
by  giving  me  things  to  think  of  beyond  my  weary  sd^rv* 
flections. 

**  I  have  seen  her.  The  figure  I  beheld  is,  and  is  not. 
my  Charlotte — my  thirty  years'  companion.  Tliere  is  the 
same  symmetry  of  form,  though  those  limbs  are  rigid  which 
were  once  so  gracefully  elastic — but  that  yellow  masque, 
with  pinched  features,  which  seems  to  mock  life  rather  tfaia 
emulate  it,-— can  it  be  the  fiice  that  was  once  so  fiill  of 
lively  expression  ?  I  will  not  look  on  it  again.  Anne 
thinks  her  little  changed,  because  the  latest  idea  she  had 
formed  of  her  mother  is  as  she  appeared  under  drramstaii* 
ces  of  extreme  pain — mine  go  back  to  a  period  of  compa- 
rative ease.  If  I  write  long  in  this  way,  I  shall  write  down 
my  resolution,  which  I  should  rather  write  up  if  I  couM. 
I  wonder  how  I  shall  do  with  the  lai^  portion  of  thou^tts 
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which  were  hers  for  thirty  yenre.  I  eiupect  they  will  be 
hen  yet,  for  a  long  time  at  least.  But  I  will  not  blaze 
cambric  and  crape  in  the  public* eye  like  a  disconsolate 
widower,  that  mo0t  affected  of  all  characters. 

^^  May  18.— Another  day,  and  a  bright  one  to  the  ex- 
ternal world,  again  opens  on  us ;  the  air  soil;,  and  the 
flowers  smiling,  and  the  leaves  glittering.  They  cannot 
refresh  her  to  whom  mild  weather  was  a  natural  enjoy* 
ment.  Cerements  of  lead  and  of  wood  already  hold  her — 
cold  earth  must  have  her  soon.  But  it  is  not  my  Char- 
lottes—it is  not  the  bride  of  my  youth,  the  mother  of  my 
children,  that  will  be  laid  among  the  ruins  of  Dryburgh, 
whidi  we  have  so  often  visited  in  gaiety  and  pastime  — No ! 
no !  She  is  sentient  and  oonsdous  of  my  emotions  some- 
where— somehow  :  where  we  cannot  tell ;  how  we  cannot 
tell ;  yet  would  I  not  at  this  moment  renounce  the  myste- 
rious yet  certain  hope  that  I  shall  see  her  in  a  better 
world,  for  all  that  this  world  can  give  me.  The  necessity 
of  this  separation — ^that  necessity  which  rendered  it  even  a 
relief,— that  and  patience  must  be  my  comfort.  I  do  not 
experience  those  paroxysms  of  grief  which  others  do  on  the 
same  occasion.  I  can  exert  m}'se1f,  and  speak  even  cheer- 
folly  with  the  poor  girls.  But  alone,  or  if  anything 
tonches  me, — ^the  choking  sensation.  I  have  been  to  her 
room  :  there  was  no  voice  in  it — no  stirring ;  the  pressure 
of  the  coffin  was  visible  on  the  bed,  but  it  had  been  re- 
moved elsewhere ;  all  was  neat,  as  she  loved  it,  but  all 
was  calm<^-calm  as  death.  I  remembered  the  last  sight  of 
her :  she  raised  herself  in  bed,  and  tried  to  turn  her  eyes 
after  me,  and  said,  with  a  sort  of  smile,  *  Tou  all  have 
such  melancholy  faces.*  These  were  the  last  words  I  ever 
heard  her  utter,  and  I  hurried  away,  for  she  did  not  seem 
qnite  conscious  of  what  she  said  ;  when  I  returned,  imme- 
diately departing,  she  was  in  a  deep  sleep.  It  is  deeper 
now.     This  was  but  seven  days  since. 

*^  11iey,/uie  arranging  the  chamber  of  death — that  wliich 
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If  as  long  the  apartment  of  connubial  happine«,  and  of 
whose  arrangements  (better  than  in  ridier  houses)  die  wis 
so  proud.  They  are  treading  fast  and  thick.  For  veeb 
you  could  have  heard  a  foot-fall.     Oh,  my  God ! 

*^  May  19. — ^Anne,  poor  love,  is  ill  with  her  exertioos 
and  agitation— cannot  walk — and  is  still  hysterical,  tboii|^ 
less  so.  We  speak  freely  of  her  whom  we  hare  lost,  and 
mix  her  name  with  our  ordinary  oonTenation.  Hiis  u 
the  rule  of  nature.  All  primitiTe  people  apeak  of  their 
dead,  and  I  think  virtuously  and  wisely.  The  idea  of 
blotting  the  names  of  those  who  are  gone  out  of  the 
language  and  fiuniliar  discourse  of  those  to  whom  the}' 
were  dearest,  is  one  of  the  rules  of  ultra-dvilisation, 
which  in  so  many  instances  strangle  natural  feeling  br 
way  of  avoiding  a  painful  sensati(m.  The  Highlanden 
speak  of  their  dead  children  as  freely  as  of  their  living 
members — how  poor  Colin  or  Robert  would  have  acted 
in  such  or  such  a  situation.  It  is  a  generous  and  maslr 
tone  of  feeling  ;  and  so  fiir  as  it  may  be  adopted  without 
afiectaiion  or  contradicting  the  general  halnts  of  socieqr, 
I  reckon  on  observing  it. 

''  May  20. — ^To-night,  I  trust,  will  bring  Charies  or 
Lockhart,  or  both.  Sophia*s  baby  was  christened  on 
Sunday  1 4th  May,  at  Brighton,  by  the  name  of  Walter 
Scott.  May  Grod  give  him  life  and  health  to  wear  it  witk 
credit  to  himself  and  those  belonging  to  him !  Mehuiehol^ 
to  think  that  the  next  moniing  after  this  ceremony  de- 
prived him  of  so  near  a  relation  ! 

May  22. — Jjockhaxt  doubtful  if  Sophia's  health  will  kt 
him  be  here.  Charles  arrived  last  nighty  mudi  ajfeded, 
of  course.  Anne  had  a  return  of  her  ftinting-fits  on 
seeing  him,  and  again  upon  seeing  Mr  Ramsay,*  the  ^- 
tleman  who  performs  the  service.  I  heard  him  do  so  witb 
the  utmost  propriety  for  my  late  friend,  Lady  Alranler,' 

^  The  Rev.  £.  B.  Ramsay,  now  Dean  of  Edinbaiigli. 
'  Lady  Ahraol^  died  at  Edmbsrgh,  in  Januaiy  182ft. 
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the  arnmgemeot  of  whose  funeral  derolved  npon  me. 
How  little  I  could  gue»  when,  where,  and  with  respect  to 
whom,  I  should  next  hear  those  solemn  words.  Well,  I  am 
not  apt' to  shrink  from  that  which  is  mj  dutj,  merely  be- 
cause it  is  punful ;  but  I  wish  this  day  over.  A  kind  of 
ciond  of  stupidity  hangs  about  me,  as  if  all  were  unreal 
that  men  seem  to  be  doiag  and  talking  about 

^^  May  23. — ^About  an  hour  before  the  mournful  cere- 
oMmy  of  yesterday,  Walter  arrived,  having  travelled  express 
fiom  Ireland  on  receiving  the  news.  He  was  much,  af- 
fected, poor  fellow,— «nd  no  wonder.  Poor  Charlotte 
nufsed  him,  and  perhaps  for  that  reason  she  was  over 
partial  to  him.  The  whole  scene  floats  as  a  sort  of  dream 
befiyre  me — the  beautiful  day,  the  grey  ruins  covered  and 
hidden  among  clouds  of  foliage  and  flourish,  where  the 
grave,  even  in  the  lap  of  beauty,  lay  lurking,  and  gaped 
for  its  prey.  Hien  the  grave  looks,  the  hasty  important 
bustle  of  men  with  spades  and  mattocks— the  train  of 
carriages— ihe  coffin  containing  the  creature  that  was  so 
long  the  dearest  on  earth  to  me,  and  whom  I  was  to  con- 
sign to  the  very  spot  which  in  pleasure-parties  we  so 
frequently  visited.  It  seems  still  as  if  this  could  not  be 
really  so.  But  it  is  so— and  duty  to  God  and  to  my 
children  must  teach  me  patience.  Poor  Anne  has  had 
longer  fits  smoe  our  anival  from  Dryburgh  than  before, 
but  yesterday  was  the  crisis.  She  desired  to  hear  prayers 
read  by  Mr  Ramsay,  who  performed  the  duty  in  the  most 
solemn  manner.  But  her  strength  could  not  carry  it 
through.     She  fainted  before  the  service  was  concluded. 

**  May  24.— iSIept  wretchedly,  or  rather  waked  wretch- 
edly all  night,  and  was  veiy  sick  and  bilious  in  consequence, 
and  scarce  able  to  hold  up  my  head  with  pain.  A  walk, 
however,  with  my  sons,  did  me  a  deal  of  good  ; — ^indeed 
their  society  is  the  greatest  support  the  world  can  afford 
me.  Their  ideas  of  everything  are  so  just  and  honourable, 
kind  towards  their  asters,  and  affectionate  to  me,  that  I 
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most  be  grateful  to  €rod  for  sparing  them  to  me,  end  coa- 
tinne  to  battle  with  the  world  for  their  sakes,  if  not  fir 
my  own. 

^^May  25. — I  had  sound  sleep  to-night,  and  inked 
with  little  or  nothing  of  the  strange  dreamy  feeling  which 
had  made  me  for  some  days  feel  like  one  bewildered  in  a 
country  where  mist  or  snow  has  disguised  those  features  of 
the  landscape  which  are  best  known  to  him — ^Iliis  eTeiiin<r 
Waiter  left  us,  being  anxious  to  return  to  his  wife  as  well 
as  to  his  regiment. 

^^  May  26. — A  rough  morning  makes  me  think  of  St 
George^s  Channel,  which  Walter  must  cross  to-night  or  to- 
morrow to  get  to  Athlone.  His  absence  is  a  great  blmk 
in  our  circle,  especially  I  think  to  his  sister  Anne,  to  whma 
he  shews  invariably  much  kindness.  But  indeed  iJiey  do 
so  without  exception  each  towards  the  other ;  and  in  wctl 
or  wo  have  shewn  themselves  a  family  of  love.  I  wiD  go 
to  town  on  Monday  and  resume  my  labours.  Being  now 
of  a  grave  nature,  they  cannot  go  agdnst  the  general  tem- 
per of  my  feelings,  and  in  other  respects  the  exeilioD.  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  will  do  me  good ;  besides  I  mot 
reestablish  my  fortune  for  the  sake  of  the  children,  and  of 
my  own  character.  I  have  not  leisure  to  indulge  the  dis- 
abling and  discouraging  thoughts  that  press  on  me.  Were 
nn  enemy  coming  upon  my  house,  would  I  not  do  my  best 
to  fight,  although  oppressed  in  spirits  ?  and  shall  a  similar 
despondency  prevent  me  firom  mentid  exerdon  ?  It  shall 
not,  by  fiteaven  !  This  day  and  to-morrow  I  give  to  the 
currency  of  the  ideas  which  have  of  late  occupied  my  mind, 
and  with  Monday  they  shall  be  mingled  at  least  with  other 
thoughts  and  cares. — 

**  Ahbotsford,  Saturday,  June  17. — Left  Edinbin^gh  to- 
day, after  Parliament-House.  My  two  girls  met  me  at 
Torsonoe,  which  was  a  pleasant  surprise,  and  we  retoned 
in  the  sociable  altogether.  Found  eveiything  right  and 
well  at  Abbotsford  under  the  new  regime.     I  again  took 
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poBsession  of  the  family  bed-room,  and  my  widowed  conch. 
This  was  a  acre  trial,  but  it  was  neceflsary  not  to  blink  such 
a  resolution.  Indeed,  I  did  not  like  to  haTe  it  thought 
that  there  is  any  way  in  which  I  can  be  beaten. 

^^  September  12. — ^I  begin  to  fear  Nap.  will  swell  to 
seven  volumes. — ^As  I  slept  for  a  few  minutes  in  my  chair, 
to  which  I  am  more  addicted  than  I  could  wish,  I  heard, 
as  I  thought,  my  poor  wife  call  me  by  the  famih'ar  name 
of  fondness  which  she  gave  me.  My  recollections  on 
waking  were  melancholy  enough.     These  be 

'    'The  airy  tongues  that  syllable  men's  names.* 

**  September  13. — ^Wrote  my  task  in  the  morning,  and 

thereafter  had  a  letter  from  the  sage  Privy-counsellor . 

He  proposes  to  me  that  I  shall  propose  to  the of , 

and  ofieis  his  own  right  honourable  intervention  to  bring 
so  beautiful  a  business  to  bear.  I  am  struck  dumb — ab- 
solutely mute  and  speechless — and  how  to  prevent  him 
making  me  fiurther  a  fool  is  not  easy,  for  he  has  left  me  no 
time  to  assure  him  of  the  absurdity  of  what  he  proposes  ; 
and  if  he  should  ever  hint  at  such  a  piece  of  d— d  imper- 
tinence, what  must  the  lady  think  of  my  conceit  or  of  my 
feelings  1  I  will  write  to  his  present  quarters,  however,  that 
he  may,  if  possible,  have  warning  not  to  continue  this 
absurdity."  * 

Lady  Scott  had  not  been  quite  four  months  dead,  and 
the  entry  of  the  preceding  day  shews  how  extremely  ill- 
timed  was  this  conmiunication,  from  a  gentleman  with 
whom  Sir  Walter  had  never  had  any  intimacy.  Nor  will  the 
next  entiy  that  I  extract  diminish  this  impression.  In  Oc- 
tober he  resolved  to  make  a  journey  to  London  and  Paris, 
in  both  which  capitals  he  had  reason  to  expect  important 
material  would  be  submitted  to  him  as  the  biographer  of 

'  This  WIS  not  the  only  proposition  of  the  kind  that  reached  him 
daring  his  widowhood.  In  the  present  esse  there  wss  very  high 
aak  ssd  an  ample  fortune.  2  g 
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Napoleoii.  M  staitiiig  he  wiitet: — *^  Ocio 
We  sra  ingeniaiis  Mtf-tormeaton.  Thn  joon 
Me  Bore  tbui  anythiiig  of  the  land  in  my 
wife^s  figure  eeeas  to  flU&d  before  aie,  ind  I 
in  my  een — 'Soott,  do  not  go.'  It  half  fin| 
Sm^ge  tkrobbing  at  my  hegxt,  and  a  dis| 
beirarjrnck.  Itisjiattiie  effect  of  lo  many  feel 
bad  beanhdled  asleep  fay  the  nnifbnnky  of  n 
wbkb  awaken  on  any  new  subject  of  agitation. 
Cbariotte ! !  I  cannot  daub  it  fiotber.  I  get  b 
arranging  my  papers  too.  I  will  go  out  for  ha 
God  relieve  me !  '*  . 

R^  expedi^n  was  a  very  seasonable  i«Hei 
be  ^appointed  as  to  its  direct  object.  By  the 
EaH  Bathnrst,  Colonial  Secretary  of  State,  and 
secretaries,  Mr  Wihnot  Horton  and  Mr  Robert 
were  all  attached  friends  of  bis)  be  bad  access  t 
published  documents  presenred  in  Downing  ^ 
copious  extracts  were  prepared  under  bis  direct 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  good  enough  to  giTe  \ 
commentary  of  bis  own  on  the  Russian  cani 
many  hours  of  confidential  oonTeisation  respe 
parts  of  Bnonaparte*s  nulitary  history.  At  Pi 
treated  with  equal  kindness  by  Mairiial  Macd 
whom  he  had  become  acquainted  a  few  years  hi 
the  Manhal  visited  his  paternal  kindred  in 
among  others.  Sir  Walter*s  constant  frien 
McDonald  Buchanan.  In  both  cities  be  was  re 
the  most  marked,  attention.  The  deep  and 
sympathy  with  which  his  misfortunes,  and  gaDani 
under  them,  had  been  regarded  by  all  dasscs 
home  and  abroad,  was  brought  home  to  his  pen 
way  not  to  be  mistaken.  ilnaUy,  be  had  the 
of  settling  bis  son  Chariest  destb^ :  the  King 
mdertakittg  that  as  soon  aa  he  had  gradmted 
he  should  be  launched  in  the  d^lomatao  senrie 
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confine  mysdf  to  a  "very  few  extracts  from  the  Diary—- 
whidi  win  illufltnite,  among  other  things,  the  range  of  his 
society  on  this  oocasioa. 

**  Wimdsar,  October  20. — Commanded  down  to  pass  a  day 
at  Windsor.  The  Lodge  in  the  Forest,  though  ridicnled  hy 
connoisseurs,  seems  to  be  no  bad  specimen  of  a  royal  re- 
tirement, and  is  deligfatliiUy  situated.  A  kind  of  cottage, 
too  hirge  perhi^  for  the  styie,  but  yet  so  managed  that 
in  the  walks  you  only  see  parts  of  it  at  once,  and  these 
well  composed  and  groufmig  with  the  immense  trees.  His 
Miyesty  reodred  me  with  the  same  mixture  of  kindness 
and  courtesy  which  has  always  distinguished  his  conduct 
towards  me.  There  was  no  company  besides  the  royal  re- 
tinue— ^Lady  Con)'ngham — ^her  daughter — and  two  or 
three  other  ladies.  After  we  left  table,  there  was  excel- 
lent music  by  the  royal  band,  who  lay  ambushed  in  a 
gieen-house  acyoining  the  apartment.  The  King  made  me 
sit  beside  him,  and  talk  a  great  deal — too  much  perhap»— 
for  he  has  the  art  of  raiang  one^s  spirits,  and  ™^mg  you 
forget  the  retenue  which  is  prudent  everywhere,  especially 
at  court.  But  he  converses  himself  with  so  much  ease  and 
elegance,  that  you  lose  thoughts  of  the  prince  in  admiring 
the  well-bred  and  accomplished  gentleman.  He  is  in  many 
respects  the  model  of  a  British  Monarch — has  little  indi- 
oation  to  try  experiments  on  government  otherwise  than 
through  his  Ikfinisters-Hnncerely,  I  believe,  desires  the 
good  of  his  subjects — is  kind  towards  the  distressed,  and 
noves  and  speaks  *  every  inch  a  king.*  I  am  sure  such  a 
man  is  fitter  fiir  us  than  one  who  would  long  to  head 
armies,  or  be  perpetually  intermeddling  with  la  gramtk 
poUtkpu,  A  sort  of  reserve,  which  creeps  on  him  daily, 
and  prevents  his  going  to  places  of  public  resort,  is  a  dis- 
advantage, and  prevents  his  bemg  so  generally  popular  as 
ia  eaniestly  to  be  desired.  This,  I  think,  was  much  in^ 
creased  by  the  behaviour  of  the  rabble  in  the  brutal  in- 
sanity of  the  Queen's  trial,  when  John  Bull,  meaning  the 
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belt  in  the  worid,  nude  sodi  a  beasUj  figure. — I 
Oloftfr  21.— Walked  in  the  morning  with  Sir 
Knighton,  and  had  much  confidential  chat,  not 
here  set  down,  in  esse  of  accidents.  Retwued  ; 
dinner  at  Lodchart's,  and  then  honied  away  to  s 
Dan  Tenys  theatre,  called  the  AdelphL  The 
dreadful,  and  Anne  so  unwell  that  she  was  < 
be  carried  into  Terry's  house, — a  cnrioos  d% 
larger  than  a  squirrel's  cage,  which  he  has  cu 
sqneexe  out  of  the  vacant  space  of  the  theatre,  i 
is  aooesable  by  a  most  complicated  combinatioi 
cases  and  small  passages.  There  we  had  nune  g 
and  oysters  after  the  play.** 

Sir  Walter  returned  from  Paris  about  the  nu< 
ensuing  month-— and  his  progress  from  Lone] 
wards  is  indicated  in  the  following  entries  :— 
ywmber  21. — Breakfiisted  with  Charies  in 
bers  at  Brazen-noee,  where  he  had  eTer3rthinr; 
How  pleasant  it  is  for  a  fiither  to  sit  at  his  chi 
It  is  like  the  aged  man  reclining  under  the 
the  oak  which  he  has  planted.     My  poor  plai 
itorms  to  .undergo,  but  were  this  expedition 
to  no  more  than  his  entrance  into   life  und 
auspices,  I  should  consider  the  toil  and  the  e: 
l^estowed. — Nov,    23.    Slept  at  Macdeafield. 
eame  in  between  ten  and  eloTen,  the  people 
Qxniessed  surprise  at  our  traveOing  so  late,  as 
()]gti«88  of  the  manufacturers  has  rendered  no 
lower  dasses  desperately  outrageous. — Nov.  \ 
fasted  at  Manchester ; — pressed  on — and  by  di 
tion  reached  Kendal  to  sleep ;   thus  getting 
region  of  the  stem,  sulloi,  unwashed  artificers, 
see  lounging  sulkily  along  the  streets  in  LAzicasl 
justice  is  leqmting,  and  will  yet  farther  requite 
have  blown  up  this  country  into  a  state  of  w 
opulence,  at  the  expense  of  the  health  and  m. 
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lower  cbflses. — Ahbottford^  November  26. — ^Naturally  ro- 
fleeted  how  much  expense  has  increased  since  I  first  trailed. 
MjT  unole^s  servant,  during  the  jaunts  we  m«4e  together 
while  I  was  a  boy,  used  to  have  his  option  of  a  shilling  per 
diem  for  board  wages,  and  usually  preferred  it  to  having  his 
charges  borne.-  A  servant  now-a-days,  to  be  comfortable 
on  the  road,  should  have  4s.  or  48.  6d.  board  wages,  which 
before  1790  would  have  maintained  his  master.  But  if 
this  be  pitiful,  it  is  still  more  so  to  find  the  alteration  in 
my  own  temper.  When  young,  on  returning  firom  such  a 
trip  as  I  have  just  had,  my  mind  would  have  loved  to  dwell 
on  all  I  had  seen  that  was  rich  and  rare,  or  have  been 
placing,  periiaps,  in  order,  the  various  additions  with  which 
I  had  supplied  my  stock  of  information — and  now,  like  a 
stupid  boy  blundering  over  an  arithmetical  question  half 
obliterated  on  his  slate,  I  go  stumbling  on  upon  the  audit 
of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  Well,-— the  skirmish  has 
cost  me  L.200.     I  wished  for  information — and  I  have 

had  to  pay  for  it.** 

On  proceeding  to  Edinburgh  to  resume  his  official  du- 
ties. Sir  Walter  established  himself  in  a  furnished  house  in 
Walker  Street,  it  being  impossible  for  him  to  leave  his 
daughter  alone  in  the  country,  and  the  aspect  of  his  affiun 
being  so  much  ameliorated  that  he  did  not  think  it  neces- 
•ary  to  carry  the  young  lady  to  such  a  place  as  Mrs  Brown^s 
lodgings.  During  the  six  ensuing  months,  however,  he  led 
much  the  same  life  of  toil  and  seclusion  finom  company  which 
that  of  Abbotsford  had  been  during  the  precedmg  autumn 
— ^ery  rarely  dining  abroad,  except  with  one  or  two  inti- 
mate friends,  enfamUle — still  more  rarely  receiving  even 
A  single  guest  at  home :  all  the  while,  in  fiust,  he  sufiered 
great  pain  (enough  to  have  disturbed  efiectually  any  other 
tnan^s  labours,  whether  official  or  literary)  fit>m  successive 
attacks  of  rheumatism,  which  seems  to  have  been  fixed  on 
bina  by  the  wet  sheets  of  one  of  his  French  inns  ;  and  his 
Diary  contains,  besides,  various  indications  that  his  oonstio 
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tntion  was  already  afaakmg  nnder  the  fadgae  to 
had  aatjeetod  it.  Formerly,  however  grbat  the 
of  work  he  pot  tlnovgh  his  hands,  his  eveungi  we 
always  reserved  for  the  fight  reading  of  aa  elbow* 
the  enjoyment  of  his  frmily  and  friends,  l^ow  fa 
to  grudge  every  miaate  that  was  not  spent  at 
The  fittle  that  he  read  of  new  books,  or  lor  met 
ment,  was  done  by  snatches  in  the  coune  of  b 
and  to  waflc,  i^en  he  oonld  waik  at  all,  to  the  F 
House,  and  back  again,  through  the  Prince's  St 
dens,  was  his  ondy  exercise  and  his  only  relaxaUoi 
ailment,  of  whatever  sort,  ended  in  aggravating 
ness;  and,  perhaps,  the  severest  test  his  philo 
oosntered  was  the  feeling  of  bodily  helplttsness 
week  to  week  crept  upon  him.  The  winter,  to 
wofse,  was  a  very  cold  and  stormy  one.  The  gro^ 
g^shnesB  of  his  blood  shewed  itself  in  chilblains,  n 
the  feet  but  the  fingers,  and  his  handwriting  bec< 
and  more  cramped  and  confused. 

He  spent  a  few  days  at  Abbotsford  at  Chris 
several  weeks  during  the  spring  vacation ;  but  th 
Saturday  ezcunions  were  now  out  of  the  questi 
no  other  reason,  on  account  of  the  quantity 
which  he  most  have  by  him  while  working  at  his 
He  says  cm  the  8(Hh  of  December—'^  Wrote  ht 
day  of  an  eventfiil  year  ;  much  evil — and  aome 
especially  the  courage  to  endure  what  ]f  ortune  m 
out  becoming  a  pipe  for  her  fingers.  It  is  not  tl 
of  the  year ;  but  to-morrow  being  Sunday,  we 
festival  to-day.  The  Fergvssons  came,  and  wi 
usual  appGanoes  of  mirth  and  good  cheer.  Yet 
like  the  chariot-wheels  of  Pharaoh  in  the  Bed  Se 
heavily. — It  must  be  allowed  that  the  regular 
of  annual  festivals  among  the  same  individuals  1 
advances,  something  in  it  that  is  melaocholy. 
like  the  survivorB  of  some  perilous  ei^iedition^ 
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aid  weakened  oanelveB,  and  looking  throngh  diminislied 
nakB  to  think  of  those  who  are'  no  note.  Or  thejr  are 
Iflra  the  feasts  of  the  Caribs,  in  whidi  they  held  that  the 
pale  and  q>eechless  phantoms  of  the  deceased  appeared 
and  Bungled  with  the  living.  Yet  where  shall  we  fly  firom 
Tain  repiniqg  ?— or  why  should  we  give  up  the  comfort  of 
seeing  oar  friends,  because  they  can  no  longer  be  to  us,  or 
we  to  them,  what  we  once  were  to  each  other  ?'^ 

On  again  quitting  Tweedside  after  the  spring  holidays 
(1827),  the  Diary  has: — **  I  never  coM  help  admiring  the 
concatenation  between  Ahithopers  setting  his  house  in  order 
and  hanging  hlmsdf.^  The  one  seems  to  follow  the  other 
as  a  matter  of  course.  But  what  fiightens  and  disgusts 
me  IB  those  fearfol  letters  from  those  iriio  have  been  long 
dead,  to  those  who  Unger  on  their  wayfare  through  the 
valley  of  tean.  Those  fine  lines  of  Spencer  came  into  my 
head — 

''  The  shade  of  yonthftil  Hope  b  there. 

That  lingered  long,  and  ktest  died ; 
Ambition  all  dissolved  to  air, 

With  phantom  Honours  by  his  side. 
What  empty  ahtdowa  glimmer  nigh  ? 

They  once  were  Friendship,  Trnth,  and  Love  I 
Oh  !  die  to  thought,  to  memory  die, 

Sinee  lifeless  to  my  heart  ye  prove.*** 

Ay,  and  can  I  foiget  the  author — the  frightfol  moral  of  his 
own  vision?  What  is  this  world? — a  dream  within  a 
dream :  as  we  grow  older,  each  step  is  an  awakening.  The 
youth  awakes,  as  he  thinks,  from  diildhood — the  fhll- 
^rown  man  despises  the  pursuits  of  youth  as  visionary — 
the  old  man  looks  on  manhood  as  a  feveriA  dream.  The 
^TBve  the  last  sleep  ?  Ko ;  it  is  the  h»t  and  foaal  awak- 
ening. 

*^  JSdikburgh^  May  15. — It  is  impossible  not  to  compare 

'  Sd  Samne],  zvit.  23. 

*  •*  Poems  by  the  kte  Honourable  W.  R.  Spencer,"  p.  4fi. 
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ihia  return  to  Edinburgh  with  others  in  more  hippy 
But  we  should  rather  recollect  under  what  diatreas  of  sund 
I  took  up  my  lodgings  in  Mrs  Brown^s  last  summer.— 
Went  to  Court  and  resumed  old  habits.     Heard  the  trae 

history  of .^     Imagination  renders  us  liable  to  be  the 

victims  of  occasional  low  spirits.  All  belonging  to  thii 
gifted,  as  it  'is  called,  but  oitea  unhappy  class,  must  have 
felt,  that  but  for  the  dictates  of  religion,  pr  the  natural  re* 
coil  of  the  mind  from  the  idea  of  dissolution,  there  have 
been  times  when  they  would  have  been  willing  to  throw 
away  life  as  a  child  does  a  broken  toy.  I  am  sure  I  know 
one  who  has  often  felt  so.  O  God  I  what  are  we? — 
Lords  of  nature  ? — Why,  a  tile  drops  from  a  house-lop, 
which  an  elephant  would  not  feel  more  than  the  fiH  of  a 
sheet  of  paste-board,  and  there  lies  his  lordship.  Or  sone- 
thing  of  inconcdyably  minute  ongin — ^the  preamre  of  a 
bone,  <or  the  inflammation  of  a  particle  of  the  brain — takes 
place,  and  the  emblem  of  the  Deity  destroy  himself  or 
some  one  else.  We  hold  our  health  and  our  reaaon  on 
terms  slighter  than  one  would  desire,  were  it  in  their  choice, 
to  hold  an  Irish  cabin.*' 

These  are  melancholy  entries.  Most  of  thoae  from 
which  they  have  been  selected  begin  with  R.  for  Rheuma- 
tism, or  R.  R.  for  Rheumatism  redoubled,  and  then  marilL 
the  number  of  leaves  sent  to  Ballantyne — the  proof-sheets 
corrected  for  press— or  the  calculations  on  which  he  rel«> 
tantly  made  up  his  mind  to  extend  the  Life  of  BuonaparW 
from  six  to  seven,  from  seven  to  eight,  and  finally  from 
eight  to  nine  thick  and  closely-printed  volumes. 

During  the  early  months  of  1827,  howevQr«  he  executed 
various  minor  tracts  also :  for  the  Quarterly  Review,  an 
article  on  *^  Mackenzie's  Life  and  Works  of  John  Home, 
author  of  Douglas,"  which  is,  in  fiict,  a  rich  du^vter  of 

^  Sir  Walter  had  this  morning  heard  of  the  anioide  of  a  aan  of 
warm  imagination,  to  whom,  at  an  earlier  period,  he  was  mnch 
attached. 
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Soott'B  own  early  reminisoences,  and  gives  many  interesting 
sketches  of  the  literary  society  of  Scotland  in  the  age  of 
which  Mackenzie  was  the  last  honoured  relic ; — and  for  the 
Foreign  Quarterly  RevieW)  then  newly  started  under  the 
editorship  of  Mr  B.  P.  iGriUies,  an  ingenious  and  elaborate 
paper  on  the  writings  of  the  German  novelist  Hoffinan. 
TUs  article,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  was  a  behefibcdon  to 
Mr  GiUies,  whose  pecuniary  affiurs  rendered  such  assistanoe 
very  desirable.     Scott^s  generosity  in  this  matter — ^for  it 
was  ezacdy  giving  a  poor  brother  author  L.lOO  at  the 
expense  of  considerable  time  and  drudgery  to  himself — ^I 
thhik  it  necessaiy  to  menlion  ;  the  date  of  the  exertion  re- 
quires it  of  me.     But  such,  in  fiu;t,  had  been  in  number- 
less instances  his  method  of  serving  literary  persons  who 
had  little  or  no  daim  on  him,  except  that  they  were  of 
that  dass.     I  have  not  conceived  it  delicate  to  specify 
many  things  of  this  kind ;  but  I  am  at  liHerty  to  state,  that 
when  he  wrote  his  first  article  for  the  Encyclopsodia  Supple- 
ment, and  the  editor  of  that  work,  Mr  Macvey  Napier  (a 
'Whig  in  politics,  and  with  whom  he  had  hardly  any  per- 
sonal acquaintance),  brought  him  L.100  as  his  remunera- 
tion, Sir  Walter  said— *' Now  tell  me  fiwikly,  if  I  don*t 
take  this  money,  does  it  go  into  your  pocket  or  your  pub- 
lisher's ?  for  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  accept  a  penny  of  it 
firom  a  literary  brother."     Mr  Ni4>ier  assured  him  that  the 
arrangements  of  the  work  were  such,  that  the  editor  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  fbnd  destined  for  contributions. 
Soott  then  pocketed  his  due,  with  the  observation,  that 
''  he  had  trees  to  plant,  and  no  consdenoe  as  to  the  purse 
of  his  fiit  firiend** — to  wit,  Constable. 

At  this  period,  the  Edinburgh  Diary  very  sddom  men- 
tions anything  that  could  be  called  a  dinner-party.  Skene 
he  often  styles  ^*  his  good  Samaritan  :*'  he  was  now  the  usual 
comfMnion  of  whatever  walks  he  was  willing  or  able  to  in- 
dulge in.  He  and  his  daughter  partook  generally  once  in 
erexj  week  the  &mily  meal  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Skene ;  and 
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tfaey  did  tihe  fike  oocanoaally  iriih  a  few  other  ol< 
ckieflj  those  of  the  Clerk's  tible.  When  an  < 
oocon,  H  ia  easy  to  aee  that  the  scene  ot  social  g 
donfaiy,  gratelbl  fron  ita  rarity.  Thus  one  e&tay, 
to  a  puty  at  Mr  J.  A.  Mtmay's,*  isys — *^  mel 
Coekbam,  BviherftDd,  aad  others  of  that  fil 
pfeaaaat — capital  good  cheer  and  ezoollent  win 
laugh  and  fim.  I  do  not  know  how  k  is,  but  w 
oat  wkh  a  party  of  ray  Opposition  fiiends,  t\ 
often  merrier  than  when  with  our  own  set  Is  i 
diey  are  dererer?  Jeffrey  and  Han7  Cockbui 
be  sore  Tery  eztraor£nary  men ;  yet  it  is  not 
that  entirely.  I  believe  both  parties  meet  witii 
ing  of  something  like  novelty — ^we  have  not  wot 
jesti  in  daily  contact.  Hiere  is  also  a  dispootioi 
oecsrioos  to  be  oomteoos,  and  of  oourse  to  be 
Another  evening,  spent  in  Rose  Court,  seems 
given  him  especial  ddight.  He  8ay»^^*  I  wTx>ti 
dressing  time,  when  I  went  to  Will  Clerk's  to  dii 
a  bachelor,  and  keeping  a  small  establishment,  hi 
do  these  things  often,  bat  they  are  praportionall 
when  they  come  round.  He  had  tnisted  %  Ad 
gpeak  his  dinner,  who  did  it  con  amore,  so  we  hac 
cheer,  and  the  wines  were  various  and  o^iital. 
fore  hinted,  it  is  not  every  day  that  M'Nab  t 
horseback,*  and  so  our  landSord  had  a  little  of  tl 
tods  that  tiie  party  ahonld  go  off  well,  vrhicb  Ls 
tering  to  the  gnests.  We  had  a  very  pleasan 
The  Chief-CommiaBioner  vras  there,  Admiral  Ad 
l^lunray,  Tom  Thomson,  &c.  &c., — 1^  Adam  pi 

'  Afterwsrds  Lord  Advocate,  and  now  a  Judge  of  t 
SenoD,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Murray. 

.'  That  siogular  personage,  the  late  M*Nab  of  that  il 
]ii«  ahaoet  entirely  in  a  district  where  a  boat  was  th< 
Teyaace.  I  sospeet,  however,  that  there  b  an  alias 
pirticBlar  anecdote  whieh  I  have  not  reoovered. 
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iBg  at  the  headf  ami  duiciiig  what  he  calk  his  merry* 
andrada  in  great  style.  In  short,  we  really  laughed,  and 
real  laughter  is  a  thing  as  rare  as  real  tears.  I  must  say, 
too,  there  was  a  Aear4— a  kindly  feeling  prerailed  orer  the 
parfy.  Can  London  give  such  a  dinner  ? — it  may,  but  I 
nerer  saw  one — they  are  too  cold  and  critical  to  be  easily 

pleased. ^I  hope  the  Bannatyne  Clnb  will  be  really 

useful  and  creditable.  Thomson  is  superintending  a  capital 
edition  of  Sir  James  Melville^s  Memoirs.  It  is  braye  to 
see  how  he  wags  his  Scots  tongue,  and  what  a  difierence 
there  is  in  the  form  and  firmness  of  the  language,  com- 
pared to  the  mincing  English  edition  in  which'  he  has 
hitherto  been  alone  known.*^ 

No  wonder  that  it  should  be  a  sweet  relief  firom  Buona- 
parte and  Blucher  to  see  M^Nab  on  horsd>ack,  and  Sir 
Adam  Fergusson  in  his  merry-andrada  exaltation,  and 
langh  over  old  Scotch  stories  with  the  Chief-Commissioner, 
and  hear  Mr  Thomas  Thomson  report  progress  as  to  the 
doings  of  the  Bannatyne  Club.  But  I  apprehend  every 
reader  will  see  that  Sir  Walter  was  misled  by  his  own 
modesty,  when  he  doubted  whether  London  oould  afford 
symposia  of  the  same  sort.  He  forgets  that  he  had  never 
mixed  in  the  society  of  London  except  in  the  capacity  of 
a  stranger,  a  rare  visitor,  the  unrivalled  literary  marvel  of 
the  tim^  and  that  every  party  at  which  he  dined  was  got 
np  eiqnressly  on  his  account,  and  constituted,  whoever  might 
be  the  landlord,  on  the  natural  principle  of  bringing  toge- 
ther as  many  as  the  table  could  hold — to  see  and  hear  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  Henoe,  if  he  dined  with  a  Minister  of  State, 
he  was  likely  to  find  himself  seated  with  half  the  Cabinet — 
if  with  a  Bishop,  half  the  Bench  had  been  cdlected.  As 
a  matter  of  course,  every  man  was  snxious  to  gratify  on  so 
rare  an  occasion,  as  many  as  he  could  of  those  who,  in  case 
they  were  uninvited,  would  be  likely  to  reproach  him  for 
the  omission.  The  result  was  a  crowding  together  of  too 
many  rival  eminences ;  and  he  very  seldom,  indeed,  wit- 
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nened  the  delightful  Yesult  so  constantly  produoed  in  Lon- 
don by  tbe  intermingling  of  distinguished  persons  of  ▼■rioai 
classes,  full  of  facts  and  views  new  to  each  other — and 
neither  chilled  nor  perplexed  by  the  pemidoua  and  de- 
grading trickery  of  lionizing.  But  besides,  it  was  nn&ir  to 
institute  any  comparison  between  the  society  of  oompaistiT» 
strangers  and  that  of  old  friends  dear  from  boyhood.  He 
could  not  have  his  Clerks  and  Ferguasons  both  in  Edb* 
burgh  and  in  London.  Enough,  however,  of  commentary 
on  a  very  plain  text. 

That  season  was  further  enlivened  by  one  public  dinner, 
and  this,  though  very  briefly  noticed  in  Scott^s  Biaiy,  oc- 
cupied a  large  space  in  public  attention  at  the  time,  and,  I 
believe  I  may  add,  several  columns  in  eveiy  newspaper  in 
Europe.  His  good  friend  William  Murray,  manager  of 
the  Edinburgh  Theatre,  invited  him  to  preside  at  the  fiisl 
festival  of  a  charitable  fund  for  decayed  performers.  He 
agreed,  and  on  Friday  the  23d  February  took  the  dtsir. 
being  supported  by  the  Earl  of  Fife,  Lord  Meadowbank, 
Sir  John  Hope  of  Pinkie,  Admiral  Adam,  Robert  Dandas 
of  Amiston,  Peter  Robertson,,  and  many  other  penoaal 
friends.  Lord  Meadowbank  had  come  on  short  notice,  and 
was  asked  abruptly  on  his  arrival  to  take  a  toast  which  had 
been  destined  for  a  noble  person  who  had  not  been  aUe  to 
appear.  He  knew  that  this  was  the  first  public  dinner  at 
which  the  object  of  the  toast  had  appeared  sbioe  his  mis- 
fortunes, and  taking  him  ande  in  the  anteroom,  asked  him 
whether  he  would  now  consider  it  indelicate  to  hazard  a 
distinct  reference  to  the  parentage  of  the  Waverley  Nbveb. 
Sir  Walter  smiled,  and  said,  ^*  Do  just  as  you  like— only 
don^t  say  much  about  so  old  a  story." — Li  the  course  of  the 
evening  the  Judge  rose  accordingly,  and  said — 

*'  I  would  beg  leave  to  propose  a  toast — the  health  of  one  of  the 
Patrons.  The  clouds  have  been  dispeUed — the  darknea  vitAk 
has  been  cleared  away — and  the  Great  Unknown — the  miutrel  of 
our  native  land — the  mighty  magician  who  has  rolled  bidt  the 
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eumnt  of  time,  and  oo^Jnrad  up  before  ogr  liTiog  aeneei  the  men 
and  the  mennen  of  dayi  which  have  long  paoMd  awsj,  etands  re- 
realed  to  the  ejea  asd  the  hearta  of  his  affectionate  and  adorning 
couitrymen.  We  owe  to  him,  as  a  people,  a  large  and  heavy 
debt  of  gratitude.  He  it  ia  who  has  opened  to  foreigners  the  grand 
and  characteristio  beauties  of  our  oountrj ;— 4t  is  to  him  that  we 
owe  that  our  gallant  ancestors  and  illostrions  patriots  have  obtain- 
ed a  fiime  no  longer  confined  to  the  bomidaries  of  a  reinote  and 
oomparatf vehf  obsevre  eonntrj— he  it  is  who  has  conferred  a  new 
repatation  on  onr  national  character,  and  beatowed  on  Scotland  an 
imperishable  name,  were  it  only  bj  her  baring  given  birth  to  him- 
sdt    I  propose  the  health  of  Sir  Walter  Scott" 

Long  before  Lord  Meadowbank  ceased  speaking,  the  com- 
pany had  got  upon  chairs  and  tables,  and  the  storm  of 
applanse  that  ensued  was  deafening.  When  they  recovered 
from  the  first  fever,  Sir  Walter  spoke  as  follows  : — 

"I  certainly  did  not   think,   in  coming  here  to-day,  that  I 

should  haveihe  task  of  acknowledging  before  800  gentlemen,  a 

secret  which,  considering  that  it  was  oommnnicated  to  more  than 

twenty  people,  has  been  remarkably  well  kept.    I  am  now  at  the 

bar  of  my  coantxy,  and  may  be  understood  to  be  on  trial  before 

Lord  Meadowbank  as  an  offender ;  and  so  quietly  did  all  who  were 

airt  andptart  conduct  themselves,  that  I  am  sure  that,  were  the 

panel  now  to  stand  on  his  defence,  every  impartial  jury  would 

bring  in  a  verdict  of  Not  Proven,     I  am  willing,  however,  to 

plead  gmttif — nor  shall  I  detain  the  Ck>urt  by  a  long  explanation 

why  my  confession  has  been  so  long  deferred.    Perhaps  caprice 

might  have  a  considerable  share  in  the  matter.    I  have  now  to 

say,  however,  that  the  merits  of  these  wo^  if  they  had  any,  and 

their  faults,  are  all  entirely  imputable  to  myselt    Like  another 

Scottish  criminal  of  more  consequence,  one  Macbeth, 

*  I  MB  Afraid  to  think  wh*t  I  1i*t«  doMt 
Look  ont  ofAla  I  dan  not.*^ 

— I  have  thus  hr  unbosomed  myseli^  and  I  know  that  my  con- 
fession will  be  reported  to  the  pubhc  I  rnean^  then,  seriously  to 
atate,  that  when  I  say  I  am  the  author,  I  mean  the  total  and  un- 
dxTided  author.  With  the  exception  of  quotations,  there  is  not  a 
•ingle  word  that  was  not  derived  irom  myself^  or  suggested  in  the 
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Tm  wil  ailov  m%  fnihm  to  «7,  vilk  Pro 
flat  hm  fiUcd  my  Mili,  and  to  osra  one  i 
«f  tht  ttBlbor  4)1  thoM  nofrtk.  I  woul< 
to  ths  Imlrii  of  «MB  w1k>  hM  representad 
if  wUch  I  had  otdMToaied  to  gire  tt 
wgk  m  track  aad  liniBiw  fer  wUeb  I  may  ««H  be  g 
Wf  ksfv  to  prapon  dm  beiJtli  «fmy  fnend  fiaiUe  Nioi 
■■d  I  im  MK,  Art  wh»  tha  avlhor  of  Warariey  am 
dnika  to  Nieol  Jarvia,  it  will  ba  neeiTod  with  the  joi 
to  afcidb  tkaft  gaailamaa  kaa  ah9;^ja  baao  aaeaatomed.- 
yaa  viH  tokaeare  timtoa  dm  ptaaaat  oaeaaion  it  ahal 
M— •!— (NS  V     (Long  and  Tdienient  appianaa.) 

IfrHACKAT.— '•MyteMeMnea!    Mywortliy&tliei 
aaaU  Mvcr  bva  baEarad  Uiat  Ida  aoa  would  haa  si 
miM  pud  to  ^1  by  Aa  Otaat  UnknowB !  *« 
StaWAunSooR.— '*11ia  Small  Known  now,  \ 

The  ntder  may,  periupi,  expect  tbat  I  ahou 
to  wumut  the  '^  npwarda  of  twenty  person 
Waller  aOnded  to  on  tlua  otcmiob  m  lumn£ 
the  sevet  of  ^  Waverlej  Novels,  preTic 
feraMe,  to  tiM  calaatropke  of  1826. 
aore  tliat  I  can  give  the  templete 
in  adfition  to  inunediate  memben  of  the  aat 
fttoihr — (inchMfing  bis  moth^  and  his  brother  1 
tkoe  wcfe  Constable,  Cadell,  the  two  Ballant] 
pcnotts  cnployed  in  the  printing-office,  name 
MK}oikindale  and  Daniel  Bobertsoo— Mr  I 
Lakflaw,  Mr  IVain,  andMr  G.  H.  Goidon— Chj 
of  Bocctoncb,  Ladf  Loniaa  Stoart,  Lord  Mont 
and  Lndy  Polwsrth,  Lord  Kinnedder,  Sir  Adam  ] 
Mr  MoKiitt,  Mr  and  Mn  Skene,  Mr  William  ( 
Bote,  Mr  Hay  Donaldson,  MrTliomas  l^ortreed^ 
Ibchardson,  and  Mr  Thomas  Mo<N!e. 

We  now  reach  tfie  completion  of  that  severe 
Z«/e  of  XapoUon :  and  following  instantly,  the  c 
of  the  dunning  Talts  of  a  Qrandfaiher, 
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^^  Diary. — Jime  6. — Pfooft.     ParliameDt  Hoaae  tiil 
two.     Commenoed  the  character  of  Buonaparte.      To- 
morrow being  a  TeindHlaj,  I  may  hope  to  get  it  finiaheil.— 
June  10. — ^Bose  with  the  odd  coBscioDsnefls  of  being  fira^e 
oi  my  daily  task.     I  have  heard  that  the  fish-women  go 
to  church  of  a  Sunday  with  their  creels  new  washed,  and 
a  few  stones  in  them  for  ballast,  just  because  they  cannot 
walk  steadily  without  their  usual  load.     I  feel  something 
like  them,  and  rather  inclined  to  take  up  some  light  task, 
than  to  be  altogether  idle*     I  have  my  proof-sheets,  to  be 
sure;  but  what  are  these  to  a  whole  day  ?     Agoodthougfat 
came  in  my  head  to  write  Stories  for  little  Johnnie  Lock- 
hart,  from  the  History  of  Scotland,  like  those  taken  finom 
the  History  of  England.     But  I  will  not  write  mine  quite 
so  simply  as  Croker  has  done.'     I  am  persuaded  both  ehil- 
dren  and  the  lower  class  of  readers  hate  books  which  aro 
written  ddvm  to  their  capacity,  and  love  those  that  aro 
composed  more  for  their  elders  and  betters.     I  will  make, 
if  possible,  a  book  that  a  child  shall  understand,  yet  a  man 
win  feel  some  temptation  to  peruse  should  he  chance  to 
take  it  up.     It  will  require,  however,  a  simplicity  of  style 
not  quite  my  own.     The  grand  and  interesting  consists  in 
ideas,  not  in  words.    *A  clever  thing  of  this  kind  might 
have  a  race." 

I  recaved,  some  years  ago,  from  a  very  modest  and  in- 
telligent young  man,  the  late  Mr  Robert  Hogg  (a  nephew 
of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd),  empbyed  in  1827  as  a  reader 
In  BaUantyne's  printmg-offioe,  a  letter  from  which  I  must 
give  an  extract : — **  Having  been  fi)r  a  few  days  employed 

'  The  foDowing  note  scooin|Mmied  a  copy  of  the  Fint  Seriei  of 
the  Tales  of  s  Uraodlather : — 

"  To  the  Bight  Hon,  J.  W.  Croker. 

'*  My  Deer  Croker, — I  have  been  stealinff  from  yon,  and  as  it 
•eems  the  iashioB  to  eonpoond  folony,  I  tend  yon  a  Mmple  of  the 

ewag^  by  way  of  stopping  your  mouth AHrays  years, 

W.goorr.* 
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hj  St  Walter  Soott,  iriien  he  was  finiriiing  hia  life  of 
Buon^MUte,  to  copy  papers  connected  widi  thai  woik,  and 
to  write  oocaaionaUy  to  his  dictation,  it  may  perhi^  be  in 
mj  power  to  mention  some  drcomstanoes  rdatiTe  to  Sr 
Walter's  halnts  of  composition,  which  oonld  not  faU  under 
the  obserration  of  anj  one  except  a  person  in  the  same 
sitnatioii  with  myaeif.  When  I  waited  opon  him  to  bein- 
Ibimed  of  the  bosineaB  in  which  he  needed  my  aswi^snrp. 
he  aahed  me  to  attend  him  the  next  morning  at  six  o'- 
dodL  I  was  pnnctnal,  and  found  Sir  Walter  afaesdr 
bosy  writing.  He  appointed  m j  tasks,  and  again  sat  down 
at  his  own  desk.  We  continued  to  write  dozing  the  re- 
golar  work  hoars  tall  six  o'dock  in  the  evening,  widumt  in- 
terroption,  except  to  take  breakfast  and  dinner,  wbidi 
were  seired  in  tiie  room  beade  ns,  so  that  no  time  wm 
lost.  I  had  no  notion  it  was  possible  for  any  man  to  oa- 
dergo  the  fikdgne  of  composition  for  so  long  a  time  at  onoe, 
and  Sir  Walter  acknowledged  he  did  not  nsoally  subject 
himsdf  to  so  mnch  exertion,  though  it  seemed  to  be  onl^ 
the  manual  part  of  the  operation  that  oocaavoned  lum  aay 
incouTenienoe.  Once  or  twice  he  desired  me  to  reiieTt 
him,  and  dictated  while  I  wrote.  I  nave  performed  the 
same  serrice  te  several  other  persons^  most  of  whom  walked 
up  and  down  the  apartment  while  excc^tating  what  was  to 
be  committed  to  writing ;  they  sometimes  stopt,  too,  and, 
like  those  who  foil  in  a  leap  and  return  upon  their  coune 
to  take  the  advantage  of  another  race,  endeavoured  to  fait 
upon  something  additional  by  perusing  over  my  shoolder 
what  was  already  set  down, — ^mending  a  phrase,  periiaps, 
or  recasting  a  sentence,  till  they  should  reoorer  theirwind. 
None  of  these  aids  were  neoessair  to  Sir  Walter:  Iw 
thoughts  flowed  easily  and  felicitously,  without  any  diffi* 
colty  to  lay  hold  of  them,  or  to  find  appropriate  language : 
which  was  evident  by  the  absence  of  all  solicitnde  (mttna 
cogitandi)  firom  his  countenance.     He  sat  in  his  chair,  from 
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trhidi  he  rose  now  and  then,  took  a  yolome  firom  the  book- 
eaae,  consulted  it,  and  restored  it  to  the  shelf — all  without 
intennisBion  in  the  current  of  ideas,  which  continued  to  be 
delivered  with  no  less  readiness  than  if  his  mind  had  been 
wfaoU/  occupied  with  the  words  he  was  uttering.  It  soon 
became  apparent  to  me,  however,  that  he  was  canying  on 
two  distinct  trains  of  thought,  one  of  which  was  already 
arranged,  and  in  the  act  of  being  spoken,  while  at  the  sante 
time  he  was  in  advance  considering  what  was  afterwards  to 
oe  said.  This  I  discovered  by  his  sometimes  introducing  a 
word  which  was  wholly  out  of  plaoe-^enterfotneti  instead  d 
denied^  for  example, — ^bnt  which  I  presently  found  to  be- 
long to  the  next  sentence,  perhaps  four  or  five  lines  fiurther 
on,  which  he  had  been  preparing  at  the  very  moment  that 
he  gave  me  the  words  of  the  one  that  preceded  it.  Ex- 
temporaneous orators  of  course,  and  no  doubt  many  writers, 
think  as  rapidly  as  was  done  by  Sir  Walter ;  but  the  mind 
is  wholly  occupied  vrith  what  the  lips  are  uttering  or  the 
pen  is  tracing.  I  do  not  remember  any  other  instance  in 
which  it  could  be  said  that  two  threads  were  kept  hold  oi 
at  once — connected  with  eadi  other  indeed,  but  grasped  at 
difierent  points.^* 

The  lAfi  of  Buonaparte^  then,  was  at  last  published 
about  the  middle  of  June  1827.  IVo  years  had  elapsed 
since  Scott  began  it ;  but,  by  a  carefid  comparison  of  dates, 
I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that,  his  expeditions  to 
Ireland  and  Paris,  and  the  composition  of  novels  and 
critical  miicellanies,  bdng  duly  allowed  ibr,  the  historical 
task  occupied  hardly  more  than  twelve  months.  The  book 
was  closely  printed ;  in  fiict,  if  it  had  been  printed  on  the 
original  model  of  his  novels,  the  life  of  Buonaparte  wonld 
have  £31ed  firom  thirteen  to  fourteen  volomes :  the  woi^  ti 
one  twelvemonth — done  in  the  midst  of  pain,  sorrow,  and 

in. 

The  general  curiosity  with  which  it  was  expected,  and 

2t 
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the  satisfacdon  with  which  high  and  candid  rainda  penaed 
it,  cannot  be  better  described  than  in  the  words  of  the 
author's  DKwt  illustrions  literaiy  oontempoTarj. 

**  Walter  Soott/'  says  Goethe,  **  passed  his  chSdhood  among  the 
stirring  scenes  of  the  American  War,  and  was  a  700th  of  serca- 
teen  or  eighteen  when  the  French  Serolntion  hrohe  oot.  Kov 
well  advanced  in  the  fifties,  haring  all  along  been  fiiTonnUy 
plaoed  for  observation,  he  proposes  to  kj  before  as  hm  views  sad 
reoolleotions  of  the  important  events  throni^  whiA  he  has  IivedL 
The  richest,  the  easiest,  the  most  celebrated  sanator  of  the  eea- 
ttujf  undertakes  to  write  the  histoty  of  his  own  time. 

"  What  expectations  the  amioanoement  of  sach  a  work  nose 
have  excited  in  me,  will  be  understood  by  any  one  who  reaiea^ 
hers  that  I,  twenty  years  older  than  Scott,  conversed  with  I^u)& 
in  the  twentieth  year  of  my  age,  and  with  Napoleon  himself  in  t2ie 
sixtieth. 

**  Through  that  long  series  of  years,  coming  more  or  less  nto 
contact  with  the  great  doings  of  the  world,  I  fiuled  not  to  dunk 
seriously  on  what  was  passing  around  me,  and,  after  my  ewn 
fashion,  to  connect  so  many  eztraordinaiy  mutations  into  some- 
thing like  arrangement  and  interdependence. 

**  What  could  now  be  more  delightful  to  nw,  than  leisorely  and 
6a]mly  to  sit  down  and  listen  to  the  discourse  of  such  a  msn,  whils 
dearly,  truly,  and  with  all  the  skill  of  a  great  artist,  he  recaSs  to 
me  the  incidents  on  which  through  life  I  have  meditated,  and  the 
influence  of  which  is  stiU  duly  in  operation?*' — Kumsi  asi 
Altherthum, 

The  lofty  impartiality  with  which  Soott  treats  the  peraoosl 
character  of  Buonaparte,  was  of  course  sure  to  make  sU 
ultra-politicians  both  at  home  and  abroad  condemn  his 
representation  ;  and  an  equally  general  and  better  fbnnded 
exception  was  taken  to  the  lavish  imagery  of  his  historical 
style.  He  despised  the  former  olamonr — to  the  latter  he 
bowed  sulnnissive.  He  could  not,  whatever  character  he 
might  wish  to  assume,  cease  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  of 
poets.  Metaphorical  illustrations,  which  men  bora  with 
prose  in  their  souls  hunt  for  painfully,  and  find  only  to 
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murder,  were  to  him  the  natural  and  neoeBsaiy  offipring 
and  playthings  of  erer-teenung  fancy.  He  conld  not  write 
a  note  to  his  printer — ^he  conhl  not  speak  to  himself  in  his 
Diary — ^without  introducing  them.  Few  will  say  that  his 
historical  style  is,  on  the  whole,  excellent — ^none  that  it 
is  perfect ;  but  it  is  completely  unaffected,  and  therefore 
excites  nothing  of  the  unpleasant  feeling  with  which  we 
consider  the  elaborate  artifices  of  a  far  greater  historian — 
the  greatest  that  our  literature  can  boast — Gibbon.  The 
rapidity  of  the  execution  infers  many  inaccuracies  as  to 
minor  matters  of  fiu^ ;  but  it  is  nerertheless  true  that  no  in- 
accuracy affecting  the  character  of  the  book  as  a  fiiir  record 
of  great  events,  has  to  this  hour  been  detected  by  the  male- 
▼olent  ingenuity  of  Jacobin  or  Buonapartist.  Even  the  most 
hostile  examiners  were  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  the  gi- 
gantic career  of  their  idol  had  been  traced,  in  its  leading  fea- 
tures, with  wonderful  truth  and  spirit.  No  civilian,  it  was 
univenally  admitted,  had  ever  before  described  modem  battles 
and  campaigns  "vrith  any  approach  to  his  daring  and  com- 
prehensive felicity.  The  public,  ever  unwilling  to  concede 
a  new  spedes  of  honour  to  a  name  already  covered  with 
distinction,  listened  eagerly  for  a  while  to  the  indignant 
reclamations  of  nobodies,  whose  share  in  mighty  transactions 
had  been  omitted,  or  slightly  misrepresented;  but,  ere 
long,  all  these  pompous  rectifications  were  summed  up^ 
and  found  to  constitute  nothing  but  a  contemptible  monu- 
ment of  self-deluding  vanity.  The  work,  devoured  at  first 
with  breathless  delight,  had  a  shade  thrown  over  it  for  a 
time  by  the  pertinadoua  blustering  of  these  angry  Lilli- 
putians ;  but  it  has  now  emerged,  slowly  and  surely,  firom 
the  mist  of  suspicion— and  few,  whose  opinions  deserve 
much  attention,  hesitate  to  avow  their  conviction  that, 
whoever  may  be  the  Polybius  of  the  modem  Hannibal, 
posterity  will  recognise  his  livy  in  Scott 

Woodstock,  as  we  have  seen,  placed  upwards  of  L.8000 
m  the  hands  of  Sir  Walter's  crecUtors.     The  Napoleon 
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(first  end  aeooud  editions)  produced  fiyr  them  a  ram  whicb 
it  even  now  atartles  me  to  mention, — ^L.  18,000.  Am  by 
the  time  the  historical  woric  was  pabliahed,  nearljr  hdtf  </ 
the  First  Series  of  Chronicles  of  the  Ganongate  had  beea 
written,  it  is  obyions  that  the  amount  to  whidi  Scott's  lite- 
rary industry,  from  the  dose  of  1825,  to  the  lOthof  Jmie 
1827,  had  diminished  his  debt,  cannot  be  stated  at  ksi 
than  L.28,000.  Had  health  been  spared  him,  how  soon 
must  he  hare  freed  himself  from  all  his  encumbranocs! 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Death  of  Constable — Controvenj  with  Gourgaod — Excunion  to 
Durham — Publication  of  the  Chrooides  of  the  Canongate  and 
Tales  of  a  Grandfather — ^Religions  Discourses — Fair  Maid  of 
Perth — Anne  of  Geierstein — Threatening  of  Apoplexy — ^Death 
of  Thomas  Purdie.— 1827-1829. 

Mt  wife  And  I  spent  the  munmer  of  1827,  partly  at  a 
■ea-bathing  i^ace  near  Edinburgh,  and  partly  in  Rox" 
binrgluhire.  The  arnTal  of  his  daughter  and  her  chfldven 
at  Portobello  was  a  source  of  constant  refreshment  to  Soott 
during  June ;  for  erezy  other  day  he  came  down  and  dmed 
there,  and  strolled  about  afterwards  on  the^beach ;  thns 
intetmpting,  beneficially  for  hia  health,  and  I  donbt  not 
for  the  result  of  his  labours  also,  the  new  custom  of  regular 
night-work,  or,  as  he  called  it,  of  serving  double-tides. 
When  the  Court  released  him,  and  he  returned  to  Abbots- 
fovd,  his  fiunily  did  what  they  could  to  keep  hun  to  his 
ancient  eyening  habits ;  but  nothing  was  so  usefol  as  the 
praaence  of  his  invalid  grandson.  The  poor  child  was  at 
this  time  so  far  restored  as  to  be  able  to  sit  his  pony  again; 
and  Sir  Walter,  who  had,  as  the  reader  has  obaenred,  oon- 
oeiTed,  the  very  day  he  finished  N^x^eon,  the  notion  of 
putting  together  a  series  of  Tales  on  the  histoiy  of  Scot- 
land, somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Mr  Groker^s  on  that  of 
Sn^and,  rode  daily  among  the  woods  with  his  **  Hugh 
littlejohn,*^  and  told  the  story,  and  ascertained  that  it  suited 
the  comprehension  of  boyhood,  before  he  reduced  it  to 
writing.  Sibyl  Grey  had  been  dismissed  in  oonsequenoe  ot 
the  aeoident  at  the  Catrail ;  and  he  had  now  stooped  his 
pride  to  a  sober,  steady  creature,  of  Tery  humble  blood ; 
dm,  with  bUck  mane  and  legs ;  by  name  Douce  DanBi 
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ahas  the  Covenanter.  This,  the  hist  of  his  steeds,  h?  the 
way,  had  been  previously  in  the  possession  of  a  joUj  old 
laird  near  Peebles,  and  acquired  a  distingnisbed  reputa- 
tion by  its  skill  in  cairying  him  home  sa&ly  when  drunk. 
Douce  Davie,  on  such  occaaons,  accommodated  himself 
to  the  swerving  balance  of  his  rider  with  such  moe  dkn 
crimination,  that  on  the  laird^s  death  the  countiy  people 
expected  a  vigorous  competition  for  the  sagacious  animal ; 
but  the  dub-companions  of  the  defunct  stood  off  to  a  man 
when  it  was  understood  that  the  Sheriff  coveted  the  sue- 
cession. 

The  Chronicles  of  the  Canpngate  proceeded  pari  patta 
with  these  historical  tales ;  and  both  works  were  published 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  He  also  superintended,  at  the 
same  time,  the  first  collection  of  his  Prose  MM^ftil^w^^  in 
six  volumes  8vo. — ^several  articles  bemg  remodelled  and 
extended  to  adapt  them  for  a  more  permanent  sotrt  of  ex- 
istence than  had  been  originally  thought  of.  MoreoverY 
he  penned  that  autumn  his  beantifnl  and  instructive  Artide 
on  the  Planting  of  Waste  Lands,  which  is  indeed  no  odier 
than  a  precious  chapter  of  his  autobiography.  What 
he  wrote  of  new  matter  between  June  and  December,  fiDs 
from  five  to  six  volumes  in  the  late  unifonn  edition  of  his 
works ;  but  all  this  was  light  and  easy  after  the  perilous 
drudgery  of  the  preceding  eighteen  months. 

On  the  22d  of  July,  his  Diary  notes  the  death  of  Mr 
Constable: — *^This  might  have  been  a  moat  important 
thing  to  me  if  it  had  happened  some  years  ago,  and  I 
should  then  have  lamented  it  much.  He  has  lived  to  do 
me  some  injury ;  yet,  excepting  the  last  L.5000, 1  tUi^ 
most  unintentionally.  He  was  a  prince  of  bookselkn. 
Constable  was  a  violent  tempered  man  with  thoee  ha  dared 
use  freedom  with.  He  was  eaaly  overawed  by  people  of 
consequence ;  but,  as  nsual^  took  it  out  of  those  whom 
poverty  made  subservient  to  him.  Tet  he  was  goDenms^ 
and  fiur  firom  bad-hearted : — ^in  person  good-lookiRg,  hvfc 
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weary  corpulent  latterly ;  a  large  feeder,  and  de^  drinker, 
till  his  health  became  weak.  He  died  of  water  in  the 
chest,  which  the  natural  strength  of  his  constttution  set  long 
at  defiance.  I  ha^e  no  great  reaMm  to  regret  him ;  yet  I 
do.     if  he  dedlived  me,  he  also  deoeired  lumself.** 

Constable's  qpirit  had  been  effectually  broken  by  hif 
downfall.  To  stoop  firom  being  primus  absque  secundo 
among  the  Edmbnrgh  booksellers,  to  be  the  occupant  of 
an  obscure  closet  of  a  shop,  without  capital,  without  credit, 
all  his  nughty  undertakings  abandoned  or  gone  into  other 
hands,  exeept  indeed  his  MisceOaay,  which  he  had  now  no 
resources  for  pushing  on  in  the  ftshion  he  once  contem* 
plated, — this  reverse  was  too  much  for  that  proud  hearts 
He  no  longer  opposed  a  determined  mind  to  the  ailments 
of  the  body,  and  sunk  on  the  2  let  of  this  month,  having, 
as  I  am  told,  looked,  long  ere  he  took  to  his  bed,  at  least 
ten  yean  older  than  he  was.  He  died  in  his  64th  year ; 
but  into  that  space  he  had  crowded  vastly  more  than  the 
usual  average  o(  seal  and  energy,  of  hilarity  and  triumph, 
and  perhaps  of  anxiety  and  misery. 

Of  the  lOih  of  August — ^when  the  news  of  Mr  Canning's 
death  readied  Abbotsford — and  the  day  ibUowing,  are 
these  entries :  *^  The  death  of  the  Premier  is  announced-^ 
late  George  Canning — the  witty,  the  accomplished,  the 
ambitious ; — he  who  had  toiled  thirty  years,  and  involved 
faimsdf  in  the  most  harassing  discussions,  to  attain  this 
dixzy  height ;  he  who  had  held  it  for  three  months  of  in- 
trigue and  obloquy-— and  now  a  heap  of  dust,  and  that  is 
all.— -No  man  possessed  a  gayer  and  more  playful  wit  in 
society ;  no  ^e,  rince  Pitt's  time,  had  more  commanding 
sarcasm  in  debate ;  in  the  House  of  Commons  he  was  the 
terror  of  that  species  of  orators  called  the  Telpers.  His 
lash  fetched  away  both  skin  and  flesh,  and  would  have 
penetrated  the  hide  of  a  rhinoceros.  In  his  conduct  as  a 
statesman  he  had  a  great  fiuilt :  he  lent  himself  too  wiDingly 
lo  intrigue.     The  last  composition  with  the  Whigs  wss  a 
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Bociifioe  of  principle  on  both  ndes.  To  me  Cflmimg 
alwajB  personally  most  kind.  My  nenreB  havB  for  then 
two  or  three  laat  days  been  soeoeptibie  of  aa  acute  ezdie- 
ment  from  the  slightest  canses ;  the  beaaty  of  the  evemng, 
the  sighing  of  the  summer  breeae,  bring  tJSb  tean  into  ny 
eyes  not  unpleasantly.  But  I  most  take  exerase,  and 
case-harden  myself.  Than  is  no  nse  in  enoouraging  ^hese 
moods  of  the  mind.*' 

He  receiTed  about  this  time  a  -visit  from  Mr  J.  L. 
Adolphna.;  who  had  not  seen  him  since  1824 — and  sftys : — 

^''  Calamity  had  borne  heavily  upon  Sir  Walter  in  tbs 
interval ;  but  the  painful  and  anxious  feeling  with  which 
a  friend  is  approached  for  the  first  time  under  aodh  cir> 
cumstances,  gave  way  at  once  to  the  unassomed  serenity  of 
his  nuuiner.  There  were  some  signs  of  age  about  ham 
which  the  mere  lapse  of  time  would  scarcely  have  aoooonted 
for ;  but  his  spirits  wesre  abated  only,  not  broken ;  if  tbc^ 
had  sunk,  they  had  sunk  equably  and  gently.  It  was  a  de* 
dining,  not  a  clouded  son.  I  do  not  remember  any  refereoos 
to  the  afflictions  he  had  suffered,  except  once,  when,  speaking 
of  his  Life  of  Napoleon,  he  said  in  a  quiet  but  afieeling 
tone,  ^  I  could  have  done  it  better,  if  I  could  have  written 
at  more  leisure,  and  with  a  mind  more  at  ease.'  One 
morning  a  party  was  made  to  breakfast  at^Chiefimrood ;  and 
any  one  who  on  that  occasion  looked  at  and  heard  8ir 
Walter  Scott,  in  the  midst  of  his  children  and  grand- 
children and  fiiends,  must  have  xf!J<uoed  to  see  that  liie 
still  yielded  him  a  stoiB  of  pleasures,  and  that  his  hesit 
was  as  open  to  their  influence  as  ever.  I  was  much  struck 
by  a  few  words  which  fell  from  him  on  this  ybject  a  ihoit 
time  afterwards.  After  mentioning  an  aocideat  which 
had  spoiled  the  promised  pleasure  of  a  visit  to  his  danghlar 
in  London,  he  Uien  added- — *  I  have  had  as  much  hspplncM 
in  my  time  as  most  men,  and  I  must  not  oomplain  now.* 
I  said,  that  whatever  had  been  his  share  of  hapinnesa,  no 
man  could  have  laboured  better  for  it.     He  answered — '  I 
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oonsider  the  capacity  to  labour  as  part  of  tbe  happinen  I 
hmre  enjoyed/ 

*^  A  sabstitute  for  walldiig,  which  he  alwaji  yctj  dieer- 
folly  oaed,  and  which  at  last  became  his  only  resonroe  for 
any  distant  excvsion,  was  a  ride  in  a  four-wheeled  open 
carriage,  holding  four  persons,  bat  not  absolutely  Hmited 
to  that  number  on  an  emergency.  Tame  as  this  exercise 
might  be  in  comparison  with  riding  on  horseback,  or  with 
walking  under  propitious  circumstances,  yet  as  he  was 
rolled  along  to  Melrose,  or  BowhiU,  or  Yair,  his  spirits 
always  freshened;  the  air,  the  sounds,  the  familiar  yet 
romantic  scenes,  wakened  up  all  the  poetry  of  his  thoughts, 
and  happy  were  they  who  heard  it  resolve  itself  into 
words.  At  the  sight  of  certain  objecta— 4br  example,  in 
passing  the  green  foundations  of  the  little  chapel  of  Un- 
dean,  where  the  body  of  the  ^  Dark  Knight  of  Liddesdale' 
was  deposited  on  its  way  to  Melrose, — ^it  would,  I  sup- 
pose, have  been  impossible  for  him,  unless  with  a  com- 
panion hopelessly  unsusceptible  or  preoccupied,  to  forbear 
some  passing  comment,  some  harping  (if  the  word  may  be 
finTonrably  used)  on  the  tradition  of  the  place.  This  was, 
periu^,  what  he  called  *  bestowing  his  tediousness  ; '  but 
if  any  one  could  think  these  efiiisions  tedious  because  they 
often  broke  forth,  such  a  man  might  have  objected  against 
the  rushing  of  the  Tweed,  or  the  stirring  of  the  trees  in 
the  wind,  or  any  other  natural  melody,  that  he  had  heard 
the  same  thing  before. 

^*  Some  days  of  my  visit  were  marked  by  an  almost 
perpetual  confinement  to  the  house ;  the  rain  being  inoes- 
aant.  But  the  evenings  were  as  bright  and  cheerful  as 
tbe  atmosphere  of  the  days  was  dreary.  Not  that  the 
Roomiest  morning  could  ever  be  wearisome  where,  inde- 
pendently of  the  resources  in  society  which  the  house 
afiorded,  the  visitor  might  ransack  a  library,  unique,  I 
aoppose,  in  some  of  its  collections,  and  in  all  its  depart- 
■Mnts  interestbg  and  characteristic  of  the  founder.     Qn 
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many  of  the  volnmeB  were  enriched  with  anecdotes  or 
oomments  in  his  own  hand,  that  to  look  orer  his  bookswai 
in  some  degree  conversing  with  him.  And  sometimes  this 
oocapalion  was  pleasantly  interrupted  by  a  snatch  of 
actual  conversation  with  himself,  when  he  entered  from  his 
own  room  to  consult  or  take  away  a  book.  How  oftea 
have  I  heard  with  pleasure,  after  a  long  silence,  the  oa- 
even  step,  the  point  of  the  stick  striking  against  the  iSoor, 
and  then  seen  the  poet  himself  emerge  from  his  study, 
with  a  fiu»  of  thought  but  yet  of  cheeriulness,  followod 
perhaps  by  Nimrod,  who  stretched  his  limbs  and  yawned, 
as  if  tired  out  with  some  abstruse  investigation. 

**  On  one  of  the  rainy  days  I  have  aUnded  to,  when 
walking  at  the  usual  hour  became  hopeless,  Sr  Walter 
asked  me  to  sit  with  him  while  he  continued  his  monung 
occupation,  giving  me  for  my  Own  employment  tibe  pub- 
lications of  the  Bannatyne  Club.  His  study,  as  I  recol- 
lect it,  was  strictly  a  work-room,  though  an  elegant  one. 
It  has  been  firndfully  decked  out  in  pictures,  bnt  it  had,  I 
think,  very  few  articles  of  mere  ornament.  The  diief  of 
these  was  the  print  of  Stothard^s  Canterbury  PilgriBii 
which  hung  over  the  chimney-piece,  and  from  the  place 
assigned  to  it  must  have  been  in  great  favour,  though  Sir 
Walter  made  the  characteristic  criticism  upon  it  that,  if 
the  procession  w^e  to  move,  the  young  Squire  who  ii 
prancing  in  the  foreground  would  in  another  minnte  be 
over  his  horse^s  head.  The  shelves  were  stored  with 
serviceable  books  ;  one  door  opened  into  the  great  fibraiy. 
and  a  hanging-stair  within  the  room  itself  communicated 
with  his  bedroom.  It  would  have  been  a  good  lesson  loa 
desultoxy  student,  or  even  to  a  moderately  aetive  aauum* 
ensis,  to  see  the  unintermitted  energy  with  which  Sir 
Walter  Scott  applied  himself  to  his  work.  I  coojectnred 
that  he  was  at  this  time  writing  the  Tales  of  a  Grandftther. 
When  we  had  sat  down  to  our  respective  employmenH^ 
the  stillness  of  the  room  was  unbroken,  except  by  the  liiglil 
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rattle  of  the  rain  against  tbe  windows,  and  the  dashing 
trot  of  Sir  Walter^s  pen  over  his  paper ;  sonnds  not  very 
unlike  each  other,  and  which  seemed  to  Tie  together  in 
rapidity  and  continuance.  Sometimes,  when  he  stopped 
to  consnlt  a  book,  a  short  dialogue  would  take  place  upon 
the  subjects  with  which  I  was  occupied— about  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  periiaps,  or  Visoount  Dundee ;  or,  again, 
the  silence  might  be  broken  for  a  moment  by  some  merry 
ovtcry  in  the  hall,  from  one  of  the  little  grandchildren,  which 
would  half  waken  Nimrod,  or  Bran,  or  Spice,  as  they  slept 
at  Sir  Walter^s  feet,  and  produce  a  growl  or  a  stifled  bark 
— not  in  anger,  but  by  way  of  protest  For  matters  like 
these^  work  did  not  proceed  the  worse,  nor,  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  did  Sir  Walter  feel  at  all  discomposed  by  such  in- 
terruptions tm  a  message  or  the  entrance  of  a  visitor. 
One  door  of  his  study  opened  into  the  haU,  and  there  did 
not  appear  to  be  any  understanding  that  he  should  not  be 
di8tnri)ed.  At  the  end  of  our  morning  we  attempted  a 
sortie,  but  had  made  only  a  little  way  in  the  shrubbery- 
walks  overiooking  the  Tweed,  when  the  rain  drove  ui 
back.  The  river,  swollen  and  discoloured,  swept  by  ma- 
jestically, and  the  sight  drew  from  Sir  Walter  his  &vourite 
lines— 

'  iVe  seen  Tweed^  silver  streams,  glittering  in  the  smu^  beams, 
Tun  dmmly  and  dark,  as  they  rolled  on  their  way.* 

Tliere  could  not  have  been  a  better  moment  for  appxe- 
ciating  the  imagery  of  the  last  line.  I  think  it  was  in  this 
short  walk  that  he  mentioned  to  me,  with  great  satisfaction, 
the  fitvonrable  prospects  of  his  literary  industry,  and  spoke 
sanguinely  of  retrieving  his  losses  with  the  bookseUers.** 

Towards  the  end  of  August,  Sir  Walter's  Diary  has  a 
good  deal  about  an  afl^  which,  however,  annoyed  his 
family  much  more  than  himself.  Among  the  documents 
laid  before  him  in  the  Colonial  Office,  when  he  visited 
London  at  the  dose  of  1826,  were  some  which  represented 
one  of  Bnoooparte's  attendants  at  St  Helena,  General 
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Gonrgaud,  as  having  been  guilty  of  gross  unfainiesB,  giving 
the  English  GoTeniment  private  information  thai  the  Em- 
peror's complaints  of  ill-usage  were  utterly  unfomided,  snd 
yet  then,  and  afterwards,  aiding  and  awisting  the  deloaon 
in  France  as  to  the  harshness  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowers  con- 
duct towards  his  capdve.     Sir  Walter,  when  uang  then 
remaricable  documents,  guessed  that  Gonrgaad  mt^t  he 
inclined  to  fix  a  personal  quarrel  on  himself;  and  there 
now  appeared  in  the  newspapers  a  sucoesaon  of  hints  that 
the  General  was  seriously  bent  on  this  purpose.     He  ap- 
plied, as  Colonel   Orogg  would   have  done    forty  yesa 
before,  to  The  Baronet.— He  writes  to  William  Qai 
on  the  27th : — **  I  am  about  to  daim  an  especial  ser- 
vice from  yon  in  the  name  of  our  long  and  intinate 
friendship.     I  understand  that  General  Gourgaud  has,  or 
is  about  to  set  out  for  London,  to  verify  the  fhcta  aTetred 
concerning  him  in  my  histoiy  of  Kapoleon.     Now,  in 
of  a  personal  appeal  to  me,  I  have  to  say  that  his 
fessions  to  Baron  Stunner,  Count  Balmain,  and  others  si 
St  Helena— -confinned  by  him  in  various  recorded  oon- 
versations  with  Mr   Goulbum   then  Under-Secretaiy  of 
State — ^were  documents  of  a  historical  nature  which  I  found 
with  others  in  the  Colonial  Office,  and  was  therefars  per- 
fectly efltitled  to  use.     If  his  language  has  been  nmeptt- 
sented,  he  has  certunly  been  very  unfortunate ;  for  it  hss 
been  misrepresented  by  four  or  five  different  people  ftp 
whom  he  said  the  same  things — true  or  folse,  he  knowi 
best.     I  also  acted  with  delicacy  towards  him,  leaving  out 
whatever  related  to  his  private  quarrels  with  Bertrand,  fte., 
so  that,  in  fact,  he  has  no  reason  to  complain  of  me,  siatt 
it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  I  was  to  suppress  historical  eri- 
denoe,  furnished  by  him  voluntarily,  because  his  presoa 
sentiments  render  it  unpleaaing  for  him  that  those  which 
he  formerly  entertained  should  be  known.     Still,  Eke  a 
man  who  finds  himself  in  a  scrape,  General  Gouriirand  nay 
wkh  to  fight  himself  out  of  it ;  and  if  the  qnairelshoaldbe 
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thrust  on  me — ^whj,  /  will  not  baulk  hiniy  Jackie.  He 
shall  not  dishonour  the  country  through  my  aides,  I  can 
a«nre  him.  I  have,  of  course,  no  wish  to  bring  the  thing 
to  such  an  arbitrement.  Now,  in  this  case,  I  diall  have 
oocaoon  for  a  sensible  and  resolute  friend,  and  I  naturally 
look  for  him  in  the  companion  of  my  youth,  on  wbose  firm- 
ness and  sagacity  I  can  with  such  perfect  confidence  rely.*^ 
Clerk,  was  ready  for  his  part : — but  the  General,  if  he 
had  ever  meditated  a  direct  call  on  Scott,  did  not  per* 
severe.  The  Diary  of  September  10th  says — ^^  Gour- 
gaud's  wrath  has  burst  forth  in  a  very  distant  dap  of 
thunder,  in  which  he  accuses  me  of  contriving,  i|ith  the 
Ministry,  to  sbmder  his  rag  of  a  reputation.  He  be 
d-d  for  a  fi>ol,  to  make  his  case  worse  by  stbrring. 
I  duill  only  revenge  mjrself  by  publislung  the  whole  ex- 
tracts I  made  finom  tke  records  of  the  .Colonial  Office, 
in  which  he  will  find  enough  to  make  him  bite  his  nails.*' 
— Scott  accordingly  printed  a  brief  letter,  with  a  crush* 
ing  ^ypendix  of  documents.  This  produced  a  blustering 
rejoinder  firom  Grourgaud;  but  Scott  declined  to  pro- 
long  the  paper  war,  simply  stating  in  Ballantyne's  print, 
that  *^  while  leaving  the  question  to  the  decision  of  the 
British  public,  he  should  have  as  little  hesitation  in  re- 
forring  it  to  the  French  nation,  provided  the  documents 
he  had  produced  were  allowed  to  be  printed  in  the  French 
newspapers,  Jirom  wkidk  hitherto  they  had  been  excluded  ^ 
And  he  would  indeed  have  been  idle  had  he  said  more 
tJkan  this,*  for  his  cause  had  been  taken  up  on  the  instant 
by  every  English  journal,  of  whatever  politics ;  and  The 
Times  thus  summed  up  its  review  of  the  debate  :-^ 

**  Sir  Walter  Soott  £d  that  which  wonld  have  occurred  to  every 
iMmeBtman,  whose  fiur-dealing  had  violent  impatatioos  cast  upon 
it.  He  produced  his  authoritiee.  In  the  General's  reply  there 
is  enoagh,  even  to  satiety,  of  deohunation  against  the  English  Go^ 
▼enmient,— of  suhterfage  and  equivocation  with  regard  to  the 
wotds  on  record  sgainst  hiiaself,~«nd  of  gross  abase  and  BtUin^h 
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gate  against  the  hiBtorian  who  has  placarded  him ;  hat  of  fineC 
and  ancoeatful  negatire  there  la  not  one  ajUable.  Tlia  Aide^ 
camp  of  St  Helena  ahewa  himself  to  he  nothing  hetter  than  a 
cross  between  a  blosterer  and  a  sophist.*' 

Before  Gonrgaud  fell  quite  asleep,  Sir  Waher  reoemd 
aa  inyitadon  from  Lord  and  Lady  Bayentworth  to  meet  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  at  their  castle  near  Dnxliaiii.  The 
Duke  was  then  making  a  progress  in  the  north  of  Engiaod. 
to  which  additional  importance  was  given  by  the  oonditioa 
of  politics ; — ^the  chance  of  Lord  Goderich^s  being  able  te 
maintain  himself  as  Canning^s  successor  seeming  very  pre- 
carious— and  the  opinion  that  his  Grace  must  soon  be 
called  to  the  helm  of  State  gaining  ground  every  day.  Sir 
Walter.,  who  felt  &t  the  Great  Captain  the  pure  and  ex- 
alted devotion  that  might  have  been  expected  finom  soaw 
honoured  soldier  of  his  banners,  accepted  this  invitation, 
and  witnessed  a  scene  of  enthusiasm  with  iHudi  its  prin- 
cipal object  could  hardly  have  been  more  gratified  than  he 
was.  The  most  remarkable  feature  was  a  grand  dinner  in 
the  Episcopal  Castle  at  Durham — that  See  being  aa  yet 
unshorn  of  its  Palatine  magnificenoe.  *^  On  the  Sd  Oeto- 
ber,^*  says  his  Diary,  *^  we  dined  about  one  hundred  and 
forty  or  fifty  men — a  distinguished  company^ 

*  Lords  and  Dukes  and  noUe  Prinoea, 
All  the  pride  and  flower  of  8pain.^ 

We  dined  in  the  old  baronial  hall,  impressive  firom  its 
rude  antiquity,  and  fortunately  free  from  the  plaster  of 
former  improvement,  as  I  trust  it  will  long  be  fivNn  the 
gingerbread  taste  of  modem  Gothidzen.  The  bright 
moon  streaming  in  through  the  old  Gk>thic  windows  con- 
trasted strangely  with  the  artificial  lights  within ;  speaks, 
banners,  and  armour,  were  intermix^  with  the  pictures  of 
old  bishops,  and  the  whole  had  a  singular  mixture  of  ba- 
ronial pomp  with  the  grave  and  more  chastened  dignity  of 
prelacy.     The  conduct  of  oiur  reverend  entertainer  suited 
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the  character  remarkably  well.  Amid  the  welcome  of  a 
Coant  Palatine  he  did  not  for  an  instant  forget  the  gravity 
of  the  Church  dignitary.  All  his  toasts  were  graoeftdly 
given,  and  his  little  speeches  well  made,  and  the  more  af- 
fecting that  the  failing  voice  sometimes  reminded  ns  that 
oar  host  laboured  under  the  infirmities  of  advanced  life." 
I  was  ftvoured  at  the  time  with  a  letter  from  Dr  Phil- 
potts  (now  Bishop  of  Exeter)  who  said — ^^  I  never  saw 
curiosity  and  enthusiasm  so  highly  exdted,  and  I  may  add, 
as  to  a  great  part  of  the  company,  so  nearly  balanced. 
Sometimes  I  doubted  whether  the  hero  or  the  poet  was 
'  fixing  most  attendon— the  latter,  I  need  hardly  tell  you, 
appeared  unconscious  that  he  was  regarded  differently  from 
the  others  about  him,  until  the  good  Bishop  rose  and  pro- 
posed his  health.**  Another  friend,  the  Honourable  Heniy 
Liddell,  says — ^^  Bishop  Van  Mildert  gave  his  health  with 
peculiar  felicity,  remaridng  that  he  could  reflect  upon  the 
labours  of  a  long  literary  life,  with  the  consciousness  that 
eveiything  he  had  written  tended  to  the  practice  of  virtue, 
and  to  the  improvement  of  the  human  race.  Sir  Waker 
replied,  ^  that  hereafter  he  should  always  reflect  with  great 
pride  upon  that  moment  of  his  existence,  when  his  health 
had  been  given  in  sudi  terms,  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham  in 
kis  awn  baronial  kail,  surrounded  and  supported  by  the 
assembled  aristocracy  of  the  two  northern  counties,  and  in 
the  pretence  of  the  Dvke  of  WelHngton:  '* 

On  the  8th  Sir  Walter  reached  Abbotsford,  and  forth- 
with resumed  his  Grandfather*s  Tales,  which  he  compoeed 
throughout  with  the  ease  and  heartiness  reflected  m  this 
entry  :^**  This  morning  was  damp,  dripping,  and  unplea- 
•ant ;  so  I  even  made  a  work  of  necessity,  and  set  to  the 
Tales  like  a  dragon.  I  murdered  MadeUan  of  Bomby  at 
the  Thrieve  CasUe;  stabbed  the  Blade  Douglas  in  the 
town  of  Stirling ;  astonished  King  James  before  Roxburgh ; 
and  stifled  the  Earl  of  Mar  in  hb  bath  in  the  Canongate 


(rat  unt  or  sat,  waltkr  scotr. 

A  wild  worid,  mj  masters,  tbit  Sootland  of  oon  e 
beeo.  No  fear  of  want  of  mtereat ;  no  laantodc 
dajB  for  want  of  work — 

*  For  trauoa,  d*ye  mc, 
Wm  to  than  a  dish  of  tea, 
And  mnrdar  bread  and  butter/  ** 

8ncb  was  bk  life  in  Antinnn  1827*  Before  I 
period,  I  most  note  how  greatly  I  admired  the  : 
which  all  lus  dependents  appeared  to  haire  met  tl 
of  bis  fortunea— «  rerene  which  infenvd  very  oo 
alteration  in  the  drcnmstances  of  erery  one  of  tlM 
butler,  DaJgUesh,  had  been  told  when  the  distr 
that  a  senrant  of  his  class  would  no  longer  be  r 
bnt  the  man  burst  into  tean,  and  said,  rather  tl 
would  stay  without  any  wages:  So  he  remui 
instead  of  being  the  easy  chief  of  a  large  estal 
was  now  doing  half  the  wotk  of  the  house,  at 
half  his  former  salary.  Old  Peter,  who  had 
five-and-twenty  years  a  dignified  eoadunan, 
plougfaman  in  ordinary,  only  putting  his  horses  t 
riage  upon  high  and  rare  occasions ;  and  so  on  w 
rast  that  remained  of  the  andent  train.  And 
view,  seemed  happier  than  they  had  4ver  doi 
Tlieir  good  oondnct  had  given  every  one  of  tl 
elevation  in  his  own  mind — and  yet  their  demei 
gained,  in  place  of  losing,  in  simple  humility  of  oi 
The  great  loss  was  that  of  William  Lddlaw,  £ot\ 
estate  being  all  bnt  a  fragment  in  the  hands  of  tl 
and  thdr  agent)  there  was  now  no  occupation  b« 
cottage,  which  his  taste  had  converted  into  a  lo 
treat,  had  feund  a  rent-paying  tenant ;  and  be 
a  doKn  nules  off  on  the  ferm  of  a  relation  in  tli 
Yarrow.  Every  wedk,  however,  be  came  down 
ramble  with  Sir  Walter  over  their  old  haunts — to 
the  pecuniary  atmosphere  was  daiteung  or  bri 
and  to  read  in  every  feoe   at  Abbotsfbrd,  tha 
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never  be  itself  again  until  drcomstances  should  permit  his 
Fcestablishment  at  Kaeside. 

All  this  warm  and  respectful  solicitude  must  have  had  a 
salutary  influence  on  the  mind  of  Scott,  who  may  be 
said  to  have  lived  upon  love.  No  man  cared  less  about 
popular  admiration  and  applause;  but  for  the  least 
chtU  on  the  affection  of  any  near  and  dear  to  him  he  had 
the  sensitiveness  of  a  maiden.  I  cannot  forget,  in  parti- 
cular, how  his  eyes  sparkled  when  he  first  pointed  out  to 
me  Peter  Maihieson  guiding  the  plough  on  the  haugfa  : 
''  Egad,"  said  he,  ''  auld  Pept "  (this  was  the  children's 
name  for  their  good  friend)-^**  auld  Pepe^s  whistling  at  his 
darg.  The  honest  fellow  said,  a  yolung  in  a  deep  field 
would  do  baith  him  and  the  blackies  good.  If  things  get 
lound  with  me,  easy  shall  be  Pepe^s  cushion."  In  general, 
during  that  autumn,  I  thought  Sir  Walter  enjoyed  much  his 
usual  spirits  \  and  often,  no  doubt,  he  did  so.  His  Diary, 
liowever,  shews  (what  perhaps  many  of  his  intimates  doubted 
during  his  Ufetime)  that,  in  spite  of  the  dignified  equani- 
mity which  characterized  all  his  conversation  with  mankind, 
he  had  his  full  share  of  the  delicate  sensibilities,  the  m^^s- 
terious  ups  and  downs,  the  wayward  meUncholy,  and  fan- 
tastic sunbeams  of  the  poetical  temperament.  It  is  only 
with  imaginative  minds,  in  truth,  that  sorrows  of  the  spirit 
are  enduring.  Those  he  had  encountered  were  veiled  from 
the  eye  of  the  world,  but  they  lasted  with  his  life. 

The  fint  series  of  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate— (which 
title  supplanted  that  of  The  Cafumgate  Miscellany,  or 
DradUions  of  the  Sanctttary) — ^was  published  early  in  the 
winter.  Hie  contents  were,  the  Highland  Widow,  the 
Two  Drovers,  and  the  Surgeon's  Daughter — ^sll  in  their 
styles  exceUent,  except  that  the  Indian  part  of  the  last 
does  not  well  harmonize  with  the  rest ;  and  certain  preli- 
insnaiy  chapters  which  were  generally  considered  as  still 
better  than  the  stories  they  introduce.  The  portraiture  of 
Mrs  Murray  Keith,  under  the  name  of  Mrs  Bethnne  Baliol, 

2u 
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and  ihat  of  ChiyBtal  Cioftangry  tfaroagfaoitt,  *PP^^  ^  ■* 
unsurpafised  in  Scott's  writings.  In  the  fonner,  I  am  as- 
sured he  has  mixed  up  Tarions  featnrea  of  his  own  bdoved 
mother ;  and  in  the  Litter,  there  can  be  no  doubt  thai  a 
good  deal  was  taken  from  nobody  but  himael^  In  fiMl^ 
the  choice  of  the  hero's  residence,  the  original  iHle  of  the 
book,  and  a  world  of  minor  circnmstancea,  were  suggested 
by  painful  circumstances  recorded  in  his  Duaj  of  1827. 
He  had,  while  toiling  his  life  out  for  his  creditors,  reoaied 
various  threatenmgs  of  severe  treatment  from  the  London 
Jews  formerly  alluded  to,  Messrs  Abud  and  Co. ;  and,  on 
at  least  one  occasion,  he  made  every  |«^sration  iat  UAaa^ 
shelter  in  the  Sanctuary  of  Hdyroodhouae.  Although 
these  people  were  well  aware  thi^  at  Christmas  1827  a  voy 
large  dividend  would  be  paid  on  the  Ballantyne  d^it,  thcr' 
could  not  bring  themselves  to  comprehend  that  their  interest 
lay  in  allowing  Scott  the  free  use  of  his  time ;  that  by  thwart- 
ing and  harassing  him  personally,  nothing  was  likely  to  be 
achieved  but  the  throwing  up  of  the  trust,  and  the  settle- 
ment of  the  insolvent  house's  affiurs  on  the  usual  terms  of 
a  sequestration.  The  Jews  would  understand  nothii^, 
but  that  the  very  unanimity  oTthe  other  creditors  as  to  the 
propriety  of  being  gentle  with  him,  rendered  it  eactreoieKr 
probable  that  thdr  own  harshness  might  be  rewarded  hr 
immediate  payment  of  their  whole  demand.  They  ftnded 
that  the  trustees  would  dear  off  any  one  debt,  rather  than 
disturb  tiie  arrangements  generally  adopted ;  they  fiuided 
that,  in  case  they  laid  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  prison,  there 
would  be  some  extraordinary  burst  of  feeling  in  Edinburgh 
— that  private  friends  would  interfere ; — in  short,  thai  in 
one  way  or  another,  they  should  get  hold,  without  hrdKt 
delay,  of  their  *'  pound  of  flesh." — Two  paragraphs  from 
the  Diary  will  be  enough  as  to  this  unpleasant  subject  >— 
'^  October  81. — Just  aa  I  was  m^rily  cutting  away 
among  my  trees,  arrives  Mr  Gibson  with  a  very  mdan- 
dioly  look,  and  indeed  the  news  he  brought  was  vhockkig 
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enough.  It  seen^  Mr  Abud  has  given  pootiTe  orders  to 
take  out  diligence  against  me  for  his  debt.  This  breaks 
all  the  measures  we  had  resoWed  on,  and  prevents  the 
dividend  firom  taking  place,  hj  whidi  manjr  poor  penoos 
win  be  great  sofferers.  For  me — the  alternative  wiU  be 
more  painful  to  my  feeUngs  than  prejudicial  to  wj  inter- 
ests. To  submit  to  a  sequestration,  and  allow  the  credi- 
tors to  take  what  thej  can  get,  will  be  the  inevitable 
consequence.  This  will  cut  short  my  labour  by  sevend 
yearn,  which  I  might  spend,  and  spend  in  vain,  in  endea- 
vouring to  meet  their  demands.  I  suppose  that  I,  the 
Chronider  of  the  Gancmgate,  will  have  to  take  up  my 
residenoe  in  the  Sanctuary,  unless  I  prefer  the  more  airy 
residence  of  the  Calton  Jail,  or  a  trip  to  the  Isle  of  Man. 
November  4. — Put  my  papers  in  some  order,  and  pre- 
pared for  the  journey.  It  is  in  the  style  of  the  Empe- 
rors of  Abyssinia,  who  iHrodaim,  *  Cut  down  the  Kantufia 
in  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  for  I  know  not  where  I 
am  going.'  Tet,  were  it  not  for  poor  Anne's  doleful  looks, 
I  would  feel  firm  as  a  piece  of  granite.  Even  the  poor 
dogs  seem  to  fawn  on  me  with  anxious  meaning,  as  if  there 
were  something  going  on  they  could  not  comprehend.  Set 
off  at  twelve,  firmly  resolved  in  body  and  mind«  But 
when  I  arrived  in  Edinburgh  at  my  faithful  fnend  Mr 
Gibson's — lo  I  the  scene  had  again  changed,  and  a  new 
hare  is  started." 

The  ^^  new  hare"  was  this.  It  transpired  in  the  very  nick 
of  time,  that  a  suspidon  of  usury  attadied  to  thera  Israelites 
in  A  transacdon  with  Hurst  &  Robinson,  as  to  one  or  more 
of  the  bills  for  whidi  the  house  of  Ballantyne  had  become 
re^onsible.  This  suspidon  assumed  a  shape  suffidently 
tangible  to  justify  that  house's  trustees  in  carrying  the 
point  before  the  Court  of  Session.  Thus,  though  the 
Court  decided  in  fiivour  of  the  Abuds,  time  was  gained  ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  decision  was  {nonounced,  Scott  heard 
also  that  the  Jews'  debt  was  settled.     In  fiict,  Sir  William 
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Forbes,  whose  banking-hoiue  was  one  of  Messrs  BaUan^ne^ 
chief  creditors,  had  crowned  his  generous  efibrts  for  SooCt*8 
relief  by  privately  paying  the  whole  of  Abodes  demand 
(nearly  L.2000)  out  of  hi^  own  pocket — ranking  as  an 
ordinary  creditor  for  the  amount ;  and  taking  care  at  the 
same  time  that  his  old  friend  should  be  allowed  to  bc&ffe 
that  the  affair  had  merged  quietly  in  the  general  measares 
of  the  trustees.  It  was  not  until  some  time  after  Sir 
William^s  death,  that  Sir  Walter  learned  what  had  been  done 
on  this  occaaon ;  and  I  may  as  well  add  heste^  that  he 
died  in  utter  ignorance  of  some  services  of  a  like  aort  whki 
he  owed  to  the  secret  liberality  of  three  of  his  brethrai 
at  the  Clerks*  table — Hector  Macdonald  Buchanan,  Co- 
lin Mackenzie,  and  Sir  Robert  Dundas.  I  ought  not  to 
omit,  that  as  soon  as  Sir  Walter^s  eldest  son  heard  of 
the  Abud  business,  he  left  Ireland  for  Edinborgh ;  hot 
before  he  reached  his  fitther,  the  aUrm  had  blown  over. 

This  vision  of  the  real  Canongate  has  drawn  me  awav 
from  the  Chronicles  of  Mr  Croftangry.  The  scenery  of 
his  patrimonial  inheritance  was  sketched  from  that  of  Gsr- 
michael,  the  ancient  and  now  deserted  mansion  of  the  noUe 
fiumly  of  Hyndford ;  but  for  his  strongly  Scottish  feelings 
about  parting  with  his  land^  and  stem  efforts  to  auppreg 
them,  the  author  had  not  to  go  so  far  a-field«  Christie 
Steele^s  brief  character  of  Croftangry^s  ancestry,  too,  ap- 
pears to  suit  weU  all  that  we  have  on  record  oonoeming  kb 
own  more  immediate  progenitors  of  the  stubborn  race  of 
Raebum : — ^'  They  werena  ill  to  the  poor  folk,  sir,  and 
that  is  aye  something ;  they  were  just  decent  bein  bodies. 
Ony  poor  creature  that  had  face  to  beg  got  an  awmoos. 
and  welcome;  they  that  were  shamefaced  gaed  by,  and 
tmce  as  welcome.  But  they  keepit  an  honest  walk  before 
God  and  man,'  the  Croflangrys ;  and  as  I  sud  before,  iT 
they  did  little  good,  they  did  as  little  ill.  They  lifted 
their  rents  and  spent  them ;  called  in  their  kain  and  eat 
them ;  gaed  to  tiie  kirk  of  a  Sunday ;   bowed  civilly  if 
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folk  took  aff  thdr  bannets  as  they  gaed  by,  and  lookit  as 
black  as  sin  at  them  that  keepit  them  on."  I  shall  give 
no  offence  by  adding  that  many  things  in  the  character  and 
manners  of  Mr  Gideon  Gray  of  Middlemas,  in  the  Tale  of 
the  Snrgeon^s  Daughter,  were  considered  at  the  time  by 
Sir  Walter's  neighbours  on  Tweedside  as  copied  from  Dr 
Ebenezer  Clarkson  of  Selkirk.  *^IIe  was,'*  says  the 
Chronicler,  "  of  such  reputation  in  the  medical  world,  that 
he  had  been  often  advised  to  exchange  the  village  and  its 
meagre  circle  of  practice  for  Edinburgh.  There  is  no 
creature  in  Scotland  that  works  harder,  and  is  more  poorly 
requited,  than  the  country  doctor,  unless  perhaps  it  may 
be  his  horse.  Yet  the  horse  is,  and  indeed  must  be,  hardy, 
active,  and  indefatigable,  in  spite  of  a  rough  coat  and  in- 
difierent  condition ;  and  so  you  will  often  find  in  his  master, 
under  a  blunt  exterior,  professional  skill  and  enthusiasm, 
intelligence,  humanity,  courage,  and  science."  A  true  pic- 
ture— ^a  portrait  from  the  life,  of  Scott's  hard-riding,  be- 
neTolent,  and  sagacious  old  friend,  ^^  to  all  the  country 
dear." 

These  Chronicles  were  not  received  with  exceeding 
favour  at  the  time  ;  and  Sur  Walter  was  a  good  deal  dis- 
couraged. Indeed  he  seems  to  have  been  with  some  diffi- 
culty persuaded  by  Cadell  and  Ballantyne  that  it  would 
not  do  for  him  to  ^^  lie  fallow "  as  a  novelist ;  and  then, 
when  he  in  compliance  with  their  entreaties  began  a  Second 
Canongate  Series,  they  were  both  disappointed  with  his 
MS.,  and  told  him  their  opinions  so  plainly  that  his  good- 
nature was  sharply  tried.  The  Tales  which  they  disap- 
proved of,  were  those  of  My  Aunt  Margaret's  Mirror,  and 
the  Laird's  Jock ;  he  consented  to  lay  them  aside,  and  be- 
gan St  Valentine's  Eve  or  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  which 
from  the  first  pleased  his  critics.  It  was  in  the  brief  in- 
terval occasioned  by  these  misgivings  and  debates,  that  his 
ever  elastic  mmd  threw  off  another  charming  paper  for  the 
Quarterly  Beview — that  on  Ornamental  Gardening,   by 
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way  of  sequel  to  the  Essay  on  Flantiiig  Waste  Landsw 
Another  froit  of  his  letsore  was  a'  sketch  of  the  life  of 
George  Bannatyne,  the  collector  of  ancient  Scottish  poetry, 
for  the  Club  which  bears  his  name. 

He  had  taken,  for  that  winter,  the  house  No.  6  Shaad- 
wick  Place,  which  he  occupied  by  the  month  daring  the 
remainder  <^  his  servitude  as  a  Clerk  of  Sesnon.  Very 
near  this  house,  he  was  told  a  few  days  after  he  took  pos- 
session, dwelt  the  aged  mother  of  hb  first  love ;  and  be 
expressed  to  his  fiiend  Mrs  Skene  a  wish  that  sbe  should 
carry  him  to  renew  an  acquaintance  which  seems  to  have 
been  interrupted  from  the  period  of  his  youthful  re»naiie«. 
Mrs  Skene  complied  with  his  desire,  and  she  tells  me  that 
a  Tery  painful  scene  ensued.  ICs  Diary  says  : — ^^  Nffeem- 
her  7. — ^Began  to  settle  myself  this  moroing  after  the 
huny  of  mind  and  even  of  body  which  I  have  lately 
undergone. — I  went  to  make  a  visit,  and  fiurly  soft- 
ened myself,  like  an  old  fool,  with  recalling  old  stories, 
till  I  was  fit  for  nothing  but  shedding  tean  and  repeating 
verses  for  the  whole  night.  This  is  sad  work.  The  very 
grave  gives  up  its  dead,  and  time  tolls  back  thirty  yean  to 
add  to  my  perplexities.  I  don*t  care.  I  be|^  to  grow 
case-hardened,  and,  like  a  stag  turning  at  bay,  my  natu- 
rally good  temper  grows  fierce  and  dangerous.  Yet  what  a 
romance  to  tell  I — ^and  told,  I  fear,  it  will  one  day  be.  And 
then  my  three  years  of  dreaming,  and  my  two  years  of 
wakening,  will  be  chronicled,  doubtless.  But  the  dead  wiQ 
feel  no  pain. — November  10. — ^Wrote  out  my  task  and  Ettle 
more.  At  twelve  o'clock  I  went  again  to  poor  Lady  Jane 
to  talk  over  old  stories.  I  am  not  dear  that  it  is  a  right  or 
healthful  indulgence  to  be  ripping  up  old  sores,  but  it  seeias 
to  give  her  deep-rooted  sorrow  words,  and  that  is  a  mental 
blood-letting.  To  me  these  things  ajre  now  matter  of  cafan 
and  solemn  recollection,  never  to  be  forgotten,  yet  scarce 
to  be  remembered  with  pain." 

A  few  days  afterwards  arrived  a  veiy  agreeable  pMoa 
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of  inteUigeiioe.     Tlie  'Kinv  had  not  forgotten  hk  pro- 
miae  witH  respect  to  the  poet's  second  son ;  and  Lord 
DodlqTt  ^hen  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Foreign  Depart- 
ment,  was  yety  well  diqraoed  to  comply  with  the  royal  re- 
commendation,    Charles  was  ^pointed  to  a  detkship  in  the 
Foreign  Office ;  and  his  settlement  was  rapidly  foUowed  by 
more  than  one  fortunate  incident  in  his  fother's  literary  and 
pecqniary  history.  The  first  Tales  of  a  Grandfather  appeared 
early  in  December,  and  their  reception  was  more  raptnroos 
than  that  of  any  one  of  his  works  once  lyanhoe.     He  had 
solved  for  the  first  time  the  problem  of  narrating  history, 
so  as  at  once  to  excite  and  gratify  the  curiosity  of  youth, 
and  please  and  instruct  the  wisest  of  mature  minds.     The 
popularity  of  the  book  has  grown  with  every  year  that  has 
since  eli^fMed ;  it  is  equally  prized  in  the  library,  the  bou- 
doir, the  schoolroom,  and  the  nursery ;  it  is  adopted  as  the 
happiest  of  manuals,  not  only  in  Scotland,  but  wherever 
the  F^ngl'iah  tongue  is  spoken ;  nay,  it  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
hands  of  old  and  young  all  over  the  dviliced  world,  and 
has,  I  have  little  doubt,  extended  the  knowledge  of  Scot- 
tish history  in  quarters  where  little  or  no  interest  had  ever 
before  been  awakened  as  to  any  other  parts  of  that  subject, 
except  those  immediately  connected  with  Mary  Stuart  and 
the  Chevalier. 

There  had  bsen  serious  doubts,  in  what  proportions  the 
oopyri^t  of  the  Novels,  &c.  was  vested,  at  the  moment  of 
the  common  calamity,  in  Scott  or  in  Constable.     One  of 
the  ablest  of  the  Scotch  Judges,  John  Irving,  Lord  New- 
ton, undertook  the  settlement  of  this  complicated  question, 
«s  private  arbiter  :  and  the  result  of  his  ultimate  award  was, 
that  Soott  had  lost  all  hold  on  the  copyright  of  the  Novels 
from  Waverley  to  Quentin  Durward ;  but  that  Napoleon  and 
Woodstock  were  wholly  his.  This  decision,  however,  was  not 
to  be  expected  speedily :  it  had  now  become  highly  expedient 
to  bring  the  body  of  copyrights  to  sale — and  it  was  agreed 
to   do  so,  the  money  to  be  deposited  io  bank  until  the 
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award  were  given.  Tbis  sale  (on  19th  December 
comprised  all  the  Koveb  from  Waveriej  to  Quenii 
ward  indnsive,  beades  a  majority  of  the  shares  of  i 
eCical  Woriu.  Mr  Cadell's  &mxly  and  private 
were  extremely  desirona  to  secore  for  him  part 
of  these  copyrights ;  and  Sir  Walter's  were  not 
that  he  should  seize  this  last  opportonity  of  re< 
a  share  in  the  prime  fruits  of  his  genius.  The  i 
by  this  time  established  between  him  and  Cail< 
those  of  strict  confidence  and  kindness;  and  h< 
well  that  the  property  would  be  comparatively  lo 
it  not  ensured  that  thenceforth  the  whole  shi 
managed  as  one  unbroken  concern.  The  result  ti 
the  copyrights  exposed  to  sale  were  purchased, 
for  Sir  Walter,  the  other  half  for  Cadell,  at  tl 
of  L.8500.  WeJl  might  the  «'  pockpuddings"" — U 
Diary  styles  the  English  booksellers — me  their  tin 
this  day ;  but  it  was  the  most  ludcy  one  th&t  ev 
for  Sir  Walter^s  creditors.  A  diridend  of  six  shI 
the  pound  was  paid  at  this  Christmas  on  thdr  who]< 
The  result  of  their  high-hearted  debtor^s  exertions, 
Januaiy  1826  and  January  1828,  was  in  all  ver 
L.40,000.  No  literaiy  biographer,  in  all  likelih< 
ever  have  such  another  fact  to  record.  The  i 
unanimously  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  for  tibe  indo 
industry  which  had  achieved  so  much  for  their  be! 
On  returning  to  Abbotsford  at  Christmas,  afier  i 
ing  these  transactions,  he  says  in  his  Diary — ^*  M 
tions  in  entering  my  own  gate  to-day  were  of  a 
ferent  and  more  {^easing  cast  than  those  with  whi 
this  place  about  tax  weeks  ago.  I  was  then  in  doi 
ther  I  should  fly  my  country,  or  become  avowc<l 
rupt,  and  surrender  up  my  library  and  household  f 
with  the  liferent  of  my  estate,  to  sale.  A  man  of  t 
will  say  I  had  better  done  so.  No  doubt,  had  1 1^ 
course  at  once,  I  might  have  employed  the  mono 
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made  since  the  insolvenc^r  of  Constable  and  Robinion^s 
houies  in  oompoimding  m7  debts.  But  I  could  not  have 
slept  sound,  as  I  now  can  under  the  comfortable  impression 
of  receiving  the  thanks  of  my  creditors,  and  the  consdoos 
fteHng  of  discharging  my  duty  as  a  man  of  honour  and 
honesty.  I  see  before  me  a  long,  tedious,  and  dark  path, 
but  it  leads  to  stainless  reputation.  If  I  die  in  the  bar* 
rows,  as  is  very  Hkely,  I  shall  die  with  honour ;  if  I  achieve 
my  task,  I  shall  have  the  thanks  of  all  concerned,  and  the 
iqiprobation  of  my  own  conscience." 

He  now  took  up  in  earnest  two  pieces  of  work,  which 
promised  and  brought  great  ultimate  advantage ;  namely, 
a  complete  collection  of  his  Poems,  with  biographical  pre- 
faces ;  the  other,  an  uniform  edition  of  his  Novels,  each  to 
be  introduced  by  an  account  of  the  hints  on  which  it  had 
been  founded,  and  illustrated  throughout  by  historical  and 
antiquarian  annotations.      On  this  last,  commonly  men- 
tioned in  the  Diary  as  the  Magnum  Opusy  Sir  Walter 
bestowed    p^ins  commensurate*  with   its  importance;^ 
and  in  the  execution  of  the  rerj  delicate  task  which 
either  scheme  imposed,  he  has  certainly  displayed .  such 
a   combination  of  frankness  and  modesty  as  entitles  him 
to  a  high  place  in  the  short  list  of  graceful  autobiogra- 
phers.     True  dignity  is  always  simple ;  and  perhaps  true 
genius,  of  the  highest  daas  at  least,   is  always  humble. 
These  operations  took  up  much  time;  yet  he  laboured 
hard  this  year  both  as  a  novelist  and  a  historian.     He  con- 
tributed, moreover,  several  articles  to  the  Quarterly  Be- 
Tiew  and  the  Bannatyne  Club  library  ;  and  to  the  Journal 
<XHidacted  by  Mr  Gillies,  an  excellent  Essay  on  Molidre  ; 
this  last  being  again  a  free  gift  to  the  editor. 

Bat  the  first  advertisement  of  1828  was  of  a  new  order ; 
and  the  announcement  that  the  Antbor  of  Waverley  had 
Sermons  in  the  presst  was  received  perhaps  with  as  much 
inorednlify  in  the  clerical  world,  as  could  have  been  ex- 
cited among  them  by  that  of  a  romance  from  the  Arch- 
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liikop  of  Cantefbuy.  A  thin  octovo  fohime^  | 
^  Bdigioai  Dnoonraes  by  «  Layman,^  and  hanng  ^ 
at  tlie  loot  of  a  abort  pcefiwe,  did,  however,  ian^ 
ooone  of  the  apring,  and  finom  the  ahop,  that  all  n 
ID  perfect  keeping,  of  Mr  Colbnm,  a  bookaeikr  thei 
ahnoet  exdnaiTeij  aa  the  ataading  purveyor  of  what 
light  reading — novela  of  ftahionahle  life  and  1 
pretty  ephemera.  I  am  afraid  that  the  Retigic 
oouiea,  too,  would,  bat  for  the  author'a  name,  1 
a  brief  existenoe ;  but  the  hiatoiy  of  their  oompoeii 
aidea  aofficiently  explaining  the  hnnulity  of  these  \ 
a  litenoy  aa  weU  aa  a  theological  point  of  Tiew,  will 
gratify  moat  of  my  readen. — Sr  Walter'a  dcerc 
Watodoo,  m  Aogust  1815,  waa  a  ceatain  Maj« 
Gordon,  then  on  half*pay,  and  reaident  at  Brus^t 
aoqoaintanoe,  nntQ  they  met  at  Sir  Frederick  Adan 
had  been  alight ;  bat  the  Miyor  waa  exceedingly 
daring  Soott'a  atay,  and  afterwaida  took  some  pains  a 
kcting  rehqoea  of  the  fiekl  for  Abbotaford.  Oofe  ev< 
poet  aapped  at  hb  honae,  and  there  happened  to  at 
the  hoat'a  Mm*  aon,  then  a  lad  of  nineteen,  whosi 
ance  and  aitoadon  mndi  intereated  him.  He  had  \ 
tined  for  theChorch  of  Scotland,  bat,  aa  he  grew  u 
neaa,  which  had  come  on  him  in  boyhood,  became  ^ 
worae,  and  at  length  hia  fiienda  feared  that  it  most 
tate  him  for  the  clerical  function.  He  had  gone 
the  vacation  with  hia  fether,  and  General  Adai 
him  a  temporary  appointment  aa  a  derk  in  the  C 
riat,  which  he  hoped  to  convert  into  a  pennanes 
caae  the  war  oontinaed.  At  the  time  of  Soott'a  ar 
prospod  waa  wellnigh  gone,  and  the  young  man's 
fiM  embaffaaament,  and  other  thinga  to  which  his 
oorandnm  makes  no  aUurion,  excited  the  visitor 
thy.  Though  there  were  fion-hunten  of  no  sm 
qoence  in  the  paityt  he  directed  moat  of  his  tall 
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poor  derk^s  ear-trumpet ;  and  at  parting,  begged  him  not 
to  forget  that  he  had  a  fnend  on  Tweednde. 

A  couple  of  yean  elapsed  before  he  heard  anything  more 
of  George  Huntly  Gordon,  who  then  sent  him  his  Other's 
little  Jpo^  of  Waterloo,  and  aooompanied  them  hy  a  letter 
explaining  his  situation,  and  asking  adrioe,  in  a  style  which 
renewed  and  increased  Scott*s  favourable  impression.  He  had 
been  dismissed  from  the  Commissariat  at  the  general  reduc- 
tion of  our  establishments,  and  was  now  hesitating  whether 
he  had  better  take  up  again  his  riews  as  to  the  Kiiit,  or  turn 
his  eyes  towards  Eng^h  orders  ;  and  in  the  meantime  he 
was  anxious  to  find  some  way  of  lightening  to  his  parents, 
by  his  own  industry,  the  completion  of  his  professional 
education.  There  ensued  a  copious  correspondence  between 
him  and  Scott,  who  gare  him  on  all  points  of  his  case  most 
paternal  advice,  and  accompanied  his  counsels  with  offers 
of  pecuniary  assistance,  of  which  the  young  man  rarely 
availed  himself.  At  length  he  resolved  on  reentering  the 
Divinity  Class  at  Aberdeen,  and  in  due  time  was  licensed 
by  the  Presbytery  there  as  a  Preacher  of  the  Gospel ;  but 
though  with  good  connexions,  for  he  was  ^*  sprung  of  Sco- 
tia's gentler  blood,''  his  deafness  operated  as  a  serious  bar 
to  his  obtaining  the  incumbency  of  a  parish.  The  pronn- 
dal  Synod  pronounced  his  deafness  an  insuperable  objec- 
tion, and  the  case  was  referred  to  the  (jeneral  Assembly. 
That  tribunal  heard  the  young  man's  cause  maintained  by 
all  the  skill  and  eloquence  of  Mr  Jeffiney,  whose  good  o£Bces 
had  been  secured  by  Scott's  intervention,  and  they  over- 
ruled the  decision  of  the  Synod*  But  Gordon,  in  the 
co«ne  of  the  discussion,  gathered  the  conviction  that  a 
man  almost  literally  stone-deaf  oodd  noi  disdiaige  some  of 
the  highest  duties  of  a  parish -priest  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner, and  he  with  honourable  firmness  declined  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Mean- 
time he  had  been  employed,  from  the  failure  of  John 
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Ballantyne^s  health  downwards,  as  the  transcriber  of  tht 
Waverley  MSS.  for  the  press,  in  which  capacity  he  dis- 
played every  quality  that  conld  endear  an  amanacasiB  to 
an  author;  and  when  the  disasters  of  1826  rendered  it 
unnecessary  for  Scott  to  have  his  MS.  copied,  be  exerted 
himself  to  procure  employment  for  his  young  friend  in  one 
of  the  GrOTemment  offices  in  London.  Being  backed  hy 
the  kindness  of  the  Duke  of  (xordon,  his  story  found  &vcNir 
with  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr  Lushington 
— Hmd  Mr  Gordon  was  named  assistant  prtYate  secretary 
to  that  gentleman.  The  appcnntment  was  temporary,  but 
he  so  pleased  his  chief  that  there  was  hope  of  better  thii^ 
by  and  by. — Such  was  his  situation  at  Christmas  1827 ; 
but  that  being  his  first  Christmas  in  London,  it  was  no 
wonder  that  he  then  discovered  himself  to  have  somewhat 
miscalculated  about  money  matters.  In  a  word,  he  knew 
not  whither  to  look  at  the  moment  for  extrication,  until  he 
bethought  him  of  the  following  little  incident  of  his  life  ai 
Abbotsford. 

He  was  spending  the  autumn  of  1824  there,  daily  copy- 
ing the  MS.  of  Redgauntlet,  and  working  at  lebure  boon 
on  the  Catalogue  of  the  Libraiy,  when  the  fiunily  oboerred 
him  to  be  labouring  under  some  extraordinary  deprafiBion 
of  mindi  It  was  just  then  that  he  had  at  length  obtained 
the  prospect  of  a  Living,  and  Sir  Walter  was  surprised  that 
this  should  not  have  exhilarated  him.  Gently  sounding 
the  trumpet,  however,  he  discovc^^ed  that  the  agitation  of 
the  question  about  the  deafiiess  had  shaken  his  nerfe»— 
his  scruples  had  been  roused — ^his  conscience  was  seoatiTe, 
— and  he  avowed  that,  though  he  thought,  on  the  whole, 
he  ought  to  go  through  with  the  business,  he  oonld  not 
command  his  mind  so  as  to  prepare  a  couple  of  sennooi, 
which,  unless  he  summarily  abandoned  his  object,  must  be 
produced  on  a  certain  day — then  near  at  hand*— before  his 
Presbytery.  Sir  Walter  reminded  him  that  his  exerofei 
when  on  trial  for  the  Probationership  had  given  saJ^Ac- 
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tion  ;^bat  nothing  be  could  say  was  sufficient  to  re-bracc 
Mr  Gordon's  spirits,  and  he  at  length  exclaimed,  with 
tears,  that  his  pen  was  powerless, — ^that  he  had  made  fifty 
attempts,  and  saw  nothing  but  &ilure  and  disgrace  before 
him.  Scott  answered — **  My  good  young  friend,  leave 
this  matter  to  me — do  you  work  away  at  the  Catalogue, 
and  111  write  for  you  a  couple  of  sermons,  that  shall  pass 
muster  well  enough  at  Aberdeen.**  Gordon  assented  with 
a  sigh  ;  and  next  morning  Sir  Walter  gave  him  the  MS. 
of  the  **  Religious  Discourses."  On  reflection,  Mr  Gordon 
Gonridered  it  quite  impossible  to  produce  them  at  Aberdeen 
as  his  own :  but  they  had  remained  in  his  hands  ;  and  it 
now  occurred  to  him  that,  if  Sir  Walter  would  allow  him 
to  dispose  of  these  to  some  bookseller,  they  might  possibly 
bring  a  price  that  would  float  him  over  his  little  difficulties 
of  Christmas. 

The  only  entries  in  the  Diary  which  relate  to  the  buriness, 
are  the  following : — ^^  December  28.  HunUy  Gordon  writes 
me  in  despair  ^K>ut  L.180  of  debt  which  he  has  incurred. 
He  wishes  to  publish  two  sermons  which  I  wrote  for  him 
when  he  was  taking  orders ;  and  he  would  get  little  money 
for  them  without  my  name.  People  may  exclaim  against 
the  underired  and  unwelcome  zeal  of  him  who  stretched  his 
hands  to  help  the  ark  over,  with  the  best  intentions,  and 
cry  sacrilege.  And  yet  they  will  do  me  gross  injustice,  for 
I  would,  if  called  upon,  die  a  martyr  for  the  Christian  reli- 
gion,  so  completely  is  (in  my  poor  opinion)  its  divine  origin 
proved  by  its  beneficial  efiects  on  the  state  of  society. 
Were  we  but  to  name  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  polygamy, 
how  much  has,  in  these  two  words,  been  granted  to  man- 
kind in  the  lessons  of  our  Saviour ! — January  10,  1828. 
Iluntly  Gordon  has  disposed  of  the  two  sermons  to  the 
bookseller,  Colbum,  for  L.250  ;  well  sold,  I  think,  and  to 
go  forth  immediately.  I  would  rather  the  thing  had  not 
gone  there,  and  fiir  rather  that  it  had  gone  nowhere, 
ye*  hang  it,  if-  it  makes  the  poor  lad  easy,  what  needs  I 
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firet  abont  it  ?  After  all,  there  woold  be  litde  gnee  in 
doing  a  kind  thing,  if  you  did  not  lufier  pain  or  inoonfe- 
nienoe  upon  the  aoore." 

The  next  literary  entry  is  thia  : — "  Mr  Heath,  the  en- 
graver, inTites  me  to  take  charge  of  a  yearly  poblicaikii 
called  the  Keepsake,  of  which  the  plates  are  b^ond 
parisfm  beantifbl,  bnt  the  letter-preas  indilBerent 
He  proposes  L.800  a-year  if  I  woold  beeooie  e£lar,  and 
L.400  if  I  would  contribnte  from  seventy  to  one  hnndicd 
pages.  I  declined  bodi,  bnt  told  him  I  might  ghe  )dm 
some  trifling  thing  or  other.  To  become  the  stipendiiiy 
editor  of  a  New-Year^s-Gift  Book  is  not  to  be  thought  oC 
nor  oould  I  agree  to  work  regulariy,  for  any  qnandty  of 
supply,  at  such  a  publication.  Even  the  pecuniary  view 
is  not  flattering,  though  Mr  Heath  meant  it  should  be  so. 
One  hundred  of  his  dose  printed  pages,  for  which  he  oflm 
L.400,  are  nearly  equal  to  one  volume  of  a  noveL  Each 
novel  of  three  volumes  brings  L.4000,  and  I  remain  pro- 
prietor of  the  mine  after  the  first  ore  is  scooped  out.*" 
The  result  was  that  Mr  Heath  received,  for  L.500,  the 
liberty  of  printing  in  bis  Keepsake  the  kmg-forgottai 
juvenile  drama  of  die  House  of  Aspen,  with  Aunt  Msr- 
giiret*s  Mirror,  and  two  other  little  tales,  idiidi  had  ben 
omitted,  at  BaUimtyne^s  entreaty,  from  the  second  Chro* 
nicies  of  Croftangry.  But  Sir  Walter  regretted  having 
meddled  in  any  way  with  the  toyshop  of  fiterature,  sad 
would  never  do  so  again,  though  repeatedly  offered  ven* 
large  sums — nor  even  when  the  motive  of  private  regard- 
was  added,  upon  Mr  Allan  Cunningham's  lending  his  aanie 
to  one  of  these  painted  bladders.  In  the  same  week  thsl 
Mr  Heath  made  his  proposition,  Sir  Walter  received  soo- 
ther, which  he  thus  disposes  of  in  his  Diary : — ^^  I  have  so 
invitation  from  Messrs  Saunders  and  Ottley,  booksellen, 
offering  me  Scorn  L.1500  to  L.2000  annually  to  condnct  s 
journal ;  but  I  am  their  humble  servant.  I  am  too  indo- 
lent to  stand  to  that  sort  of  work,  and  I  most  preserve  tbe 
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undiBtorbed  me  of  m7  leisure,  and  possess  my  soul  in  quiet. 
A  large  income  is  not  m^  object ;  I  must  dear  my  debts  ; 
and  that  is  to  be  done  by  writing  things  of  which  I  can 
retain  the  property/* 

He  finished  hb  norel  by  the  end  of  March,  and  imme- 
diately set  out  for  London,  where  the  last  budget  of  proof- 
sheets  reached  him.  The  Fair  Maid  was,  and  continues  to 
be,  highly  popular,  and  though  never  classed  with  his  per- 
fotmances  of  the  first  file,  it  has  undoubtedly  several  scenes 
equal  to  what  the  best  of  them  can  shew,  and  is  on  the 
whde  ft  work  of  brilliant  variety  and  most  lively  inte- 


Though  the  Introduction  of  1830  says  a  good  deal  on  the 
most  original  character,  that  of  Connachar,  the  reader  may 
not  be  sorry  to  have  one  paragraph  on  that  subject  fit>m  the 
Diaiy  : — ''  December  5,  1827.  The  fellow  that  swam  the 
Tay,  and  escaped,  would  be  a  good  ludicrous  character. 
But  I  have  a  mind  to  try  him  in  the  serious  line  of  tragedy. 
Miss  Baillie  has  made  her  Ethling  a  coward  by  tempera- 
ment, and  a  hero  when  touched  by  filial  afiectiou.  Sup- 
pose a  man^s  nerves,  supported  by  feelings  of  honour,  or  say 
by  the  spur  of  jealousy,  sustaining  him  against  constitutional 
timidity  to  «  certain  point,  then  suddenly  giving  way,  I 
think  something  tragic  might  be  produced.  James  Ballan- 
tyne^s  criticism  is  too  much  moulded  upon  the  general  taste 
of  novels  to  admit  (I  fear)  this  species  of  reasoning.  But 
what  can  one  do  ?  I  am  hard  up  as  far  as  imagination  is 
concerned, — yet  the  world  calls  for  novelty.  Well,  Fll 
try  my  brave  coward  or  cowardly  brave  man.  Valeai 
quantum,^^ 

I  alluded,  in  an  eariy  chapter,  to  a  drcumstance  in 
Sir  Walter*s  conduct  which  it  was  painfiil  to  mention, 
and  added,  that  in  advanced  life  he  himself  spoke  of 
it  with  a  deep  fiseling  of  contrition.  Talking  over  this 
character  of  Connachar,  just  before  the  book  appeared,  he 
told  me  the  unhappy  fiite  of  his  brother  Daniel,  and  how 
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lie  had  declined  to  be  preient  at  kis  fbneral  or  wear 
ing  for  him.  He  added — ^^Mj  secret  motiTe  in  this  i 
waa  to  perform  a  sort  of  expiation  to  my  poor  b 
manea.  I  have  now  learned  to  have  more  tolera: 
compaaaon  than  I  had  in  thoee  daya.^'  I  aaid  he 
in  mind  of  Samuel  Johnson^a  atanding  bareheaded^ 
bat  year  of  his  life,  on  the  market-plaoe  of  Uttozc 
way  of  penance  for  a  j»eoe  of  juvenilcT  irreverence 
hia  father.  ^*  Well,  no  matter,**  said  he ;  ^*  perha] 
not  the  worst  thing  in  the  Doctor's  stoiy.**^ 

Sir  Walter  and  Miss  Scott  remained  at  this  t 
weeks  in  the  Regent's  Park.  His  eldest  aon*a  regin 
stationed  at  Hampton  Court;  the  second  had  recent 
hia  desk  at  the  Foreign  Office,  and  was  living  in  mi 
he  had  thus  looked  forward  to  a  happy  meeting 
his  family — ^but  he  encountered  scenes  of  sickness 
tress,  in  consequence  of  which  I  saw  but  little  of  hli 
neral  society.  Nor  is  his  Diary  particularly  inte 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  entries.  That  for  Ma; 
— **  Break&sted  with  Lord  and  Lady  Francis  Goi 
enjoyed  the  splendid  treat  of  hearing  Mrs  Arkwrij 
her  own  music,  which  is  of  the  highest  order ; — n 
^'agarics  of  the  voice,  no  ciq)rices  of  tone,  but  al 
upon  and  increasing  the  feeling  the  worda  require 
is  ^  marr^ong  music  to  immortal  verse.*  Moat  peo] 
them  on  separate  maintenance.*' — ^Among  other  sot 
Arkwright  delighted  Sir  Walter  vrith  her  own  set  < 

'  Farewell !  &rewell  1— The  voice  yon  hear 
Has  left  its  last  soft  tone  with  yoo  ; 
Its  nf>xt  most  join  tlie  seaward  cheer, 
And  shont  among  the  shouting  crew,"  &c. 

He  was  dtting  by  me,  at  some  distance  from  the  h 
whispered  as  she  closed — **  Capital  words — ^whose  a 
Byron's,  I  suppose,  but  I  don't  remember  them.* 
astonished  when  I  told  him  that  they  were  hia  owi 
'  See  BofVi/7ander  August  1784. 
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Finte.  He  teemed  pleased  at  the  moment,  bat  said  next 
mioate— **  You  have  distrened  me— if  memory  goes,  all  is 
up  with  me,  for  that  was  always  my  strong  point.'* 

*^Jfajf  5. — ^Break&sted  with  Haydon,  and  sat  for  my  head. 
I  hope  this  artist  is  on  his  legs  again.     The  King  has  given 
him  a  lift,  by  buying  his  clever  picture  of  the  Mock  Election 
in  the  King's  Bench  prison.     Haydon  was  once  a  great 
admirer  and  companion  of  the  champions  of  the  Cockney 
school,  and  is  now  disposed  to  renomice  them  and  their 
<^imons.      To  this  kind  of  conversation  I  did  not  give 
much  way.     A  painter  should  have  nothing  to  do  with 
politics.     He  is  certainly  a  clever  fellow,  but  too  enthu- 
siastic, which,  however,  distress  seems  to  have  cured  in 
some  degree.     His  wife,  a  pretty  woman,  looked  hi^py  to 
see  me,  and  that  is  something.     Yet  it  was  very  little  I 
could  do  to  help  them.^ — May  8.^— Dined  with  Mrs  Alex- 
ander of  BaAochmyle : — ^Lord  and  Lady  Meath,  who  were 
kind  to  us  in  Ireland,  and  a  Scottish  party,  pleasant  from 
bAving  the  broad  accents  and  honest  Uioughts  of  my  native 
land.     A  large  circle  in  the  evening.     A  gentleman  came 
up  to  me  and  asked  *•  If  I  had  seen  Hie  Casket,  a  curious 
work,  the  most  beautifol,  the  most  highly  ornamented, — 
and  then  the  editor  or  editress    a  female  so  interesting, — 
might  he  ask  a  very  great  fiivour?'  and  out  he  pulled  a 
piece  of  this  picnic     I  was  really  angry,  and  said, — for  a 
sttbacription  he  might  command  me ;  for  a  contributor — 
Ko.     This  may  be  misrepresented,  but  I  care  not.     Sap- 
poae  this  patron  of  the  Muses  give^  five  guineas  to  his  dis- 
tressed lady,  he  will  think  he  does  a  great  deal,  yet  he  takes 
fifty  from  me  with  the  calmest  air  in  the  woiid ;  for  the 
commnmcation  is  worth  that  if  it  be  worth  anything. 

'  Sir  Walter  had  shortly  before  been  one  of  the  contributors  to 
a  sobaeription  for  Bfr  Haydon.  The  impriaonment  from  which 
chia  aabscripdon  relieved  the^rtiat  prodnced,  I  need  searoely  M7, 
the  picture  mentimied  in  the  Diary.    This  elsvsr  man  oonclitM 

naihafipf  history  in  the  uahappiest  naaasr  in  1846. 
2X 
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There  is  no  equalizing  in  the  propoeaL^-lfay  11. — 
Dined  with  his  Majesty  in  a  rety  piiyate  party,  fiye  or  six 
only  being  present.  It  is  imposnble  to  concetve  «  more 
friendly  manner  than  that  his  Majesty  used  towards  me. 
— May  19. — ^Dined  by  command  with  the  Dndiess  of 
Kent.  I  was  very  kindly  recognised  by  Prince  Leopold — 
and  presented  to  the  little  Princess  Yictoriai — ^I  hope  they 
will  change  her  name — the  heir-apparent  to  the  crown  as 
things  now  stand.  How  strange  that  so  large  and  fine  a 
family  as  that  of  his  late  Majesty,  ahonld  haye  died  ofl^  or 
decayed  into  old  age,  with  so  few  descendants.  Pkince 
George  of  Cumberland  is,  they  say,  a  fine  boy  abont  nine 
years  old — a  bit  of  a  Pickle.  This  little  lady  is  edncotiiig 
with  much  care,  and  wittched  so  closely,  that  no  busy  maul 
has  a  moment  to  whisper,  ^  Ton  are  heir  of  England.*  I  sus- 
pect if  we  could  dissect  the  little  heart,  we  should  find  dist 
some  pigeon  or  other  bird  of  the  air  had  carried  the 
matter.  She  is  fair,  like  the  royal  family-Mhe  Dndies 
herself  very  pleadng  and  afi&ble  in  her  manners.  I  sat 
by  Mr  Spring  Bice,  a  Yery  agreeable  man.  Tfaeane  were 
abo  Charles  Wynn  and  his  lady — and  the  eTening,  fiir 
a  Court  evening,  went  agreeably  ofi*.  I  am  commanded 
for  two  days  by  Prince  Leopold,  but  wSi  send  encases 
— May  25. — After  a  morning  of  letter-writing,  leave  tak- 
ing,  papers-destroying,  and  God  knows  what  ■  trunpery, 
Sophia  and  I  set  out  for  Hampton  Court,  carrying  with  ii» 
the  following  lions  and  lionesses — Samuel  Bogers,  Toia 
Moore,  Wordsworth,  with  wife  and  daughter.  We  were 
very  kindly  and  properly  received  by  Walter  and  his  wife, 
and  had  a  very  pleasant-  day.  At  parting,  Rogers  gave 
me  a  gold-mounted  piur  of  glasses,  which  I  will  not  part 
with  in  a  hurry.  I  really  like  S.  R.,  and  have  abnp 
found  him  most  firiendly.** 

Breakfiisting  one  morning  with  Allan  Cnnnmghsm, 
(whose  notes  are  before  me)  he  looked  round  the  table, 
and  said,   *^What  are  you  going  to  make  of  all  then 
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boys  Allan  T' — "  I  ask  that  qaestion  often  at  my  own 
heart,''  said  Allan,  *^  and  I  cannot  answer  it." — ^^  What 
doee  the  eldest  point  to  ?'' — ^*  The  callant  would  fiun  be  a 
soldier,  Sir  Walter — and  I  have  half  a  promise  of  a  com- 
mission in  the  King's  army  for  him ;  but  I  wish  rather  he 
ooold  go  to  India,  for  there  the  pay  is  a  maintenance,  and 
one  does  not  need  interest  at  every  step  to  get  on."  Scott 
dropped  the  subject ;  but  went  an  hour  afterwards  to  Lord 
Melville  (who  was  now  President  of  the  Board  of  Control), 
and  begged  a  cadetship  for  young  Cunningham.  Lord 
Melville  promised  to  inquire  if  he  had  one  at  his  disposal, 
in  which  case  he  would  gladly  serve  the  son  of  ^*  honest 
Allan  ;*'  but  the  point  being  thus  left  doubtfid,  Scott  meet- 
ing Mr  John  Loch,  one  of  the  £ast-Lidia  Directors,  at 
dinner  the  same  evening,  at  Lord  Stafford's,  applied  to  him, 
and  received  an  immediate  assent.  On  reaching  home  at 
night,  he  found  a  note  fiom  Lord  Melville,  intimating  that 
he  had  inquired,  and  was  happy  in  complying  with  his  re- 
quest. Next  morning.  Sir  Walter  appeared  at  Sir  F. 
Chantrey's  breakiast-table,  and  greeted  the  sculptor  (a 
brother  of  the  angle)  with — ^^  I  suppose  it  has  sometimes 
happened  to  you  to  catch  one  trout  (which  was  all  you 
thought  of)  with  the  fly,  and  another  with  the  bobber.  I 
have  done  so,  and  I  think  I  shall  land  them  both.  Don't 
jou  think  Cunningham  would  like  very  well  to  have  cadet- 
ships  for  two  of  those  fine  lads  ?" — *^  To  be  sure  he  would," 
said  Chantrey,  *^  and  if  you'll  secure  the  commissions,  I'll 
make  the  outfit  easy."  Great  was  the  joy  in  Allan's  house- 
hold on  this  double  good  news ;  but  I  should  add,  that  be- 
fore the  thing  was  done  he  had  to  thank  another  bene- 
faeUiT.  Lord  Melville,  after  all,  went  out  of  the  Board  of 
Control  before  he  had  been  able  to  fulfil  his  promise ;  but 
his  successor,  Lord  EUenborough,  on  hearing  the  case,  de- 
sired Cunningham*  to  set  his  mind  at  rest ;  and  both  his 
young  men  are  now  prospering  in  the  India  service. 

**  Rokeby,   May  80. — ^A  mile  from  the  house  we  met  - 
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Morritt,  lookbg  for  of.  He  is  now  one  of  my  oldes 
belieye  one  of  my  moat  aiiioere  fiiends  ;~^iiuiii  van 
m  the  nuzture  of  eomid  goodteiiM,  high  litenrf  colt 
■nd  the  kiiideflt  and  sweetest  temper  that  ever  c 
himiaD  bosom.  His  meoes  are  much  attached  to  I 
are  deserring  and  elegant,  as  well  as  beaatifu] 
women. — ^What  there  is  in  our  partiality  to  lemal^ 
that  oommands  a  species  of  temporaxy  homage  I 
aged,  as  well  as  ecstatic  admiration  fiom  the  yonno 
not  conoeiTe ;  but  it  is  certain  that  a  reiy  large  p< 
some  other  amiable  quality  is  too  little  to  oounte 
the  absdnte  want  of  this  advantage.  I,  to  wbon 
is,  and  shall  henceforward  be,  a  piotore,  still  look 
with  the  quiet  derotion  of  an  old  worshipper, 
longer  oflto  incense  on  the  shrine,  but  peaceably 
his  indi  of  ti^P^*  ^>^g  ip^ouX  care  in  doing  sc 
bom  his  own  fingers.  Nothing  in  life  can  be  m< 
crous  or  contemptible  than  an  old  man  ^ing  the  pi 
his  youth.** 

Next  night  Sir  Walter  rested  at  Carlisle, — «'Asa 
says  the  Diary,  "in  my  domestic  remembrances,  sin 
married  my  poor  Charlotte.  She  is  gone,  and  I  am  i 
— fester,  periiaps,  than  I  wot  o£  It  is  something 
lived  and  loved ;  and  our  poor  children  are  so  ho| 
aiectionate,  that  it  chastens  the  sadness  atteni 
thoughts  of  our  separation.**  His  fediog  and  sprigl 
panion  wrote  thus  a  day  or  two  afterwards  to  her  i 
'^  Early  in  the  moning  before  we  started,  pi^  took 
him  to  the  Cathedral.  This  he  had  often  done  bei 
he  said  he  must  stand  once  more  on  the  iqpot  where 
ried  poor  mamma.  After  that  we  went  to  the  Ca^t 
a  new  showman  went  through  the  old  trick  of  poii 
Fei^guB  MacIvor*s  vary  dungeon.  Peveril  said — ^ 
— are  you  quite  sure,  nr?*  And  on  bdng  tc 
could  be  no  doubt,  was  troubled  with  a  fit  of  c 
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which  ended  in  a  laugh*  The  man  seemed  exceeding  in- 
dignant :  ao  when  paps  moved  on,  I  whispered  who  it  was. 
I  wish  you  had  seen  the  man's  start,  and  how  he  stared 
and  bowed  as  he  parted  from  ns  ;  and  then  rammed  his 
keys  into  his  pocket,  and  went  off  at  a  hand-gallop  to 
warn  the  rest  of  the  garrison.  But  the  carriage  was  rmdy, 
and  we  escaped  a  row/* 

They  reached  Abbotsford  that  night,  and  a  day  or  two 
afterwards  Edinburgh  ;  where  Sir  Walter  was  greeted  with 
the  satisfactory  intelligenee  that  his  plans  as  to  the  Opus 
Magmum  had  been  considered  at  a  meeting  of  his  trustees, 
and  finally  approved  in  toto.  As  the  scheme  inferred  a 
large  outlay  on  drawings  and  engravings,  and  otherwise, 
this  decision  had  been  looked  for  with  much  anxiety  by 
him  and  Mr  CadelL  He  says — ^^  I  trust  it  will  answer ; 
yet  who  can  warrant  the  continuance  of  popularity  ?  Old 
Nattali  Corri,  who  entered  into  many  projects,  and  could 
never  set  the  sails  of  a  windmill  to  catch  the  aura  popularis^ 
used  to  say  he  believed  that  were  he  to  turn  baker,  it 
would  put  bread  out  of  fiishion.  I  have  had  the  better 
luck  to  dress  my  sails  to  every  wind ;  and  so  blow  on,  good 
wind,  and  spin  round,  whirligig."  The  Corri  here  alluded 
to  was  an  unfortunate  adventurer,  who,  among  many  other 
wild  schemes,  tried  to  set  up  an  Italian  Opera  at  Edin- 
burgh* 

Daring  the  remainder  of  this  year  Sir  Walter  never 
opened  his  "locked  book."  Whether  in  Edinburgh  or 
the  country,  his  life  was  such,  that  he  describes  himself,  in 
several  letters,  as  having  become  "  s  writing  automaton.'* 
He  had  completed  by  Christmas  the  Second  Series  of  Tales 
on  Scottish  Histoiy,  and  made  considerable  progress  in 
another  novel — ^Anne  of  €reierstein :  he  had  also  drawn  up 
far  the  Quarteriy  Review  his  article  on  Hiyji  Baba  in 
England ;  and  that  delightful  one  on  Davy*s  Salmonia — 
which,  lake  those  on  Planting  and  (xardening,  abounds  in 
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■w«et  episodes  of  personal  remimsoenoe.  And,  wbc 
he  had  not  proof-sheets  to  press  him,  his  hoiin  wl* 
stowed  on  the  opus  magnum. 

About  this  time  died  Sir  William  Forbes  of  Pi 
the  widower  of  his  first  love,  and  the  most  genero 
efficient  friend  in  the  late  crisis  of  distress.  On  thi^ 
his  letters  have  some  Ter^r  touching  passages— but  b; 
ings  towards  that  admirable  person  have  been  suffi 
shewn  in  preceding  extracts. 

Visidng  Abbotsford  at  Christmas,  I  found  hiin 
rently  well  in  health  (except  that  he  suflered  frotr 
matism),  and  enjoying  the  society,  as  usual,  of  the  1 
sons,  with  the  welcome  addition  of  Mr  Morritt  a 
James  Steuart  of  Allanbank— -a  gentleman  whose  n 
pencil  had  often  been  employed  on  subjects  firom  his 
and  novels,  and  whose  conversation  on  art  (like 
Sir  George  Beaumont  and  Mr  Scrope),  being  de 
professional  pedantries  and  jealousies,  was  always  j 
larly  delightful  to  him.     One  snowy  morning,  he 
sheets  of  Anne  of  Gfientein^  extending  to,  I  think, 
volume  and  a  half;  and  we  read  them  together 
library,  while  he  worked  in  the  adjoining  room,  an 
sionally  dropt  in  upon  us  to  hear  how  we  were  ] 
All  were  highly  gratified  with  those  vivid  and  pict 
pages, — and  both  Morritt  and  Steuart,  being  fumi) 
the  scenery  of  Switzerland,  could  not  sufficiently 
tk(ar  astonishment  at  the  felicity  with  which  he  had 
its  peculiar  character,  and  outdone,  by  the  force  oi 
nation,  all  the  efforts  of  a  thousand  actual  touri«t:$ 
approbation  was  of  course  very  acceptable.     1  ha*: 
seen  him  more  gently  and  tranquilly  happy. 

Wlien  these  friends  left  him,  he  went  with  m« 
brother^s  in  Clydesdale,  and  there  ^oyed  somo 
relaxation.  It  was  then  that  he  first  saw  the  self-^ 
sculptor,  John  Greenshields,  who  greatly  interee 
from  a  certain  resemblance  to  Bums,  and  took 
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nUing  for  a  veiy  remarkable  statue  in  fireestonef  now  in 
Mr  Cadell*8  poasession — the  last  woriL  which  this  worthy 
man  was  destined  to  complete. 

&  Walter^s  operations  appear  to  have  been  inteimpted 
ever  and  anon,  dozing  January  and  Febmaiy  1829,  in 
consequence  of  serere  distress  in   the  household  of  his 
printer ;  whose  warm  affections  were  not,  as  in  his  own 
case,  subjected  to  the  authority  of  a  stoical  wilL     On  the 
14th  of  February  the  Diary  sajrs : — *^  The  letters  I  received 
were  numerous,  and  craved  answers ;  yet  the  3d  volume  is 
getting  on  kooUf  and /atriy,     I  am  twenty  leaves  before  the 
printer,  but  Ballantyne^s  wife  is  ill,  and  it  is  his  nature  to 
indulge  apprehensions  of  the  worst,  which  incapacitates 
him  for  labour.     I   cannot  help  regarding  this  amiable 
weakness  of  the  mind  with  something  too  nearly  allied  to 
contempt/*    On  the  17th,  *^I  received  the  melancholy 
news  that  James  Ballantyne  had  lost  his  wife.     With  bis 
.domestic  habits  the  blow  is  irretrievable.     "What  can  he 
do,  poor  fellow,  at  the  head  of  such  a  ieaojlj  of  children  ? 
I  should  not  be  surprised  if  he  were  to  give  way  to  de- 
spair.^—^ames  was  not  able  to  appear  at  his  wife^s  funeral ; 
and   this   Scott  viewed  with  something  more  than  pity. 
Next   morning,   however,  says   the  Diary— '^^  Ballantyne 
came  in,  to  my  surprise,  about  twelve  o'cIocL     He  was 
very  serious,  and  spoke  as  if  he  had  some  idea  of  sudden 
and  speedy  death.     He  has  settled  to  go  to  the  country, 
poor  fellow  P — He  retired  accordingly  to  some  sequestered 
place  near  Jedburgh,  and  there  indulged  his  grief  in  soli- 
tude.    Scott  regarded  this  as  weakness,  and  in  part  at 
least  as  wilful  weakness,  and  addressed  to  him  several  let- 
ters of  strong  remonstrance  and  rebuke.  In  writing  of  the 
caae  to  mj'self^  he  says — *'  I  have  a  sore  grievance  in  poor 
Ballantyne*s  increasing  lowness  of  heart,  and  I  fear  he  is 
sinking  rapidly  into  the  condition  of  a  religious  dreamer. 
His   retirement  from  Edinburgh  was  the  worst  advised 
scheme  in  the  world.     I  in  vain  reminded  him,  that  when 
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oar  Sanonr  himsdf  wm  to  be  led  into  tempiationf  tli 
tbtag  the  Devil  thonglit  of  was  to  get  liim  into  the  k 
neat.*^ — ^Ballantyne,  after  a  few  weeks,  rerained  his  pi 
the  printing-offioe ;  hot  he  addicted  himself  mote  anc 
to  what  his  friend  considered  as  erroneoas  and  eztrai 
notiona  of  religioiis  doctrine  ;  and  I  r^|ret  to  say  l 
this  difoenoe  originated  a  certain  alienation,  not  of 
tion,  hat  of  confideooe,  whidi  was  risible  to  erer 
obeerver  of  their  sabseqnent  interoonne.  Towar 
last,  indeed,  they  saw  but  little  of  each  other.  I  so 
however,  it  is  needless  to  add,  that  down  to  the  rer 
Scott  watched  over  Ballantyne's  tnterests  with  ondimi 
attention. 

Many  entries  of  his  Diary  daring  the  Spring  Sessi 
Ibr  to  the  final  canying  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Qu 
When  the  Doke  of  Wdlington  annoanced  his  inten 
conceding  those  daims,  there  were  meetings  and  fn 
enoo^  in  Edinborgh  as  elsewhere ;  and  thoagh  Sc 
considerable  repugnance  to  acting  in  any  sodi  matt« 
Whigs  and  Badicals,  in  oppootion  to  a  great  section 
Tories,  he  ultimately  resolTed  not  to  shrink  fh>m  do 
part  in  support  of  the  Dnke*s  Government  on  that  criti 
periment.*  He  wrote,  I  beliere,  several  articles  in 
of  the  measoTd  for  the  Weekly  Joamal ;  he  spoke,  i 
shortly,  at  the  princ^Ml  meeting,  and  proposed  on< 
resolutions ;  and  when  the  consequent  petition  was  : 
the  House  of  Commons,  his  name  among  the  sub^ 
was  recdved  with  such  enthusiasm,  that  Sir  Bobez 
thought  fit  to  address  to  him  a  special  and  very  cordis 
of  thanks  on  that  occasion. 

His  novel  was  finished  befinre  breakfiMt  on  the  2 
April;  and  his  Diaiy  mentions  that  immediatel; 
breakfast  he  began  his  compendium  of  Scottish  htsU 
Dr  Lardner's  Cyclopedia.  When  the  proprietors  i 
work,  in  July  18S8,  offered  him  L.500  for  an  abst 

>  See  AnU,  pp.  170,  17U 
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Scottish  History  in  one  rolume,  he  declined  the  proposal. 
They  snbsequently  offered  L.700,  and  this  was  accepted  ; 
bat  though  he  began  the  task  under  the  impression  that  he 
should  find  it  a  heavy  one,  he  soon  wanned  to  the  subject, 
and  pursued  it  with  cordial  zeal  and  satis&ction.  One 
▼ohune,  it  by  and  by  appeared,  would  never  do, — in  his 
own  phrase,  *^  he  must  have  elbow-room** — and  I  beliere 
it  was  finally  settled  that  he  should  have  L.1500  for  the 
book  in  two  volumes  ;  of  which  the  first  was  published  be- 
fore the  end  of  this  year. 

Anne  of  Geierstein  came  out  about  the  middle  of  May; 
and  this,  which  may  be  almost  called  the  last  work  of  his 
imaginative  genius,  was  received  at  least  as  well — (out  of 
Soodand,  that  b) — as  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth  had  been, 
or  indeed  as  any  novel  of  his  after  the  Crusaders.  I  par- 
take very  strongly,  I  am  aware,  in  the  feeling  which  most 
of  my  own  countrymen  have  little  shame  in  avowing,  that 
no  novel  of  his,  where  neither  scenery  nor  character  is 
Scottish,  belongs  to  the  same  preeminent  class  with  those 
in  which  he  paints  and  peoples  his  native  landscape.  I 
have  confessed  that  I  cannot  rank  even  his  best  English 
romances  with  such  creations  as  Waverley  and  Old  Mor- 
tality; far  less  can  I  believe  that  posterity  will  attach 
mmilar  value  to  this  Maid  of  the  Mist.  Its  pages,  how- 
ever, display  in  undiminished  perfection  all  the  skill  and 
grace  of  the  mere  artist,  with  occasional  outbreaks  of  the 
old  poetic  spirit,  more  than  sufficient  to  remove  the  woric 
to  an  immeasurable  distance  from  any  of  its  order  pro- 
duced in  this  country  in  our  own  age.  Indeed,  the  various 
pUy  of  fency  in  the  combination  of  persons  and  events, 
and  the  airy  liveliness  of  both  imagery  and  diction,  may 
well  justify  us  in  applying  to  the  author  what  he  beautifiilly 
eayB  of  his  King  Rend — 

'*  A  miithfol  man  he  was ;  the  snows  of  age 
Fell,  but  they  did  not  chiD  him.    Gaiety, 
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Eren  in  life's  closing,  touch'd  his  teeming  brain 
With  such  wild  visions  as  the  setting  son 
Baises  in  front  of  some  hoar  glacier, 
Pamting  the  bleak  ice  with  a  thousand  hoes.*' 

It  is  a  common  saying  that  there  is  nothing  so  distuictt?e 
of  genius  as  the  retention,  in  advanced  years,  of  the  ca- 
pacity to  depict  the  feelings  of  youth  with  all  their  ori- 
ginal glow  and  purity.      But  I  apprehend   this  blesaed 
distinction  belongs  to,  and  is  the  just  reward  of^  virtiioiis 
genius  only.      In  the    case    of  extraordinary  force  of 
imagination,  combined  with  the  habitual  indulgence  of  a 
selfish  mood — ^not  combined,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  genial 
temper  of  mind  and  thought  which  Grod  and  Nature  de- 
sign to  be  kept  alive  in  man  by  those  domestic  charities  out 
of  which  the  •ther  social  virtues  so  easily  spring,  and  with 
which  they  find  such  endless  links  of  interdependence ; — in 
this  unhappy  case,  which  none  who  has  studied  the  bio 
graphy  of  genius  can  pronounce  to  be  a  rare  one,  the  veiy 
power  which  heaven  bestowed  seems  to  become,  as  old  age 
darkens,  the  sternest  avenger  of  its  own  misapplieatioo. 
The  retrospect  of  life  is  converted  by  its  energy  into  one 
wide  blackness  of  desolate  regret ;  and  whether  this  breaks 
out  in  the  shape  of  a  rueful  contemptuousneas,  or  a  sareaa- 
tic  mockery  of  tone,  the  least  drop  of  the  poison  is  enough 
to  paralyze  all  attempts  at  awakening  sympathy  by  fanci- 
ful delineations  of  love  and  friendship.     Perhaps  Scott  baa 
nowhere  painted  such  feelings  more  delidously  than  in  thoee 
very  scenes  of  Anne  of  Greierstein,  which  offer  every  now 
and  then,  in  some  incidental  circumstance  or  reflection,  the 
best  evidence  that  they  are  drawn  by  a  grey-headed  nuuu 
The  whole  of  his  own  life  was  too  present  to  his  wonder- 
fid  memory  to  permit  of  his  brooding  with  excluave  ptf-- 
tiality,  whether  painfully  or  pleasurably,  on  any  one  poitioa 
or  phasis  of  it ;  and  besides,  he  was  always  living  over 
again  in  his  children,  young  at  heart  whenever  he  looked 
on  them,  and  the  world  that  was  opening  on  them  and  their 
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friends.  Bat  above  all,  he  had  a  firm  belief  in  the  future 
reunion  of  those  whom  death  has  parted. 
'  He  lost  two  more  of  his  old  intimates  about  this  time ; — 
Mr  Terry  in  June,  and  Mr  Shortreed  in  the  beginning  of 
July.  The  Diary  says : — ^^  July  9.  Heard  of  the  death 
of  poor  Bob  Shortreed,  the  companion  of  many  a  long  ride 
among  the  hills  in  quest  of  old  ballads.  He  was  a  merry 
companion,  a  good  singer  and  mimic,  and  full  of  Soottidi 
drollery.  In  his  company,  and  under  his  guidance,  I  was 
able  to  see  much  of  rural  society  in  the  mountains,  which 
I  could  not  otherwise  have  attained,  and  which  I  have 
made  my  use  of.  He  was,  in  addition,  a  man  of  worth 
and  character.  I  always  burdened  his  hospitality  while  at 
Jedburgh  on  the  circuit,  and  have  been  asefid  to  some  of 
his  fiunily.  Poor  fellow  !  So  glide  our  friends  from  us. 
Many  recollections  die  with  him  and  with  poor  Terry." 

His  Diary  has  few  more  entries  for  this  twelvemonth. 
Besides  the  volume  of  history  for  Lardner,  he  had  ready 
by  December  the  lost  of  the  Scottish  Series  of  Tales  of  a 
Grandfather ;  and  had  made  great  progress  in  the  prefaces 
and-  notes  for  Cadell^s  Optu  Magnum.  He  had  also  over- 
come  various  difficulties  which  for  a  time  interrupted  the 
twin  scheme  of  an  illustrated  edition  of  his  Poems :  and 
one  of  these  in  a  manner  honourably  characteristic  of  the 
late  John  Murray  of  Albenuirle  Street,  who  had  till  now 
retained  a  share  in  the  copyright  of  Marmion.  Scott 
having  requested  him  to  seU  that  share,  he  generously  re- 
plied : — *^  So  highly  do  I  estimate  the  honour  of  being,  even 
in  so  small  a  degree,  the  publisher  of  the  author  of  the 
poem,  that  no  pecuniar}*  consideration  whatever  can  induce 
me  to  part  with  it.  But  there  is  a  consideration  of  another 
kind,  which  until  now  I  was  not  aware  of,  which  would 
make  it  pfunful  to  me  if  I  were  to  retain  it  a  moment 
longer.  I  mean  the  knowledge  of  its  being  required  by 
the  author,  into  whose  hands  it  was  sponttuieously  resigned 
in  the  some  instant  that  I  read  his  request.*' 
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The  soooen  of  the  ooDectiTe  nords  wsi  &r  bl 
what  either  1^  Walter  or  Mr  Caddl  had  yeatsti 
anticipale.  Before  the  doee  of  1839,  eight  toIqio^ 
been  iMoed ;  and  the  monthlj  sale  had  readied  as  hi 
85,000.  Should  this  go  oo,  there  waa,  indeed, 
reaaon  to  hope  thai,  ooming  in  aid  of  nn&mnish 
dnttry  in  the  preparation  of  new  worka,  it  vonld  wi 
all  hia  load  of  debt  in  the  oourw  of  a  way  few 
And  during  the  antomn  (whidi  I  spent  near  him) 
moat  agreeable  to  obaerre  the  efiecte  of  the  premiere 
tdfigenoe,  which  erery  iooeeeding  month  broogfat, 
hia  flpirita. 

Tlus  waa  the  more  needed,  thai  hb  eldest  aon,  wl 
gone  to  the  louth  of  IVanoe  on  acoonnt  of  aome  imp] 
sjrmptoms  in  hia  health,  did  not  at  first  aeem  to 
ittpidlj  by  the  diange  of  climate.  '  He  feared  tb 
yoong  man  waa  not  so  obedient  to  hia  phjsidans 
ought  to  have  been ;  and  in  one  of  many  letters  c 
nib|eet,  after  mentioning  aome  of  Gadell'a  good  n 
to  die  great  a&ir,  he  saja — '*  I  haTe  wrongbt  bar 
80  &r  snooeaBftilljr.  But  I  tdl  jou  plunlj,  my  det 
that  if  you  permit  your  health  to  decfine  from  w 
attention,  I  hare  not  strength  of  mind  enough  t( 
myaeif  in  these  matters  as  I  have  hitherto  been  < 
Happily  Mi^or  Scott  was,  ere  long,  restored  to  Im 
state  of  health  and  actiTity. 

Sir  Walter  himself  too,  besides  the  usual  allows 
rheumatiam,  and  other  leaser  ailments,  had  an  attat 
season  of  a  nature  whidi  gare  his  family  great  alar 
whidi  for  several  days  he  himself  r^arded  with  tbe  < 
oroffnosticationB.      After  some  weeks,  during  wb 
compliuned  of  headach   and  nervous   irritadon, 
h»morrhages  indicated  the  sort  of  relief  required, 
obtvned  it  fifom  copious  cnpi»ng.     He  says,  in  hii 
for  June  8d— **  The  ugly  sjrmptom  still  oontinneo. 
way  I  am  firmly  resolved.    I  wrote  in  the  morning. 
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Court  kept  me  till  near  two.  In  the  evening  Dr  Ross 
ordered  me  to  be  capped^  an  operation  which  I  only  knew 
from  its  heang  practised  by  those  eminent  medical  practi* 
tioners  the  barbers  of  Bagdad.  It  is  not  painfnl ;  and,  I 
think,  resembles  a  giant  twisting  abont  jovar  flesh  between 
his  fioger  and  thumb."  After  this  he  felt  better,  he  said, 
than  he  had  done  for  years  before ;  but  there  can  be  little 
doabt  that  the  natural  evacuation  was  a  very  serioub 
sjrmptom.  It  was,  in  &ct,  the  precursor  of  apoplexy.  In 
idling  the  Major  of  his  recovery,  he  says — '^  The  sale  of 
the  Novels  is  pro — di — gi— ous.  If  it  last  but  a  few 
years,  it  will  clear  my  feet  of  old  incumbrances,  nay, 
perhaps,  enable  me  to  talk  a  word  to  our  friend  Kicol 
Milne. 

*  But  old  ships  most  expect  to  get  ont  of  oommisnon, 
Nor  again  to  weigh  anchor  with  yo  heave  ho!* 

However  that  may  be,  I  should  be  happy  to  die  a  free 
man ;  and  I  am  sure  you  will  all  be  kind  to  poor  Anne, 
who  will  miss  me  most.  I  don't  intend  to  die  a  minute 
sooner  than  I  can  help  for  all  this  ;  but  when  a  man  takes 
to  making  blood  instead  of  water,  he  is  tempted  to  think 
on  the  possibility  of  his  soon  making  earth." — ^Mr  Milne, 
be  it  observed,  was  the  proprietor  of  a  considerable  estate 
oonterminous  with  Abbotsford  to  the  westward. 

Among  a  few  other  friends  from  a  distance.  Sir  Walter    ^ 
received  this  summer  a  short  visit  from  Mr  Hallam,  and 
made  in  his  company  several  of  the  little  excurrions  which 
had  in  former  days  been  of  cdnstant  recurrence.      Mr   A  _^  -^ 

Hallftin  had  with  him  his  son,  Afithnr,  a  young  gentleman     '     .  a>* 
of  extraordinary  abilities,  and  as  modest  as  able,  who  not 
long  afterwards  was  cut  off  in  the  veiy  bloom  of  opening 
life  aud  genius.     His  beautiful  verses  on  Mebroie  seen  in 
company  wUh  ScoU,  have  since  been  often  printed. 

The  dose  of  the  autumn  was  embittered  by  a  sudden 
and  mom,  unexpected  deprivation.  Apparently  in  the 
Ihllest  enjoyment  of  health  and  vigour,  Thomas  Purdie 
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leaned  hi^  head  one  eyening  on  the  table,  and  dropped 
asleep.  Thu  waa  nothing  uncommon  in  a  haid-noiking 
man  ;  and  his  family  went  and  came  abont  him  for  aeTcnd 
hours,  without  taking  any  notice.  When  supper  was  ready, 
they  tried  to  awaken  him,  and  found  that  life  had  been  for 
some  time  extinct.  Far  different  from  other  years.  Sir 
Walter  seemed  impatient  to  gel  away  from  Abbotsibrd  to 
Edinburgh.  **  I  haye  lost,"  he  writes  (4th  November)  to 
Cadell,  ^^  my  old  and  &ithfrd  servant — my  iactotum — aod 
am  so  much  shocked,  that  I  really  wish  to  be  quit  of  the 
country  and  safe  in  town.  I  have  this  day  laid  him  in  the 
grave.     This  has  prevented  my  answering  your  letters.** 

The  grave,  dose  to  the  Abbey  at  Melrose,  ia  surmounted 
by  a  modest  monument,  having  on  two  sides  these  inacrip- 
tions : — 


In  grateful  remembrance  o/thefaiihfid  and  aUached 
of  twenty-two  years,  and  in  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  a 
hie  hU  sincere  friend;  this  stone  was  erected  by  iSu*  WaUer 
Scott,  Bart.,  of  Ahbotsford. 


Here  lies  the  body  of  Thomas  Purdie,  wood-fvresler  at 
Abbotsford,  who  died  29th  October  1829,  aged  sixty-two 
years.  —  ^^  Thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  tkw^  / 
wiU  make  thee  ttUer  over  many  thtngs.^ — St  MatUxw, 
chap.  XXV.  ver.  21st. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

PoUication  of  the  Aynhire  Tragedy,  Letten  on  Demonoldgy, 
Tales  on  the  History  of  France,  &c, — Apoplectic  Seiznre — Re- 
tirement from  the  Court  of  Session — Offers  of  a  pension  and  of 
additional  rank  declined— Count  Robert  of  Paris  begun — Death 
of  George  IV. — Political  Commotions — Fourth  Epistle  of  Mala- 
growther — Speech  on  Reform  at  Jedburgh — 1830-1831. 

r 

At  this  time,  Mr  Pitcaim  was  editing  for  the  Bannatyne 
Club  that  curioTu  collection  of  Ancient  Scotdi  Criminal 
Trials,  which  Scott  reviewed  in  the  Quarterly  of  1831. 
On  his  arriyal  in  Edinburgh,  Mr  Pitcaim  sent  him  a  new 
Tolnme  in  proof,  requesting  his  attention  particularly  to 
Its  detuls  on  the  extraordinary  case  of  Mure  of  Auchin- 
draine,  a.d.  1611.  Scott  was  so  mudi  interested  with 
these  documents,  that  he  resolved  to  found  ft  dramatic 
sketch  on  thdr  terrible  stoiy ;  and  the  result  was  a  com- 
position far  superior  to  any  of  his  previous  attempts  of 
that  nature.  Indeed,  there  are  several  passages  in  his 
AyrtMre  Tragedy— espeaally  that  where  the  murdered 
corpse  floats  upright  in  the  wake  of  the  assassin^s  bark 
—(an  incident  suggested  by  a  kmentable  chapter  in  Lord 
Nelson^s  history) — ^which  may  bear  comparison  with  any- 
thing but  Shakspeare.  Yet  I  doubt  whether  the  prose 
carradve  of  the  preface  be  not,  on  the  whole,  more  dra- 
matic than  the  Terrified  scenes.  It  contains,  by  the  way, 
some  very  striking  allurions  to  the  recent  murder  of  Weare 
by  Thurtell  and  others  at  GilPs  Hill  in  Hertfordshire,  and 
the  atrocities  of  Burke  and  Hare  in  the  West  Port  of  Edin- 
burgh. This  piece  was  published  in  a  thin  octavo,  early 
in  1830. 
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Bui  be  was  now  to  pay  the  penahj  of  liis  impar 

toib.     On  the  15th  of  Febniaiy,  about  two  o*clock 

afternoon,  be  letnrned  from  the  Pariiament  Hooae 

rantlj  in  hk  nmal  atate,  and  fcimd  an  old  aoqoai] 

ICa  Yoong  of  Hawick,  waiting  to  shew  him  son 

menoin  of  her  ftther  (a  diannting  miniaitpr  of  greai 

and  talenta),  wfaidi  he  had  undertaken  to  ie?iae  ai 

net  fcr  the  preak     The  old  ladj  aat  hj  him  for  ] 

hour  while  he  aeemed  to  be  oeenpied  inA.  her  pep 

length  he  roae,  as  if  to  dismis  her,  but  aonk  dowi 

— a  aCgfat  conmlaion  a^tated  hia  features.     Aft« 

nunntea  he  got  up  and  staggered  to  the  drawing 

where  Anne  Soott  and  my  sister,  Yiolet  Lockhar 

skting.     They  rushed  to  meet  him,  but  be  £bU  at 

length  on  the  iloor  ere  thej  could  rendi  him.   He  re 

speechless  Ibr  about  tea  minutes,  bj  whidi  time  a  i 

had  armed  and  bled  him.     He  was  ci^^ed  again 

eveniqg,  and  gradnaOy  reeofered  possesion  of  sfee 

of  all  his  feenltMa,  in  ao  fer  that,  the  oecuirenc< 

keplqniet|  when  he  i^ipearad  abroad  again  after 

intcnalt  P^ple  in  general  observed  no  aeriooa  diau 

sttbautted  to  the  utmost  aereri^  of  reg^en,  tast; 

thing  but  pulae  and  water  fiur  some  weeks,  and  th^ 

of  his  feaul^  and  intimate  friends  subsided.     By 

he  again  mingled  in  aociefy  much  as  usual,  and  s 

bave  oteosf  pennaded  himself  that  tiie  attack  h 

eeeded  menly  from  the  stomach,  though  hia  lette 

taned  ever  and  anon  to  drop  hints  that  the  sympt 

sembled  apoplexy  or  paraljna.     When  we  recoils 

l)Oth  Ins  frihcr  and  his  elder  brother  dBed  of  poraly 

coHidff  the  violences  of  agitation  and  exertioa  u 

Sir  Walter  had  been  subjected  during  the  four  pr 

vesiBi  the  only  wander  is  that  this  blow  (which  had 

psct,  several  indistinct  harinngen)  was  defien^d  » 

f^at  can  be  none  that  it  was  aoon  faDowed  by  oi 

l^mme  deaoiplion. 
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He  struggled  manfully,  however,  against  hk  malady, 
and  during  18S0  covered  almost  as  many  sheets  with  his 
MS.  as  in  1829.  About  March  I  find,  from  his  corre- 
spondence with  Ballant}'ne,  that  he  was  working  regularly 
at  his  LetUrs  on  Demonology  and  Wiickcrqft  foi  Murray^s 
Family  Library,  and  also  on  a  Fourth  Series  of  the  Tales 
o£  a  Grandfather,  the  subject  being  French  History.  Both 
of  these  books  were  published  by  the  end  of  the  year ;  and 
the  former  contains  many  passages  worthy  of  his  best  day 
— little  snatches  of  picturesque  narrative  and  the  like — in 
ftct,  transcripts  of  his  own  familiar  fireside  stories.  The 
shrewdness  with  which  evidence  is  sifled  on  legal  cases 
attests,  too,  that  the  main  reasoning  fiiculty  remained  un- 
shaken. But,  on  the  whole,  these  <works  can  hardly  be 
submitted  to  a  strict  ordeal  of  criticism.  There  is  in  both 
a  cloudiness  both  of  words  and  arrangement.  Nor  can  I 
speak  differently  of  the  second  volume  of  his  Scottish  His- 
tory for  Lardner,  which  was  published  in  May.  His  vei^ 
pretty  reviewal  of  Mr  Southey's  Life  and  Edition  of  Bun- 
yan.was  done  in  August^ about  which  time  his  recovciy 
seems  to  have  reached  its  acme. 

In  the  course  of  the  Spring  Session,  dxxnmistances  ren- 
dered it  highly  probable  that  Sir  Walter's  resignation  of 
his  place  as  Clerk  of  Session  might  be  acceptable  to  the 
Government ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  have, 
on  the  whole,  been  pleased  to  avail  himself  of  this  oppor- 
tunity. He  says,  in  his  Diary — "  May  27.  I  am  agitating 
s  proposed  retirement  from  the  Court.  As  they  are  only 
to  have  four  instead  of  six  Clerks  of  Session,  it  will  Im? 
thdr  interest  to  let  roe  retire  on  a  superannuatioii. 
Probably  I  shall  make  a  bad  bai^gain,  and  get  only  two- 
thirds  of  the  s^ary,  instead  of  three-fourths,  litis 
would  be  hard,  but  I  could  save  between  two  or  three 
liundred  pounds  by  giving  up  town  residence.  At  any 
ratt*,  jacta  est  alea.  I  think  the  difference  will  be  infinite 
hi  point  of  health  and  happiness.    Yet  I  do  not  know.    It 

2  Y 
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J8  perhapt  a  tioleai  change  in  ihe  end  of  life  lo  quit  tbe 
walk  one  liaa  trod  ao  long,  and  dieenraed  tspknedc. 
•wludi  betela  all  man  makos  yxm  mine  o|q[>ortiiiiiliiM 
qi^emmtanow  when  one  enjoja  them  no  longer." 

On  the  26di  of  Jane,  he  heard  <tf  the  d«ith  of  Em^ 
George  IT.  with  the  regrat  of  a  derolad  and  ob%Bd 
anbject.  He  had  lee^md  ahnost  immediately  befero,  two 
marks  of  hia  Majesty's  kind  attention.  Undantaadiag 
that  his  letirament  frmn  the  Conrt  of  Sosrion  wna  at  Jtaad, 
Sir  William  Knighton  soggested  that  he  mjght  heaea* 
Ibrth  he  more  fieqnently  in  London,  and  that  ke  might 
fitly  be  plaeed  at  the  head  of  a  new  eommissMn  ibr  ea- 
aaniningand  editing  the  MSS.  eoBeetiops  c£  the  exiled 
Princes  of  the  Hease  of  Stoart,  whkh  had  come  into  the 
King's  hands  on  liie  death  of  the  Cardinal  of  Yoik. 
This  Sir  Wdter  g^ly  accepted,  and  contemplated  with 
pleasore  spendfaig  the  ensoing  winter  in  Tiondnn.  Bat 
another  propontion,  that  of  ekratii^  him  to  the  xai^  of 
Priry  OomMeOor,  was  anhentating^y  decftied.  He  de- 
sbed  the  Losd  Ghief-GommiaBienar,  whom  the  King  bad 
desuiedto  asoertun  his  fedingB on  the sahjeet^  to 
his  gratelBl  HumkB,  widi  his  hondble  apology :  and  hia  J 
are  thos  stated  in  the  IKary  of  the  anooee£nfc 
^^  I  had  also  n  kind  .cenuannieaiion  abont  intflderipg  to 
have  me  named  nP.  Coansellor.  Bat — bendea  that  when 
one  is  old  and  poor,  one  ehonld  nvoid  taking  mk — I  aunH 
be  mneh  happier  if  I  Ibonghinny  net  ofkindneai  waadsaff 
to  h^fbrwaxd  Charles ;  and  hanng:aaadao>mnoh,  lasde 
my  bow,  and  declared  my  pnrpoae  nf  mmaoHng^aalirfad 
with  my  knighthood.  All  this  is  rather  .plnaBW|t»  ^^ 
modi  of  it  looks  like  annding  np  my  bettnm  £or  thamt  of 
my  life.** 

In  July  caaMthe  formal  intimation  that  ke  had  ceased 
to  be  a  Clerk  of  Sesnon,  and  ehonld  thenceforth  have, 
in  lien  of  bis  salaty,  te.  (JU1300)  an  aUoannes  «if 
L.800  per  anaom.  Iliis  wasaaoompanied  by  an  intimatww 
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thnn  the  Home  Secretafj,  that  the  Mmiiten  w«re  quite 
ready  to  grant  him  a  peasiaii  cawmng  the  reduction  of  hia 
inooBBe.  Coaadering  hiBDoetf  as  the  bond-alaTe  of  hia 
crediton,  he  attde  known  to  them  thia  propoaition,  and 
atatod  thai  it  would  be  extremely  paiuftd  to  him  to  tiooepi 
of  it ;  and  with  the  delioacy  and  generoaiiy  whidi  thiough- 
oot  eharacteriaed  their  oonduet  towards  him,  they  without 
heaitatiott  entreated  Um  on  no  aooonnt  to  do  iiyury  to  hia 
own  fee£i^  in  audi  a  matter  as  this.  Few  things  gate 
him  more  pleasure  than  this  handsome  communication. 

Just  after  he  had  taken  leate  of  Edinburgh,  as  he  seema 
to  haye  thought  for  ever,  be  reoeiYed  a  communication  of 
another  sort,  as  inopportune  as  any  that  ever  reached  him. 
Hia  Diaiy  for  the  18<li  July  says  briefly — ^*  I  have  a  letter 
from  a  certain  ycong  gentleman,  announdng  that  his  sister 
had  so  -flur  mistaken  the  intentions  of  a  lame  baronet  nigh 
sixty  years  old,  as  to  suppose  lum  only  prevented  by  mo* 
desty  from  stating  certain  wiriies  and  hopes,  Ac  Hie  party 
is  a  woman  of  rank,  so  my  vanity  may  be  satiafied.  But  I 
excused  myself^  with  little  picking  upon  the  terms.*' 

During  the  rM  of  the  summer  and  autumn  his  daughter 
and  I  were  at  Chieftwood,  and  saw  him  of  course  dafly. 
Laidlaw,  too,  had  been  restored  to  the  cottage  at  Kaeside ; 
nnd  though  Tom  Purdie  made  a  dismal  blank,  old  habits 
went  on,  and  the  course  of  life  seemed  little  altered  from 
what  it  had  used  to  be.  He  looked  jaded  and  worn  before 
evening  set  in,  yet  very  seldom  departed  from  the  strict 
regimen  of  his  doctoM,  and  often  brightened  up  to  all  his 
ftfmsr  glee,  though  paaang  the  bottie  and  sq[>ping  toast, 
and  water.  His  grandchildren  especially  saw  no  change. 
However  languid,  his  spirits  revived  at  ihe  si^t  of  Asm, 
and  the  greatest  pleasure  he  had  was  in  pacing  Donee 
Dttvie  through  the  green  lanes  among  his  woods,  with  them 
clustered  about  him  on  ponies  and  donkeys,  while  LaSdlaw, 
the  latKes,  and  myself,  walked  by,  and  obeyed  his  diMOtiona 
nbottt  pruning  and  marking  trees.     After  the  imme<Hate 
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aknns  of  tbe  spring,  it  might  haTe  beea  even  agree 
witness  this  pUcid  twilight  scene,  bat  for  our  kii<] 
that  noth^g  oonld  keep  him  from  toiling  many  hou 
at  his  desk,  and  alas !  that  he  19s  no  longer  sosta 
the  daily  commendations  of  his  printer.  It  was  < 
as  die  season  advanced,  that  the  manner  in  which 
tyne  communicated  with  him  was  sinking  into  bia 
and  Laidlaw  foresaw,  as  well  as  myself^  that  somi 
crisis  of  discussion  could  not  be  much  longer  defen 
nenrous  twitching  about  the  muscles  of  the  mouth 
ways  more  or  less  discernible  from  the  date  of  thi 
in  February  ;  but  we  could  easily  tell,  by  the  agg 
of  that  symptom,  when  he  had  repeived  a  packet  i 
Canongate.  It  was  distressing,  indeed,  to  think 
might,  one  of  these  days,  sustain  a  second  seizure 
left  stiU  more  helpless,  yet  with  the  same  undij 
appetite  for  literary  labour.  And  then,  if  he  felt ' 
ter^s  complaints  so  keenly,  what  was  to  be  expecti! 
case  of  a  plain  and  undeniable  manifestation  of  dis 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  public,  and  conaequentl 
bookseller? 

All  this  was  for  the  inner  cirde.  Country  n<* 
went  and  came,  without,  I  belieye,  obserring  aim 
thing  of  what  grieved  the  family.  Na^,  this  au 
was  far  more  troubled  with  the  invasions  of  Strang 
he  had  ever  been  sinoe  his  calamities  of  1826. 
tonishing  success  of  the  new  editions  was,  as  usual, 
or  trebled  by  rumour.  The  notion  that  he  had  a) 
but  cleared  off  his  incumbrances,  seems  to  have.  be< 
prevalent,  and  no  doubt  his  refusal  of  a  pension  t 
confirm  it.  Abbotsford  was,  for  some  weeks  at  1 
sieged  much  as  it  had  used  to  be  in  the  golden  dA\-s 
and  1824  ;  and  if  sometimes  his  guests  brought  a 
and  pleasure  with  them,  even  then  the  result  was 
of  redoubled  lassitude.-  The  Diary,  among  a  ver^i 
fiur-separated  entries,  has  this  : — «^  September  5.—^ 
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of  Resolution,  I  have  left  my  Diary  for  some  weeks,— 
I  cannot  well  tell  why.  'We  have  had  abundance  of  tra- 
velling Counts  and  Countesses,  Yankees  male  and  female, 
and  a  Yankee-Doodle-Z)a7u/|y  into  the  bargain — a  smart 
young  Virginia-man.  But  we  have  had  friends  of  our  own 
also— the  Miss  Ardens,  young  Mrs  Morritt  and  Anne  Mor- 
ritt,  most  agreeable  visitors. — Cadell  came  out  here  yes- 
terday with  his  horn  filled  with  good  news.  He  calculates 
that  in  October  the  debt  will  be  reduced  to  L.60,000. 
This  makes  me  care  less  about  the  terms  I  retire  upon. 
The  efforts  by  which  we  have  advanced  thus  fiir  are  new 
in  literature,  and  what  is  gained  is  secure.** 

Mr  CadelPs  great  hope,  when  he  offered  this  visit,  had 
been  that  the  good  news  of  the  Magnum  might  induce  Sir 
Walter  to  content  himself  with  working  at  notes  and  pre- 
fiices  for  its  coming  volumes,  without  straining  ^t  more  dif- 
ficult tasks.  He  found  his  friend,  however,  by  no  means 
disposed  to  adopt  such  views ;  and  suggested  very  kindly, 
and  ingeniously  too,  by  way  of  mezzo'temune,  that  before 
entering  upon  any  new  jiovel,  he  should  draw  up  a  sort  of 
catalogue  roMsonnde  of  the  most  curious  articles  in  his  library 
and  museum.  Sir  Walter  grasped  at  this,  and  began  next 
noioming  to  dictate  to  Laidlaw  what  he  designed  to  publish 
in  the  usual  novel  shape,  under  the  title  of  ^^  Reliquia 
Trottcosienses,  or  the  Gabions  of  Jonathan  Oldbuck." 
Nothing,  as  it  seemed  to  all  about  him,  could  have  suited 
the  time  better ;  but  after  a  few  days  he  said  he  found  this 
was  not  sufficient — ^that  he  should  proceed  in  it  during 
hcra  subceaivce,  but  must  bend  himself  to  the  composition  of 
a  romance,  founded  on  a  story  which  he  had  more  than 
onoe  told  cursorily  already,  and  for  which  he  had  been  re- 
volving the  various  titles  of  Robert  of  the  Isle — Count 
Robert  de  L*Isle — and  Count  Robert  of  Paris.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  said  in  reply  to  the  decisive  announcement  of 
this  purpose.  The  usual  agreements  were  drawn  oat ;  and 
llie  Tale  was  begmi« 
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Jn  Ibe  ensomg  month  (Oct.  1880)  the  dethrotx 
of  France,  Chariof  X.  wm  inTited  by  tke  En^iih  ( 
ncnt  to  resume  hit  old  qiuurtae  at  Holyrood  ;  an<i 
maoj  other  thmga  that  about  due  time  mortifies 
none  gave  him  more  pain  than  to  hear  that  the 
feeling  in  Edinbnrgh  had  been  lo  mneh  ezaoerbate< 
the  fallen  monarch  (especiaUy  hy  an  angenerons  i 
the  great  literary  organ  of  the  pbee),  thai  his  i 
there  was  likely  to  be  roa^  and  tnwahing.  ^ 
thought  that  on  such  an  oocaoon  his  Toioe  might, 
be  listened  to.  He  knew  his  ooontrymen  well 
strength^  as  well  as  in  their  weaknem,  and  pat 
BaIlantyne*B  newspaper  for  the  20th  of  October, 
appeal  to  their  better  feelings — closing  in  these  ^ 
^^The  perM>n  iHio  writes  these  few  lines  is  le^ 
naliTe  dty,  ncTcr  to  rstnm  as  a  permanent  resid« 
has  some  reason  to  be  prond  of  distinctions  reoei 
his  felfew-citizens ;  and  he  has  not  the  slightest  di 
tiie  taste  and  good  feding  of  those  whom  he  will 
so,  will  dictate  to  them  the  quiet,  driX^  and  re^»e 
of  feeling,  which  will  do  honour  both  to  tiieb  h 
their  hearts,  which  haye  seldom  been  appealed  tc 
<— >The  Frenchman  Melinet,  in  mentiooing  tl3 
sAbrded  by  Edinbmgh  to  Henxy  VI.  in  his  itistrea 
it  as  the  most  hospitable  town  in  Soxope.  It  ia 
many  to  be  proud  ot^  and  sincerely  do  I  hope  the^ 
dsBger  of  feifeiting  it  npon  the  present  occasion.^ 
The  efEect  of  this  admonition  was  even  m 
pkste  than  the  writer  had  antieipatad.  1! 
exiles  were  reomed  with  perfect  deeorun,  wl 
modest  bearing  to  all  classes,  and  unobtraav^ 
magnifioent  benerolenoe  to  the  poor,  ere  long  i 
into  a  feeling  of  deep  and  aflfectionate  r&spi 
During  their  stay  in  Scotland,  the  King  took  n 
one  opportnnity  of  oonteying  to  Sir  Walter  his 
fer  this  salntaiy  interference  on  his  hdial£     The 
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tlie  royal  fuuSiy  kad  a  curiosity  to  see  Abbotaford,  but 
bamg  awai«  of  hia  reduced  health  and  wealth,  took  care  to 
iriait  the  place  when  he  waa  known  to  be  from  home. 
Several  French  noblemen  of  the  train^  however,  paid  him 
ihdr  reelects  peraonally.  I  remember  with  particular 
plearare  a  couple  of  days  that  the  Duke  ci  Laval-Mont- 
morency  spent  with  him :  he  waa  also  gratified  with  a 
visit  from  Marshal  Bourmont,  though  unfortunately  that 
cama  after  his  aihnents  had  much  advanced.  The  Marshal 
waa  accompanied  by  the  Baron  d^Haiissea,  one  of  the  Fo- 
lignac  Ministry,  whose  published  account  of  his  residence 
in  this  country  contains  no  ^ecimen  of  'vsun  imbecility 
asora  pitiable  thaa  the  page  he  gives  to  Abbotsford.  So 
hr  from  comprehending  anything  of  his  host^s  character  or 
eonveraation,  the  Baron  had  not  even  eyes  to  observe  that 
he  waa  in  a  sorely  dilapidated  condition  of  bodily  health. 

The  reader  has  aheady  seen  that  he  had  many  misgiv- 
ings in  contemplating  his  final  retirement  from  the  situation 
Im  had  occupied  for  nx-and-twentjr  years  in  the  Court  of 
Session.  Such  a  breadi  in  old  habita  is  always  &  sesioua 
expesiment ;  but  in  hia  caae  it  was  very  particularly  so, 
beeauaa  it  involved  hia  losing  during  the  winter  montha, 
whiA  men  most  need  sodety,  the  intercourse  of  almost  all 
that  remained  to  him  of  dear  fiuniliar  friends.  He  had 
besides  a  love  tur .  the  very  atonea  of  Edinbur^^  and  the 
thon^t  that  he  was  never  again  to  sleep  under  a  roof  of 
hia  own  in  hsa  native  city,  coat  him  numy  a  pang.  But  he 
never  alludea  either  in  his  Diary  or  in  his  letters  (nor  do  I 
nmember  that  he  ever  did  so  in  conversation)  to  the  cir- 
eumataacft  which,  £ur  more  than  all  besides,  occasioned  can 
end  regret  in  the  bosom  of  his  iamity.  However  he  might 
eling  to  the  notion  that  hia  reeent  ailments  sprung  aaeraly 
from  a  disordered  stomach,  they  had  dismissed  that  dream, 
and  the  heaviest  of  their  thoughts  was,  that  he  waa  fixing 
himself  in  the  countiy  just  when  his  health,  perhi^  his  lifis, 
ought  depend  any  given  hour  on  the  immediate  pre- 
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fence  of  a  surgical  hand.  They  reflected  that  the 
practitioner  resident  within  seTeral  miles  of  him  mighi 
case  of  another  seizure,  come  too  late,  CTcn  although 
messenger  should  find  him  at  home ;  but  that  his  pn 
extended  over  a  wide  range  of  thinly-peopled  countr)' 
that  at  the  hour  of  need  he  might  as  probably  be  h 
day's  jouniey  off  as  at  Melrose.  We  would  fiun  haT« 
soaded  him  that  his  library-catalogoes,  and  other  p^ 
had  fldien  into 'such  confusion,  that  he  ought  to  have 
clever  young  student  in  the  bouse  during  the  wint«*r  i 
range  them ;  and  had  he  taken  the  suggestion  in  goo^ 
a  medical  student  would  of  course  have  been  selected, 
whether  or  not  he  suspected  our  real  motive,  he  ^ 
listen  to  no  such  plan  ;  and  his  friendly  surgeon  (Mr  *, 
Claikaon)  then  did  the  best  be  coukl  for  us,  by  instn 
a  confidential  domestic,  privately,  in  the  use  of  the  I 
This  was  John  Nioolson — a  name  never  to  be  men 
by  any  of  Soott^s  family  without  respect  and  gratitude 
had  been  in  the  household  firom  his  boyhood,  axu 
about  this  time  (poor  Dalgleish  retiring  from  weak  h 
lidvanoed  to  the  chief  place  in  it.  Early  and  con 
kindness  had  made  a  very  deep  impn^ssbn  on  tbi 
handsome  yoimg  man's  warm  heart ;  he  poasesaed  ] 
genoe,  good  sense,  and  a  calm  temper ;  and  the  c< 
and  dexterity  which  Sir  Walter  had  delighted  to  se 
display  in  sports  and  pastimes,  proved  henceforth  of 
mable  service  to  the  master  whom  he  regarded,  I 
believe,  with  the  love  and  reverence  of  a  son.  Si 
have  reached  the  period  at  which  human  beings  a 
much  to  ministrations  of  this  class,  I  may  as  well  imi 
the  side  of  Nioolson,  Mias  Scott^s  maid,  Mrs  Celia  Sti 
a  young  person  whose  unwearied  zeal,  coupled  with  i 
dest  tact  that  stamped  her  one  of  Nature's  gentler 
contributed  hardly  less  to  the  comfort  of  Sir  Walter  a 
children  during  the  brief  remainder  of  his  life.^ 
'  On  Sir  Walter\i  death,  Nicolson  passed  into  the  sci 
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Afilicdon,  88  it  happened,  lay  heavy  at  iEis  time  on  the 
kind  hoiue  of  Huntley  Bum  al80.  The  eldest  Mi88  Fergu8- 
8on  was  on  her  deathbed ;  and  thus,  when  my  wife  and  I 
were  obliged  to  move  soitthwards  at  the  beginning  of 
winter,  Sir  Walter  was  left  almost  entirely  dependent  on 
his  daughter  Anne,  William  Laidlaw,  and  the  worthy  do- 
mestics whom  I  have  been  naming.  Laidlaw  attended  him  as 
amanuensis,  and  often  dined  as  weU  as  breakfested  with  him. 
A  more  delicate  task  never  devolved  upon  any  man's  friend, 
than  he  had  about  this  time  to  encounter.  He  could  not 
watch  Soott  from  hour  to  hour — ^above  all,  he  cotlld  not 
write  to  his  dictation,  without  gradually,  slowly,  most  re- 
luctantly taking  home  to  his  boeom  the  conviction  that  the 
mighty  mind,  which  he  had  worshipped  through  more  than 
thirty  yean  of  intimacy,  had  lost  something,  imd  was  daily 
losing  something  more  of  its  energy.  Tlie  fiiculties  were 
there,  and  each  of  them  was  every  now  and  then  display- 
ing itself  in  its  iull  vigour ;  but  the  sagacious  judgment, 
the  brilliant  fancy,  the  unrivalled  memory,  were  all  subject 
to  occasional  eclipse — 

*'  Amid  the  stringi  his  fingers  stray'd, 
And  an  uncertain  warbling  made." 

Ever  and  anon  lie  paused  and  looked  round  him,  Kke  one 
half-waking  from  a  dream,  mocked  with  shadows.  The 
sad  bewilderment  of  his  gaxe  shewed  a  momentary  con« 
sdousness  that,  like  Samson  in  the  lap  of  the  Philistine, 
^^  his  strength  was  passing  from  him,  and  he  was  becoming 
weak  like  unto  other  men.**  Then  came  the  strong  eflbrt 
of  aroused  will — the  cloud  dispersed  as  if  before  an  irre- 
sistible ctnrrent  of  purer  air — all  was  bright  and  serene 
as  of  old — and  then  it  closed  again  in  )'et  deeper 
daricness. 

During  the  early  part  of  this  winter  the  rituation  of 

Mr  Morritt  at  Rokeby.  He  died  at  Kelso  in  1841.  Mrs  Street 
remained  in  my  house  till  1836,  when  she  married  Mr  Griffithai 
a  respectable  ianner  at  Ealing. 
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CadeU  aad  Bdkatyiie  was  hndlf  kv  psisH  mili 
oMirt  twhilTtMiiig,     WliAi  donbljr  and  trebly  peqi 
tbem  was,  thai  wUle  the  ICS.  sent  for  pcea  seemed  -^ 
efery  budget.  Sir  Walter^  letten  ooatmned  ai  de| 
thought,  and  ahnost  so  is  ezpreaioii,  as  finmeriy — ft 
the  old  duewdiieas  aad  finimess,  Slid  iiia^7  kb^^ 
even  of  the  old  good-hamoored  pleasantrj.     About  t 
«aoq>t  the  staggering  penmanship,  sad  here  and  thoid 
word  pot  down  obrionsly  fiv  another,  thefe  was  BOti 
anything  to  indicate  decnjed  vigonr.     It  ■  not  snrp^ 
that  poor  BaUantyne,  in  particnhav  shodd  hsTe  ih 
from  the  notion  that  anything  was  aaaisv— «xeep( 
choioe  of  an  onlbrtanate  aabyeet,  and  the  indolgen^ 
UMire  than  oonunon  rariilriiMii.ii  and  rapidity  in  oon 
taon.     He  seems  to  have  done  so  as  he  would  from 
homd  suggeiCion  of  the  Devfl ;  end  aooordinglT  ol 
bn  natural  sense  of  dnty,  by  stating,  in  plain  tonus,  th 
oonsidered  the  openii^  ohapters  of  Connt  Robert  m 
ddedly  inferior  to  anything  tiut  had  ever  befixe  oome 
that  pen.     James  appears  to  hiiTe  dwelt  chiefl/  oe 
hopdessnesB  of  any  Byaantine  frble;  and  he  might 
tamly  hare  i^pealed  to  a  long  tram  of  examples  fo: 
fttality  whidi  seems  to  hang  over  every  attempt  to  av 
anything  like  a  lively  interest  about  the  penons  and 
nere  of  the  generation  in  question ;  the  duldisli  fbrm 
bigotries,  the  weak  pomps  and  drivdiing  pretensioM 
miserable  plots  and  treadieries,  the  tame  wom-ont  ch 
tion  of  those  Earopean  Chinese.     The  epoch  on  ^ 
Soott  had  fixed  was,  however,  one  that  brought 
doomed  slaves  of  vanity  and  sopentition  into  oontact 
the  vigorous  barbarism  both  of  western  Christondon 
the  advancbg  Ottoman.     Sir  Walter  had,  yeara  b 
been  stmok  with  its  capabilities  ;^  and  who  dares  t 
that,  had  he  executed  the  work  when  he  sketdied  th< 
hne  of  its  plan,  he  might  not  have  achieved  aa  eig 
t  See  hie  Eeeey  on  JBomaace,  ld2S. 
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trhimpb  orer  all  critical  pfr^ndieea,  as  be  bad  done  vrbea  be 
reacaed  Scottirii  ranuiioe  fioaa  the  mawfciah  degndaikm  m 
yrbkh  WaTerley  fomid  it? 

In  himaelf  andhisowiial&iri  tbere  ma  enough  to  alarm 
and  pefplex  bim  and  all  who  watcbed  bim ;  bnt  tbe  anpeel 
cf  the  {K^itical  boriaoii  also  preaaed  OMve  beavily  iqMm  bia 
apbit  than  it  bad  ever  done  before.  All  tbe  evik  wbidi 
be  bad  apprehended  from  tbe  raptoie  among  tbe  Toxy 
leaden  in  tbe  beginning  of  1837,  were  now,  in  bis  opinion^ 
about  to  be  consummated.  Tbe  high  Protestant  parfy^ 
blinded  hy  thor  reaenlaent  of  tbe  abolition  of  tbe  Test 
Act  and  the  Roman  Catholic  disabilitiea,  seemed  willing  to 
nm  any  risk  for  tbe  porpoae  of  driving  tbe  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington from  tbe  helm.  13ie  general  dedaon,  occasioned 
by  the  demise  of  tbe  Crown,  was  held  while  the  sncceaiM 
revolts  in  Fhmce  and  Belgium  were  uppermost  in  every 
mind,  and  furnished  the  liberal  candidates  with  captivating 
topics.  Tbe  result  bad  canridemUy  strengthened  the  old 
opposition  in  the  Hoose  of  C!ommons ;  and  a  ringle  vote, 
in  which  the  ultra-Tories  joined  the  Whigs,  was  considered 
by  the  Ministry  as  so  ominous,  that  ihej  immediately  re* 
tired  from  ofiioe.  The  succeeding  cabinet  of  Earl  Crrey 
iadaded  names  idcmtified,  in  Scott's  view,  widi  the  wildest 
rage  of  innovation.  Their  first  step  was  to  announce  a 
bill  of  Parliamentary  Sefiwm  on  a  large  scale,  for  which 
it  was  soon  known  they  had  secured  the  warm  persona] 
anppert  of  William  IV.  Gieat  discontent  prevailed, 
neanwbilei  throughout  the  labouring  claswe  of  many 
distrida,  both  commercial  and  xuraL  Every  newspaper 
teemed  with  details  of  riot  and  incendiarism;  and  the 
selection  of  such  an  epoch  of  impatienee  and  turbu- 
lence for  a  legislative  experiment— more  important  than 
bad  ever  before  been  agitated  within  tbe  fimas  of  the 
aonstitution — ^was  perhaps  regarded  by  most  grave  and  re- 
tired men  with  feelings  near  akin  to  those  of  tbe  anzioas 
and  melancholy  invalid  at  Abbotsford.  To  annoy  bim  addi- 
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uonaUj,  lie  found  many  eminent  persons,  ^o  had  hub 
avowed  politics  of  his  own  colour,  renouncing  all  th^ar 
tenets,  and  joining  the  cry  of  Reform,  which  to  him  soi 
ed  Revolution,  as  keenly  as  the  keenest  of  those  who 
been  through  lilfe  considered  apostles  of  -Republicaii 
And  I  must  also  obeerre,  that  as,  notwithstanding  his 
steady  Toryism,  he  had  never  allowed  political  differc 
to  affect  his  private  feelings  towards  friends  and  compan 
so  it  now  happened  that  among  the  few  with  whom  hu 
daily  intercourse,  there  was  hardly  one  he  could  loc 
for  sympathy  in  his  present  reflections  and  antadpat 
The  afiectionate  Laidlaw  had  always  been  a  stout  \\ 
he  hailed  the  coming  changes  as  the  beginning  of  a  pol 
milhminm.  BaUant}iie,  influenced  probably  by  his 
ghostly  counsellors,  was  by  degrees  leaning  to  a  sL 
view  of  things.  Cadell,  his  bookseller,  and  now 
principal  confidant  and  aaustant  from  week  to  week  i 
his  pUns  and  specuLitions,  had  always,  I  presume,  < 
dered  the  Tory  creed  as  a  piece  of  weakness — to  be 
doned,  indeed,  in  a  poet  and  an  antiquary,  but  at 
pitied  in  men  of  any  other  daas. 

Towards  the  end  of  November,  Sir  Walter  had  ani 
dight  touch  of  apoplexy.  He  recovered  himself  wi 
assistance ;  but  again  consulted  his  phyidcians*  in  ] 
burgh,  and  by  their  advice  adopted  a  still  greater  sci 
of  regimen. 

The  reader  will  now  understand  what  his  Grajne 
condition  of  health  and  ^iiits  were,  when  be  at  1^ 
received  torn  Ballantyne  a  decided  protest  against 
novd  on  which  he  was  stmggUng  t6  fix  the  shattered 
gies  of  his  memory  and  fency.     He  replied  thus  : 

'*  AbboU/ord,  M  Dee.  IS 

*^  My  Dear  James, — ^If  I  were  like  other  anthers, 
flatter  myself  I  am  not,  I  should  *  send  you  an  order  c 
treasurer  for  a  hundred  ducats,  wishing  you  all  pro9| 
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and  a  little  more  taste  ;*'  bat  having  never  supposed  tlitit 
any  abilities  I  ever  had  were  of  a  perpetual  texture,  I  am 
glad  when  friends  tell  me  what  I  might  be  long  in  findmg 
out  myself.  Mr  Cadell  will  shew  you  what  I  have  written 
to  him.  My  present  idea  is  to  go  abroad  for  a  few  months, 
if  I  hold  together  as  long.  So  ended  the  Fathers  of  the 
Novel — ^Fielding  and  Smollet — and  it  would  be  no  unpro- 
fessional finish  for  yours — ^W.  S." 

This  note  to  the  printer,  and  a  letter  of  the  same  date 
and  strain  to  the  publisher,  ^^  struck  both,"  Mr  Cadell 
says,  '^  with  dismay."  They  resolved  to  go  out  to  Abbots- 
ford,  but  not  for  a  few  days,  because  a  general  meeting  of 
the  creditors  was  at  hand,  ^and  there  was  reason  to  hope 
that  its  results  would  enable  them  to  appear  as  the  bearers 
of  sundry  pieces  of  good  news.  Meantime,  Sir  Walter 
himself  rallied  considerably,  and  resolved,  by  way  of  test- 
ing his  powers,  while  the  novel  hung  suspended,  to  write 
a  fourth  epistle  of  Malachi  Malagrowther  on  the  public 
afiairs  of  the  period.  The  announcement  of  a  political 
dissertation,  at  such  a  moment  of  universal  excitement,  and 
from  a  hand  already  trembling  under  the  misgivings  of  a 
fiUal  malady,  might  well  have  filled  Cadell  and  Ballantyne 
with  new  *^  dismay,"  even  had  they  both  been  prepared  to 
adopt,  in  the  fullest  extent,  such  views  of  the  dangers  of 
our  state,  and  the  remedies  for  them,  as  their  fiiend  was 
likely  to  dwell  upon.  They  agreed  that  whatever  they 
could  safely  do  to  avert  this  experiment  must  be  done. 
Indeed  they  were  both  equally  anxious  to  find,  if  it  could 
be  found,  the  means  of  withdrawing  him  from  all  literary 
labour,  save  only  that  of  annotating  his  former  novels. 
But  they  were  not  the  only  persons  who  had  been,  and 
then  were,  exerting  all  their  art  for  that  same  purpose. 
His  kind  and  sldlfiil  physicians.  Doctors  Abercrombie  and 
Rofls  of  Edinburgh,  had  over  and  over  preached  the  sama 
^  Arohbidhop  of  Grenada,  in  Oil  BUu, 
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doetrine,  and  Mmred  him,  that  if  he  peniflted  in^o 
Ua  brain,  notfatng  oooM  prerent  his  malad/  tpam  rect 
era  kmg  in  redoubled  aereritf.  He  answered — *^  A 
biddmg  me  not  work,  MoOy  might  as  weft  pot  the  1 
on  tiie  fira  and  any,  Naw^  domH  ML"  To  myself,  w 
Tentnred  to  addrem  him  in  a  similar  strun,  he  leplied- 
mderstand  yon,  and  I  thank  jon  from  mj  heart, 
most  tdl  yoa  at  onoe  how  it  is  with  me.  I  am  not 
that  I  am  quite  m jself  in  all  things ;  but  I  am  sure 
in  one  point  there  is  no  diange.  I  oiean,  that  I  f< 
distinctly  that  if  I  were  to  be  idle  I  shosid  go  mad 
comparison  to  this,  death  is  no  xisk  to  shrink  from.^ 

The  meeting  of  tnistees  and  credilon  took  place  c 
17th— Mr  George  Foibes  (brother  to  the  late  Sir  WI 
in  the  ^air.  Hiere  was  tfien  annomioed  another  di^ 
on  tfie  BaDantjne  estate  of  three  shillings  in  the  poi 
thus  redocii^  the  original  amount  of  the  debt  to 
L.54,000,  It  had  been  not  mmatmrally  apprehende 
the  eooTidsed  slate  of  poKties  might  hnre  diecked  tfa 
uf  tiie  MagmuM  Opus ;  bnt  this  does  not  seem  to  hari 
the  caae  to  any  extent  worth  notice.  Hie  meetio* 
nanerons— and,  not  contented  with  a  renewed  n 
thanks  to  their  debtor,  thej  passed  nnanimoady  a  r 
taon,  which  was  moved  by  Ifr  (now  Sir  James)  Gi 
Oraig,  and  seconded  by  Mr  Thomas  Allan— both,  I 
way,  leadmg  Whigs :— ''That  Sir  Walter  Scott  I 
quested  to  accept  of  his  funiture,  plate,  linens,  paii 
library,  and  curiosities  of  erery  desa^pliony  as  th< 
the  ereditota  haTe  of  expresang  their  Teiy 
of  his  most  honourable  condoet,  and  fin  grate! 
knowMgmant  for  the  unparalleled  and  moat  socj 
enfftaoM  he  has  made,  and  oontbnes  to  make,  I<m*  I 

On  the  18A,  Cadell  and  BallantjFne  proceeded  t 
hotalbvd,  and  fimnd  Sir  Walter  m  a  plnrid  stnte-^ 
eridently  been  much  soothed  and  gratffied  with  the  i 
from  Mr  Forbes.     His  iriiole  appearance  waa  greall 
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ter  than  they  had  yentnred  to  anticipate ;  and  deferring 
literary  qaettions  iill  the  morning,  he  made  this  gift  from 
his  creditors  the  chief  subject  ci  his  conyersation.  He  said 
it  had  taken  a  heavy  load  off  his  mind ;  be  apprehended 
that,  eren  if  his  future  works  should  produce  litUe  money, 
the  profits  of  the  Magnmn^  during  a  limited  number  of 
years,  with  the  sum  which  had  been  insured  on  his  life, 
would  be  sufficient  to  obltterale  the  remaining  part  of 
the  Ballantyne  debt :  he  considered  the  library  and  museum 
now  conveyed  to  him  as  worth  at  the  least  L.10,000,  and 
this  would  enable  him  to  make  some  prorision  for  his 
younger  children.  He  said  that  he  designed  to  execute 
his  last  will  ivithovt  delay,  and  detailed  to  his  friends  ail 
the  particulars  whidi  the  document  ultimately  embraced. 
He  mentioned  to  them  that  he  had  recently  received, 
through  the  Lord  Chief-Commissioner  Adam,  a  message 
ftt>m  the  new  King,  intimating  his  Mi^esty*s  disposition  to 
keep  in  mind  his  kte  brother's  kind  intentions  with  regard 
to  Charles  Scott ; — and  altogether  his  talk,  though  grave, 
and  on  grave  topics,  was  the  reverse  of  melandholy. 

Next  morning,  in  Sir  Walter's  study,  Ballantyne  read 
aloud  the  political  essay — ^which  had  (after  the  old  fiuhion) 
grown  to  an  extent  far  beyond  what  the  author  contem- 
plated when  he  began  his  task.  To  print  it  in  the  Weekly 
Journal,  as  ori^nally  proposed,  would  now  be  hardly  com- 
patible with  the  limits  of  that  paper :  Sir  Walter  had  re- 
solved on  a  separate  publication. 

I  believe  no  one  ever  saw  this  performance  but  the 
bo(4ueUer,  the  printer,  and  William  Lakllaw ;  and  I  can- 
not pretend  to  have  gathered  any  dear  notion  of  its  oon- 
twits,— except  that  the  panacea  was  the  reimpoaitiGn  of  the 
mcome-tax  ;  and  that  after  much  reasomng  in  support  of 
this  measure.  Sir  Walter  attacked  the  principle  of  Pariia- 
nentary  Belbm  tn  Mo,  We  need  hardly  suppose  that  he 
advanced  any  objections  which  would  seem  new  to  the  stn- 
dents  of  the  debates  in  both  Houses  during  1881  and 
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1882  ;  his  logic  carried  no  conviction  to  the  breast  of  hk 
faithful  amanuensis ;  but  Mr  Laidkw  assured  me,  never- 
theless, that  in  his  opinion  no  composition  of  Sir  Walter*» 
happiest  day  contained  anything  more  admirable  than  the 
bursts  of  indignant  and  pathetic  eloquence  which  here  and 
there  ^^set  off  a  halting  argument/* 

The  critical  arbiters,  however,  concurred  in  condemning 
the  production.  Cadell  spoke  out.  lie  assured  Sir  Wal- 
ter, that  from  not  being  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  news- 
papers and  periodicsl  works  of  the  day,  he  had  fallen  be- 
hind the  common  rate  of  information  on  questions  of  pnc^ 
tical  policy ;  that  the  views  he  was  enforcing  had  been 
already  expounded  by  many  Tories,  and  triumphantly  an- 
swered by  organs  of  the  Liberal  party ;  but  that,  be  the 
intrinsic  value  and  merit  of  these  political  doctrines  what 
they  might,  he  was  quite  certain  that  to  put  them  forth  at 
that  season  would  be  a  measure  of  extreme  danger  for  the 
author^s  personal  interest ;  that  it  would  throw  a  dood 
over  his  general  popularity,  array  a  hundred  active  pens 
against  any  new  work  of  another  class  that  might  soon 
follow,  and  perhaps  even  interrupt  the  hitherto  splendid 
success  of  the  Collection  on  which  so  much  depended.  On 
all  these  points  Ballant^Tie,  though  with  hesitation  and  diffi- 
dence, professed  himself  to  be  of  Cadell^s  opinion*  There 
ensued  a  scene  of  a  very  unpleasant  sort ;  bat  by  and  by 
a  kind  of  compromise  was  agreed  to  :  the  plan  of  a  sepa- 
rate pamphlet,  with  the  well-known  nom  de  guerre  of  Ma- 
lachi,  was  dropt ;  and  Ballantyne  was  to  stretch  his  colomm 
so  as  to  find  room  for  the  lucubration,  adopting  all  posBblv 
means  to  mystify  the  public  as  to  its  parentage.  This  was 
the  understanding  when  the  conference  broke  up  ;  but  tbv 
unfortunate  manuscript  was  soon  afterwards  committed  U^ 
the  flames.  James  Ballantyne  accompanied  the  proof-sheet 
with  many  minute  critidsms  on  the  conduct  as  well  as  ex- 
pression of  the  argument :  the  author^s  temper  gaw  wsy . 
and  the  commentary  shared  the  fale  of  the  text. 
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Mr  CftdeU  openii  a  very  brief  aoooant  of  this  affair  with 
expressing  his  opinion,  that  *^  Sir  Walter  never  recoYered 
it  ;**  and  he  ends  with  an  altogether  needless  apology  for 
his  own  part  in  it.  He  did  only  what  was  his  dnty  by  his 
'  venerated  firiend  ;  and  he  did  it,  I  dpubt  not,  as  kindly  in 
manner  as  in  spirit.  Even  if  the  fourth  epistle  of  Malachi 
had  been  more  like  its  precursors  than  I  can  well  sup- 
pose it  to  have  been,  nothing  could  have  been  more  un- 
fortunate for  Sir  Walter  than  to  come  forward  at  that 
moment  as  a  prominent  antagonist  of  Reform.  Such 
an  i4)pearanoe  might  very  possibly  have  had  the  conse-* 
quenoes  to  which  the  bookseller  pointed  in  hb  remonstrance ; 
but  at  all  events  it  must  have  involved  him  in  a  maze  of 
replies  and  rejoinders ;  and  I  think  it  too  probable,  that 
some  of  the  fiery  disputants  of  the  periodical  press,  if  not 
of  St  Stephen^s  Chapel,  might  have  been  ingenious  enough 
to  connect  any  real  or  fiinded  flaws  in  his  argument  with 
those  dicumstances  in  his  personal  condition  which  had  for 
some  time  been  darkening  his  own  reflections  with  dim  au- 
guries of  the  fiite  of  Swift  and  Marlborough.  His  reception 
of  Ballantyne's  affectionate  candour  may  suggest  what  the  ef- 
fect of  really  hostile  criticism  would  have  been.  The  end  was, 
that  seeing  how  much  he  stood  in  need  of  some  comfort,  the 
printer  and  bookseller  concurred  in  urging  him  not  to  de- 
spair of  Count  Bobert.  They  assured  him  that  he  had 
attached  too  much  importance  to  what  had  formeriy  been 
said  about  the  defects  of  its  opening  chapters  ;  and  he  agreed 
to  resume  the  novel,  which  neither  of  them  ever  expected 
he  would  live  to  finish.  **  If  we  did  wrong,**  says  Cadell, 
^^  we  did  it  for  the  best  ;•  we  felt  that  to  have  spoken  out  as 
fiiirly  on  this  as  we  had  on  the  other  subject,  would  have 
been  to  make  ourselves  the  bearers  of  a  death-warrant.** 
I  hope  there  are  not  many  men  who  would  have  acted 
otherwise  in  their  painful  situation. 

The  next  entry  of  the  Diary  has  these  sentences : — 
**  Ever  nnce  my  fall  in  February,  ii  is  very  certain  that  I 

2  z 
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&«ye  ae6in«d  to  apeak  with  an  iiopadiiiieiii.  To  add  to 
thk,  I  Ivive  tbe  oos^tant  iBcraaM  of  my  laaepcaa  <ha 
thigh-jobt,  knee-joinif  and  ande-joial,  I  move  witk  gitii 
pain  in  tbe  wbole  limb,  and  am  at  erery  minale,  dviag  n 
hour*s  walk,  reminded  of  my  mortality.  I  ahoold  not  eve 
for  all  this,  if  I  were  sure  of  dying  handaomely ;  and  Ca- 
dall*8  calrulatioaa  might  be  auflicifintly  firm,  though  the 
author  of  Wayeriey  had  palled  on  his  last  nightcap.  K^, 
AcQT  might  be  even  more  trqatworthy,  if  mnaina,  and  me> 
moire,  and  auoh  like,  were  to  give  a  seat  to  the  poathomow^ 
But  the  fear  ia,  lest  the  blow  be  not  sufficient  to  destroy  fife, 
and  that  I  should  linger  on,  ^  a  driveller  and  n  show.* " ' 

He  says  agam—'' /qnaary  18, 1831.  Dictated  to  Laid > 
iaw  till  about  one  o^elock,  dniing  which  time  it  vas  ramy. 
Afterwards  I  walked,  sliding  about  in  the  mud,  and  very  on- 
oowyCortable.  In  fact,  there  is  no  mistaking  the  Three  Suf- 
ficients,' and  Fate  is  nov  straitening  its  oircumvaUatiDM 
around  me."— ^an«ary  X9. — ^Mr  Laidlaw  came  down  at  lea, 
and  we  wrote  till  one.  This  is  an  important  help  to  me,  as  it 
saves  both  my  eyesight  and  nencs,  which  last  are  cveeUy 
affacted  by  finding  those  who  look  o«t  of  the  window*  gro« 
gradnaJly  darker  and  darker.  Bode  out,  or,  more  pro- 
perly, was  carried  out  into  the  woods  to  aee  the  conns  of 
a  new  road,  which  may  serve  to  carry  ofi"  the  thinny^  of 
the  trees,  and  for  rides.  It  is  very  well  lined,  and  vill 
serve  both  fi>r  beauty  and  oonvenieoce.  Mr  Laidlaw  en- 
gages to  come  back  to  dinner,  and  finish  two  or  three  mofs 
pages.  Met  my  agreeable  and  lady-like  neighbour,  Un 
Brewster,  on  my  pony,  and  I  wns  ^^otnally  ashamed  to  bs 
seen  by  her. 

*  Sir  0sais  Bmnd !  and  on  so  peer  a  steed!** 
I  believe  detestable  folly  of  this  kind  is  the  veiy  last 
that  leaves  us.     One  would  have  thought  I  ou^  to  haire 

«  Johnson^s  Vanitif  of  Bmuun  IfMst. 

*  See  Piossi^  Tale  of  2!ls  Thru  SuJkimU  Wamm^ 

*  Cnhbe's  Bormgk,  Lettsr  ni. 
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fittle  Tanity  at  Ifak  time  oMay ;  but  it  ]»  aa  abadiog  apptir- 
leoanee  of  the  old  Adam,  and  I  write  f&t  penance  wbat, 
like  a  fool,  I  actually  felt.  1  think  tbe  peep,  real  or  ima- 
ginary, at  the  gates  of  death,  abould  have  given  me  firm- 
nen  not  to  mind  little  afflictions.** 

On  the  81  St  of  January,  Miss  Scott  being  too  unwell 
for  a  jouraey,  ^  Walter  went  alone  to  Edinburgh  for  the 
pttipose  of  execaftiBg  his  ksfe  wilL     He  (for  the  first  time 
ID  his  native  town),  took  op  Us  quarters  at  a  hotel ;  but 
the  noise  of  the  street  disturbed  him  during  the  night  (an- 
other evidenoe  how  much  his  nervous  system  had  been 
shattered),  and  next  day  he  was  persuaded  to  remove  to 
his  bookseller^s  house  in  Athol  Crescent     In  the  apart- 
ment allotted  to  him  there,  he  found  several  little  pieoea 
of  furniture  i^ch  some  kind  person  had  purchased  for  him 
at  the  sale  in  Castle  Street,  and  which  he  presented  to  Mn 
Cadell.    '*>  Here,**  says  his  letter  to  Mrs  Lockhart,  ''  I  saw 
various  things  that  belonged  to  poor  No.  S9.    I  had  many 
•ad  thoughts  on  seeing  and  handling  them — ^but  they  are 
in  kind  keeping,  and  I  waa  glad  they  had  not  gone  to 
strangers. 

There  came  on,  next  day,  a  storm  of  such  severity  that 

he  had  to  remain  under  this  friendly  roof  unlil  the  9th  of 

February.     His  host  perceived  that  he  was  unfit  fov  any 

ooBpany  but  the  quietest,  and  had  sometimes  one  old  fHend^ 

Mr  Thomson,  Mr  Clerk,  or  Mr  Skene,  to  dinner — but  no 

moiw.    He  seemed  glad  to  see  them — ^but  they  all  obaerved 

htm  vritli  pain.     He  never  took  the  lead  in  conversation, 

«ad  often  resaained  altogether  silent.    In  the  momingi  he 

wrote  usually  for  several  hours  at  Count  Robert ;  and  Mr 

Cadell  remembers  in  particular,  that  on  Ballantyne*s  le- 

miiiding  him  that  a  -motto  was  wanted  for  one  of  the  diap* 

tors   already  finished,  he  looked  out  for  a  aomenft  %i  the 

£^looiny  weather,  and  penned  these  lines — 

•*  The  storm  increases — lis  do  stinny  shower, 

in  the  moist  breast  of  Mmh  or  April, 
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Or  Mdi  M  parehcd  Sammer  eooh  his  lips  with. 
H«>VM>i  windoww  an  floag  wide ;  die  iomott  deep 
OM  m  kottw  si^Mting  (»•  opoa  anodwr; 
Ob  eooMi  th«  flood  ta  all  its  fo«iuii«  horron, 
Aad  where "b  the  dike  eheO  stop  it? 

On  the  4th  Febmafy,  the  will  wis  agned,  «nd  a 
by  Niooboa,  to  whom  Sir  Walter  explidned  the  na 
the  docnment,  adding,  ^  I  deposit  tt  for  lafetjinMrC 
haiidi,  and  I  ftill  hope  it  may  be  long  before  he  ha 
•ioD  to  produee  it.**  Poor  Nioolfoii  was  much  a* 
but  itanrnwred  out  a  deep  awew. 

Another  object  of  Uus  journej  was  to  eonsnlt, 
advice  of  Dr  Ebeneaer  Clarkson,  a  skilfbl  mech&i 
nasse  Forhme^  aboot  a  cootnTUioe  for  the  sopporl 
lame  limb,  which  had  of  late  given  him  much  pain, 
as  mconvenienoe.  Mr  Fortnne  produced  a  dever 
handiwork,  and  Sir  Walter  felt  at  first  great  rcli 
the  use  of  it :  insomnch  that  his  spirits  rose  to  « ] 
old  pitch,  and  his  letter  to  me  npon  the  occaaon  o 
with  merry  applications  of  sondiy  maxims  and  TerHi 
Forfmf :  ^*  Fortes  Farttma  adjuvat^^  he  &c. 

Of  this  excarsion  the  Diary  says^"  Abbotitforti. 
my  9.  Ibe  snow  became  impassable,  and  in  Edin 
f^tnained  immoveably  fixed  for  ten  days,  never  g^t 
of  doon,  save  once  or  twice  to  dinner,  when  I  w 
i^taned  in  a  sedan-chair.  CadeU  made  a  point 
CTipmg  to  his  excdlent  house,  where  I  had  no  le^ 
I01I  an  apartment,  and  the  most  kind  treatBent  ; 
no  fkwig  a  show  of  me,  for  which  I  was  in  bat  h 
Aberoembie  and  Ross  had  me  bled  with  cnppini^ 
f^^uM  iM  oonfoondedly,  and  restricted  me  of  all 
Qomiartk  Bat  Aey  *d  me  good,  as  I  am  sure  t 
oerely  meant  to  do ;  I  got  rid  of  a  giddy  feeling 
had  been  plsgo^d  with,  and  have  certainly  return 
^etltf.    I  dki  not  neglect  my  testamentar}*  nffi&irs. 
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cated  my  last  will^  leaving  Walter  burdened  with  L.1000 
to  Sopliia,  L.2000  to  Anne,  and  the  iame  to  Charles.  He 
14  to  advance  them  this  money  if  they  want  it ;  if  not,  to 
pay  them  interest.  All  this  is  his  own  choice,  otherwise  I 
would  have  sold  the  books  and  rattletraps.  I  have  made 
provisions  for  clearing  my  estate  by  my  publications,  should 
it  be  possible ;  and  should  that  prove  possible,  from  the 
time  of  such  dearanoe  being  efiected,  to  be  a  fund  avail- 
able to  all  my  children  who  shall  be  alive  or  leave  repre- 
sentatives. My  bequests  must,  many  of  them,  seem  hypo- 
thetical.'* 

At  the  beginning  of  March,  he  was  anew  roused  about 
political  affiiirs ;  and  bestowed  four  days  in  drawing  up  an 
address  against  the  Reform  Bill,  which  he  designed  to  be 
iidopted  by  the  Freeholders  of  the  Forest.     They,  however, 
preferred  a  shorter  one  from  the  pen  of  a  plain  practical 
country  gentleman  (the  late  Mr  Elliot  Lockhart  of  Borth* 
wickbrae),  who  had  often  represented  them  in  Parliament: 
and  Sir  Walter,  it  is  probable,  felt  this  disappointment 
more  acutely  than  he  has  chosen  to  indicate  in  his  JoumaL 
^^  March   11. — ^This  day  we  had  our  meeting  at  Sel- 
kiric«     I  found  Borthwickbrae  had  sent  the  frame  of  an 
address.      It  was  the  reverse  of  mine  in  every  respect. 
Am  I  saw  that  it  met  the  ideas  of  the  meeting  (six   in 
number)  better  by  far  than  mine,  I    instantly  put   that 
in  my  pocket.     It  gives  me  a  right  to  decline  future  in- 
terference, and  let  the  world  wag-^-^  Tran^eat  cum  caeteris 
erroribus.' — ^I  will  make  my  opinion  public  at  every  place 
where  I  shall  be  called  upon  or  expected  to  appear ;  but 
I  will  not  thrust  myself  forward  again.     May  the  Lord 
have  mercy  upon  us,  and  incline  our  hearts  to  keep  this  vow  I" 
He  kept  it  in  all  parts.     Though  urged  to  take  up  his 
pen  a^inst  the  Reform  Bill,  by  several  penons  of  high 
ootiaequence,  who  of  course  little  knew  his  real  condition  of 
health,  he  resolutely  refused  to  make  any  such  experimeuc 
again.     Bui  he  was  equally  resolved  to  be  absent  from  no 
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It,  be  mi 
be  eJ4ig«l«d  to  ifipariBltts  place,  and  reconi 
to  the  BSD.  Tbe  inl  of  tiiese  iiwHinfen  wa.^ 
uliiilikii  of  Boxbargh,  bdd  et  Jedbm^  or, 
tlMef  Mndi,  aed  there,  to  the  iBitim  and  alniD  <4 
^■^eVf  be  oeMed  on  bcn^  preMot,  aod  praposin^^ 
^  tbe  Tonr  TCnliatMB,--«tM^  be  did  in  a  speech  of  :j 

a  tone  eo  low,  aad  iritb  such  I 
tbat  oo^a  hw  detached  peMagcP: 
tD  the  bdk  efthe  Mdknee. 
-We  oe  told"  (end  he)    ''on  high  anthoritT. 

fiv  at, — thai  we  and  all  the  oUaei 

to  pal  lieiwlim  to  eehod  there, — and  ei 

eet  0V  deynit  at  dk  Omrcrnl^  o/  Pi 

people  ;  Ih^  her^  i 
■a,  and  now  we  ahonld  repny  the 
them.     Bnt  Ifear 
the  tastes  and  hnbl 
and  that  we  autjr  snooeed 


UAerto  done  m  copjiDj 

ve  prand,  and  with  reason,  tha 

of  a  ScotchmaaL      Ii 

it>  n  peettj  ^oikg  tnnn  ago. 

delennined  to  i 

and  embellislin 

Ae  Aing  tried.     It  was  01 

ntMnrik^    Tk^  Ftadh  cham-hridge  hxiked  li 

to  easAKdbei  we  had  been  beaten  at  on 
Mi».  Bet  br  nd  br  the  gates  were  opened,  arj 
meMnds  were  to  peas  orer-  It  began  to  swing  t 
^hnaidi^  beneaA  the  piessiue  of  die  good  coiu| 
•<Mi  hv  tbe  tiHt  te  aidntect,  who  hsd  the  prooessii 
..^4.^  iy«in|i  tnd  gforrl  reached  the  middle,  the  whoi« 
v^,  %r*t\  be—worthr,  peniotic  artist — ^was  die  first 
^  »»  rAiiiwji  Bmfim  far  Oetober  1830,  p.  >S. 
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got  a  ducking.     They  had  forgot  the  great  middle  bolt — 
or  rather,  this  ingenious  person  had  conceived  that  to  be  a 
damsy-Iooking  feature,  which  might  safely  be  dispensed 
with,  while  he  put  some  invisible  gimcrack  of  his  own  to 
supply  its  place." — ■ — Here  Sir  Walter  was  interrupted  by 
violent  hissing  and  hooting  from  the  populace  of  the  town, 
who  had  flocked  in  and  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the 
Coort-IIouse.     He  stood  calmly  till  the  storm  subsided, 
and  resumed ;  but  the  friend,  whose  notes  are  before  me, 
oould  not  catch  what  he  said,  until  his  voice  rose  with  ano- 
ther illustration  of  the  old  style.     ^*  My  friends,"  he  said, 
*^  I  am  old  and  filing,  and  you  think  me  full  of  very  silly 
prejudices ;  but  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  public  men, 
and  thought  a  good  deal  of  public  affiiirs  in  my  day,  and  I 
caa^t  help  suspecting  that  the  manufacturers  of  this  new 
constitution  are  like  a  parcel  of  schoolboys  taking  to  peces 
a  watph  which  used  to  go  tolerably  well  for  all  practical 
purposes,  in  the  conceit  that  they  can  put  it  together  again 
far  better  than  the  old  watchmaker.     I  fear  they  will  fail 
when  they  come  to  the  reconstruction,  and  I  should  not,  I 
confess,  be  much  surprised  if  it  were  to  turn  out  that  their  first 
step  had  been  to  break  the  main- spring.** — Here  he  was 
again  stopped  by  a  Babel  of  contemptuous  sounds,  which 
aeemcd  likely  to  render  further  attempts  ineffectual.     He, 
abruptly  and  unheard,  proposed  his  Resolution,  and  then, 
turning  to  the   riotous   artisans,  exclaimed — "I  regard 
your  gabble  no  more  than  the  geese  on  the  green.**     His 
ooimtenance  glowed  with  indignation,  as  he  resumed  his 
neat  on  the  bench.     But  when,  a  few  moments  afterwards, 
the  business  being  over,  he  rose  to  withdraw,  every  trace 
of  passion  was  gone.     He  turned  round  at  the  door,  and 
l>owed  to  the  assembly.     Two  or  three,  not  more,  renewed 
their  hissing ;  he  bowed  again,  and  took  leave  in  the  words 
of  the  doomed  gladiator,  which  I  hope  none  who  had 
Joined  in  these  insults  understood— ^^  MoiirrtTRUS  VOB  SA- 

LOTO.** 
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CHAPTER  XVEL 

AypheUi  PknJjib  Miw  Fcrrier— Election  Seoaci  it  Jgdbc 
tmi  Selkirk — CMkle  DuDgeroiu  begun — Excofiioa  to  Doa^ 
^■If  Mats  of  GaptMii  Bums  and  Wordsworth — ^Depari 
from  Abbotsford — Londcm — Yoynge  in  the  Barham — Mai: 
Napl«»— Bone— Notes  hy  Hn  Durj,  Sr  W.  Cell,  end  Mi 
CiMBef— PvbficfttionorthelastTaksofmji^dferd.  IS 
1S». 

After  a  paiMe  of  some  dajns  the  Diary  has  this  eatry 
April  25,  18S1 :— ''  From  Saturday  I6th  April,  to  si( 
day  24th  of  the  same  month,  unpleasantly  oocupied  b; 
health  and  its  conseqneiioes.  A  distinct  a^ke  of  para) 
afiectittg  both  my  nerves  and  speech,  though  beginning  < 
on  Monday  with  a  very  bad  cold.  Doctor  Abercrou 
was  branght  out  by  the  fiieadly  care  of  CadeU, — ^bot  \  o 
Clarkson  had  already  done  the  needful,  that  is,  had  bknl 
blistered,  and  placed  me  on  a  very  reduced  diet  Whvi 
precautionB  have  been  taken  in  time,  I  cannot  tell«  I  U 
they  have,  though  severe  ia  themselves,  beat  the  disei 
but  I  am  alike  prepared.*^ 

The  preeeding  psragraph  has  been  deciphered  with 
ficttlty.     The  blow  which  it  records  was  greatly  morx? 
vere  than  any  that  had  gone  before  it    Sir  Walter's  fin 
Lord  Meadowbank  had  come  to  Abbotsfind,  as  usual  ir 
on  the  Jedburgh  circuit ;  and  he  would  make  an  efiur 
lecdve  the  Judge  in  something  of  the  old  style  uf 
place ;  he  collected  several  of  the  neighbouring  gentr; 
dinner,  and  tried  to  bear  his  wonted  part  in  the  con>o 
tion.     Feeling  his  strength  and  spirits  flagging,  he 
templed  to  violate  his  physician's  directions,  and  took 
or  three  ghwies  of  champagne,  not  having  tasted  wine 
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fleveral  months  before.  On  retiring  to  his  dressing-room 
he  had  this  severe  shock  of  apoplectic  paralysis,  and  kept 
his  bed  under  the  surgeon's  hands  for  several  da}'s. 

Shortly  afterwards  his  eldest  son  and  his  daughter 
Sophia  arrived  at  Abbotsford.  It  may  be  supposed  that 
they  both  would  have  been  near  him  instantly,  had  that 
been  possible;  but  Major  Scott's  regiment  was  sta- 
tioned in  a  very  disturbed  district,  and  his  sister  was  in 
a  disabled  state  from  the  relics  of  a  fever.  I  followed 
her  a  week  later,  when  we  established  ourselves  at  ChiefB- 
wood  for  the  rest  'of  the  season.  Charles  Scott  had 
some  months  before  this  time  gone  to  Naples,  as  an  attach^ 
to  the  British  embassy  there.  During  the  next  six  months 
the  Major  was  at  Abbotsford  every  now  and  then — as 
often  as  circmnstances  could  permit  him  to  be  absent  from 
his  Hussars. 

On  my  arrival  (May  10th),  I  found  Sir  Walter  to  have 

rallied  considerably;  yet  his  appearance,  as  I  first  saw 

him,  was  the  most  painful  sight  I  had  ever  then  seen. 

Knowing  at  what  time  I  might  be  expected,  he  had  been 

lifted  on  his  pony,  and  advanced  about  half  a  mile  on  the 

Selkirk  road  to  meet  me.     He  moved  at  a  foot-pace,  with 

Laidlaw  at  one  stirrup,  and  his  forester  Swanston  (a  fine 

fellow,  who  did  all  he  could  to  replace  Tom  Purdie)  at  the 

other.     Abreast  was  old  Peter  Mathieson  on  horseback, 

with  one  of  my  children  astride  before  him  on  a  pillion. 

Sir  Walter  had  had  his  head  shaved,  and  wore  a  black  silk 

night-cap  under  his  blue  bonnet.     All  his  garments  hung 

loose  about  him ;  his  countenance  was  thin  and  haggard, 

and  there  was  an  obvious  distortion  in  the  muscles  of  one 

cheek.     His  look,  however,  was  placid — his  eye  as  bright 

as  OTer — ^perhaps  brighter  than  it  ever  was  in  health ;  he 

soiOmI  with  the  same  affectionate  gentleness,  and  though  at 

first  it  was  not  easy  to  understand  everything  he  said,  he 

•poke  cheerfully  and  manfully. 

He  had  resumed,  and  was  trying  to  recast,  his  noVeL 
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AH  the  BMdical  men  had  urged  him,  by  emy  argon 
to  abitab  fitwD  any  mch  aitetnptB;   bnl  he  mflei 
them  in  aiienee,  or  answered  ivith  sotne  jooolar  rh 
One  note  has  thia  poetaaript--a  parody  on  a  sweet 
oTBi 


*'  Doer,  doer,  and  ddent  was  he, 
Doer  aod  eiclent  bot-aad-bea*- 
Doer  agaiiitt  tbdr  bariey^water, 
And  eidttft  on  the  Bramah  pan." 
He  told  me,  that  in  the  winter  he  had  more  than  onee 
writing  with  his  own  hand,  becanse  he  had  no  long*?i 
lame  "pith  and  birr''  that  formerly  rendensd  dictation 
to  him ;  bat  that  the  experiment  finled.     He  was 
lenible  he  oodd  do  nodiing  without  Laidlaw  to  hoi 
Biamah  pen;  adding,  "Willie  is  a  kind  derk— I  «« 
his  kx)ks  when  I  am  pleasing  him,  and  that  pleases 
And  however  the  cool  orittc  may  now  estiBiate 
/Mot,  no  one  who  then  saw  die  author  oonld  wtmde 
LatfUaw*s  preralent  feeling  in  writing  fkom  pages  « 
have  been  admiration.     Under  die  fall  ccmadoiisoess 

he  had  sustained  three  or  four  strokes  of  apoplexy  or 
or  both  combined,  and  tortured  by  various  attendan 
mente-'Cramp,  rheumatism  in  half  his  joints^  daily  tti< 
ing  lamenem,  and  now  of  late  gravel  (which  w«a,  t1 
last,  not  least) — ^he  retained  all  the  energy  of  his 
atnggled  manfolly  against  this  sea  of  troubles,  |„^  ^ 
well  have  uid  seriously,  as  he  more  than  onoe  botli 
and  wrote  pUyfuUy, 

<*  Tit  not  in  mortals  to  oomniand  aactcm ^ 
Bat  wall  do  more,  f^cmpronios,  well  deaerva  H.*'  i 
To  aiBst  them  in  amusing  him  in  tiie  hoars  whi< 
ipent  out  of  his  itudy,  and  especaally  that  he  mi^l 
tcflipied  to  make  those  hours  more  frequent,  hia  dau^ 
had  invited  his  friend  the  authoress  of  Marriage  to 
out  to  Abbotsford ;  and  her  coming  was  serviceable. 

*  AddSapn*^  Caio, 
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<he  knew  and  lored  him  well,  and  she  had  Men  imoogli  €i 

affliction  akin  to  his,  to  be  well  skilled  in  dealing  with  iU 

Skd  could  not  be  an  hour  in  his  company  witboot  obsenr» 

ing  what  filled  his  children  with  more  sorrow  than  all  the 

rest  of  the  case.     He  would  begin  a  story  as  gaily  as  ever, 

and  go  on,  in  ^te  of  the  hesitation  in  his  speech,  to 

tell  it  with  picturesque  efiect; — but  before  he  reached 

the  point,  it  would  seem  as  if  some  internal  apring  had 

gi^ren  way — he  paused  and  gaaed  round  him  with  the 

blank  anxiety  of  look  that  a  blind  man  has  when  he  has 

dropped  his  staff.     Unthinking  friends  sometimes  pained 

him  sadly  by  giving  him  the  catchword  abraptly*    I  noticed 

the  ddicacy  of  Miss  Ferrier  on  sudk  oooaskma.      Her 

sight  was  bad,  and  she  took  care  not  to  use  her  glasses 

when  he  was  speaking ;  and  she  aflbcted  to  be  also  troubled 

with  deafness,  and  would  say — "Well,  I  am  getting  as 

dull  as  a  post — I  hare  not  heard  a  word  since  you  said  so 

and  so :"«— being  sure  to  mention  a  circumstaaoe  behind 

Ihat  at  which  he  had  really  halted*     He  then  took  up  the 

thread  with  his  habitual  smile  of  ooortesy— as  tf  forget* 

ting  his  case  entirely  in  the  consideration  of  the  lady't 

infirmity. — He  had  also  a  visit  from  the  learned  and  pious 

Dr  Macintosh  Mackay,  then  minister  of  Laggaa,  but  now 

at  Dunoon — the  chief  author  of  the  Gaelic  Dictionary, 

then  recently  published  imder  the  auspices  of  the  Highland 

Soeiety ;  and  this  gentleman  also  accommodated  himself 

with  the  tact  of  genuine  kindness,  to  the  circumstances  of 

the  time. 

In  the  family  circle  Sir  Walter  seldom  spoke  of  his 
ilineas  at  all,  and  when  he  did,  it  was  always  in  the  hopeful 
■train.  In  private  to  Laidlaw  and  myself,  his  language 
corresponded  exactly  with  the  tone  of  the  Diary— he  ex« 
preaaed  his  belief  that  the  diances  of  recovery  were  few—- 
very  few— but  always  added,  that  he  considered  it  hb  duty 
to  exert  what  faculties  remained  to  him,  fbr  the  sake  of 
hin  oreditors,  to  the  vezy  last.     "  I  am  very  anxious/^  he 
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wpmMfy  aaid  to  me,  ^*  to  be  done,  one  waj  or  oil 
with  tUs  Count  Robert,  and  a  Cttle  story  abont  the  Ca 
Dangerous,  wbieh  also  I  had  long  had  in  my  head-^ 
after  that  I  will  attempt  nothing  more — at  least  not  x 
I  haTo  fimshed  all  the  notes  fur  the  novds,  &c. ;  foi 
ease  of  mj  going  off  at  the  next  slap,  jroa  would  natiu 
hare  to  take  up  that  job, — and  where  could  you  get  ai 
my  old  wires'  stories  ?** 

I  lUt  the  smoerest  pity  for  Cadell  and  BaUantyne  at 
time ;  and  advised  him  to  lay  Count  Bobert  aside  i 
few  we^  at  all  events,  until  the  general  election 
going  on  should  be  over.  He  consented — but  immedi^ 
began  another  series  ot  Tales  on  Frendi  Histoir — ^w 
he  never  completed. 

On  the  18th  of  May,  I  witnessed  a  scene  which  must  <] 
painfully  on  many  memories  besides  mine.  The  mn 
of  brick-bat  and  bludgeon  work  at  the  hustin/zs  of 
monUi  were  so  prevalent,  that  Sir  Walter's  family,  anci 
less  lealously  the  Tory  candidate  (Henry  Scott,  he 
Harden,  now  Lord  PolwarUi),  tried  every  means  to  di5» 
him  from  attending  the  election  for  Boxburghshire. 
thought  ovenugfat  that  we  had  succeeded,  and  indtn^i 
the  result  of  the  vote  was  not  at  all  doubtful,  there  < 
be  no  good  reason  lor  his  appearing  on  thia  occu 
Abont  seven  in  the  morning,  however,  when  I  came  < 
stun  intending  to  ride  over  to  Jedburgh,  I  found  bu 
countermanded  my  horse,  ordered  his  chariot  to  the  ^ 
and  was  abeady  impatient  to  be  off  for  the  scene  of  ac 
We  found  the  town  in  a  most  tempestuous  state :  in 
it  was  almost  wholly  in  the  handa  of  a  disciplined  ral 
diicfly  weavers  from  Hawick^  who  nuirched  up  and  d 
with  drums  and  banners,  and  then,  after  filling  the  C^ 
hall,  lined  the  streets,  grossly  insulting  every  one  wh< 
not  wear  the  reforming  colours.  Sir  Walter's  carria*^ 
It  advanced  towards  the  house  of  the  Shortreed  Hui 
was  pelted  with  stones ;  one  or  two  fell  into  it^  but  i 
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toached  him.     He  breakfasted  with  the  widow  and  children 
of  his  old  firiend,  and  then  walked  to  the  Hall  between  me 
and  one  of  the  yonng  Shortreeds.     He  was  sainted  with 
groans  and  blasphemies  all  the  way — ^and  I  blush  to  add 
that  a  woman  spat  upon  him  from  a  window ;  but  this  last 
contamelj  I  think  he  did  not  obserre.     The  scene  within 
was  much  what  has  been  described  under  the  date  of 
March  2l8t,  except  that  though  l^e  attempted  to  speak 
from  the  Bench,  not  a  word  was  audible,  such  was  the 
frenzy.     Young  Harden  was  returned  by  a  great  majority, 
40  to  19,  and  we  then  with  difficulty  gained  the  inn  where 
the  carriage  had  been  put  up.     But  the  aspect  of  the 
street  was  by  that  time  such,  that  several  of  the  gen- 
tlemen on  the  Whig  side  came  and  entreated  us  not  to 
attempt  starting  from  the  front  of  our  inn.     One  of  them, 
Captain  Russell  Eliott  of  the  Royal  Navy,  lived  in  the 
town,  or  rather  in  a  villa  adjoining  it,  to  the  rear  of  the 
Spread  Eagle.     Sir  Walter  was  at  last  persuaded  to  ac« 
oept  this  courteous  adversary's  invitation,  and  accompanied 
him  through  some  winding  lanes  to  his  residence.     Peter 
l^fathieson  by  and  by  brought  the  carriage  thither,  in  the 
same  clandestine  method,  and  we  escaped  from  Jedburgh 
— ^with  one  shower  more  of  stones  at  the  Bridge.     I  be- 
lieve there  would  have  been  a  determined  onset  at  that 
spot,  but  for  the  zeal  of  three  or  four  sturdy  Damickers 
(Joseph  ShilHnglaw,  carpenter,  being  their  CoryphsBus), 
who  had,  unobserved  by  us,  clustered  themselves  beside 
the  fbotman  in  the  rumble.     The  Diary  contains  this  brief 
notice : — *'  May  1 8. — ^Went  to  Jedburgh  greatly  against 
the  wishes  of  my  daughters.     The  mob  were  exceedingly 
▼ociferous  and  brutal,  as  they  usually  are  nowadays.     The 
population  gathered  in  formidable  numbers — a  thousand 
from  Hawick  also— 4ad  blackguards.     The  day  passed  with 
macli  clamour  and  no  mischiefl     Heniy  Soott  was  reelected 
— ^Ibr  the  last  time,  I  suppose.     Troja  fuit.     I  left  the 
borough  in  the  midst  of  abuse,  and  the  gentle  hint  of 
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Bark  5ir  WmUer.    Much  obliged  to  the  brave  Udi 
JeddHt.** 

Sir  Waller  Mfy  aotidpeted  a  aeeiie  of  minilar  vioU 
at  the  Selkirk  eleciaon,  which  occurred  a  fev  daj8  al 
varde  ;  but  thoogh  here  also,  by  h^p  of  weavers  fru 
diitanffe»  there  was  a  suffideBtiy  formidable  diqitU,^ 
Badieal  power,  then  ooconed  hardly  anything  of  what 
been  apprehended.  Here  the  ^eiiff  was  at  hom 
known  intiaiately  to  eveiybody,  himself  probab^  knov 
alniQet  all  of  man^s  estate  by  head  nHvk,  and,  in  spit^ 
politieal  fiuuticiaa^  all  boi  oniTonally  beloTod  as  wtl 
ftmred.  The  only  penon  who  ventored  actually  to  he 
a  T017  elector  on  hie  way  to  the  poQ,  attracted  Scott's 
aenaiiun  at  the  moment  when  he  was  getting  out  oi 
eaniage ;  he  instantly  seined  the  delinqoent  with  his 
aan*8  spirit  quailed,  and  no  one  oomtng  to 
he  was  safisly  committed  to  prison  until  the  bosi 
of  the  day  was  over.  Sir  Walter  had  ex  officio  to  pr« 
at  diis  election,  and  therefore  his  fiunily  would  probi 
have  made  no  attempt  to  diaraade  him  from  attendini 
even  had  he  staid  away  from  Jedburgh.  Among  the 
aggersled  mmours  of  the  time,  was  one  that  Lord  WUl 
Graham,  the  T017  candidate  for  Dumbartonshire,  had  \ 
actmdiy  maasacred  by  the  rabble  of  his  conn^  town. 
had  been  gneronsly  maltreated,  but  escaped  mnr 
though,  I  beliere,  narrowly.  But  I  can  nercr  Ibiget 
high  glow  which  sufiused  Sir  Walter^s  countenance  wbej 
hvard  the  oteebuidened  atory,  and  said  oabal/f  in  rai 
a  dear  voice,  the  trace  of  his  calamitous  affliction  ah 
diaappeaiing  lor  the  moment — ^^  Well,  Lord  William  < 
at  his  peak— 

'  Noa afitor  eineves  oaado  jaosre  qmos.*"^ 

I  am  well  pleased  that  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Fti 
did  not  stain  its  £iir  name  upon  thb  miserable  occMt 
and  I  am  sorry  (or  Jedburi^  and  Hawick.     This  Ust  u 

iMsrtMl,u89. 
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stands  almost  within  sight  of  Branksome  Hall,  oyertiaug- 
ing,  also,  aoeei  T$vM9  sUver  tide*  The  civilised  Americaa 
or  AustnUian  will  curse  these  places,  of  which  he  would 
never  have  heard  but  for  Scott,  as  he  passes  through  them 
in  some  distant  century,  when  perhaps  all  that  remains  of 
our  national  glories  may  be  the  high  literature  adopted  and 
extended  in  new  lands  planted  from  our  blood. 

No  doubt  these  disturbances  of  the  general  election  had 
an  unfavouraUe  influence  on  the  invalid.  .  When  they 
were  over,  he  grew  calmer  and  more  collected ;  his  speech 
became,  after  a  little  time,  much  clearer,  and  such  were 
the  symptoms  of  energy  still  about  him,  that  I  begaa  to 
think  a  restoration  not  hopeless.  Some  business  called  ma 
to  London  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  when  I  returned 
at  the  end  of  three  weeks,  I  had  the  satisfiiction  to  find 
that  he  had  been  gradually  amending. 

But,  alas !  the  first  use  he  made  of  this  partial  leaova* 
tion,  had  been  to  expose  his  toun  once  more  to  an  imagi- 
native task.  He  began  his  CustJle  Ikmfferout — the  ground- 
work being  again  an  old  stoiy  which  he  had  told  in  print, 
many  years  before,  in  a  nq)id  manner.^  And  now,  for  the 
first  time,  he  left  Ballantyne  out  of  his  secret.  He  thus 
writes  to  Cadell  on  the  8d  of  July : — "  I  intend  to  tell 
this  little  matter  to  nobody  but  Lockhart.  Perhaps  not 
even  to  him ;  certainly  not  to  J.  B.,  who  having  turned 
his  bad^  on  his  old  political  friends,  will  no  longer  have  a 
claim  to  be  a  secretary  in  such  matters,  though  I  shall 
always  be  glad  to  befiriend  him.^*  James's  criticisms  on 
Count  Robert  had  wounded  him-^he  Diary,  ahready 
quoted,  shews  how  severely.  The  last  risit  this  old 
aUjr  ever  paid  at  Abbotsford,  ocemrred  a  week  or  two 
after.  His  newspaper  had  by  this  time  espoused  openly 
the  cause  of  the  Befonn  Bill — and  some  unpleasant  con- 
versation took  place  on  that  subject,  which  might  well 
be  a  sore  one  for  both  parties— -«nd  not  least,  oonnder* 
s  See  Essay  so  ChiTshy^-lBli. 
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mg  the  wlible  of  his  penoiud  histoiy,  far  Mr  Bal 
lyne.  Next  morning,  being  Sunday,  he  disappc 
abraptly,  without  aa^-ing  farewell ;  and  when  Scott  uc 
■tood  that  he  had  signified  an  opinion  that  the  rea<iiT 
the  Church  serrice,  with  a  sermon  from  South  or  Bar 
would  be  a  poor  substitute  for  the  mystical  eloquem 
some  new  idol  down  the  vale,  he  expressed  considei 
disgust.  They  never  met  again  in  this  world.  In  v 
Ballantyne^s  health  also  was  already  much  broken  ;  a 
Scott  had  been  entirely  himself,  he  would  not  have  t 
to  connect  that  circumstance  in  a  charitable  way  with 
never  strong-minded  man's  recent  abandonment  of  hb 
old  terra  Jirma^  both  religious  and  poIiticaL  But  thii 
subject  on  whidi  we  have  no  title  to  dwelL  Sir  Wa 
misgivings  about  himself,  if  I  read  him  aright,  now 
dered  him  desirous  of  external  support ;  bat  this  hL 
rit  would  hin  snppreis  and  disguise  even  from  i 
When  I  again  saw  him  on  the  13th  of  this  mont 
shewed  me  several  sheets  of  the  new  romance,  and 
me  how  he  had  designed  at  first  to  have  it  printo 
somebody  else  than  Ballantyne,  but  that,  on  reflex 
he  had  shrunk  from  hurting  his  feelings  on  so  ten 
point.  I  found,  however,  that  he  had  ndther  invitei 
received  any  opinion  from  James  as  to  what  he  had  wt 
but  that  he  had  taken  an  alarm  lest  he  should  f&l! 
some  blunder  about  the  scenery  fixed  on  (which  he 
never  seen  but  once  when  a  schoolboy),  and  had  kep 
sheets  in  proof  until  I  should  come  back  and  aecon 
him  in  a  short  excursion  to  Lanarkshire.  He  was  an 
ill  paiticular  to  see  the  tombs  in  the  Church  of  St  I 
adjoining  the  site  of  his  ^^  Castle  Dangerous,'^  of  whic] 
Blore  had  shewn  him  drawings ;  and  he  hoped  to  pk 
some  of  the  mmnte  traditions,  in  which  he  had  al 
delighted,  among  the  inhabitants  of  Douglasdale. 

We  set  out  early  on  the  18th,  and  ascended  the  Ti 
passing  in  succession  Tair,  Asb&ttiel,  Lmerleithen, 
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quair,  and  many  more  scenes  dear  t6  his  early  life,  and 
celebrated  in  his  writings.     The  morning  was  still,  but 
gloomy^  and  at  length  we  had  some  thunder.     It  seemed 
to  excite  him  vividly,— «nd  on  coming  soon  afterwards 
within  view  of  that  remarkable  edifice  (Drochel  Castle)  on 
the  moorland  ridge  between  Tweed  and  Clyde,  which  was 
begun,  but  never  finished,  by  the  Regent  Morton — a  gi- 
gantic ruin  typical  of  his   ambition— Sir   Walter  could 
hardly  be  restrained  from  making  some  efibrt  to  reach  it. 
Morton,  too,  was  a  Douglas,  and  that  name  was  at  present 
his  charm  of  charms.     We  pushed  on  to  Biggar,  however, 
and  reaching  it  towards  sunset,  were  detained  there  for 
some  time  by  want  of  horses.     It  was  soon  discovered  who 
he  was  ;  the  population  of  the  little  town  turned  out ;  and 
he  was  evidently  gratified  with  their  respectful  curiosity. 
It  was  the  first  time  I  observed  him  otherwise  than  annoyed 
upon  such  an  occasion.     Jedburgh,  no  doubt,  hung  on 
his  mind,  and  he  might  be  pleased  to  find  that  political 
diflerenoes  did  not  interfere  everywhere  with  his  reception 
among  his  countrymen.     But  I  fancy  the  cause  lay  deepei*. 
Another  symptom  that  distressed  me  during  this  journey 
was,  that  he  seemed  constantly  to  be  settmg  tasks  to  his 
memory.     It  was  not  as  of  old,  when,  if  any  one  quoted  a 
verse,  he,  firom  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  could  not  help  re- 
peating the  context.     He  was  obviously  in  fear  that  this 
prodigious   engine   was   losing   its    tenadty,  and  taking 
every  occasion  to  rub  and  stretch  it.     He  sometimes  fiiiled, 
and  gave  it  up  with  miseria  cogitandi  in  his  eye.     At  other 
times  he  succeeded  to  admiration,  and  smiled  as  he  closed 
his  recital.     About  a  mile  beyond  Biggar,  we  overtook  a 
parcel  *bf  carters,  one  of  whom  was  maltreating  his  horse, 
and  Sir  Walter  called  to  him  from  the  carriage-window  in 
great  indignation.     The  man  looked  and  spoke  insolently ; 
and  aa  we  drove  on,  he  used  some  strong  expressions  about 
what  he  would  have  done  had  this  happened  within  the 
bounds  of  his  sherifl&hip.     As  he  continued  moved  in  an 

3  A 
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ancoauBon  degree,  I  sud,  jokingly,  that  I  mmdere^ 

porridge  diet  hftd  left  hit  blood  so  wann,  and  qi 

Piior't 

**  Was  erer  Tartu-  fieroa  or  erad 
Upon  a  OMH  of  water-gnial  ?" 

lie  smiled  gnuaouflly,  and  ezten^xnved  this  Tariati< 
tbe  next  oooplet — 

**Tet  who  iball  stand  the  Sheriff**  foree. 
If  Ssflbtfi:  carter  beats  hia  hone?"' 

Thb  seemed  to  put  him  into  the  train  of  Prior,  and  I 

peaied  several  striking  passages  both  of  the  Alma  an 

Solomon.     He  was  still  at  this  when  we  reached  a  k 

hill,  and  he  got  out  to  walk  a  little.     As  we  dimbt^ 

ascent,  he  leaning  hea^y  on  my  shonlder,  we  were  ni 

a  oonple  of  beggars,  who  were,  or  profetted  to  h 

aoldien  both  c^Egypt  and  the  Peninsnla.     One  of 

wanted  a  leg,  which    circnmstance   alone    would 

opened  Scott*s  parse-strings,  though  for  ex  facie  a  sa 

bUckguard ;  bnt  the  fellow  had  recognised  his  po^ 

it  happened,  and  in  asking  an  alms,  bade  God  blei 

fenrently  by  his  name.      The  mendicants  went  on 

way,  snd  we  stood  breathing  on  the  knoll.     Sir  T 

followed  them  with  his  eye,  and  planting  his  stick 

on  the  sod,  repeated  withoot  break  or  heatation  ] 

venes  to  the  historian  Meaermy.     That  he  applied 

to  himself,  was  tonchingly  obTions — 

"  Whale'er  thy  oouatryxnen  have  done, 
By  law  and  wit,  bj  sword  and  gun, 

In  thee  is  fidthfully  rsoited  ; 
And  all  the  living  world  that  view 
Thy  works,  give  then  the  praises  dne— 

At  onoe  instructed  and  delighted. 

Yet  for  the  fame  of  all  these  deeds. 
What  beggar  in  the  lavalides, 

» *'  Bat  who  shsll  stand  his  rage  and  force, 

If  first  be  rides,  then  eats  his  hone?"        Aim4 
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With  lamenttt  Inroke,  with  bUndneis  8mitte>^ 
Wished  ever  deoendj  to  die. 
To  have  been  either  Meaeny — 

Or  Buy  monarch  he  has  written  ? 
The  man  in  graver  tragio  kqown, 
Though  his  best  part  long  since  was  done, 

Btill  on  the  stage  desires  to  tairy ; 
And  he  who  plajM  the  harleqam, 
After  the  jest,  stiU  loads  the  scene, 

Unwilling  to  retire,  though  weary.**  . 

We  spent  the  night  at  the  Lm  of  Douglas  Mill,  and  at 
Mir  early  hour  next  morning  proceeded  to  inspect,  under 
the  care  of  one  of  Lord  Douglas's  tenants,  Mr  Ebiddow, 
the  Castle,  the  strange  old  bourg^  the  Church,  long  since 
deserted  as  a  place  of  worship,  and  the  very  extraordinary 
monuments  of  the  most  heroic  and  powerful  fiunily  in  the 
annab  of  Scotland.  That  woritt  of  sculpture  equal  to  any 
of  the  fourteenth  century  in  Westminster  Abbey  (for  such 
they  certainly  were,  though  much  mutilated  by  Cromwell's 
soldiery)  should  be  found  in  so  remote  an  inland  place, 
attests  strikingly  the  boundless  resources  of  those  haughty 
lords,  ^*  whose  coronet/'  as  Scott  says,  **  so  often  counter* 
poised  the  crown."  The  effigy  of  the  best  friend  of  Bruce 
is  among  the  number,  and  represents  him  cross-legged,  as 
having  fidlen  in  battle  with  the  Saracen,  when  on  his  way 
to  Jerusalem  with  the  heart  of  his  king.  The  whole  peo- 
ple of  the  barony  gathered  round  the  doors,  and  two  per- 
ioiia  of  extreme  old  age,— one  so  old  that  he  well  remem- 
bered Duke  Willie — ^that  is  to  say,  the  Conqueror  of 
Cidloden — ^were  introduced  to  tell  all  their  local  legends, 
while  Sir  Walter  examined  by  torchlight  these  silent  wit- 
nesses of  past  greatness.  It  was  a  strange  and  melancholy 
scene,  and  its  recollection  prompted  some  passages  in  Castle 
Dangerous,  which  might  almost  hav^  been  written  at  the 
same  time  with  Lammerrooor.  The  appearance  of  the 
viliage,  too,  is  most  truly  transferred  to  the  novel ;  and 
I   may  say  the  same  of  the  sarrounding  landscape.     We 
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descended  into  a  sort  of  crypt  in  wbich  tbe  Douglasses  * 
buried  nntn  about  a  century  ago,  when  there  was  roon 
no  more ;  the  leaden  coflSns  around  the  wall  being  ] 
on  each  other,  until  the  lower  ones  had  been  presses 
as  sheets  of  pasteboard,  while  the  floor  itself  was  enl 
paved  with  others  of  comparatively  modem  date,  on  ^ 
coronets  and  inscriptions  might  be  traced.  Here  the  i 
case  that  once  held  the  noble  heart  of  the  Good 
James  himself,  is  still  pointed  out.  It  is  in  the  form 
heart,  which,  in  memory  of  his  glorious  mission  and 
occupies  ever  since  the  chief  place  in  the  blazon  of  hk 
terity : — 

"  The  bloody  heart  blazed  in  the  van, 
AnQonocing  Donglas*  dreaded  name.** 

This  charnel-house,  too,  will  be  recognised  easily.  C 
redoubted  Castle  itself,  there  remains  but  a  nnall  det 
fragment,  covered  with  ivy,  dose  to  the  present  mar 
but  he  hung  over  it  long,  or  ratiier  sat  beside  it,  dn 
outlines  on  the  turf,  and  arranging  in  his  fancy  tbe  i 
of  the  old  precincts.  Before  the  subjacent  and  surrou 
lake  and  morass  were  drained,  the  position  must  i 
have  been  the  perfect  model  of  solitaiy  strength, 
crowd  had  followed  us,  and  were  lingering  about  to  s« 
once  more  as  he  got  into  his  carriage.  Hiey  attendc 
to  the  spot  where  it  was  writing,  in  perfect  silence 
was  not  like  a  mob,  but  a  procession.  He  was 
obviously  gratified,  and  saluted  them  with  an  e 
yet  placid  air,  as  he  took  his  leave. 

It  was  again  a  darkish  cloudy  day,  i^th  some  occ£ 
mutterings  of  distant  thunder,  and  perhaps  the  state 
atmosphere  told  upon  Sir  Walter*s  nerves ;  but  I  had 
before  seen  him  so  sensitive  as  he  was  all  the  mominj 
this  inspection  of  I^uglas.  As  we  drove  over  the 
table-land  of  Lesmahago,  he  repeated  I  know  no 
many  verses  from  Winton,  Barbour,  and  Blind  Harry^ 
I  believe,  almost  every  stanza  of  Dunbar's  'Clegy  o 
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deaths  of  the  Makers  (poets.)  It  was  now  that  I  saw  him^ 
such  as  he  paints  himself  in  one  or  two  passages  of  his 
Diary,  but  such  as  his  companions  in  the  meridian  vigour 
of  his  life  never  saw  him — *^  the  rushing  of  a  brook,  or  the 
sighing  of  the  summer  breeze,  bringing  the  tears  into  his 
eyes  not  unpleasantly."  Bodily  weakness  laid  the  delicacy 
of  the  organization  bare,  over  which  he  had  prided  himself 
in  wearing  a  sort  of  half-stoical  mask.  High  and  exalted 
feelings,  indeed,  he  had  never  been  able  to  keep  concealed, 
but  he  had  shrunk  from  exhibiting  to  human  eye  the  softer 
and  gentler  emotions  which  now  trembled  to  the  suifaoe. 
He  strove  against  it  even  liow,  and  presently  came  back 
from  the  Lament  of  the  Makers,  to  his  Douglasses,  and 
chanted,  rather  than  repeated,  in  a  sort  of  deep  and  glow- 
ing, though  not  distinct  recitative,  his  first  &vourite  among 
all  the  ballads, — 

'*  It  was  about  the  T4immM  tide, 

When  husbandmen  do  win  their  day, 
That  the  Doughty  Douglas  bownde  him  to  ride 
To  England  to  drive  a  prey," — 

—down  to  the  closing  stanzas,  which  again  left  him  in 

tears, — 

*'  My  wound  is  deep^I  fiun  would  sleep- 
Take  thou  the  vanguard  of  the  three, 
And  hide  me  beneath  the  bracken-bush, 
That  grows  on  yonder  lily  lee." 

We  reached  my  brother^s  house  on  the  Clyde  some  time 
before  the  dinner-hour,  and  Sir  Walter  appeared  among 
the  friends  who  received  him  there  with  much  of  his  old 
graceful  composure  of  courtesy.  He  walked  about  a  little 
«-— was  pleased  with  the  progress  made  in  some  building 
operations,  and  especially  commended  my  brother  for  hav- 
ing given  his  bridge  *^  ribs  like  Bothwell.**  Greenshields 
was  at  hand,  and  he  talked  to  him  cheerfully,  while  the 
sculptor  devoured  his  features^  as  under  a  solemn  sense 
that  they  were  before  his  eyes  for  the  last  ^ime.     My  bro- 
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ther  had  taken  care  to  have  no  company  at  diniier  ezoeft 
tvo  or  three  near  neighbours,  with  whom  Sir  Walter  kad 
'been  £Eimiliar  through  life,  and  whose  entreaties  it  had  been 
impossible  to  resist.  One  of  these  was  the  bite  Mr  ElfioU 
Loddiart  of  Cleghorn  and  Borthwickbrae — ^long  Mfihfg 
of  Parliament  for  Selkirkshire — the  same  t^ose  anti-refofv 
address  had  been  preferred  to  the  Sheriff's  by  the  free- 
holders of  that  county  in  the  preceding  March.  Bat,  aks! 
very  soon  after  that  address  was'  accepted,  Borthwickbrae 
had  a  shock  of  paralysis  as  severe  as  any  his  old  friend  had 
as  yet  sustained.  He,  too,  had  rallied  beyond  expectation, 
and  his  family  were  nuyre  hopeful,  perhaps,  than  the  other's 
dared  to  be.  Sir  Walter  and  he  had  not  met  lor  a  few 
years— •-not  since  they  rode  side  by  side,  as  I  well  moeni- 
ber,  on  a  merry  day^s  sport  at  BowhOl ;  and  I  need  not 
tell  any  one  who  knew  Borthwickbrae,  that  a  finer  or  ssars 
gallant  specimen  of  the  Border  gentlemaa  than  he  was  in 
his  pHme,  never  cheered  a  hunting-field.  When  they  now 
met  (heu  quantum  mutoHI)  each  saw  his  own  case  ghused 
in  the  other,  and  neither  of  their  manly  hearts  could  well 
contain  itself  as  they  embraced.  Each  exerted  hisssdf  to 
the  utmost— 4ndeed  fiir  too  much,  and  they  wcra  both 
tempted  to  transgress  the  laws  of  their  phynciana. 

At  night  Scott  promised  to  visit  Cleghom  on  his  way 
home,  but  next  morning,  at  break&st,  came  a  messenger 
to  inform  ns  that  the  laird,  on  returning  to  his  own  house, 
fell  down  in  another  fit,  and  was  now  despaired  oil  Im- 
mediately,  although  he  had  intended  to  remain  two  dajs. 
Sir  Walter  drew  my  brother  aside,  and  besought  him  to 
lend  him  horses  as  fiu*  as  Linaiic,  for  that  he  must  set  off 
with  the  least  possible  delay.  He  would  listen  to  no  per- 
suasions.— *^  No,  William,"  he  said,  *^  this  u  a  sad  warmng. 
I  must  home  to  work  while  it  is  called  day ;  for  the  night 
Cometh  when  no  man  can  work.  I  put  that  text,  many  a 
year  ago,  on  my  dial-stone ;  but  it  often  preached  in  vain."' 

^  This  dial^torfe,  which  used  to  stand  in  front  of  the  oM  eotta{^ 
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We  started  accordingly,  and  making  rather  a  forced 
inarch,  reached  Abbotsford  the  same  night.  During  the 
journey,  he  was  more  silent  than  I  ever  before  found  him ;  ho 
seoned  to  be  wrapt  in  thought,  and  was  but  seldom  roused  to 
take  notice  of  any  object  we  passed.  The  little  he  said  was 
mostly  about  Castle  Dangerous,  which  he  now  seemed  to 
feel  sure  he  could  finish  in  a  fortnight,  though  his  obeenra* 
tion  of  the  locality  must  needs  cost  the  re- writing  of  scTeral 
passages  in  the  chapters  alfeady  put  into  type. 

For  two  or  three  weeks  he  bent  himself  sedulously  to  his 
task — and  concluded  both  Castle  Dangerous  and  the  long- 
snq)ended  Count  Robert.  By  this  time  he  had  submitted  to 
the  recommendation  of  all  his  medical  friends,  and  agreed 
to  spend  the  coming  winter  away  fi*om  Abbotsford,  among 
new  scenes,  in  a  more  genial  climate,  and  above  all  (so  he 
promised),  in  complete  abstinence  fiiom  all  literary  labour. 
When  Captain  Basil  Hall  understood  that  he  had  resolved 
on  wbtering  at  Naples  (where,  as  has  been  mentioned,  his 
son  Charles  was  attached  to  the  British  Legation),  it  oc- 
curred to  the  zealous  sailor  that  on  such  an  occasion  as 
tlus  all  thoughts  of  political  difierence  ought  to  be  dismissed, 
— and  he,  unknown  to  Scott,  addressed  a  letter  to  Sir 
James  Graham,  then  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  stating 
the  condition  of  his  friend^s  health,  and  his  proposed  plan, 
and  snggesdng  that  it  would  be  a  fit  and  gracefiil  thing  for 
the  King^s  Government  to  place  a  frigate  at  his  dispoaaL  Sir 
James  replied  that  it  ailbrded  his  Boyal  Master,  as  well  as 
himsdf,  the  sincerest  satisfaction  to  comply  with  this  hint ; 
and  that  whenever  Sir  Walter  fi>und  it  convenient  to  come 
southwards,  a  vessel  should  be  prepared  for  his  reception. 
Nothing  could  be  handsomer  than  the  way  in  which  all 
this  matter  was  arranged,  and  Scott,  deeply  gratified,  ex- 
claimed that  things  were  yet  in  the  hands  of  gentlemen ; 

and  is  now  in  the  centre  of  the  garden,  is  inscribed,  NTS  PAP 
CFXETAI.  The  same  Greek  words  made  the  legend  on  Dr  John- 
son's watch :  and  he  had  probaUy  taken  the  hint  fimn  BoswalL 
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Vcr  uofi  W  ftttned  dier  hid  been  imdenBiBiii^  the  st:!:' 
wv>.:-«  «ijc^  iw>iurrd  such  peraons  «  tbeoiflehw  t*  l-:- 

V-ff  W:  »L^  vL4i.  bove^er,  to  letve  Abbotifiird  uitij  I 
n^wc^  vt  wistier  ;  and  haTing  dimaiiwpd  lui  Talcs,  set- c 
»«  ic  k^s«c^'  that  he  would  enjoj  bis  dear  T&Ht'y 
ro««^nnms;  w«ks«  draw  frieads  abonfc  bim,  re\-i>i: 
'n«f  -ajiJuftr  9cvet«$  n  bis  neigbboorhood  onoe  more ;  i 
«  ^  vifnr  arvyv  to  owie  ba(^,  store  bimsdf  with  the  m 
%c'*wni*Mr  KoCV^?tk«s  in  bis  power,  and  ao  ci^ntl 
kdK^^^  a»  a>  Sr*?3Nitb  to  us  who  suiroiinded  bim  a  ] 
««uv<  .V  vpnrtiie  r:*prKe9oo8i.  He  continiied  to  woik  a  Httli 
te^  ^vk^  «0«2  Tw^^-vs.  tbe  ReHqma  of  Oldbix^  and  a  ] 
^«ar  T*«air  «tt:itje>i  Svini  Ahbola/ordiensU,  but  did  not  fati 
^ne^-y  aae  «^m«  o»c«  all  plans  were  settled,  and  all  ca 
ai  ^  ttr  a»  >.Wbde  9pc  aside,  bis  health  andsiuntB  certa 
*i.'h>.-  Wk-sj*  «*.^VrrtiiIlT.  He  bad  settled  that  my  wife  ai 
<vx.t:  ^:Bf  as  AbS.'tCsiord.  and  be  and  Anne  at  Cbiefswc 
Ak«  axttc  :  ae^  t^V«nile  was  seldom  departed  from.  11 
m  K*4M  aetc  »  t^  ccxta^  be  was  willing  to  baTe  a 
rtv^«v  ft^  livy  wvtv  not  5tnngere.  Mr  James  (tbe  acoi 
T^ssK*^  j»2  Tv^ifviUr  noirrlkt)  and  bis  lady,  who  tliis  s«'^ 
l>^rc  St  V&.\>N?v>  and  Mr  Ardideaoon  Williams,^  wht  > 
H:v^'i:ttr  W  v^Kution  at  Mdroee,  were  welcome  additi< 
s»nA  rx«,*'M9U>  Av  to  bi$  acrostomed  drde  of  the  Scot^ 
H^-^  V«K  tW  IV::%fi««  ofWhTtbank  and  Clifton,  the  £ 
Af>s  >.'C  A-^^^^^oru  tbe  Brewslcrs,  and  tbe  FergnsacHis. 
>!^  itis^rc  v>^tw«nry^  tbe  pnwcribed  diet,  on  the  whole,  pn 
*x7tn£>rN :  aaid  9iNiBfe«d»  when  in  the  midst  of  bis  fai 
■mmI  r*<f«k.^  aNnft}C9  truMpiil— eometimes  cheerful. 
coe  we  r«v»  v>cvtt5»<>«s  be  was  cTen  gaj;  pardcularl 
thtitk^  «Sm  tbe  wimtber  was  so  fine  as  to  tempt  ua  to  i 
'jft  t  W  tt^jkrK^  Kaul  at  Abbotsford,  or  at  an  eariy  hour  !ii: 
t^  tjw*  at  Chiefcswvod, 

*  TW  IrvlhAftMv'flw  ChaHM  Scott*s  euly  tntor,  was  at  thi>  i 
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He  had  the  gratification  of  a  yirit  from  Mr  AdolphuSf 
and  accompanied  him  one  day  as  fiir  as  Oakwood  and  the 
Linns  of  Ettrick.  He  also  received  and  made  several  little 
excursions  with  the  great  artist,  Turner,  whose  errand  to 
Scotland  was  connected  with  the  collective  edition  of  his 
Poems.  One  morning,  in  particular,  he  carried  Mr  Turner, 
with  Mr  Skene  and  myseU^  to  Smulholm  Crags ;  and  it  was 
in  lounging  about  them,  while  the  painter  did  his  sketch, 
that  he  told  his  "  kind  Samaritan**  how  the  habit  of  lying 
on  the  tuif  there  among  the  sheep  and  lambs,  when  a  lame 
infant,  had  given  his  mind  a  peculiar  tenderness  for  those 
animals,  which  it  had  ever  since  retained.  He  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  scene  of  his  childhood^yet  there  was  many  a 
touch  of  sadness  both  in  his  eye  and  his  voice.  He  then 
carried  us  to  Dryburgfa,  but  excused  himself  from  attending 
Mr  Turner  into  the  indosnre.  Skene  and  I  perceived 
that  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  leave  him  alone,  and  we 
both  accompanied  Turner.  Lastly,  the  painter  must  not 
omit  Bemerside.  The  good  laird  and  lady  were  of  course 
flattered,  and  after  walking  about  a  little  while  among 
the  huge  old  trees  that  surround  their  tower,  we  ascended 
to,  I  think,  the  third  tier  of  its  vaulted  apartments,  and 
had  luncheon  in  a  stately  hall,  arched  also  in  stone,  but 
with  well-sized  windows  (as  being  out  of  harm's  way)  duly 
blazoned  with  shields  and  crests,  and  the  time-honoured 
motto,  Betide,  Betide — ^being  the  first  words  of  a  pro- 
phetic couplet  ascribed  to  Thomas  the  Rhymer: — 
"  Betide,  betide,  whate*er  betide, 
There  shall  be  Haigs  in  Bemenide." 

Mr  Tumer^s  sketch  of  this  picturesque  Peel,  and  its  **  bro- 
therhood of  venerable  trees,"  is  probably  fiuniliar  to  most 
of  my  readers. 

Mr  CadeU  brought  the  artist  to  Abbotsford,  and  was 
also  of  this  Bemerside  party.  I  must  not  omit  to  record 
how  gratefully  all  Sir  Walter's  family  felt  the  delicate 
and  watchful  tenderness  of  Mr  Cadell's  conduct  on  this 
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OTfurwi  He  so  managed  that  the  No^ds  just  finish^ 
dioold  remain  in  types,  bat  not  thrown  off  until  ti 
aathor  should  hsTs  departed;  so  as  to  give  oppottuni 
for  rerisuig  and  abridging  them.  He  might  weQ  be  tl 
bearer  of  cheering  news  as  to  their  greater  ooncen 
for  the  sale  of  the  Magnmm  had,  in  qoite  of  politic 
turbulences  and  distractions,  gone  on  snocewsfany-  ^ 
he  probably  strained  a  point  to  make  things  appear  si 
better  than  they  really  were.  He  certainly  spoke  so 
to  satisfy  his  friend  that  he  need  give  himself  no  » 
of  uneasiness  about  the  pecuniary  results  of  idleness  a 
traveL  It  was  about  this  time  that  we  observed  ^ 
Walter  b^^inning  to  entertain  the  notion  diat  his  del 
were  paid  off.  By  degrees,  dwelling  on  this  fancy,  he  \ 
lieved  in  it  folly  and  implicitly.  It  was  a  gross  deLnaon 
but  neither  Cadell  nor  any  one  else  had  the  heart  to  d 
turb  it  by  any  formal  statement  of  figures.  It  oontribat 
greatly  more  than  any  circumstance  besides  to  soothe  i 
Walter*^  feelings,  when  it  became  at  last  necessary  that 
should  tear  himself  from  his  land  and  lus  house,  and  t 
trees  which  he  had  nursed.  And  with  all  that  was  do 
and  forborne,  the  hour  when  it  came  was  a  most  hea 


Very  near  the  end  there  came  some  unexpected  diifl 
to  cast  a  sunset  brilliancy  over  Abbotsford.  His  soo,  t 
Mijor,  arrived  with  tidings  that  he  had  obtained  leave 
absence  from  his  regiment,  and  should  be  in  readinesE 
sail  with  his  fiither.  This  was  a  mighty  relief  to  us  all,  i 
Miss  Scott*s  account  as  well  as  his,  for  my  occupations  d 
not  permit  me  to  think  of  gcnng  with  him,  and  there  ^ 
no  other  near  connexion  at  hand.  But  1^  Walter  i« 
delighted — indeed,  deariy  as  he  loved  all  his  children, 
had  a  pride  in  the  Major  that  stood  quite  by  itself,  and  i 
hearty  aj^irobation  which  looked  through  his  ^y^  wh« 
ever  turned  on  him,  sparkled  brighter  than  ever  as  his  01 
phjnsical  strength  decayed.    Young  Walter  had  on  this  0 
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canon  Bent  down  a  hone  or  two  to  winter  at  Abbotaford. 
One  was  a  remarkably  tall  and  handsome,  animal,  jet  black 
all  over,  and  when  the  Mi^or  appeared  on  it  one  morning, 
eqi]i|^)ed  for  a  little  sport  with  the  greyhounds,  Sir  Waltei^ 
innsted  on  being  pot  upon  Donee  Davy,  and  conducted  as 
fin*  at  the  Cauldshield^s  Loch  to  see  the  day's  work  begun. 
He  halted  on  the  high  bank  to  the  north  of  the  lake,  and 
I  remained  to  hold  his  bridle,  in  case  of  any  frisk  on  the 
part  of  the  Covenanter  a^  the  *^  tumult  great  of  dogs  and 
men/'  We  witnessed  a  very  pretty  chase  or  two  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  water — but  his  eye  followed  always  the 
tall  black  steed  and  his  rider.  The  father  might  well  as- 
sure Lady  Davy,  that  ^^  a  handsomer  fellow  never  put  foot 
into  stirrup."  But  when  he  took  a  very  high  wall  of  loose 
stones,  at  which  everybody  else  craned^  as  easily  and  ele- 
gantly as  if  it  had  been  a  puddle  in  his  stride,  the  old  man*s 
rapture  was  extreme.  '  ^^  Look  at  him  I"  said  he — ^^  only 
look  at  him  I  Now,  isn't  }ie  a  fine  fellow?" — ^This  was  the 
lost  time,  I  believe,  that  Sir  Walter  mounted  on  horse- 
back. 

On  the  17th  of  September  the  old  splendour  of  Abbots- 
ford  was,  after  a  long  interval,  and  for  the  last  time,  re- 
vived. Captain  James  Glencaim  Bums,  son  of  the  poet, 
had  come  home  fit>m  India,  and  Sir  Walter  invited  him 
(with  his  wife,  and  their  cicerones  Mr  and  Mrs  M^Diarmid 
of  Dumfries)  to  spend  a  day  under  his  roof.  The  neigh- 
bobring  gentry  were  assembled,  and  having  his  son  to  help 
him.  Sir  Walter  did  most  graoefiilly  the  honours  of  the 
table. 

On  the  20th  Mrs  Lockhart  set  out  for  London  to  pre- 
pare for  her  fiither^s  reception  there ;  and  on  the  following 
(Uy  Mr  Wordsworth  and  his  daughter  arrived  from  West- 
moreland to  take  fiirewell  of  him.  This  was  a  very  fortu- 
nate drcnmstance  :  nothing  could  have  gratified.Sir  Walter 
more,  or  sustained  him  better,  if  he  needed  any  support 
from  without.     On  the  22d — all  his  arrangements  being 
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oompleCed,  and  LttdUw  having  reoaved  a  paper  of  iustn 
tioQt,  Uie  last  article  of  which  repeata  the  cantioo  to 
»« rtry  careful  of  the  dogs" — theae  two  great  poets,  v 
had  through  life  loTed  each  other  well,  and,  in  sfute 
rwf  difierent  theories  aa  to>  art,  appreciated  each  othi 
genius  niore  justly  than  inferior  spirits  ever  did  either 
them,  spent  the  morning  together  in  a  visit  to  News 
Hence  Karroio  RaritiUd — the  last  of  the  three  poems 
which  Wordsworth  has  connected  his  name  to  all  ti 
with  the  most  romantic  of  Scottish  streams. 

Sitting  that  evening  in  the  library,  Sir  Walter  sai* 
good  deal  about  the  angularity  that  Fielding  and  Smol 
had  both  been  driven  abroad  by  declining  health,  and  nc 
returned  ;-"->which  circumstance,  though  his  language 
rather  cheerful  at  this  time,  he  had  often  before  alludes 
in  a  darker  &shion ;  and  Mr-  Wordsworth  expressed 
regret  that  neither  of  those  great  masteri  of  romance 
peered  to  have  been'  surrounded  with  any  doe  mari^' 
respect  in  the  close  of  life.  I  happened  to  observe  i 
Cervantes,  on  his  last  journey  to  Madrid,  met  with  an 
ctdent  which  seemed  to  have  given  him  no  common  &j 
fiKtion.  Sir  Walter  did  not  remember  the  passage, 
desired  me  to  find  it  out  in  the  life  by  Pellioer  which 
at  hand,  and  translate  it.  I  did  so,  and  he  listened  i 
lively  though  pensive  interest.  Our  friend  ADan,  the 
torical  punter,  had  also  come  out  that  day  from  Edinboi 
and  he  rinoe  told  me  that  he  remembers  nothing  he  < 
saw  with  so  much  sad  pleasure  as  the  attitudes  and  sls^ 
<x  Scott  and  Wordsworth  as  the  story  went  on.  Mr  Wo 
worth  was  at  that  tame,  I  should  notice — though  tndecil 
noble  stanzas  tell  it — in  but  a  feeble  state  of  gen 
health.  He  was,  moreover,  suffering  so  much  finom  » 
malady  in  his  eyes,  that  he  wore  a  deq>  green  shade  < 
them.  Thus  he  sat  between  Sir  Walter  and  his  dangb 
aUii  omen — but  it  was  no  wonder  that  AUan  thoug^bi 
much  of  Milton  tm  of  Cervantes.     The  anecdote  of 
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yoang  rtadent^s  raptures  on  discoyering  that  he  had  been 
riding  all  day  with  the  author  of  Don  Quixote,  is  intro- 
duced in  the  Preface  to  Count  Robert  and  Castle  Dange- 
rous, which — (for  I  may  not  return  to  the  subject)— came 
out  at  the  close  of  November  in  four  volumes,  as  the 
Fourth  Series  of  Tales  of  My  Landlord. 

The  following  Sonnet  was,  no  doubt,  composed  by  Mr 
Wordsworth  that  same  evening  : — 

**  A  trouble,  not  of  clouds,  or  weeping  rain, 
Nor  of  the  setting  sun's  pathetic  light 
Engendered,  hangs  o*er  Eildon's  triple  height : 
Spirits  of  power  assembled  there  complain 
For  kindred  power  departing  from  their  sight ; 
While  Tweed,  best  pleased  in  chanting  a  blithe  strain, 
Saddens  his  voice  again,  and  yet  again. 
Lift  up  your  hearts,  ye  monmers !  for  the  might 
Of  the  whole  world's  good  wishes  with  him  goes ; 
BlessingB  and  prayers,  in  nobler  retinue 
Than  sceptred  King  or  lanrelled  Conqoeror  knows, 
Follow  this  wondrous  potentate.    Be  true, 
Te  winds  of  Ocean,  and  the  Midland  Sea, 
Wafting  yonr  charge  to  soft  Parthenope.** 

Early  on  the  2Sd  of  September  1831,  Sir  Walter  left 
Abbotsfbid,  attended  by  his  daughter  Anne  and  myself,  and 
we  reached  London  by  easy  stages  on  the  28th,  having  spent 
one  day  at  Rokeby.  I  have  nothing  to  mention  of  this  jour- 
ney except  that  notwithstanding  all  his  infirmities,  he  would 
not  pass  any  object  to  which  he  had  ever  attached  special 
interest,  without  getting  out  of  the  carriage  to  revisit  it. 
His  anxiety  (for  example)  about  the  gigantic  British  or 
Danish  effigy  in  the  churchyard  at  Penrith,  which  we  had 
all  seen  dozens  of  times  before,  seemed  as  great  as  if  not 
a  ftBT  had  fled  since  1797.  It  may  be  supposed  that  his 
pttrdng  with  Mr  Morritt  was  a  grave  one.  Finding  that 
he  had  left  the  ring  he  then  usually  wore,  behind  him  at 
one  of  the  inns  on  the  road,  he  wrote  to  Monritt  to  make 
«nqmries  after  it,  as  it  had  been  dug  out  of  the  ruins  of 
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IlermiUge  Cattle,  and  probabty  Monged  of  jon  to 
of  the '' Dark  Knights  of  liddesdale ;"  andifrecovcnd,to 
keeplt  until  he  should  come  back  to  radaim  it,  half  in  the 
meantime,  to  wear  it  for  his  sake.  Hie  ring,  which  k  a 
broad  belt  of  silver  with  an  angel  hokiing  the  heait  of 
Douglas,  was  found,  and  having  been  worn  to  the  aid  of 
life  by  Mr  Morritt,  was  by  him  bequeathed  to  his  fiiemrs 
grandson. 

Sir  Walter  arrived  in  London  in  the  midst  of  the  Locdf' 
tiebates  on  the  second  Reform  Bill,  and  the  ierodooi  de- 
monstrations of  the  populace  on  its  rejection  were  in  part 
witnessed  by  him.  He  saw  the  houses  of  several  of  the 
chief  Tories,  and  above  all,  that  of  the  Duke  of  Wdfingtoa. 
shattered  and  almost  sacked.  He  heard  of  violence  ofiered 
to  the  persons  of  some  of  his  own  noble  friends ;  and 
having  been  invited  to  attend  the  christening  of  the  infint 
h&T  of  Buocleuch,  whose  god&thcr  the  King  had  proposed 
to  be,  he  had  the  pain  to  understand  that  the  ceramooy 
must  be  adjourned,  because  it  was  not  eonsideted  safe  fer 
his  Majesty  to  visit,  for  such  a  purpose,  the  palace  of  one  of 
his  most  amiable  as  well  as  illustrious  peers. 

During  his  stay,  which  was  till  the  23d  of  October,  Sir 
Walter  called  on  many  of  his  old  friends  ;  but  he  aecsptsd 
of  no  hospitalities  except  breakfasting  once  with  Sir  R6htg% 
Inglis  on  Cliq^ham  Common,  and  twice  with  Lady  GiSbtd 
at  Roehampton.  Usually  he  worited  a  little  in  the  monun; 
at  notes  for  the  Magnum. 

Dr  Robert  Fergusson  (now  one  of  her  Miyesty^s  physi- 
cians), one  of  the  family  with  which  Sir  Walter  had  lived 
all  his  days  in  such  brother-like  a^ctioUt  saw  him  con- 
stantly while  he  renudned  in  the  Regent's  Paric;   sod 
though  neither  the  invalid  nor  his  children  could  ftacj 
any  other  medical  advice  necessary,  it  was  only  due  (o  Fer- 
gusson that  some  of  his  seniors  should  be  called  in  oeea- 
sionally  with  him.     Sir  Henry  Halibrd  (whom  Soott  reve- 
renced as  the  friend  of  Baillie)  and  Dr  Henry  Holland  (» 
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esteemed  ftiend  of  lua  own)  came  aocordiogty ;  and  all  the 
three  ooncmred  in  reoogniaing  evidence  that  there  was 
incipient  disease  in  the  brain.     There  were  still,  however, 
■uch  flymptoma  of  remaining  vigour,  that  they  flattered 
themselves,  if  their  patient  would  submit  to  a  total  inter- 
mission of  all  literary  labour  during  some   considerable 
space  of  time,  the  malady  might  yet  be  arrested.     When 
they  left  him  after  the  first  inspection,   they  withdrew 
into  an  adjoining  room,  and  on  soon  rejoining  him  found 
that  in  the  interim  he  had  wheeled  his  chair  into  a  dark 
corner,  so  that  he  might  see  their  fiices  without  their  being 
able  to  read  his.     When  he  was  informed  of  the  compara- 
tively favourable  views  they  entertained,  he  expressed  great 
thankfulness;  prombed  to  obey  all  their  directions  as  to 
diet  and  repose  most  scrupulously ;  and  he  did  not  conceal 
from  them,  that  **  he  had  feared  insanit}'  and  feared  themj*^ 
The  following  are  extracts  from  his  Diary  : — "  London^ 
Ociober  2,  1831. — I  have  been  very  ill,  and  if  not  quite 
unable  to   write,  I  have  been  unfit  to  do  it.     I  have 
wrought,  however,  at  two  Waveriey  things,  but  not  well. 
A  total  prostration  of  bodily  strength  is  my  chief  complaint. 
I  cannot  walk  half  a  mile.     There  is,  besides,  some  mental 
confusion,  with  the  extent  of  which  I  am  not,  perhaps, 
ftillj  acquainted.     I  am  "perhaps  setting.     I  am  myself  in- 
clined to  think  so,  and  like  a  day  that  has  been  admired  as 
a  fine  one,  the  light  of  it  sets  down  amid  mists  and  storms. 
I  neither  regret  nor  fear  the  approach  of  death,  if  it  is 
ooming.     I  would  compound  for  a  little  pain  instead  of 
thia  heartless  muddiness  of  mind.     The  expense  of  this 
journey,  &c  will  be  considerable ;  yet  these  heavy  burdens 
coold  be  eaaly  borne  if  I  were  to  be  the  Walter  Scott  I 
onoe  was — ^but  the  change  is  great.     And  the  ruin  which 
I  fear  involves  that  of  my  country.     I  fancy  the  instances 
of  Buthanasia  are  not  in  very  serious  oases  very  common. 
Instances  there  certainly  are  among  the  learned  and  the 
unletfned— Dr  Bkck,  Tom  Furdie.     I  should  like,  if  it 
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pleited  God,  to  slip  off  in  sach  a  quiet  way ;  but  we  n 
take  what  fiite  sends.  I  have  not  wann  hopes  of  K< 
myself  again." 

Sir  Walter  seemed  to  enjoy  having  one  or  two  ine 
to  meet  him  at  dinner — ^and  a  few  more  in   the  ev 
tngs.     Among  others  he  thos  saw,  more  than  onoe,  L 
Montagu   and  his  &mily,  the  Mardiioness   of  Staf!^ 
(afterwards   Duchess    of   Sutherland)    the    MaoleoiL: 
Madeod,    Lady   Davy,   Mr   Rogers,    Lord   Mahoa, 
Murray,    Lord   Dudley,   Lord   Melville,   the   Bishop 
Exeter,  Lord  Ashley,  Sir  David  Wilkie,  Mr  Thomas  ^K> 
"Sir  Milman,  Mr  Washington  Lrving,  and  his  three  m 
cal  friends.     At  this  time  the  Reform  Bill  for  Soot] 
was   in  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons.     Mr  C 
ker  made  a  very  brilliant  speech  in  opposition  to  it, 
was  not  sorry  to  have  it  said,    that   he   had   owe«l 
inspiration,    in    no    small   degree,  to  having  nsea    i 
the  table  at  which  Scott  sat  by  his  side.     But  the  i 
regular  of  the  evening  visitors  was,  I  think,  Sir  Js 
Mackintosh.      That  master   of  every  social   c^arm 
grace  was  himself  in  very  feeble  health ;  and  what 
might    have    been    the    auguries    of   others,    it    st: 
me  that  there  was  uppermost  with  him  at  every  pai 
the  anticipation  that  they  might  never  meet  again. 
Jameses  kind  assiduity  was  the  more  welcome,  that 
appearance  banished  the  politics  of  the  hour,  on  whicl 
old  friend's  thoughts  were  too  apt  to  brood.     Their 
versation,  wherever  it  might  begin,  was  sure  to  fasten 
long  on  Lochaber. 

Before  quitting  home  Scott  had  directed  a  hui 
monument  to  be  prepared  for  the  grave  of  Helen  \\'al 
the  original  of  Jeanie  Deans,  in  the  churchyard  of  I 
gray.  On  the  18th  he  penned  the  epitaph  now  inscr 
there — and  also  the  pathetic  farewell  in  the  last  pa^ 
the  prelkoe  to  Count  Robert  of  Paris, 

On  the  19th,  the  Hon.  Henry  Duncan,  R.N.,  st 
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keeper  of  the  Ordaance,  who  had  taken  a  great  deal  of 
troable  in  arranging  matters  for  the  Tojage,  called  on 
8ir  Walter  to  introduce  to  him  Captain,  now  Sir  Hugh 
Pigotf  the  commanding-officer  of  the  Barham — who  ex- 
pected to  sail  on  the  24th. 

**  Oct.  23. — ^Misty  morning — ^looks  like  a  yellow  fog, 
which  ifl  the  curse  of  London,  I  would  hardly  take  my 
share  of  it  for  a  share  of  its  wealth  and  its  curiosity — ^a 
vile  double  distilled  fog,  of  the  most  intolerable  kind. 
ChildreQ  scarce  stirring  yet,  but  Baby  and  Macaw  begin- 
ning their  Macaw  notes." — ^Dr  Fergnsson,  calling  early^ 
Ibund  Sir  Walter  with  this  page  of  his  Diary  before  him. 
«^  As  he  was  still  working  at  his  MS."  says  the  Doctor, 
**  I  oflbred  to  retire,  but  was  not  permitted.  On  my  say- 
ing I  had  come  to  take  leave  of  him  before  he  quitted 
Enghuid,  he  exclaimed,  with  much  excitement — *  Ei^land 
is  no  longer  a  place  for  an  honest  man.  I  shall  not  live  to 
Und  it  so :  you  may.'  He  then  broke  out  into  the  details 
of  a  very  fiivourite  superstition  of  his,  that  the  middle  of 
every  century  had  always  been  marked  by  some  great  con- 
vulsion or  calamity  in  this  island.  The  alterations  which 
had  taken  place  in  his  mind  and  person  since  I  had  seen  him, 
three  years  before,  were  very  apparent.  The  expression  of 
the  countenance  and  the  play  of  features  were  changed  by 
alight  palsy  of  one  cheek.  His  utterance  was  so  thick  and 
indistinct  as  to  make  it  very  difficult  for  any  but  those 
accustomed  to  hear  it,  to  gather  his  meaning.  His  gait 
was  less  firm  and  assured  than  ever ;  but  his  power  of  self- 
command,  his  social  tact,  and  his  benevolent  courtesy,  the 
habits  of  a  life,  remained  untouched  by  a  malady  which 
had  obscured  the  higher  powers  of  his  intellect." 

After  breakfiut,  Sir  Walter,  accompanied  by  his  son  and 
both  his  daughters,  set  off  for  Portsmouth  ;  and  Captain 
Baail  Hall  had  the  kindness  to  precede  them  by  an  early 
coach,  and  prepare  everything  for  their  reception  at  the 
boteL    In  (hanging  horses  at  Guilford,  Sir  Walter  got  out 
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MBiiuwly  escaped  being  run  c 
:•>  A  j^Afff^^^-^  i)f  aU  -  tke  habits  of  a  life,"  none  c: 
» o:^ir  ae  i.aa  vuok  hs  cxtmne  ivpngnaiioe  to  being  bvi 
s  axvujx^.  It  va»  late  before  he  came  to  lean,  i 
sf  o->c*w,  vb«A  valking,  upon  aaj  one  but  '] 
:  flvc^  ia  tke  aNp«l,  tbb  proud  feeling,  oonpleti 
3ift3^»e<ai£  -noinacT  %o  afastzadioa  of  aund,  often  ex^^ 


Karbaai  cccbd  not  sail  for  a  week.  Danng 
^  Sr  W&Iter  fcanctdr  starred  finom  his  hotel,  h 
«a«t.^T^  a»  ^i2<c«UT  hi»  inlinaities  to  the  crowd  of  iru 
vio  Maci^ri  kha  vbtsetvr  he  appeared.  He  recei 
s>««v^r^er.  licootatK^w  of  the  hterarf  and  sdentific  soc'v 
•c  t&tf  u:«rs.  a^  all  other  viHtorB,  with  his  usual  ease 
aad  he  aiifht  wdl  be  gratified  with  the  est: 
;:«  oi  deiijTvsce  paid  him  by  the  official  pei 
«^v>  Axsid  ia  aoT  war  contribute  to  his  oomfbrt.  The 
1>  ni  V  f  the  AdnuraltT,  Sir  James  Graham,  and  the  St 
tam,  ^ir  J^ha  Banvw,  both  appeared  in  person,  to  ta 
taia  J^^^  Doching  had  been  neglected  for  his  accomm 
ti'itt  on  board  the  mgate.  l\e  Admiral,  Sir  Thomas  F* 
pIjK>rd  his  bar^  at  his  dispoaal ;  the  Govenioc,  Sir  C 
CampWIU  and  all  the  chief  officers,  naval  and  milii 
Skvnted  to  stri^Y  with  each  other  in  attention  to  him 
his  companiona.  In  HaU^s  Third  Series  of  Fragmcnl 
Vorages,  some  interesting  details  have  long  unce  ] 
maiie  public : — it  mar  be  sufficient  to  say  here  that 
Captain  Pigot  and  his  gallant  shipmates  been  appoi 
to  coQTej  a  Prince  of  the  Blood,  more  anxious  aiul 
caie  exertions  could  not  have  been  made,  either  in  alt*: 
the  interior  of  the  tnbcI,  so  as  to  meet  the  wants  of 
pns.«engi^rs«  or  aAerwards,  throughout  the  voyage,  in 
Utring  it  easy,  comfortable,  and  as  fiir  as  might  be,  i 
n*9ting  and  amusing. 

(>n  the  29th,  the  wind  changed,  and  the  Barhaii) 
uii.ler  wnigh.     After  a  few  days,  when  they  had  pa^ieii 
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Bay  of  Biscay,  Sir  Walter  ceased  to  be  annoyed  with  sea- 
sickness, and  sat  most  of  his  time  on  deck,  enjoying  appa- 
rently the  air,  the  scenery,  and  abore  all  the  ship  itself,  the 
beautiful  discipline  practised  in  all  things,  and  the  martial 
exercises  of  the  men.  In  Sir  Hugh  Pigot,  Lieutenant 
(noTf  Admiral  Sir  Baldwin)  Walker,  the  physiciAn,  Dr 
Liddell,  and  I  beliere  in  many  others  of  the  officers,  he 
had  highly  intelligent  as  well  as  polished  companions.  The 
course  was  often  altered,  for  the  express  purpose  of  giving 
him  a  glimpse  of  some  famous  place ;  and  it  was  only  the 
temptation  of  a  singularly  propitious  breeze  that  prevented 
a  halt  at  Algiers. 

On  the  20th  November,  they  came  upon  that  remarkable 
phenomenon,  the  sudden  creation  of  a  submarine  volcano, 
which  bore,  during  its  very  brief  date,  the  name  of  Gm- 
ham^s  Island.     Four  months  had  elapsed  smce  it  *^  arow 
from  out  the  azure  main" — and  in  a  few  days  more  it  dis- 
appeared.    ^*  Already,"  as  Dr  Davy  says,  **  its  crumbling 
masses  were  falling  to  pieces  from  the  pressure  of  the  hand 
or  foot."      Yet  nothing  could  prevent  Sir  Walter  firom 
landing  on  it — and  in  a  letter  of  the  following  week  he 
thus  describes  his  adventure  to  Mr  Skene : — *^  Kot  being 
able  to  borrow  your  fingers,  those  of  the  Captain*s  deik 
have  been  put  in  requisition  for  the  inclosed  sketch,  and 
the  notes  adjoined  are  as  accurate  as  can  be  expected  from 
a  hurried  visit.     Ton  have  a  view  of  the  island,  very  much 
as  it  shews  at  present ;  but  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  it  is  on  the  eve  of  a  very  important  change,  though 
if  1  what  respect  is  doubtful.     I  saw  a  portion  of  about  five 
or  mx  feet  in  height  give  way  under  the  feet  of  one  of  our 
companions  on  the  very  ridge  of  the  southern  comer,  and 
become  completely  annihilated,  giving  us  some  anxiety  for 
the  fiite  of  our  friend,  till  the  dust  and  confusion  of  the 
tiiapeBsed  pinnacle  had  subsided.     You  know  my  old  talents 
for  horsemanship.     Finding  the  earth,  or  what  seemed  a 
substitute  for  it,  sink  at  every  step  up  to  the  knee,  so  as  ta 
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make  vmlkiiig  ibr  an  infina  and  hmwj  man  nearly  kof 
able,  I  moimied  the  aboulden  of  an  able  and  willing  i 
nan,  and  by  dial  of  his  exertions,  rode  nearly  to  the 
of  tke  island.  I  would  have  given  a  great  deal  for  } 
my  friend,  tbe  frequent  and  willing  supplier  of  my  defe 
but  on  this  journey,  though  undertaken  Ute  in  life,  I  1: 
Ibund,  from  the  beoefolenoe  of  my  companions,  that  w 
one  man's  strength  was  insufficient  to  sn|^ly  my  deficient 
I  had  the  willing  aid  of  twenty  if  it  could  be  usefuL 
have  sent  you  one  of  the  largest  blocks  of  lavn  whic 
eoold  find  on  the  islet/* 

At  Malta,  which  he  reached  on  tbe  22d,  Sir  Wii 
found  acYeral  friends  of  former  days.     The  Bight  Hoik 
able  John  HooUiam  Frore  had  been  resident  there 
sereral  years,  the  capdve  of  the  enchanting  climate 
f\^     the  romantic  monuments  of  the  old  chivalry.^     Sir  J 
jj*^j  S^dart,  the  Chief  Judge,  had  known  the  Poet  ever  s 

1    n  ^         the  days  of  Lasswade ;   and  the   lieotenant-GoYen 
^Y^        ^yM^^^^oneH  Seymour  Bathuxtt,  had  often  met  him  under 
^X*    \^^  ^^  ^  b»  ikther,  the  Ute  Earl  Bathorst.     Captain  D 
son,  husband  to  Lord  Kinnedder's  eldest  daughter,  wa 
the  ganrison,  and  Sir  Walter  felt  as  if  he  wer^  aboui 
meet  a  daughter  of  his  own  in  the  Eaphemia  Erskine 
had  so  ofim  sat  upon  his  knee.     She  immediately  jo 
him,  and  insisted  on  being  allowed  to  partake  his  qua 
tine.     Lastly,  Dr  John  Davy,  the  brother  of  his  illusti 
friend,  was  at  the  head  of  the  medical  staff;  and 
gentleman's  presence  was  welcome  indeed  to  the  Major 
Miss  Scott,  as  well  as  to  their  &ther,  fi>r  he  had  aln 
begun  to  be  more  negligent  as  to  his   diet,  and  i 
dreaded  his  remoTsl  from  the  skilful  watch  of  Dr  Liddi 
Kor  less  so  was  the  society  of  Mrs  Davy— 4he  dai^ 
of  an  old  acquiuntance  and  brother  advocate,  and  \ai 
almost  a  next-door  neighbour  in  Edinbn^  (Mr  Fletfll 
This  lady's  private  journal,  Sir  Walter's  own  diary  (th^ 
^  Mr  Frars  died  there  in  1846.  I 
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hardly  legible),  and  aeTend  le^tera  to  Laidlaw  and  myself, 
tell  of  extraordinary  honours  lavished  ou  him  throughout 
his  stay.     The  Lieuteoant-GoTehior  had  arranged  that  he 
should  not  be  driyen  to  the  ordinary  laxaretto,  but  to  Fort 
Manuel,  where  apartments  were  ready  for  him  and  his  (wrty ; 
and  Mrs  Davy,  accompanying  Colonel  and  Mrs  Batburst  on 
ihmr  first  visit  there,  says,  the  number  of  boats  and  the 
bustle  about  the  sombre  landing-place  of  the  Marsa  Muscat 
**  gave  token  even  then  " — that  is,  in  the  midst  of  the  ter- 
ror for  the  cholera — **  of  an  illustrious  arrivaL^*    The  qua- 
rantine lasted  nine  days,  but  Sir  Walter,  she  says,  ^*  held 
a  daily  levee'*  to  receive  the  numerous  visitors  that  flocked 
to  converse  with  him  across  the  barrier — which  Mr  Frere, 
notorious  for  absence  of  mind,  more  than  once  all  but 
transgressed.     On  b«ng  set  at  liberty,  Sar  Walter  removed 
to  a  hotel  close  to  Dr  Davy's  residence  in  the  Strada 
Ponente.     He,  chiefly  under  Mrs  Davy's  escort,  visited 
the  knightly  antiquities  of  La  Yaletta,  the  Church  of  St 
John  and  its  rich  monuments,  the  deserted  palaces  and 
libraries  of  the  heroic  brotherhood, — with  especial  interest 
the  spot  where  the  fiimous  pirate  Dragnt  met  his  death, 
and  the  Via  Stretta,  where  the  young  knights  of  Malta  used 
to  fight  their  duels.     ^'  This  town,"  he  said  to  Mrs  Davy, 
**  is  quite  like  a  dream— -it  will  go  hard  but  I  make  some- 
thing of  this :" — and  in  his  letters  he  speaks  repeatedly  of 
his  pttipose  to  firame  a  new  work  connected  with  the  Order. 
But  the  hospitalities  of  Malta  were  too  much  for  him.     The 
garrison-officers  got  up  a  ball  in  his  honour,  and  the  dig- 
nitaries gave  dinner  after  dinner.     He,  like  most  persons 
afflicted  with  paralytic  disease,  had  begun  to  lose  command 
over  himself  at  table,  and  a  very  slight  neglect  of  his  phy- 
sician's orders  was  now  sure  to  infer  a  penalty.     He  seems 
to  have  escaped  another  fit  of  apoplexy  only  by  the  promp- 
titude of  Dr  Davy's  lancet :  and  his  children  were  well 
pleaaed  when  he  consented  to  reembark  in  the  Barham  for 
K^les  on  the  14th  December.     Mrs  Davy  speaks  muoh 
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M  Dr  FerguflBon  had  done  in  London^  of  the  dunge  in  li 
appeannoe— «nd  she  gives  some  aad  instances  of  his  fidlix 
memoty,  e^MciaQj*  that,  when  extoUing  certain  novdj,  ] 
could  nol  bring  ont  their  writer^s  name,  bnt  only,  after 
painful  pause,  ''  that  Irish  lady."  But  Mn  Davy,  U\ 
spei^  like  Fergusson,  of  the  unaltered  courtesy  of  1 
demeanour  on  all  occasions,  and  the  warmth  of  affectii 
tjhat  was  evident  in  every  allusion  to  old  fiiends  and  isi 
She  told  him,  at  their  last  meeting,  that  her  husband  <« 
writing  Sir  Humphrey's  Life, — "  I  am  glad  of  it,"  said  ^ 
Walter ;  *^  I  hope  his  mother  lived  to  see  his  greatness.* 

On  the  17  th  the  Barham  readied  Ka^ka,  and  I 
Walter  found  his  son  Charles  ready  to  receive  hira.  1 
quarantine  was  cut  short  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Kii 
and  the  travdlers  established  themselves  in  an  apa 
ment  of  the  Palazao  Caramanioo.  Here,  egain,  1 
British  Minister,  Mr  Hill  (now  Lord  Berwick),  and  I 
Engtid.  DobiUtr  «id  gentry  then  re»dii>g  m  \«plem  , 
whatever  kindness  andreq;>ect  could  suggest ;  wtt  were  1 
natives  less  attentive.  The  Marqms  of  Hertford;  the  Hi 
K^ipel  Graven,  the  Hon.  William  Ashley  and  hb  lai 
Sir  George  Talbot,  the  venerable  Matdiias  (author  of  1 
Pnnuits  of  Literature),  Mr  Auli|jo  (celebrated  for 
ascent  of  Mont  Blanc),  tmd  Dr  Hogg,  who  has  nnce  pi 
lishedan  account  of  his  travels  in  the  East — appear  to  ha 
in  thdr  various  ways,  contributed  whatever  they  could  to 
comfort  and  amusement.  But  the  person  of  whom  he  s 
most  was  the  late  Sir  William  Gell,  who  had  long  been  a 
demned  to  live  in  Italy  by  ailmetiii  and  infirmities  not  < 
similar  to  his  own. 

Though  he  remained  here  until  the  middle  of  April,  1 
reader  will  pardon  me  for  giving  but  few  of  the  detaib 
which  I  have  had  access.  He  was  immediately  dectetl  h 
the  chief  literary  societies  of  the  place ;  and  the  king  gave  I 
unusual  fiidlities  in  the  use  of  all  its  libraries  and  musem 
An  ancient  MS.  of  die  Romance  of  Sir  Bevis  of  Hampi 
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h^g  pointed  out  to  him,  he  asked  and  obtained  pemua- 
flion  to  have  a  transcript ;  and  one  was  executed  in  his  own 
apartments.  He  also  expressed  great  cariosity  aa  to  the 
local  ballads  and  popular  tracts,  diieflj  occupied  with  the 
exploits  of  bandits,  and  collected  enough  of  them  to  form 
about  a  dozen  volumes,  which  he  took  a  fancy  to  have 
bound  in  yellum.  Sir  William  Grell  was  his  cicerone  to 
most  of  the  celebrated  spots  in  the  city  and  its  vicinity-^ 
but  soon  discovered  that  he  felt  comparatively  little  inte- 
rest in  anything  that  he  saw,  unless  he  could  connect  it 
someHow  with  tnutitions  or  legends  of  medtssval  history  or 
romance,  or  trace  some  resemblance  to  the  scenery  of 
famfliar  associations  at  home.  Thus,  amidst  the  chestnut 
forest  near  Fsestum,  he  was  heard  repeating  Jock  of 
fTosetdeafi— and  again,  in  looking  down  on  the  Lucrine 
Lake,  Bai»,  Misenum,  and  Avemo,  he  suddenly  pronounced, 
'*  in  a  grave  tone  and  with  great  emphasis,^  some  fragment 
of  a  Jacobite  ditty — 

**  Tis  up  the  rocky  mountain  and  down  the  mossy  glen. 
We  darena  gang  a  milkioK  for  CSiarlie  and  his  men.** 

At  Pompeii  alone  did  his  thoughts  seem  te  be  wholly 
commanded  by  the  realities  before  him.  Hiere  he  had 
himself  carried  from  house  and  house,  and  examined  every- 
thing leisurely ;  but  said  little,  except  ever  and  anon  in  an 
audible  whisper,  ^'  The  city  of  the  dead — ^the  city  of  the 
deadl"" 

Meantime  he  more  and  more  lost  sight  of  the  necessary 
restrictions-— resumed  too  much  of  the  usual  habits  in  par- 
ticipating of  splendid  hospitalities,  and,  worst  of  all,  re- 
sumed his  pen.  No  persuasion  could  arrest  him.  He 
wrote  several  small  tales,  the  subjects  taken  from  the  New- 
gate lustory  of  the  Neapolitan  ban^tti ;  and  covered  many 
quires  with  chapter  after  chapter  of  a  romance  connected 
with  the  Knights  of  St  John. 

The  MS.  of  these  painful  days  is  hardly  to  be  deciphered 
by  any  effort ;  but  he  often  spoke  aa  well  pleased  with 
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w^t  W  WW  doing,  md  ooa6denl  tluC  on  readblsg  ^^ ; 
UaJ  AC3UII.  be  ihoold  hare  pandnced  ■i.Ilomc  matcruif 
tW  prvflw — tlKWigh  on  umbj  otber  oecanooa  \m  cogtii 
ttk>«  «r:mMii«*d  ttpprehennoiis  of  a  &r  itiffisrenl  onier,  i 
^  vsM  otitr  prc^cnosticated  that  In  end  was  near,  but 
T«y«QVNi  &Urai  that  he  nu^t  not  live  to  inaeh  the  joir 

H<^<v>ckti:nN^l,  bowerer,  to  be  baonledwith  a  mere  del u 

— x'tt  tW  <«^pn  of  which  I  can  ofier  no  gneaiL — "^  In 

»?».v-ft:r^  xintvw*'  (writes  G«M)  "  Sir  Walter  aiwaYs  notion 

fftt\x:v^.ti^  dc^  of  mine,  iHiich  was  vmuJUj  in  tibe  cairij 

a«xi  cf^^'^nii^Y  patted  the  animal's  head  far  some  time^  i 

trr— '^  f^xY  bor— poor  boy.*     *I  have  got  at  home,'  i 

S^.  ^  tv^'k  tvnr  fine  fiiTonrite  dogs, — so  large,  that  I  am 

«iKv4  atr^ki  thcT  k>ok  too  handsome  and  too  feudal  fur 

vi.s»tnt$hcd  in<\>me«     I  am  very  fond  of  them,  bat  tht-N 

A>  b;^  it  w«»  impossible  to  take  them  with  me,'^ 

ojuu««  oiH>  roiimins;  rather  early  to  my  house,  to  teW 

h<  v:^  <47T«  I  should  be  pleased  at  some  good  luck  -bv 

h«ii  S^ltco  him,  and  of  which  he  had  just  reoeired  nc> 

rsis^  w:*5^  a5  ho  said,  an  account  from  his  friends  in  End 

thgU  hi;  last  w^^rks,  Robert  of  Paris  and  Castle  Dangijr 

h.«^l  l^vH^  ^Hi  to  a  second  edition.     He  told  me  in  tlie 

r^^^  ib,%t  be  Mt  quite  relieved  by  his  letters ;  ^  ibr/ 

h«s  ^  I  vvaM  haT«  never  slept  straight  in  my  coffin  till  I 

sAcisOikyl  (fwrr  claim  a^^unst  me.'     '  And  now,'  added  li 

ttH»  di^^,  ^  my  poor  boy,  I  shall  have  my  house,   ami 

«N<tatc  rvxtiid  it,  free,  and  I  may  keep  my  dogs  as  big 

an    luAuy  as  I  choose,  wi&ont  fea^  of  reproach/— 

tv4d  iiH^^  that,  being  relieved  from  debt,  and  no  lot 

K>rv.vd  to  wriu^  A\r  money,  he  longed  to  turn  to  poetry  a^ 

I  enooorA'^xl  him,  and  asked  him  why  he  had  ever 

liiH)ui2>Wi  |KH^ry  ? — ^  Beca^ise  B^Ton  bet  me,'  said  be^  { 

iKHUKui^  the  word,  beat^  short.     I  rejoined,  that  I  tfaoi 

1  couKl  rtHiH^mber  by  heart  as  many  psssages  of  his  po 

a»  oe  Byruu'a.      He  replied—'  That  may  be,  but  he  U\ 
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ont  of  the  field  in  the'  description  of  the  strong  passions, 
and  in  deep-seated  knowledge  of  the  homan  heart ;  so  I 
gave  np  poetry  for  the  time.*  He  became  eztremel7  curious 
about  Rhodes,  and  having  chosen  for  his  poetical  subject 
the  chiTalrous  story  of  the  slaying  of  the  dragon  by  De 
Gozon,  and  the  stratagems  and  valour  with  which  he  oon- 
oeiTed  and  executed  his  purpose,  he  was  qtute  delighted  to 
hear  that  I  had  seen  the  skeleton  of  this  real  or  reported 
dragon,  which  yet  remains  secured  by  large  iron  staples  to 
the  vaulted  roof  of  one  of  tiie  gates  of  the  dty.'^ 

From  this  time,  whoever  was  near  him  often  heard,  that 
when  he  reached  Soothmd,  it  would  be  to  reenter  on  the 
unfettered  use  and  administration  of  his  estate.  He  even 
wrote  to  Mrs  Scott  of  EUvden  bespeaking  her  presence 
at  a  little  festival  which  he  designed  to  hold  within  a 
few  months  at  Abbotsford,  in  celebration  of  his  release 
from  all  difficulties.  All  this  while  he  sent  letters  fre- 
quently to  his  daughter  Sophia,  Mr  Cadell,  Mr  Laidlaw, 
and  myself.  Some  were  of  a  very  melancholy  cast — ^for 
the  dream  about  his  debts  was  occasionally  broken:  in 
general,  however,  these  his  last  letters  tell  the  same 
story  of  delusive  hopes  both  as  to  health  and  wealth,  of 
aatisfeetion  in  the  resumption  of  his  pen,  of  eagerness 
to  be  once  more  at  Abbotsford,  and  of  aflfectionate  anxiety 
About  the  friends  he  was  there  to  rejoin.  Every  one  of 
those  to  Laidlaw  has  something  about  the  poor  people  and 
the  dogs.  One  to  myself  conveyed  his  desire  that  he  might 
be  set  down  for  **  something  as  handsome  as  I  liked**  in  a 
•nbecription  then  thought  of  for  the  Ettrick  Shepherd ;  who 
tliat  spring  visited  London,  and  was  in  no  respect  improved 
by  his  visit.  Another  to  my  wife  bade  her  purchase  a  grand 
pienoforte  which  he  wished  to  present  to  Miss  Cadell,  his 
bookseller's  daughtei^.  The  same  generous  spirit  was  shewn 
in  many  other  communications. 

It  had  been  his  intention  not  to  leave  the  Mediterranean 
without  seeing  Bhodes  himself— but  he  suddenly  drop! 
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in  the  feudal  Kalk 


u 


of  thit  ciitie  next  monuni 
he  ipoike  of  Goei 
with  b 
had  ^Huymed  ynMng  him  at  W 
WF.  I  vai  !■■  I  hMi  heon  to  aee  Goethe  the  ji 
)>^.TT.  Mba  ^fli  I  hod  iaamd  him  weD,  and  though  v^ 
•Mu  n,  vnr  ycefiMt  pomeaicm  of  all  his  £M»lttes. — \ 
jj.  iie^  iicraias!"  he  Rfified;— *it  is  much  better 
am  rbML  «^  svcii«  thma.  wmA  beUer  still  to  die  tli 
i-vr  K  tzie  ■^umihinisim  of  it ;  but  the  wont  of  all,* 
u>.4:£i.stlr«  *^  vooid  ha^  been  to  have  euryr 
■rsiw  iMk  and  tbI  to  be  oooscioas  of  his  state. 
H«  Old  ».-«  «MCB  «D  be«  however,  a  gniat  admizer  of  sc 
tf  Kii^tet>e\  voc^  Mnch  of  his  pofNilarity,  he  obsen^ 
"va^  «^:ir^  to  pHoes  which,  in  his  latter  moments,  he  mij 
^v«  vb^e>i  KcaDed.  He  spoke  with  moch  feeling, 
aamvnd.  tLst  he  mnA  denve  great  oonsolation  in  the  i 
&^rca.<«  tiiU  his  own  popoiarify  was  owing  to  no  si 
caaete.  He  remained  sileBt  fer  a  moment,  with  his  e; 
^^^  «■  the  irnamid ;  when  he  raised  them,  as  he  sbt: 
^  br  the  hand,  I  peitjeifed  the  Ught-Une  eye  sparL 
vith  mrassal  mctstore.  He  added—*  I  am  drawing  m 
to  the  cMe  of  mr  career ;  I  am  fest  shuffling  off  the  st.^ 
I  haTv  been  perhaps  the  most  Toluminoos  andior  of 
«iaT :  and  it  »  a  comfert  to  me  to  tlunk  that  I  ha^e  tx 
to  Qn^*ttie  no  maa^s  feith,  to  oorropt  no  num*s  piinciplci 
Kext  daj,  Friday,  May  11,  Sir  Walter  left  Rome 
**  Dnring  his  sUy  thoe"  (adds  Mr  Cheney)  "  he  had 
coved  erery  mark  of  attention  and  respect  fiom  the  ItAli:) 
"who,  in  not  crowding  to  visit  him,  were  deterred  only 
their  dehcacy  and  their  dread  of  intruding  on  an  invu 
The  enthosiaam  was  by  no  means  confined  to  tiie  hie 
orders.     His  fkme,  and  even  his  works,  are  famOiar  to 
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bed.  Sir  Walter  was  somewhat  interested  by  a  few  of  the 
objects  presented  to  him  in  the  earlier  stages  of  his  route. 
The  certainty  that  he  was  on  his  way  home,  for  a  time 
soothed  and  composed  him  ;  and  amidst  the  agreeable  so- 
ciety which  again  surrounded  him  on  his  arrival  in  Rome, 
he  seemed  perhaps  as  much  of  himself  as  he  had  ever  been 
in  Malta  or  in  Naples.  For  a  moment  even  his  literary 
hope  and  ardour  appear  to  have  revived.  But  still  his 
daughter  mtertmned  no  doubt,  that  his  consenting  to  pause 
for  even  a  few  days  in  Rome,  was  dictated  mainly  by  con- 
sideration of  her  natural  curionty.  Gdl  went  to  Rome 
about  the  same  time ;  and  Sir  Walter  was  introduced  Xhere 
to  another  accomplished  countryman,  who  exerted  himself 
no  less  than  did  Sir  William,  to  render  his  stay  agreeable 
to  him.  This  was  Mr  Edward  Cheney — whose  &mily  had 
long  been  on  tenns  of  very  strict  intimacy  with  the  Mac- 
lean Clephanes  of  Torloisk,  so  that  Sir  Walter  was  ready 
to  regard  him  at  first  sight  as  a  fiiend.  Nor  was  it  a  small 
circumstance  that  the  Cheney  fiunily  had  then  in  their  occu- 
pancy the  Vilk  Muti  at  Frascati,  for  many  of  his  later 
yean  the  favourite  abode- of  the  Cardinal  York. 

At  Rome,  Sir  Walter  partook  of  the  hospitalities  of  the 
native  nobility,  many  of  whom  had  travelled  into  Scotland 
nnder  the  influence  of  his  writings,  and  on  one  or  two 
occasions  was  well  enough  to  sustain  their  best  impressions 
of  him  by  his  conversation.  But,  on  the  whole,  his  feeble- 
ness, and  incapacity  to  be  roused  by  objects  which,  in  other 
days,  would  have  appealed  most  powerfully  to  his  imagina- 
tion, were  too  painfully  obvious :  and,  indeed,  the  only,  or 
almost  the  only  very  lively  curiosity  he  appeared  to  feel 
regarded  the  family  pictures  and  other  Stuart  relics  then 
preserved  at  the  Villa  Muti — but  especially  the  monument 
to  Charles  Edward  and  his  father  in  St  Peter's,  the  work 
of  Canova,  executed  at  the  cost  of  George  IV .  Excepting 
his  viats  at  Frascati,  the  only  excursion  he  made  into  the 
neighbouring  country  was  one  to  the  grand  old  castle  of 
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BnocUho :  where  he  ipent  a  night  in  the  iendid  halk  < 
the  Orani,  now  indnded  among  the  nnmberlew  poflseBnoi 
of  the  Banker  Prinoe  Totlonia. 

*'*'  Walking  on  the  battlements  of  this  caetle  next  monim^ 
(10th  Uaj) — mjB  Mr  Chene/— ''he  spoke  of  Goetl 
with  regret ;  he  had  been  in  oorreBpondenoe  with  hi 
before  his  death,  and  had  purposed  visiting  him  at  W^ 
roar.  I  told  him  I  had  been  to  see  Goethe  the  y<^ 
before,  and  thai  I  had  found  him  well,  and  thongh  re 
old,  in  the  perfect  possession  of  all  his  iacnlties. — '  < 
all  his  fiusultiesl'  he  replied;— 'it  is  much  bcstter 
die  than  to  surviye  them,  and  better  still  to  die  thi 
lire  in  the  apprdumsion  of  it ;  but  the  worst  of  all/ 
added,  thoughtfully,  '  would  have  been  to  h^Ye  sorvi^ 
their  partial  loss,  and  yel  to  be  oonscbns  of  his  state.^ 
He  did  not  seem  to  be,  howeTer,  a  great  admirer  of  soi 
of  Goethe's  works.  Much  of  his  popularity,  he  observe 
was  owing  to  pieces  which,  in  his  latter  moments;,  he  mi<j 
hare  wished  recalled.  He  spoke  with  much  feding. 
answered,  that  he  must  deriTC  great  consolation  in  the  i 
flection  that  his  own  popularity  was  owing  to  no  su 
cause.  He  remained  silent  for  a  moment,  with  his  ei 
fixed  on  the  ground ;  when  he  raised  them,  as  he  she 
me  by  the  band,  I  peroeiTed  the  light-blue  eye  spsM 
with  unusual  moisture.  He  added—'  I  am  drawing  m 
to  the  close  of  my  career ;  I  am  &st  sho£9ing  off  the  staj 
I  haye  been  perhaps  the  most  voluminous  author  of  i 
day ;  and  it  »  a  comfort  to  me  to  think  that  I  have  tr 
to  unsetUe  no  man's  fiuth,  to  corrupt  no  man's  principle 

Next  day,  Friday,  May  11,  Sir  Walter  left  Rome 
"  During  his  stay  there"  (adds  Mr  Cheney)  "  he  had 
ceived  every  mark  of  attention  and  respect  fixmi  the  Italiii 
who,  in  not  crowding  to  visit  him,  were  deterred  only 
their  delicacy  and  their  dread  of  intruding  on  an  inxal 
The  enthusiasm  wss  by  no  means  confined  to  the  higl 
orders.     His  fiune,  and  even  his  works,  are  familiar  to 
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classes — the  stalls  are  filled  with  translatioiis  of  his  novels 
in  the  cheapest  forms ;  and  some  of  the  most  popular  plays 
and  operas  have  been  founded  upon  them.  Some  time 
after  he  left  Italy,  when  I  was  trayelling  in  the  mountains 
of  Tuscany,  it  has  more  than  once  occurred  to  me  to  be 
stopped  in  little  villages,  hardly  accessible  to  carriages,  by 
an  eager  admirer  of  Sir  Walter,  to  inquire  after  the  health 
of  my  illustrious  countryman  J* 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 

Rctim  to  Knglanii — Seisnre  at  Nim^gnen — Jem  jn  Street,  !>> 
doo — Edinbnigfa — Alibottford — Death  and  foneral  o£  Scott 
tSepCember  1832— Hk  Character — MonaineDta  to  faia  Memorj 
Pktares,  Bwti,  and  Stataea. 

Thx  last  jotting  of  Sir  Walter  Soott^a  Diarx— peiia 
the  last  gpecimen  of  his  handwriting  records  his  standi 
from  Naples  on  the  16th  of  ApriL  After  the  11th  of  Mj 
the  story  can  hardlj  be  tdd  too  briefly. 

The  irritation  of  impatience,  which  had  for  n  mome 
been  snspemled  b j  the  aspect  nnd  society  of  Rome,  i 
taned  the  moment  he  fbond  himself  again  on  the  road,  sl 
seemed  to  increase  honrij.  His  companions  ccnild  wi 
diflicalty  pieTsil  on  him  to  see  eren  the  &Us  of  Temi, 
the  church  of  Santa  Crooe  at  Florence.  On  the  17th. 
cold  and  dreary  day,  they  passed  the  Apennines,  and  din 
on  the  top  of  the  mountains.  The  snow  and  the  pines  i 
called  Scotland,  and  he  expressed  pleasnxe  at  the  agfat 
them.  That  night  they  reaidied  Bologna,  but  he  woi 
see  none  of  the  interesting  objects  there  ;^-and  next  d^ 
hurying  in  like  manner  through  Feirara,  he  proceeded 
iar  as  Monselice.  On  the  19th  he  arrired  at  Veoicc  ;  a 
he  remsined  there  till  the  2dd ;  but  shewed  no  cnrioe 
aboot  anything  except  the  Bridge  of  Sghs  and  the  adjo 
jng  dungeons — down  into  which  he  would  scminl 
thoogb  the  exertSon  was  exceedingly  painful  to  him.  \ 
the  other  historical  features  of  that  place— one  90  sore 
other  da^s  to  have  inexhaustible  attractions  for  him — 
would  not  eren  look ;  and  it  was  the  same  with  nD  thnt 
^mo  within  reach  of — even  with  the  fondly  SLaticipal 
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chapel  at  Iiuprack — as  they  proceeded  through  the  Tyrol, 
and  80  oDwarda,  by  Munich,  Ulm,  and  Heidelberg,  to 
Frankfort.  Here  (June  5)  he  entered  a  bookseller's  shop ; 
and  the  people  seeing  an  English  party,  brought  oat  among 
the  first  things,  a  lithographed  print  of  Abbotsford.  He 
said — **  I  know  that  already,  sir,"  and  hastened  back  to 
the  inn  without  being  recognised.  Though  in  some  parts 
of  the  journey  they  had  very  severe  weather,  he  repeatedly 
wislied  to  travel  all  the  night  as  well  as  all  the  day ;  and 
the  symptoms  of  an  approaching  fit  were  so  obvious,  that 
.  he  was  more  than  once  bled,  ere  they  reached  Mayence, 
by  the  hand  of  his  affectionate  domestic. 

At  this  town  they  embarked,  on  the  8th  June,  in  the 
Rhine  steam-boat ;  and  while  they  descended  the  fiunous 
river  through  its  most  picturesque  region,  he  seemed  to  en- 
joy, though  he  said  nothing,  the  perhaps  unrivalled  scenery 
it  presented  to  him.  His  eye  was  fixed  on  the  successive 
crags  and  castles,  and  ruined  monasteries,  each  of  which 
had  been  celebrated  in  some  Grerman  ballad  familiar  to  his 
ear,  and  all  of  them  blended  in  the  immortal  panorama  of 
Childe  Harold.  But  so  soon  as  they  had  passed  Cologne, 
and  nothing  but  flat  shores,  and  here  and  there  a  grove  of 
poplars  and  a  village  spire  were  offered  to  the  vision,  the 
weight  of  misery  sunk  down  again  upon  him.  It  was 
near  Nimeguen,  on  the  evening  of  the  9th,  that  he  sus- 
tained another  serious  attack  of  apoplexy,  combined  with 
paralysis.  Nicolson's  lancet  restored,  after  the  lapse  of 
some  minutes,  the  signs  of  animaUon ;  but  Uiis  was  the 
crowning  blow.  Kext  day  he  insisted  on  resuming  liis 
journey,  and  on  the  11th  was  lifted  into  an  English  steam- 
boat at  Rotterdam. 

lie  reached  London  about  six  o'clock  on  the  evening  of 
Wednesday  ihe  13th  of  June.  Owing  to  the  unexpected 
rapidity  of  the  journey,  his  eldest  daughter  had  had  no 
notice  when  to  expect  him;  and  fearfiil  of  finding  her 
either  out  of  town,  or  unprepared  to  receive  him  and  his 
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attendants  under  ber  roof»  Chailes  Soott  drove  to  the  Sc 
Jameses  hotel  in  Jennyn  Street,  and  established  his  qiar> 
ten  there  before  he  set  out  in  quest  of  his  sbter  and  mfetH 
When  we  reached  the  hotel,  he  recognised  us  with  nsay 
marks  of  tenderness,  but  signified  that  he  was  totaDy  ex- 
hausted; so  no  attempt  was  made  to  remoTe  him  fiuthsr, 
and  he  was  put  to  bed  immediatelj.  Dr  FergosMa  ssv 
him  the  same  night,  and  next  day  ^  Heniy  Halford  sod 
Dr  Holland  saw  him  also ;  and  during  the  next  three  weeki 
the  two  latterinsited  him  daily,  while  Fergussoa was  sosroely 
absent  from  his  piilow.  The  Major  was  soon  on  the  spot 
To  his  children,  all  assembled  once  more  about  him,  he 
repeatedly  gave  his  blessing  in  a  very  solemn  mannsr,  st 
if  expecting  immediate  death ;  but  he  was  never  in  a  ooa- 
dition  for  conversation,  and  sunk  either  into  sie^  or  deli- 
rious stupor  upon  the  slightest  efibrt. 

Mrs  Thomas  Scott  came  to  town  as  soon  aa  she  heaid  of 
his  arrival,  and  remained  to  help  us.     She  was  mote  thss 
once  recognised  and  thanked.     Mr  Cadell,  too,  amred 
from  Edinburgh,  to  render  any  assistance  in  his  powv.   1 
think  Sir  Walter  saw  no  other  of  his  friends  ezoepi  Ur 
John  Bichardson,  and  him  only  once.     Aa  nsnal,  he  woks 
up  at  the  sound  of  a  familiar  voice,  and  made  an  attn^ 
to  put  forth  his  hand,  but  it  dropped  powerless,  and  he 
said,  with  a  smile — ^*  Excuse  my  hand.^    BifihaHaon  made 
a  struggle  to  suppress  his  emotion,  and,  after  a  monwl, 
got  out  something  about  Abbotsford  and  the  woods,  which 
he  had  happened  to  see  shortly  before.     The  eye  biiglil- 
ened,  and  he  said — ^*  How  does  Kirklands  get  on  ?**  Mr 
Richardson  had  lately  purchased  the  estate  so  called  is 
Teviotdale,  and  Sir  Walter  had  left  him  busied  with  plaas  d 
building.    His  friend  told  him  that  his  new  house  wis  be- 
gun, and  that  the  Marquis  of  Lothian  had  very  kindly  kai 
him  one  of  his  own,  meantime,  in  its  vicinity.    ^*  Ay,  Lord 
Lothian  is  a  good  man,*'  said  Sir  Walter ;  ^'  he  is  a  vsn 
from  whom  one  may  receive  a  fiivour,  and  that's  sayoig  a 
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good  deal  for  any  man  in  these  da^rs.**  The  stupor  then 
sank  back  upon  him,  and  Richardson  never  heard  his  voice 
again.  This  state  of  things  continued  till  the  be^nning  of 
Julj. 

During  these  melancholy  weeks,  great  interest  and  sym- 
paihy  were  manifested.  Allan  Cimningham  mentions  that, 
walking  home  late  one  night,  he  found  several  working- 
men  standing  together  at  the  comer  of  Jermyn  Street,  and 
one  of  them  asked  him— as  if  there  was  but  one  deathbM 
in  London—"  Do  you  know,  sir,  if  this  is  the  street  where 
he  IB  lying  ?'^  The  inquiries  both  at  the  hotel  and  at  my 
house  were  ince^ant;  and  I  think  there  was  hardly  a 
member  of  the  royal  fiimily  who  did  not  send  every  day. 
The  newspapers  teemed  with  paragraphs  about  Sir  Walter ; 
and  one  of  these,  it  i^pears,  threw  out  a  suggestion  that 
his  travels  had  exhausted  his  pecuniary  resources,  and  that 
if  he  were  capable  of  reflection  at  all,  cares  of  that  sort 
might  probably  harass  his  pillow.  This  paragraph  came 
from  a  very  ill-informed,  but,  I  dare  say,  a  well-meaning 
quarter.  It  caught  the  attention  of  some  members  of  the 
Government ;  and,  in  consequence,  I  received  a  private 
communication,  to  the  effect  that,  if  the  case  were  as  stated, 
Sir  Walter^s  fiunily  had  only  to  say  what  sum  would  relieve 
him  from  embarrassment,  and  it  would  be  immediately 
advanced  by  the  Treasury.  The  then  Paymaster  of  the 
Forces,  Lord  John  Russell,  had  the  delicacy  to  convey  this 
message  through  a  lady  with  whose  friendship  he  knew  us 
to  be  honoured — ^the  Honourable  Catherine  Arden.  We 
expressed  our  grateful  sense  of  his  politeness,  and  of  the 
liberality  of  the  Government,  and  I  now  beg  leave  to  do 
so  once  more ; — ^but  his  Lordship  was  of  course 'informed 
that  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  not  situated  as  the  journalist 
bad  represented. 

Dr  Fergusson^s  Memorandum  on  Jermyn  Street  will  be 
acceptable  to  the  reader.  He  says — *^  When  I  saw  Sir 
Walter,  he  was  lying  in  the  second  floor  back-room  of  the 
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St  Janes^i  Hotel,  in  a  state  of  stupor,  from  winch,  howeiv; 
he  ooald  be  roused  for  a  momeDt  b j  being  addicsKd,  aad 
theo  he  recognised  those aboat  him,  but imnwdiitalyrelmsed. 
I  think  I  never  saw  anj-thing  more  magnificent  than  theijB- 
metry  of  hb  colossal  bust,  as  he  lay  on  the  pillow  witfi  Ik 
chest  and  neck  exposed.  During  the  time  he  was  in  Janja 
Street  he  was  calm  but  never  collected,  and  in  geacnd 
either  in  absolute  stupor  or  in  a  waldag  dream.  He  aetw 
seemed  to  know  where  he  was,  but  imagined  himself  to  be 
still  in  die  steam*boat.  The  rattling  of  carriagoi,  sad  the 
noises  ef  the  street,  sometinies  disturbed  this  iUusioD — sn4 
then  he  fancied  himself  at  the  polling-booth  of  Jadbai*^ 
vfaere  he  had  been  insulted  and  stoned.  Daring  the  vhole 
of  this  period  of  apparent  he^esBaess,  the  graat  fnatmn 
of  his  character  could  not  be  mistaken.  He  always  exhi- 
bited great  self-possessioa,  and  acted  his  part  with  wowkr- 
Ibl  power  wbaaevBr  visited,  though  he  reh^Med  the  next 
moment  into  the  stupor  from  whidi  strange  voioei  had 
roused  him.  A  gentleman  [Mr  Bichardaon]  sUnabled 
over  a  chair  in  his  dariL  room ; — he  immediately  started 
■p,  and  though  unconscious  that  it  was  a  fiiend,  expnaed 
as  mach  concern  and  feeling  as  if  he  had  never  been  la* 
homing  aender  the  irritability  of  disease.  It  ^aa  impoasSdis 
even  fer  tboae  who  most  constantly  saw  aad  iraited  on  Jam 
in  his  then  deplorable  condition,  to  relax  fixmi  the  hala* 
taal  deference  vdiidi  he  had  alwaya  inspired.  Ha  exptaavd 
his  will  as  determinedly  as  ever,  and  enferoed  it  with  tke 
same  9pt  and  good-natured  irony  as  he  was  wont  to  am. 

^^  At  length  his  constant  yeandng  to  return  to  Abboto- 
ford  induced  his  phyncians  to  consent  to  his  removal ;  sad 
the  aaoment  this  was  notified  to  him,  it  snemflid  to  vahm 
new  vigour  into  his  frsBM.  It  was  on  a  calm,  dear  aftv^ 
noon  of  the  7th  July,  that  every  preparation  was  made  ftr 
his  embaikatioii  on  board  the  steam-boat.  He  was  placed 
onachair  byhisfrithlul  servant  Nieol0on,half-drcan4,apd 

kiosely  wrapped  in  a  qidted  dreniiig-gowR.     Ha  reqaf^il 
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Lockbtft  and  myself  to  wheel  him  towards  the  light  of 
the  open  window,  and  we  both  remarked  the  vigorous 
lustre  of  his  eye.  lie  sat  there  silently  ga;dng  on  space 
for  more  than  half  an  hour,  apparently  wholly  occupied 
with  his  own  thoughts,  and  having  no  distinct  perception  of 
ithere  he  was,  or  how  he  eame  there.  He  suffered  him- 
sdf  to  be  lifted  into  his  carriage,  which  was  surrounded  by 
a  crowd,  among  whom  were  many  gentlemen  on  horseback, 
who  had  loitered  about  to  gase  on  the  scene.  His  children 
were  deeply  affected,  and  Mrs  Lockhart  trembled  from 
bead  to  foot,  and  wept  bitteily.  Thus  surrounded  by 
those  nearest  to  him,  he  alone  was  unconscious  of  the  cause 
or  the  depth  of  their  grief,  and  while  yet  alive  seemed  to 
be  carried  to  hit  grave." 

On  this  his  last  journey,  Sir  Walter  was  attended  by 
bis  two  daughten,  Mr  Cadell,  and  myselP— and  also  by 
Dr  Thomas  Watson,  who  (it  being  impossible  for  Dr  Fer* 
gnsBon  to  leave  town  at  that  moment)  kindly  undertook  to 
see  him  safe  at  Abbotsford.  We  embarked  in  the  James 
Watt  steam-boat,  the  master  of  which  (Captain  John 
Jamieson),  as  well  as  the  agents  of  the  proprietors,  made 
every  arrangement  in  their  power  for  the  convenience  of 
the  invalid.  The  Captain  gave  up  for  Sir  Walter^s  ose  his 
own  private  cabin,  which  was  a  separate  erection**— a  sort 
of  cottage  on  the  deck  ;  and  he  seemed  imconscioos,  after 
laid  in  bed  there,  that  any  new  removal  had  occurred.  On 
arriving  at  Newhaven,  late  on  the  9th,  we  found  careful 
preparations  made  for  his  landing  by  the  manager  of  the 
Shipping  Company  (Mr  Hamilton)— -and  Sir  Walter,  proa- 
trate  in  his  carriage,  was  slung  on  shore,  and  conveye4 
from  thence  to  Douglas's  hotel,  in  St  Andrew's  Square,  in 
tihe  same  complete  apparent  unconsciousness.  Mrs  Douglas 
had  in  former  days  been  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch's  house- 
keeper at  Bowhill,  and  she  and  her  husband  had  also  made 
the  most  suitable  provision. 

At  a  very  early  hoar  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday 
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t!io  llth,  we  agaan  placed  kirn  in  his  carriage,  and  h 
iayin  the  tame  torjHd  state  during  the  fint  two  sti<r! 
on  the  road  to  Twecdade.  But  aa  we  desceDded  in 
▼ale  of  the  Gak  lie  began  to  gaze  aboot  bim,  and  br  d^ 
grees  it  was  obvious  that  he  was  recognizing  the  ftrj 
tores  of  that  familiar  landscape.  Presentljr  be  murmci 
6d  a  name  or  two—"  Gak  Water^  sorely— BucUolm^ 
Torwoodlee*"  As  we  rounded  the  hill  at  Ladhope,  aii 
the  outline  of  the  Eildons  burst  on  him,  be  became  crvati 
excited ;  and,  when  turning  himself  on  the  couch,  his  ci 
caught  at  length  his  own  towers  at  the  distance  of  a  mil 
he  sprang  up  with  a  C17  of  delight.  Tbe  river  being 
flood,  we  had  to  go  round  a  few  miles  by  Melroee  brid<^ 
and  during  the  time  this  occupied,  his  woods  and  htm 
being  within  prospect*  it  required  occasionally  both  I 
Watson*8  strength  and  mine,  in  addition  to  Nicolson's, 
keep  faiiii  bi  the  carriage.  After  passing  the  bridge,  ti 
road  for  a  couple  of  miles  loses  sight  of  Abbotsford,  ai 
he  relapsed  into  his  stupor;  but  on  gaining  the  bank  h 
mediately  above  it,  his  excitement  became  again  <ii^;^ 
Vemable. 

Mr  Laidlaw  was  wai^g  at  the  pordi,  and  assisted  i!> 
lifHng  him  into  the  dining-room,  where  his  bed  bad  bi' 
prepared.  He  sat  bewildered  for  a  few  moments,  and  Ui 
resting  his  eye  on  Laidkw,  said—"  Ha  I  Willie  Laidiai 
0  man,  how  often  have  I  thought  of  you  I''  By  tliis  tii 
bis  dogs  had  assembled  about  his  chair — ^tbey  began 
fiiwn  upon  him  and  lick  his  bands,  and  he  alternate 
sobbed  and  smiled  over  them,  until  sleep  oppressed  htni. 

Dr  Watson  having  consulted  on  all  things  with  ] 
Chirkson  of  Melrose  and  his  father,  the  good  old  ^*  Count 
Surgeon^  of  Selkirk,  resigned  the  patient  to  thenk,  ai 
returned  to  London.  None  of  them  could  have  any  bo] 
but  that  of  soothbg* irritation.  Recovery  was  no  longvr 
be  thought  of:  but  there  might  be  EuAanasia. 

And  yet  something  like  a  ray  of  hope  did  break  in  uj> 
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OS  next  morning.  Sir  Walter  awoke  perfectly  conscious 
where  he  was,  and  expressed  an  ardent  wish  to  be  carried 
out  into  his  garden.  We  procured  a  Bath  chair  from 
Huntley  Bum,  and  Laidlaw  and  I  wheeled  hun  out  before 
his  door,  and  up  and  down  for  some  time  on  the  turf,  and 
among  the  rose-beds  then  in  full  bloom.  The  grand* 
children  admired  the  new  Tehicle,  and  would  be  helping  in 
their  way  to  push  it  about.  He  sat  in  silence,  smiling 
placidly  on  them  and  the  dogs  their  companions,  and  now 
and  then  admiring  the  house,  the  screen  of  the  garden,  and 
the  flowers  and  trees.  By  and  by  he  conversed  a  little, 
▼ery  composedly,  with  us — said  he  was  happy  to  be  at 
home — ^that  he  felt  better  than  he  had  ever  done  sinoe  he 
left  it,  and  would  perhaps  disappoint  the  doctors  after  all. 
He  then  desired  to  be  wheeled  through  his  rooms,  and 
we  moved  him  leisurely  for  an  hour  or  more  up  and  down 
the  hall  and  the  great  library  :^-**  I  have  seen  much,*^  he 
kept  saying,  ^^  but  nothing  like  my  ain  house--give  me  one 
turn  more ! "  He  was  gentle  as  an  infant,  and  allowed 
himself  to  be  put  to  bed  again,  the  moment  we  told  him 
that  we  thought  he  had  had  enough  for  one  day. 

Next  morning  he  was  still  better.  Afler  again  enjoying 
the  Bath  chair  for  perhaps  a  couple  of  hours  out  of  doors, 
he  desired  to  be  drawn  into  the  library,  and  placed  by  the 
eentral  window,  that  he  might  look  down  upon  the  Tweed. 
Here  he  expressed  a  wish  that  I  should  read  to  him,  and 
when  I  asked  fW>m  what  book,  he  said*-^*  Need  you  ask  ? 
Hiere  is  but  one."  I  chose  the  14th  chapter  of  St  John's 
Gospel ;  he  listened  with  mild  devotion,  and  said  when  I 
had  done—*'  Well,  this  is  a  great  comfort — ^I  have  followed 
jon  distinctly,  and  I  feel  as  if  I  were  yet  to  be  myself 
again."  In  this  placid  firame  he  was  again  put  to  bed,  and 
had  many  hours  of  soft  slumber. 

On  the  third  day  Mr  Laidlaw  and  I  agun  wheeled  him 
about  the  small  piece  of  lawn  and  shrubbery  in  front  of  the 
honae  for  aome  time ;  and   the  weather  being  delightful, 
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ind  all  the  ridmeas  of  sqmmer  aroand  him,  he  aeem^  ti 
taite  fulljr  the  bakny  influenoes  of  nature.  The  son  gt% 
long  retj  strong,  we  halted  the  chair  m  a  shadj  cornel 
JQBt  within  the  verge  of  his  Terdant  arcade  aronnd  tfa 
oonrt-wall;  and  breathing  the  coolneai  of  the  spot,  I 
said,  ^^  Read  me  some  amnnng  thing — ^read  me  a  Int  i 
Crabbe.'*  I  broaght  out  the  fint  volome  of  his  old  fi 
voorite  that  I  could  lay  hand  on,  and  turned  to  ^n^t  1  n 
membered  as  one  of  bis  most  &T0urite  passages  in  it — Ui 
descr^iUon  of  the  arriYal  of  the  Playen  in  the  Borougl 
He  listened  with  great  interest,  and  also,  as  I  aooo  pei 
cdTod,  with  great  curiosity,  Evezy  now  and  then  he  ei 
d^med,  "  Capital — excellent— rery  good — Crmbbe  hi 
lost  nothing"— 4ind  we  were  too  well  satisfied  that  he  eoi 
sidered  himself  as  hearing  a  new  production,  when,  cboej 
Ung  over  one  couplet,  he  said  ^*  Better  and  better — h 
how  will  poor  Terry  endure  these  cuts?**  I  went  on  wi 
the  poet^s  terrible  sarcasms  upon  the  theatrical  life,  and  1 
fistened  eagerly,  muttering,  *^  Honest  Dan  !^* — ^'  Dan  vo] 
like  this."     At  length  I  reached  those  Hues — 

"  Sad  happy  race  I  soon  nised  and  aoon  depreasad. 
Your  days  all  passed  in  jeopardy  and  jest : 
Poor  withoat  pmdenoe,  with  afflictions  Tain, 
Nat  warned  by  miaery,  nor  enriched  by  gain.** 

**Shnt  the  book,"  said  Sir  Walter — ^^I  can^t  stand  moro 
this — it  will  touch  Terry  to  the  vexy  quick." 

On  the  morning  of  Sunday  the  15th,  he  was  again  tak 
out  into  the  little  pUasaunce^  and  got  as  far  as  hia  fiivour 
lemoe-walk  between  the  garden  and  the  river,  from  whi 
he  seemed  to  surrey  the  yslley  and  the  hills  with  mu 
Bilis&ction.  On  re-entering  the  house,  he  desired  mo 
i^  to  hini  from  the  New  Testament,  and  after  tbAt 
MTsin  called  for  a  little  of  Crabbe  ;  but  whatever  I  select 
from  that  poet  seemed  to  be  listened  to  as  if  it  made  p^ 
of  some  new  volume  published  while  he  was  in  Italy.  J 
attended  with  this  sense  of  novelty  even  to  the   talc 
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Phcsbe  DawBon,  wluch  not  many  months  befoie  he  oould 
h«ve  repeated  every  line  of,  and  whioh  I  chose  for  one  of 
these  readings,  because,  as  is  known  to  eyery  one,  it  had 
formed  the  last  solace  of  Mr  Fox^s  death-bed.  On  the 
contrary,  his  recollection  of  whatever  I  read  from  the  Bible 
appeared  to  be  lively;  and  in  the  afternoon,  when  we 
Bade  his  grandson,  a  child  of  six  years,  repeat  some  of  Dr 
Watts'  hymns  by  his  chair,  he  seemed  also  to  remember 
them  perfecdy.  That  evening  he  heard  the  Chorch  service, 
and  idien  I  was  about  to  close  the  book,  said—'*  Why  do 
yon  omit  the  visitation  for  the  nek?" — ^which  I  added  ac* 
cordingty. 

On  Monday  he  remained  in  bed,  and  seemed  extramely 
feeble;  but  after  breakfast  on  Tuesday  the  17th  he  ap- 
peared revived  somewhat,  and  was  again  wheeled  about  on 
the  tiuf.  Presently  he  fell  asleep  in  his  chair,  and  after 
dosing  for  perhaps  half  an  hour,  started  awake,  and  shaking 
the  plaids  we  had  put  about  him  from  off  his  shonlders, 
said — **  This  is  sad  idleness.  I  shall  forget  what  I  have 
t>eea  thinking  of,  if  I  don't  set  it  down  now.  Take  me 
into  my  own  room,  and  fetch  the  keys  of  my  desk."  He 
repeated  this  so  earnestly,  that  we  could  not  refuse ;  hit 
daughters  went  into  his  study,  opened  his  writing-desk,  and 
laid  paper  and  pens  in  the  usual  order,  and  I  then  moved 
him  through  the  hall  and  into  the  qwt  where  he  had  al- 
ways been  accustomed  to  work.  When  the  chair  waa 
placed  at  the  desk,  and  he  found  himself  in  the  old  positioq, 
he  smiled  and  thanked  us,  and  said—*'  Now  give  roe  my  pen, 
and  leave  me  for  a  little  to  myself.'*  Sophia  pat  the  pen 
into  his  hand,  and  he  endeavoured  to  dose  his  fingers  upon 
it,  but  they  refused  their  oflice — ^it  dropped  on  the  p^;>er. 
He  sank  back  among  his  pillows,  silent  tears  rolling  down 
his  cheeks ;  but  compodng  himself  by  and  by,  motioned  to 
me  to  wheel  him  ont  of  doors  again.  Laidlaw  met  us  at 
the  porch,  and  took  his  turn  of  the  chair.  Sir  Wal^, 
after  a  little  while,  again  dropt  into  alomberl     When  ha 
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was  awaking,  Liudlaw  said  to  me — **  Sir  Walter  has  bad  a 
little  repose." — *'  No,  Willie,"  said  he — '*  no  repoae  tat 
Sir  Walter  but  in  the  grave."  The  tears  again  rolled 
from  his  eyes.  ^*  Friends,"  said  he,  **  don^t  let  me  expose 
myself — get  me  to  bed — that^s  the  only  place." 

With  this  scene  ended  our  glimpse  of  dayiigfat.  Sir 
Walter  never,  I  think,  left  his  room  afterwards,  and  hanfiy 
his  bed,  except  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  middle  of  the 
day ;  and  after  another  week  he  was  unable  even  for  Hom^ 
During  a  few  daj^s  he  was  in  a  state  of  painftd  irritation 
and  I  saw  realized  all  that  he  had  himadf  prefigured  in  his 
description  of  the  meeting  between  Chrystal  Croftangiy  and 
his  paralytic  ftiend.  Dr  Ross  came  out  fi-om  Edinbiv]^ 
bringing  with  him  lus  wife,  one  of  the  dearest  fneeet  of  the 
Clerks*  table.  Sir  Walter  with  some  difficulty  reoogniaed 
the  Doctor ;  but  on  hearing  Mrs  Boss's  voiop,  exdairaed 
at  once — ''  Isn't  that  Kate  Hume  ?"  These  kind  friewk 
remained  for  two  or  three  days,  with  us.  Clarkson's  Isa- 
oet  was  pronounced  necessary,  and  the  relief  it  aferded 
was,  I  am  happy  to  say,  very  effectual. 

After  this  he  declined  daily,  but  still  there  was  great 
strength  to  be  wasted,  and  the  process  was  long.  He 
seemed,  however,  to  sufier  no  bodily  pain  ;  and  hit  mind, 
though  hopelessly  obscured,  appeared,  when  there  was  any 
symptom  of  consciousness,  to  be  dwelling,  with  rare  exoep* 
tions,  on  serious  and  solemn  things ;  the  accent  of  the  voice 
g^ve,  sometimes  awftd,  but  never  querulous,  and  veiy  sdl* 
dom  indicative  of  any  angry  or  resentful  thoughts.  Now 
and  then  he  imagined  himself  to  be  administering  jostioe  as 
Sheriff;  and  onoe  or  twice  he  seemed  to  be  (Mdering  Too 
Purdie  about  trees.  A  few  times  also,  I  am  soiry  to  ssy, 
we  could  perceive  that  lus  fancy  was  at  Jedburgh — sod 
Burk  Sir  WdUer  escaped  him  in  a  melancholy  tone.  Bet 
commonly  whatever  we  could  ft)llow  him  in  was  a  fiagment 
of  the  Bible  (especially  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  tbe 
Book  of  Job),  or  some  petition  in  the  litany,  or  a  vene  of 
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•OQie  psalm  (in  the  old  Scotch  metrical  Yeraion),  or  of 
some  of  the  magiii6ceiit  hymns  of  the  Romish  ritual,  in 
which  he  had  always  delighted,  but  which  probably  hung 
on  his  memory  now  in  connexion  with  the  Church  services 
he  had  attended  while  in  Italy.  We  very  often  heard  dis- 
tinctly the  cadence  of  the  Dies  Ira ;  and  I  think  the  very 
last  stanza  that  we  could  make  out,  was.  the  first  of  a  still 
greater  favourite : — 

"  Stabat  Mater  dolorosa, 
Juxta  cruoem  laohrymosa, 
Dam  nendebat  Filius.'* 

All  thb  time  he  continued  to  recognise  his  daughters, 
Laidlaw,  and  myself,  whenever  we  spoke  to  him — and  re- 
ceived every  attention  with  a  most  touching  thankfulness. 
Mr  Clarkson,  too,  was  always  saluted  with  the  old  courtesy, 
though  the  cloud  opened  but  a  moment  for  him  to  do  so. 
Most  truly  might  it  be  said  that  the  gentleman  survived 
the  genius. 

After  two  or  three  weeks  had  passed  in  this  way,  I  was 
oblige^  to  leave  Sir  Walter  for  a  single  day,  and  go  into 
Edinburgh  to  transact  business,  on  his  account,  with  Mr 
Henry  Coekbum  (now  Lord  Cockbum),  then  Solicitor- 
General  for  Scotland.  The  Scotch  Reform  Bill  threw  a 
great  burden  of  new  duties  and  responnbilities  upon  the 
Sherifis ;  and  Scott's  Sheriff-substitute,  the  Laird  of  Rae- 
bum,  not  having  been  regularly  educated  for  the  law,  found 
himself  unable  to  encounter  these  novelties,  especially  as 
regarded  the  registration  of  voters,  and  other  details  con- 
nected with  the  recent  enlargement  of  the  electoral  fran- 
chise. Under  such  circumstances,  as  no  one  but  the  She- 
riff could  appoint  another  Substitute,  it  became  necessary 
for  Sir  Walter's  family  to  communicate  the  state  he  was  in 
io  a  formal  manner  to  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown ;  and 
the  Lord  Advocate  (Mr  Jeffirey),  in  consequence,  introduced 
and  carried  through  Parliament  a  short  bill  (2  and  3  William 
IV.  cap.  101),  authorizing  the  Government  to  appoint  a  new 
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SheriiT  of  Selkirkshire,  "  during  the  ineapacity  or  noc-n 
agnation  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.'*  It  was  on  this  bill  thdt  d 
SoUcitor-Goneral  had  expressed  a  wish  to  cooverse  wt 
me :  but  there  was  little  to  be  said,  as  the  temporary  n 
ture  of  the  new  appointment  gaTe  no  oocaaioo  for  any  \wii 
niaiy  question  ;  andf  if  that  had  been  otherwise,  the  cin-ui 
stances  of  the  case  wotdd  have  rendered  Sir  Walter's  tarn 
entirely  indifferent  upon  such  a  subject.  Tfaefe  can  be 
doubt,  that  if  he  had  recoTeredin  so  ^astobeci^Hible  of  e3 
cuting  a  resignation,  the  Grovemment  would  have  considei 
it  just  to  rewaxd  thtrty-two  yean*  fiiithful  services  by  a 
tired  allowance  equivalent  to  his  sahury — and  as  little,  tl 
the  Government  would  have  had  sincere  satia&etion 
settling  that  matter  in  the  shape  most  acceptable  to  hi 
self.  And  perhaps  (though  I  feel  that  it  is  scarcely  wti 
while)  I  may  as  well  here  express  my  regret  Uiai  a  st;] 
ment  highly  unjust  and  injurious  should  have  found  its  i 
into  the  pages  of  some  of  Sir  Walter's  biographers.  Ill 
writers  have  thought  fit  to  inmnuate  that  there  was  a  vs 
of  courtesy  and  respect  on  the  part  of  die  Lord  Advoo 
and  the  other  official  persons  connected  with  this  arrar 
ment.  On  the  contrary,  nothing  could  be  more  hands^ 
and  delicate  than  the  whole  of  their  conduct  in  it ; 
Cockbum  could  not  have  entered  into  the  case  with  gn'i 
feeling  and  tenderness,  had  it  concerned  a  brother  of 
own;  and  when  Mr  Jeffiey  introduced  his  bill  in  the  I{< 
of  Commons,  he  used  language  so  graceful  and  toudi 
that  both  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Mr  Croker  went  across 
House  to  thank  him  cordially  for  it. 

Perceiving,  towards  the  clc»e  of  August,  that  the 
was  near,  and  thinking  it  very  likely  that  Abbotsfbrd  ni 
soon  undergo  many  changes,  and  myself,  at  all  ev4 
never  see  it  again,  I  felt  a  desire  to  have  some  tmagti 
served  of  the  interior  apartments  as  occupied  by  i 
founder,  and  invited  from  Edinburgh  for  that  purpoH 
Walter's  dear  fnend,  Sir  William  Allan — whose  pre^^^iii 
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well  knew,  woUld  even  under  the  circnmstanoes  of  that  time 
be  nowise  troublesome  to  any  of  the  family,  but  the  con- 
trary in  all  respects.  Sir  William  willingly  complied,  and 
executed  a  series  of  beantiftd  drawings*  He  also  shared 
our  watchings,  and  witnessed  all  but  the  last  momenta. 
Sir  Walter's  cousins,  the  ladies  of  Ashestiel,  came  down 
frequently,  for  a  day  or  two  at  a  time,  and  did  whatever 
sisterly  afiection  could  prompt,  both  for  the  sufierer  and 
his  daugfatem.  Miss  Mary  Scott  (daughter  of  his  unde 
Thomas),  and  Mrs  Scott  of  Harden,  did  the  like. 

As  I  was  dressing  on  the  morning  of  Monday  the  17th 
of  September,  Nicolson  came  into  my  room,  and  told  me 
that  his  master  had  awoke  in  a  state  of  composure  and 
consciousness,  and  wished  to  see  me  immediately.  I  found 
htm  entirely  himself,  though  in  the  last  extreme  of  feeble- 
ness. His  eye  was  clear  and  calm — every  trace  of  the 
wild  fire  of  delirium  extinguished.  **  Lockbart,**  he  said, 
*^  I  may  have  but  a  minute  to  speak  to  you.  My  dear,  be 
m  good  man — ^be  virtuous — ^be  religious — be  a  good  man. 
Nothing  else  will  give  you  any  comfort  when  you  come  to 
lie  here.** — ^He  paused,  and  I  said — ^*  Shall  I  send  for 
Sophia  and  Anne?"— •' No,**  said  he,  "don't  disturb 
them.  Poor  souls !  I  know  they  were  up  all  night — God 
bless  you  all.*' — ^With  this  be  sunk  into  a  very  tranquil 
sleep,  and,  indeed,  he  scarcely  afterwards  gave  any  sign  of 
consciousness,  except  for  an  instant  on  the  arrival  of  his 
•ons. 

They,  on  learning  that  the  scene  was  about  to  close, 
obtained  anew  leave  of  absence  from  their  posts,  and 
both  reached  Abbotsford  on  the  19  th.  About  half-past 
one  P.M.  on  the  21st  of  September,  Sir  Walter  breathed 
bis  last,  in  the  presence  of  all  hb  children.  It  was  a  beau- 
tiful day — so  warm,  that  every  window  was  wide  open — 
and  so  perfectly  still,  that  the  sound  of  all  others  most 
delicious  to  his  ear,  the  gentle  ripple  of  the  Tweed  over  its 
pebbles,  was  distmctly  audible  as  wo  knelt  around  the  bed. 
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ftiid  his  eldeit  son  kissed  and  closed  his  ejres.    No  sculptor 
erer  modelled  a  more  majestic  image  of  repose. 

Almost  every  newspaper  that  announced  this  event  is 
Bootlandf  and  man  j  in  England,  had  the  signs  of  monnun^ 
ttsnal  on  the  demise  of  a  king.  With  hardlj  an  ezoepdon, 
the  oroice  was  that  of  nnivenal,  nnmixed  grief  and  veocxa- 
taon. 

It  was  considered  due  to  &t  Walter^  phyricians,  and  to 
the  public,  that  the  nature  of  his  malady  should  be  di&* 
tinctly  ascertabed.  The  result  was,  that  there  appeared 
the  traces  of  a  very  slight  mollification  in  one  part  of  the 
substance  of  the  brain. 

His  funeral  was  conducted  in  an  unoetentatiom  manner. 
but  the  attendance  was  very  great.  Few  of  hia  old  friendi 
then  in  Scotland  were  absent, — ^and  many,  both  fiiend^ 
and  strangers,  came  from  a  great  distance.  His  domes- 
tics and  foresters  made  it  their  petition  that  no  hireHnv 
hand  might  assist  in  carrying  his  remains.  They  them- 
selves  bore  the  coffin  to  the  heartie,  and  firom  the  hexrs*t 
to  the  grave.  The  pall-bearen  were  hia  sons,  his  son-b- 
law,  and  his  little  grandson;  his  cousins,  Charles  Scott 
of  Nesbitt,  James  Scott  of  Jedburgh  (sons  to  bis  uncle 
Thomas),  William  Scott  of  Raebnm,  Robert  Ruther- 
ford, Clerk  to  the  Signet,  Colonel  (now  LienU-Geneml 
Sir  James)  Russell  of  Ashestiel,  Williiun  Keith  (brother  t^^ 
Sir  Alexander  Keith  of  Ravelstone) ;  and  the  chief  of  h'n 
fiunily,  Hugh  Scott  of  Harden,  afterwards  Lord  Polwartb 

When  the  company  were  assembled,  according  to  tbt^ 
usual  Scotch  &shion,  prayers  were  ofiered  up  by  the  Ver\' 
Reverend  Dr  Baird,  Principal  of  the  Univendty  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  by  the  Reverend  Dr  David  Dickson,  MiniMei 
of  St  Cuthbert*8,  who  both  expatiated  in  a  very  striking 
manner  on  the  virtuous  example  of  the  deceased. 

The  court-yard  and  all  the  precincts  of  Abbotalbrd  wero 
crowded  with  uncovered  spectators  as  the  procession  wiu 
azranged ;  and  as  it  advanced  through  Damick  and  Mfl- 
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roee,  and  the  adjacent  Tillages,  the  whole  population  ap* 
peared  at  their  doors  in  like  manner — almost  all  in  black* 
The  train  of  carriages  extended,  I  understand,  over  more 
than  a  mile ;  the  yeomanry  followed  in  great  numbers  on 
horseback ;  and  it  was  late  in  the  day  ere  we  reached  Dry- 
borgh.  Some  accident,  it  was  observed,  had  caused  the 
hearse  to  halt  for  several  minutes  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill  at  Bemerside — exactly  where  a  prospect  of  remarkable 
richness  opens,  and  wherd  Sir  Walter  had  always  been  ac- 
customed to  rein  up  his  horse*  The  day  was  dark  and 
lowering,  and  the  wind  high. 

The  wide  enclosure  at  the  Abbey  of  Dryburgh  was 
thronged  with  old  and  young ;  and  when  the  coffin  wai 
taken  from  the  hearse,  and  again  laid  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  afflicted  serving-men,  one  deep  sob  burst  from  a  thou- 
sand lips.  Mr  Archdeacon  Williams  read  the  Burial 
Service  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  thus,  about  half* 
past  Bye  o^clock  in  the  evening  of  Wednesday  the  26th 
September  1832,  the  remains  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  were 
laid  by  the  side  of  his  wife  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  ancestors 
— "  in  sure  and  certain  hope  of  the  resurrection  to  eternal 
Ufc,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ:  who  shall  change  our 
vHe  body  that  it  may  be  like  unto  his  glorious  hody^  according 
to  ihe  mighty  working,  whereby  he  is  able  to  subdue  all  things 
to  Umself:' 

We  read  in  Solomon — **  The  heart  knoweth  his  own 
bitterness,  and  a  stranger  doth  not  intermeddle  with  hb 
joy  f — ^and  a  wise  poet  of  our  own  time  thus  beautiAilly 
expands  the  saying : — 

*'  Why  slioald  we  fiiint  and  fear  to  live  alone, 
Shice  all  alone,  so  Heaven  has  willed,  we  die ; 

Nor  even  the  tenderest  heart,  and  next  oor  own, 
Knows  half  the  reaaons  why  we  smile  and  sigh  ?  "  > 

Such  considerations  have  always  induced  mo  to  regard  with 
*  Kcble's  ChrUOaui  Year,  p.  261. 
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•mall  respect  any  attempt  to  delineate  fblly  and  €zaeC2f 
any  human  beingfa  dianuster.  I  diatmat,  even  in  toj 
homble  cases,  onr  capacity  for  jvdgmg  onr  neighbonr  &iiiy ; 
and  I  cannot  but  pity  the  presumption  diat  muat  awcU  m 
the  heart  and  brain  of  any  ordinary  brother  of  the  raea, 
when  he  dares  to  pronounce  ex  caikedrd  on*tilie  whole 
atmcture  and  complexion  of  a  great  mind,  fix>m  the  coaa- 
paratiyely  narrow  and  scanty  materiala  winch  can  by  pooa- 
bility  have  been  placed  before  him.  Nor  ia  the  diffical^ 
to  my  view  lessened, — ^perhi^  k  is  rather  ineieaaed,  when 
the  great  man  is  a  great  artist.  It  la  true,  that  many  of 
the  feelings  common  to  our  nature  can  only  be  expreascd 
adequately,  and  that  some  of  the  finest  of  them  can  only 
be  expressed  at  all,  in  the  language  of  act ;  and  wtatt 
especially  in  the  language  of  poetiy.  But  it  ia  oqnaDy 
true,  that  high  and  sane  art  nerer  attempts  to  expreas  thai 
for  which  the  artist  doea  not  claim  and  expect  gencnl 
sympathy ;  and  however  much  of  what  we  had  thought  to 
be  our  own  secrets  he  Tenturea  to  give  ahape  to,  it  beeosMi 
us,  I  can  never  help  believing,  to  reat  convinoed  that  there 
remained  a  world  of  deeper  mysteriea  to  which  the  digmtr 
<of  genius  would  refuse  any  utterance.  I  have  thetdbra 
endeavoured  to  lay  before  the  reader  those  parts  of  9r 
Walter^s  character  to  whtdi  we  have  aooeaa,  aa  they 
indicated  in  his  sayings  and  doings  through  the  long 
of  his  years ; — but  retrained  from  obtniding  almost  any- 
thing of  comment.  It  was  my  wiA  to  let  the  ehaneter 
devdope  itself:  and  now  I  am  not  going  to  **  peep  tad 
yjr  botanize'*  upon  his  grave.  But  a  few  general  ohaervatioBi 
•-  ^^  will  be  forgiven — ^perhapa  expected. 

Wr  I  believe  that  if  the  history  of  any  one  fiunily  in  upper 

>  ')P  or  middle  life  eould  be  faithfully  written,  H  mi^t  be  as 

'  N  generally  interesting,  and  as  permanently  useful,  as  that  of 

any  nation,  however  gretut  and  renowned.  But  Eteratars 
has  never  produced  any  worthy  book  of  this  daasi  aad 
probably  it  never  wiU.     The  only  Hneagea  in  which  va 
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can  pretend  to  read  personal  diaracter  fiir  back,  with  any 
distinctness,  are  those  of  kings  and  princes,  and  a  few  noble 
houses  of  the  first  eminence  ;  and  it  hardly  needed  Swift's 
biting  satire  to  satisfy  the  student  of  the  past,  that  the 
very  highest  pe<^grees  are  as  uncertain  as  the  very  lowest. 
We  flatter  the  reigning  monarch,  or  his  haughtier  satellite, 
by  tradng  in  their  lineaments  the  conqueror  or  legisla- 
tor of  a  former  century.  But  call  up  the  dead,  ac- 
cording to  the  Dean's  incantation,  and  we  might  have  the 
real  ancestor  in  some  chamberlain,  confessor,  or  musician. 
Scott  himself  delighted,  perhaps  above  all  other  hooka, 
in  such  as  approximate  to  the  character  of  good  family  his- 
tories,— as  for  example,  Godscroit's  House  of  Douglas  and 
Angus,  and  the  Memorie  of  the  Somenrilles, — ^vduch  last  is, 
as  &r  as  I  know,  the  best  of  its  class  in  any  language ;  and 
his  reprint  of  the  trivial  *'  Memorials  "  of  the  UaJibur- 
tons,  to  whose  dust  he  is  now  gathered,  was  but  one  of  a 
thousand  indications  of  his  anxiety  to  realize  his  own  an- 
cestory  to  his  imagba^on.  No  testamentary  deed,  instru- 
ment of  contract,  or  entry  in  a  parish  register,  seemed 
valueless  to  him,  if  it  bore  in  any  manner,  however  obscure 
or  distant,  on  the  personal  history  of  any  of  his  ascertain- 
able predecessors.  The  chronicles  of  the  race  furnished 
the  fire-side  talk  to  which  he  listened  in  infiincy  at  Smail- 
holm,  and  his  first  rhymes  where  those  of  Satchek.  His 
physical  infirmity  was  reconciled  to  him,  even  dignified 
perhaps,  by  tracing  it  biick  to  fore&thers  who  acquired 
famousness  in  their  own  way,  in  spite  of  such  disadvantages. 
These  studies  led  by  easy  and  inevitable  links  to  those  of 
the  history  of  his  province  generally,  and  then  of  his  native 
kingdom.  The  lamp  of  his  zeal  burnt  on  brighter  niul 
brighter  amidst  the  dust  of  parchments ;  his  love  and 
pride  vivified  whatever  he  hung  over  in  these  dim  records, 
and  patient  antiquarianism,  long  l>rooding  and  mediteting, 
became  glorious^'  transmuted  into  the  winged  spirit  of 
national  poetry. 


Qvs  or  am  valtes  scott. 


be  would  &in  haye  m:  < 
i.e.  He  often  spoke  both  9erii»uvi 
-^<t.  He  haul  a«seinble]  a^«.  ] 
i:  Tttrirar,"*  is  be  called  it — ther:  i 
r*t.tii?e9  of  bis  ancestors  ihn  :i 
ks  iDOt«t  genial  erening  moxi  I 
flf  jMTsng  tbem.  The  Ca^„!;| 
iiltifsL  learned,  and  romaDtIc  <  i 
a  bfCfmiaeii  bot  melancholy  counter  ir>i 
•1  WTsb  a  repetition  of  the  sc«.'t.>] 
Latiii  Ti'Tiif  Tt  ix»  Vrw.  He  bad.  of  coune,  no  p<»rtrii 
cif  Hie  iikJtr  ie7<M»  •.-/  Hirdeo  to  lectore  npon  :  hi:* 
•kiiful  band  hui  farrCtcd  tLe  suae  vail  with  a  fiinoifd  Ji 
bueatJooi  cif  ibf  Trfuci^  v»>x=^  of  **  Mexkle-monthed  31 1.! 
and  the  o&Jy  iusre^sL  pb^tsre,  properlr  so  called^  th^r  : 
ever  bespoke.  w»  te  be  taken  (for  it  ms  nerer  extM-ii'H 
(rom  the  Ra3i  o*  tbe  Re^ifvire.  when 

**  Tht  Krtbfrnraf  -w^  srest  renovn, 
Cooxove^  lbs  arvm  9*  Jedbra^  oat.** 

The  ardent  but  K&rao^ri*  ^  goodman  of  Sand>kn>^vr.! 
bAnffs  bv  the  nde  of  hi$  &ther.  Bearded  Wat  :  ai 
«bca  momlinn*:  in  ln«  latter  d^r  orer  tbe  donbtful  cj 
•^  T>Nft  of  his  ultimate  fortunes.  Sir  Walter  would  p  j 
V  **  Honest  Robin."  ani  sav.  *' Blood  will  out: — n 
>t>n»  "i-yj  and  planting  was  but  his  bnwng  tbe  hunter  h 
1-»*r  W  shocked  his  sheep-walk  over  again."  "  And  vlI 
^  ntu-^  biNirvl  bim  sbt,  glancing  to  tbe  likeness  of  hi?  <.-i 
>«<mm  ;>ji.\nJAting  fktb^  **  it  was  a  wonder,  too — ^far  1  h^ 
«  tu-^4ni  of  the  attorney  in  tne.^  And  so  no  douSt 
k,  ,      tV  ?>i^  "  elements**  were  mingled  in  bim  curious' \ 

i.1    (mvc^rvAtioD  such   as   his,   c<Hicentniting   it5    vt-: 

*?*  ...vo.  nt  .y'.rcs  of  this  order,  soon  ahi^)ed  out  a  w.^rl'. 

^•v  •  *  f    ^»  *\ioh  it  would  fain  accommodate  the  rval  vii 

"^     I  -^    V*"  >ii5  country  became  indeed  a  passdou  ;  1 

<  •  if '    ^•sc  cl  ;tO  for  his  mistress  more  willin<jlv  than   I 
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wovld  have  bled  and  died  to  preserve  even  the  airiest 
surviving  nothing  of  her  antique  pretensions  for  ScotUnd. 
But  the  Scotland  of  his  afiections  had  the  dan  Scott  for 
her  kemal.  Next,  and  almost  equal  to  the  throne,  was 
Bucdench.  Fancy  rebuilt  and  prodigally  embellished 
the  whole  system  of  the  social  existence  of  the  old 
time  in  which  the  clansman  (wherever  there  were  dans) 
acknowledged  practically  no  sovereign  but  his  chief.  The 
author  of  *^the  Lay'^  would  rather  have  seen  his  heir 
carry  the  Banner  of  Bellenden  gallantly  at  a  foot-ball 
match  on  Csrterhaugh,  than  he  would  have  heard  thai  the 
boy  had  attained  the  highest  honours  of  the  first  univenity 
in  Europe.  His  original  pride  was  to  be  an  acknowledged 
member  of  one  of  the  ^^  honoorable  fiunilies"  whose  pro- 
genitors had  been  celebrated  by  Satcheb  for  following  this 
banner  in  blind  obedience  to  the  patriarchal  leader ;  his 
first  and  last  worldly  ambition  was  to  be  himself  the 
fi>nnder  of  a  distinct  branch  ;  he  desired  to  plant  a  lasting 
root,  and  dreamt  not  of  personal  fiune,  but  of  long  distant 
generations  rejoidng  in  the  name  of  **  Scott  of  Abbota- 
fi»d.^'  By  this  idea  all  his  reveries — ^aU  his  aspirations— 
all  his  plans  and  efforts,  were  overshadowed  and  controlled. 
The  great  object  and  end  only  rose  into  dearer  day -light, 
and  swelled  into  more  substantial  dimensions^  as  pablic 
applause  strengthened  his  confidence  in  his  own  powers 
and  iaculties ;  and  when  he  had  reached  the  summit  of 
tmiversal  and  unrivalled  honour,  he  dung  to  his  first  love 
with  the  fiuth  of  a  Paladin.  It  is  easy  enough  to  smile  at 
all  this ;  many  will  not  understand  it,  and  some  who  do 
muay  pity  it.  But  it  was  at  least  a  diffisrent  thing  firom  ^ 
the  modem  vulgar  ambition  of  amassing  a  fortune  and  in* 
vesling  it  in  land.  The  lordUest  vision  of  acres  would 
have  had  little  charm  for  him,  unless  they  were  situated 
on  Ettrick  or  Yarrow,  or  in 

<'  Pluunt  Tivtedole, 

Fast  by  the  river  Tweed" 

a  D 


t  . 


fy 
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— fkisrvWre  iMan  the  primed  territorj  of  ^'  tbe  R<^;:  • 

Htf  w^Hdhr  ambition  was  tbiiB  grafted  oa  thai  anitr.' 
iMir.jr  for  biood  and  loBdred  which  was  the  great  redi->^^- 
i^jT  rJ^oH^t  in  lihe  aocial  life  of  what  we  call  the  mid 
afv« ;  and — ihoiigh  aoman  estimated  the  solid  adrantij 
.'t  »»i«rD  exislence  more  jusUj  than  he  did,  when,  rv- 
.^in^  his  fitncT,  he  exercised  his  grarer  faculties  on  th 
I — it  was  the  natural  effect  of  the  studies  be  di 
v.'«<%i  hian»If  to  and  rose  by,  to  indispose  him  for  direilii.: 
.m  ihe  «ob«r  results  of  judgment  and  reason  in  all  sc  I 
MMKff^  What  m  striking  passage  that  is  in  one  v€  hi 
Wctcnk  vh^rre  he  decfines  to  write  a  biography  of  Qu<.* 
M&rn,  **bfCAnie  his  opinion  was  contrary  to  his  fc^i 
•af  *"  Bat  he  eonfesses  the  same  of  his  Jacobiti^tri 
a>d  v««  hc^w  eag>?riT  does  he  seem  to  have  grasped  at  tj 
stao  V,  hov«rer  fidse  and  futile,  under  which  he  chn^  i 
»v  tbe  iMttiBs  of  reconciling  his  Jacobitism  with  loyalty  i 
t:»t  rrici^r^  monarch  who  befriended  him  ?  We  find  bii 
i'^^r  aad  orer  again,  aUuding  to  George  IV.  as  acqulrli 
a  vi'jt  4f  /ttne  on  the  death  of  the  poor  Cardinai  of  Yor'i 
Y«<  vho  coold  haTe  known  better  that  whatever  ri^.j 
i-^  «3^<d  maks  of  the  Stuart  line  ever  po^essed,  mu 
Vj^w^  fvmaixted  entire  with  their  female  descendanta  ? 

TW  saBM  resolution  to  give  imagini^ion  her  sco^)e.  &1 
aiv^vv  in  £iTo«r  of  antiquity,  is  the  ruEng  principle  sj 
v^harm  of  all  his  best  writings.  So  also  with  all  the  0 
ta^  of  kb  building  at  Abbotaford,  «nd  ot  hie  b^><: 
s^"^^  «xt5teiK«,  when  he  had  fioriy  completed  his  **  i 
,ua*ac«  in  ^tooe  and  hme;*^ — every  outline  copied  fr 
90CM  <»^i  baurocual  edifice  in  Scotland— every  roof  :• 
^«^'^  KA*o*H?d  with  dan  bearings,  or  the  lion  rau\|- 
ijTu^  or  (he  h<m!Js  of  the  ancient  Stuart  kings.  He  wi-I 
to  rvriw  th«  interior  life  of  the  castles  he  had  emului 
— their  wi,ie  open  joyous  reception  of  all  comers^  I 
wi*<x*i*I!j    »>f  kinsmen  and  neighbouTi — ballads    and 
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brocbs  to  enliven  flowing  bowls  and  qtiaighs — jolly  hunting 
fields  in  which  yeoman  and  gentleman  might  ride  side  by 
side — ^and  mirthful  dances,  where  no  Sir  Pieroy  Shafton 
need  blush  to  lead  out  the  miUer^s  daughter.  In  the 
brightest  meridian  of  his  genius  and  fame,  this  was  his  heau 
idnsaL  There  was  much  kindness  surely  in  such  ambition  : 
— in  spite  of  the  apparent  contradiction  in  t)Qrms,  was  there 
not  really  much  humility  about  it? 

To  'this  ambition  we  owe  the  gigantic  monuments  of 
Scott's  genius  ;  and  to  the  kindly  feelings  out  of  which  his 
ambition  grew,  grew  also  his  connexion  with  merchandise. 
1  need  not  recur  to  that  sad  and  complicated  chapter.  Kor, 
perhaps,  need  I  offer  any  more  speculations,  by  way  of  ex- 
plaining, and  reconciling  to  his  previous  and  subsequent 
history  and  demeanour,  either  the  mystery  in  which  he  had 
chosen  to  wrap  his  commercial  connexions  from  his  most  in- 
timate friends,  or  the  carelessness  with  which  he  abandoned 
these  matters  to  the  direction  of  inefficient  colleagues.  And 
yet  I  ought,  I  rather  think,  to  have  suggested  to  certain 
classes  of  my  readers,  at  a  much  earlier  stage,  that  no  man 
could  in  former  tiroes  be  called  either  to  the  English  or  the 
Sootdsh  Bar,  who  was  known  to  have  any  direct  interest 
in  any  commercial  undertaking  of  any  sort ;  and  that  the 
body  of  feelings  or  prejudices  in  which  this  regulation 
originated— (for  though  there  might  be'  sound  reason  for 
it  besides,  such  undoubtedly  was  the  main  source) — ^pre- 
vailed in  Scotland  in  Sir  Walter's  youth,  to  an  extent  of 
which  the  present  general^on  may  not  easily  form  an 
adequate  notion.  In  the  minds  of  the  ^*  northern  noblesse 
de  la  robe^^^  as  they  are  styled  in  Redgauntlet,  such  feelings 
had  wide  and  potent  authority;  insomuch  that  I  can 
underrtand  perfectly  how  Scott,  even  after  he  ceased  to 
practise  at  the  Bar,  bemg  still  a  Sheriff,  and  a  member 
of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  should  have  shrunk  sensi- 
tively from  the  idea  of  havmg  his  alliance  with  a  trading 
firm  revealed  among  his  comrades  of  the  gown.     And, 


z::^   •»  iat  vujcft  scott. 


•<n<^  tte  inkfiL?f  t£  mynerr  is,  perbips,  of  all  \inic- 
rm  ima  n.is  ili^y  t:*  grow  into  a  kabit:  se^M 
«*zm:  flbr  1  wr-Itiew  «fifa>  all«  the  long  lolrULV 
«}•  \3-  "^  .rvirv^r  11  jm  mfiTzvc  xadoeoce  of  this  habits  a* 
msut  m   V   mrr  of  SSif  i».-ic:Tief  vhich   the  author   luj> 

Jsxc  w:^  Tbsrt  aiiC  k.  ^:v  3cmrt>iing  thai  lay  &r  dei'p^'i 
txsn  a  iie:«f  iirninKiraiak  frt-iaiice  ?  Among  the  mnh^ 
tuuiy^  n  ^r.'C  »  r*ianes  vkicii  cut  straog  fight  npon  tl.  i 
ir***xii&^  i«r:  It  tat  hsst^vj^  I  mssC  number  the  reluctaiiLi 
vtu.u.  Jit  r.-rd»Ne-  iaiaaaz  to  haw  fk^t  towmnfa  the  rc«iiiui« 
«uft  <r  ^ikt  air  9  :B'.e>«  ar^.-vosei  taak — however  wiliin^ 
•nrr  'T^fT  %.  jh^v-nr  9ta2».<Qs}T  on  aomething  elae.  ^^  i 
^,t.m  to.^  plaLLVi  W  cjimbated  it  in  the  general — h^ 
Tr-.*:^..::*  I>i«no  tJ>ifla?eiTei  are  not  the  least  pivii 
|r-«.«>  s"  1M>  exuot  to  which  it  wewj  often  previii]  t 

.r  SI  h.>2r  9t  Twe  m  ieasU  if  not  (or  the  dajr.  I  thin 
Udk  X  wf  wsre  t^  e?  K>  &rther,  might  help  at  somewi  j 
in  Koencaad*:^  tW  ne^lcxt  about  snperintending  leJ^vi 
ani  rw  Kx>c:>;  aai.  ooeaetpentlj,  the  nahneaa  about  buj 
^  ^kikd.  bu£.i.jt^.  a3»d  the  hke.  Bat  to  what  are  we  i 
nsikTir^  the  orlxia  cc  this  rehMtanoe  fiir  aocorato  and  niinu 
irr<sdriii3n  ajni  transacuan  of  bnainess,  ao  inqiort;int  I 
hcaa«eh£  in  a  maa  losMs^sng  such  extraordinarj  sagtici: 
mad  exercising  it  everr  dar  with  admirable  re^ulaiitr  m 
pnKsioa.  in  the  vaiioas  capacities  of  the  head  of  m  tkuii 
fiSend — the  magistrate — the  moat  diatingmahed  cli 

of  Edinburgh' — be^xnid  all  comparison  the  most  disi] 
gu'^ed  member  of  aodetj  that  6gm«d  in  his  time  io  1 
nadirs  Idn^om  ? 

The  wfacJe  srstem  of  conceptions  and  aspirations, 
whidi  his  earir  active  life  was  the  exponent,  resolves  iii 
into  a  romantic  idealization  of  Scottish  aristocracy*  1 
desired  to  seeing  for  his  descendants  (for  himself  he  I 
tery  soon  acquired  something  infinite! j  more  flatten d<: 
•elf-lore  and  Tanitv)  a  decent  and  honourable  middle  «i 
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Cion— in  a  scheme  of  life  bo  constituted  originally,  and 
which  his  fiuicy  pictured  as  capable  of  being  so  revired, 
as  to  admit  of  the  kindliest  personal  contact  between  (al- 
most) the  peasant  at  the  ploogh,  and  the  magnate  with 
revenues  rivalling  the  monarches.  It  was  the  patriarchal 
— the  dan  system,  that  he  thought  of;  one  that  never  pre- 
vailed even  in  Scotland,  within  the  historical  period  that  is 
to  say,  except  in  the  Highlands,  and  in  his  own  dear 
Border-land.  This'  system  knew  nothing  of  commerce — as 
little  certainly  of  literatore  beyond  the  raid-ballad  of  the 
wandering  harper,-— 

"  High  plsoed  in  hall — e  wdeome  guest ** 
His  filial  reverence  of  imagination  shrunk  from  marring 
the  antique,  if  barbarous,  simplicity.  I  suspect  that  at  the 
highest  elevation  of  his  literary  renown — when  princes 
bowed  to  his  name,  and  nations  thrilled  at  it — ^he  would 
have  considered  losing  all  that  at  a  change  of  the  wind,  as 
nothing,  compared  to  parting  with  his  place  as  the  Cadet 
of  Harden  and  Clansman  of  Bucdeuch,  who  had,  no  mat- 
ter by  what  means,  reached  such  a  position,  that  when  a 
notion  arose  of  embodying  *^  a  BuCdeuch  legion,"  not  a 
Soott  in  the  Forest  would  have  thought  it  otherwise  than 
natural  for  Abbots/nrd  to  be  one  of  the  field-officers.  I  can, 
therefore,  understand  that  he  may  have,  from  the  very  first, 
exerted  the  dispensing  power  of  imagination  very  liberally, 
in  virtually  absolving  himself  from  dwelling  on  the  wood  of 
which  his  ladder  was  to  be  constructed.  Enough  was  said 
in  a  preceding  chapter  of  the  obvious  fact,  that  the  author 
of  such  a  series  of  romances  as  his,  must  have,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  lived  more  than  half  his  life  in  worids 
purely  fantastic.  In  one  of  the  last  obscure  and  faltering 
pages  of  his  Diary  he  says,  that  if  any  one  asked  him  how 
much  of  his  thought  was  occupied  by  the  novd  then  in 
hand,  the  answer  would  have  been,  that  in  one  sense  it 
never  occupied  him  except  when  the  amanuensb  sat  before 
hinif  but  that  in  another  it  was  never  five  minutes  out  of 
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Ui  beftd.     Socfa,  I  har^  bo  doabC,  the  CMe  had  alwarf 
>««■.     Bat  I  mnft  be  exciued fiomdoiibCiiig  wfaetker,  wfat-o 
tbe  flabftantlTe  fiction  actually  in  proceas  of  Baanfiurtnre 
waft  afaKBt  from  his  mind,  the  ipnee  mt^roAeB  or  Tohmu- 
rilj  occupied  (no  poeitiTe  exteranl  dotyinterpoong)  upoo  the 
real  practical  woridlj  iwwitkin  and  banieaB  of  the  Clei^  of 
S«Bon— of  the  Sherifi^ — least  of  all  of  the  printer  or  tbt: 
bookseller.     The  ram  is,  if  I  read  him  aright,  thai  he  va* 
alwaj*  willing,  in  his  raminatnre  moods,  to  veil,  if  poaeible, 
from  his  own  optics  the  kind  of  machinefr  by  whidb  alone  he 
had  foond  the  means  of  attaining  his   daifing   objects. 
HaTing  acquired  a  perhaps  imparalleled  power  over  the 
direction  of  scarcely  paralleled  facnlUes,  he  chose  to  extrrt 
liis  power  in  this  manner.     On  no  other  rappositioB  can  1 
find  his  history  intelligible ; — ^I  mean,  of  coone,  the  great 
obvions  and  marking  &cts  of  his  histoiy  ;  for  I  hope  I  havi- 
sufficiently  disclaimed  all  pretennon  to  a  thorough -goiii^ 
analysis.     He   appears  to  have  studiously  escaped  from 
whatever  could  have  interfered  with  his  own  enjoyment — 
to  have  revelled  in  the  fidr  results^  and  waved  the  wand  ti 
obliterating  magic  over  all  besides  ;  and  perosted  ao  long, 
that  (like  the  sorcerer  he  celebrates)  he  became  the  dup- 
of  his  own  delusions.     It  is  thus  that  (not  forgetting  tlic 
subsidiary  influence  of  professional  Edinburgh  pre|udiot->) 
I  am  inclined,  on  the  whole,  to  account  for  his  initiation 
in  the  practice  of  mystery — a  thing,  at  first  sight,  so  nllvu 
from  the  fituik,  open,  generous  nature  of  a  man,  than 
whom  none   ever  had   or  deserved   to   have  more  real 
friends. 

The  indulgence  cost  him  very  dear.  It  ruined  his  for- 
tune»— but  I  can  have  no  doubt  that  it  did  worse  than  th.nt< 
I  cannot  suppose  that  a  nature  like  his  was  fettered  and 
shut  up  in  this  way  without  suffering  very  severely  from 
the  ^^  cold  obstruction."  There  must  have  been  a  con- 
tinual **  insurrection**  in  bis  ^*  state  of  man  ;**  and,  abov« 
all,  I  doubt  not  that  what  gave  him  the  lutteiest  pain  \t 
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the  hour  of  his  calamities,  was  the  feeling  of  compunction 
with  which  he  then  found  himself  obliged  to  stand  before 
those  with  whom  he  had,  throngh  life,  ealtivated  brotherly 
friendship,  convicted  of  having  kept  his  heart  closed  to  them 
on  what  they  could  not  but  suppose  to  have  been  the  chief 
subjects  of  his  thought  and  anxiety,  in  times  when  they 
withheld  nothing  from  him.  These,  perhaps,  were  the 
*'  written  troubles^  that  had  been  cut  deepest  into  his  brain. 
I  think  they  were,  and  believe  it  the  more,  becaose  it  was 
never  acknowledged. 

If  he  had  erred  in  the  primary  indulgence  out  c^  which 
this  i^prang,  he  at  feast  made  noble  atonement.  During 
the  most  energetic  years  of  manhood  he  laboured  with 
one  prize  in  view;  and  ha  had  just  grasped  it,  as  he 
fancied^  securely,  when  all  at  once  the  vision  was  dissipated : 
he  found  himself  naked  and  desolate  as  Job.  How  he 
nerved  himself  against  the  storm — how  he  felt  and  how  he 
resisted  it — ^how  soberly,  steadily,  and  resolvedly  he  con- 
templated the  possibHity  of  yet,  by  redoubled  exertions, 
in  so  fiir  retrieving  his  fortunes,  as  that  no  man  should  lose 
by  having  trusted  those  for  whom  he  had  been  pledged — 
how  well  he  kept  his  vow,  and  what  price  it  cost  him  to 
do  so— all  this  tbe  reader,  I  doubt  not,  appreciates  fully. 
It  seems  to  me  that  strength  of  character  was  never  put  to 
A  severer  test  than  when,  for  labours  of  love,  such  as  his 
had  hitherto  almost  always  been — the  pleasant  exertion  of 
genius  for  the  attainment  of  ends  that  owed  all  their  dignity 
and  beauty  to  a  poetical  fancy — there  came  to  be  substi- 
tuted the  iron  pertinacity  of  daily  and  nightly  toil,  in  the 
discharge  of  a  duty  which  there  was  nothing  but  the  sense 
of  chivalrous  honour  to  make  stringent.  It  is  the  fond  in- 
dulgence of  gay  fimcy  in  all  the  previous  story  that  gives  its 
true  value  and  dignity  to  the  voluntary  agony  of  the  sequel, 
when,  indeed,  he  appears 

*'  Sapiens,  sibiqne  imperiosos ; 

Qoem  neqne  paaperies,  neque  mors,  neqne  vincnla  terrent ; 


«9t  urt  or  nu  vjjnx 


r^^Hti ;  «t  in  tpitiio  totn. 

U  ^o^in  DWDca  rnit  feiD{ier  F< 

TVr  Atl^Htinf  ivader  will  noi  tfesiT  xL^  «v«nr  sTdJ-ft*  4 

i^4»  m^  N^ii/  hiis  been  jasttfied  lo  ifar  jccaer.    Bex  i£-  >:^  I 

W  KMHti^i  of  stoicioD,  bis  beroiiss  va»  «cBeC2jBf  Ec  r- : 

iirr  tWi  ib^  ;Aoic*f ;  for  k  was  not  iucrie^  <a  m  ki;iji'; 

frwau'^.nc  «k>vii  of  ail  delkaitfe  «nd  trader  tk[«3s^  xri 

t^o'*^      Utc  U\-$  his  heart  bare  in  ha  Ihasr:  oac  « 

l^«Hnr  tvDKU  m  cbaracten  that  will  oercr  <fie.  how  ck  iScrri 

vvi  tvtfvvutk^  oT  a  philoaopber  inaj  be  at  ooee  qodc^^-ci 

tBki  «kv«^  bv  the  gentlest  inpiilMi  of  th«K  spirtt  of  i  t<{ 

libijk'h  ak>«e  ni«k««  poe(r)'  the  angd  of  life.     Una  »  in 

•K«t»rail  in  whk^  posterity  will  desire  to  fix  hb  portrutur^ 

H^  iW  ttv'bW'  iNthibitioii  was  not  a  fleeting  ooe ;  it  wi 

^  Mi.^  ih.tt  a  n4Mfe«l  uiind  elevated  itself  bj  a  fierce  efft^rt  t<i 

iW  civfei  o(*  «a  htMir.     The  mart)Tdoiii  lasted  with  his  dayi 

aiikd  ic'  a  «hvvrtirtt«d  them,  let  us  remember  his  own  immci 

%al  w\\r%b^<--> 

**  S?ttiMl.  iMind  the  darioD,  fiD  the  fife, 
IV  «U  the  ienaoal  world  proelaim—^ 
iW  crowded  hour  of  gloriena  life 
U  «\»rth  an  age  without 'a  name.** 

Ks.vr  ih<>  (v«l«  I  itfveume,  it  will  be  allowed  that  no  1 1 

ai^iii  characiv'r*  whk'h  we  have  the  opportunity  of  stod  vii 

with  e^UAl  lutuateiictfls  had  fewer  faults  mixed  up  in    i 

Iv>\ci4n\     llitf  inraud  yirtue  of  fortttnde,  the  bams  of  i 

^horm  was  ai*n»r  ii}>played  in  higher  peHection  tk&n 

hau ;  aiui  it  w;i9«  a$  (H^rbaps  true  ooumge  always  ia,  ron 

biilt^l  with  an  iH^ti^dlv  admirable  «^irit  of  hindoess  and  hi 

ai^tv.      Wb^  )>rki«\  if  we  must  call  it  so,  mkdeba^c-d   I 

the  kNk>i  ttuotiux*  ot*  Dfeere  vanity,  was  intertwined  with 

Uki)6t  e.\i|iiiMt«*  chanty,  and  was  not  inoonaistent  with  tri 

hiujiiUey .     If  ewr  the  principle  of  kindliness  was  incarnate 

iii  a  uivre  uiao«  it  was  in  him ;  and  real  Idndlinem  can  ui 
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Ter  be  but  modest.  In  the  social  rdations  of  life,  where 
men  are  most  efiectually  tried,  no  spot  can  be  detected 
in  him.  He  was  a  patient,  dutiful,  reverent  son;  a 
generous,  oompasnonate,  tender  husband;  an  honest, 
caiefiil,  and  most  afiectionate  father.  Never  was  a  more 
viitnous  or  a  happer  fireside  than  his.  The  influence  of 
his  mighty  genius  shadowed  it  imperceptibly ;  his  calm  good 
sense,  and  his  angelic  sweetness  of  heart  and  temper,  re^ 
gulated  and  softened  a  strict  but  paternal  discipline.  His 
children,  as  they  grew  up,  understood  by  degrees  the  high 
privilege  of  their  birth  ;  but  the  profoundest  sense  of  his 
greatness  never  disturbed  their  confidence  in  his  goodness. 
Hie  buoyant  play  of  his  spirits  made  him  tat  young  among 
the  young  ;  parents  and  son  seemed  to  live  in  brotherhood 
together ;  and  the  chivalry  of  his  imagination  threw  a  cer-* 
tain  air  of  courteous  gallantry  into  his  relations  with  hit 
daughters,  which  gave  a  very  peculiar  grace  to  the  fond'> 
ness  of  their  intercourse.  Though  there  could  not  be  a 
gentler  mother  than  Lady  Scott,  on  those  delicate  occasions 
most  interesting  to  young  ladies,  they  always  made  their 
&ther  the  first  confidant. 

Ferhapt  the  most  touching  evidence  of  the  lasting 
tenderness  of  his  early  domestic  feelings  was  exhibited  to 
his  executors,  when  they  opened  his  i^positories  in  search 
of  his  testament,  the  evening  afler  his  burial.  On  lifting 
up  his  desk,  we  found  arranged  in  careful  order  a  series  of 
little  objects,  which  had  obviously  been  so  placed  there 
that  his  eye  might  rest  on  them  every  morning  before  he 
began  his  tasks.  These  were  the  old-fashioned  boxes  that 
had  garnished  his  mother*s  toilet,  when  he,  a  sickly  child, 
slept  in  her  dressing-room — the  silver  taper-stand  which 
the  young  advocate  had  bought  for  her  with  his  first  five- 
guinea  fee~-a  row  of  small  packets  inscribed  with  her  hand, 
and  Gontiuning  the  hair  of  those  of  her  offspring  that  had 
^fied  before  her — ^his  father*s  snuff-box  and  etui-case — and 
more  things  of  the  13ce  sort,  recalling  the  *^  old  familiar  fiues.** 


'ij 
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Tbe  same  feeling  was  aiipareiit  in  all  tlie  afrangonent  <• 
his  prirate  apartment.  Pidisva  of  hia  &ther  and  motb. 
were  the  only  ones  in  bif  dre8Btng*room.  The  damsr  ^l 
tiqae  cabinets  that  stood  there,  things  of  a  ^erj  di&T\' 
da»  from  the  beaatiful  and  costly  prodoctiona  m  the  pu*. 
rooms  below,  had  all  belonged  to  the  funutnrB  of  Georj> 
Square.  Even  his  &ther*s  ricke^  washing-stand,  with  x 
its  cramped  appurtenances,  though  exceedingly  unlike  vrij 
a  man  of  his  very  scrupulous  habits  would  have  selected  i 
these  da^'s,  kept  its  ground.  The  whole  plaae  seamed  6t:c 
up  like  a  little  chapel  of  the  lares. 

Such  a  son  and  parent  could  hardly  fail  in  any  of  ti 
^er  social  relations.  No  man  was  a  finner  or  moiv  h 
defatigablo  friend.  I  knew  not  that  he  ever  lost  one  ;  u: 
a  few,  with  whom,  during  the  energetic  middle  stage  of  li' 
fhmk  political  difierenoes  or  other  accidental  drcomstAno 
he  Itvtfd  less  familiarly,  had  all  gathered  round  him«  :u 
renewed  the  full  warmth  of  early  a&ction  in  his  later  di} 
There  was  enough  to  dignify  the  connexion  in  their  e  \  *  i 
but  nothing  to  chill  it  on  either  side.  The  inaagin^ti* 
that  90  completely  mastered  him  when  he  chose  to  give  li 
the  rein,  was  kepi  under  most  determined  control  wr 
any  of  the  positive  obligations  of  actiTO  life  came  in 
question.  A  high  and  pure  sense  of  duty  presided  ov 
whatever  he  had  to  do  as  a  citizen  and  a  magistrate  ;  a 
as  a  landlord,  he  considered  his  estate  as  an  exten^iiUi 
his  hearth. 

Of  his  political  creed,  the  many  who  hold  a  di£fert;ot  c 
will  of  course  say  that  it  was  the  natural  fruit  of  hia  pen: 
cal  devotion  to  the  mere  prejudice  of  antiquity  ;  and  I  ; 
quite  willing  to  allow  that  this  must  have  had  a  great  sh: 
in  the  matter — and  that  he  himself  would  have  been 
Httle  ashamed  of  the  word  prejudice  as  of  the  word  a  • 
q^,  ^Vbenever  Scotland  could  be  considered  as  stan«i 
^enAraie  on  any  question  from  the  rest  of  the  empire, 
was  not  only  apt,  but  eager  to  embrace  the  opportunit ; 
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again  rehoisting,  as  it  were,  the  old  signal  of  nationid 
independence  ;  and  I  really  doubt  if  any  circumstance  in 
his  literary  career  gave  him  more  personal  satisfiiction 
than  the  success  of  Malai^i  Malagrowther's  Epistles.  He 
confesses,  however,  in  his  Diary,  that  he  was  aware  how 
much  it  became  him  to  summon  calm  reason  to  battle  ima* 
ginative  prepossessions  on  this  score  ;-  and  I  am  not  aware 
that  they  ever  led  him  into  any  serious  practical  error.  He 
delighted  in  letting  his  fancy  run  wild  about  ghosts  and 
witches  and  horoscopes — ^but  I  venture  to  say,  had  he  sat 
on  the  judicial  bench  a  hundred  years  before  he  was  born. 
BO  man  would  have  been  more  certain  to  give  juries  sound 
direction  in  esttmatmg  the  pretended  evidence  of  supernal 
taral  occurrences  of  any  sort ;  and  I  believe,  in  Uke  man- 
ner, that  had  any  Anti-£ngUsh  fiiction,  dvil  or  religious, 
sprung  up  in  his  own  time  in  Scotland,  he  would  have  done 
more  than  any  other  living  man  could  have  hoped  to  do, 
for  putting  it  dovm.  fie  was  on  all  practical  points  a 
steady,  conscientious  Tory  of  the  school  of  William  Pitt ; 
who,  though  an  anti-revolutionist,  was  certainly  anything 
but  an  anti-reformer.  He  rejected  the  innovations,  in  the 
midst  of  which  he  died,  as  a  revival,  under  alarmingly  au- 
thoritative auspices,  of  the  doctrines  which  had  endangered 
Britain  in  his  youth,  and  desolated  Eucope  throughout  his 
prime  of  manhood.  May  the  gloomy  anticipations  which 
hong  over  his  closing  years  be  unAilfilled  1  But  should  they 
be  so,  let  posterity  remember  that  the  warnings,  and  the 
resistance  of  his  and  other  powerful  intellects,  were  proba- 
bly in  that  event  the  appointed  means  for  averting  a  catas- 
trophe in  which,  had  England  fiiUen,  the  whole  civihzed 
world  must  have  been  involved. 

S^  Walter  received  a  strictly  religious  education  undez 
the  eye  of  parents,  whose  virtuous  conduct  was  in  unison 
with  the  prindples  they  desired  to  instil  into  their  children. 
From  the  great  doctrines  thus  recommended  he  appears 
never  to  have  swerved  ;  but  he  must  be  numbered  among 
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the  manj  who  have  incarred  consderable  risk  of  damg  i 
m  oooseqaenoe  of  the  rigidity  with  which  Presbncri 
heads  of  families  were  naed  to  enforce  compliance  v 

'  TariooB  relics  of  the  puritanical  obeeiranoe.  He  t.i 
Dp,  eariy  in  life,  a  repugnance  to  the  mode  in  which  p^ 
lie  worship  is  condncted  in  the  Scottish  Establishmei 
and  adhered  to  the  sister  Church,  whose  system  of  \ 
▼emment  and  discipline  he  belieTed  to  be  the  faii 
copy  of  the  primitiTe  polity,  and  whose  litanies  and  < 
lects  he  reverenced  as  having  been  transmitted  to  us  fr 
the  age  immediately  succeeding  that  of  the  Apostles.  1 
few  passages  in  his  Diaries  in  which  he  alludes  to  lus  r| 
religious  feelings  and  practices,  shew  dearly  the  sol 
serene,  and  devated  frame  of  mind  in  which  be  habit  nj 
contemplated  man's  relations  with  his  Maker ;  the  m<v}ii 
with  which  he  ribrunk  from  indulging  either  the  presi::! 
tion  of  reason,  or  the  extravagance  of  imagination^  in 
province  of  Faith ;  his  humble  reliance  on  the  wisdom  i 
mercy  of  Crod ;  and  his  firm  belief  that  we  are  placx*! 
this  state  of  existence,  not  to  speculate  about  anoth€r, 
lo  prepare  ourselves  for  it  by  active  exertion  of  our  im 
lectual  Acuities,  and  the  constant  cultivation  of  kind^ 
and  benevolence  towards  our  fellow  men. 

But  his  moral,  political,  and  religious  character  has  j 
ikaoitiy  impressed  itself  upon  the  great  body  of  hts  w 
ings.  He  is  indeed  one  of  the  few  great  authors 
modem  Europe  who  stand  acquitted  of  having  writt'i 

I  line  that  ought  to  have  embittered  tiie  bed  of  death, 
woiks  teach  tiie  practical  lessons  of  morality  and  Cli 
tianity  in  the  most  captivating  form — unobtrusvely  i 
unaffectedly.     And  I  tiiink  it  is  not  refining  too  &r  to  i 
that  in  these  works,  as  well  as  hb  whole  demeanour  i 

I  man  of  letters,  we  may  trace  the  happy  e£^ts— (enoi 
has  already  been  said  as  to  some  less  fortunate  and  agi 
able  ones) — of  ius  having  written  throughout  with  a  v 
to  toiryt^ipg  beyond  the  acquisition  of  penonal  &i 
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Perhaps  no  great  poet  ever  made  his  literature  lo  com-' 
pletely  ancillary  to  the  objects  and  purposes  of  practical 
life.  However  his  imagination  migbt  expatiate,  it  was 
sure  to  rest  over  his  home.  The  sanctities  of  domestic 
bve  and  social  duty  were  never  forgotten ;  and  the  same 
drcumstaoce  that  meet  ennobles  all  his  triumphs,  affords 
also  the  best  apology  far  his  errors. 

From  the  first,  his  possession  of  a  strong  and  brilliant 
genius  was  acknowledged ;  and  the  extent  of  it  seems  to 
have  been  guessed  by  others,  before  he  was  able  to  per^ 
suade  himself  that  he  had  claim  to  a  place  among  the 
masteiB  of  literature.      The  ease  with  which  he  did  every- 
thing, deceived  him  ;  and  he  probably  would  never  have 
done  himself  any  measure  of  justice,  even  as  compared 
with  those  of  his  own  time,  but  for  the  &ct,  which  no 
modesty  could  long  veil,  that  whatever  he  did  became 
immediately  ^'  (hefaskion^^ — the  object  of  all  but  univer* 
sal  imitation.     Even  aa  to  this,  he  was  often  ready  to 
surmise  that  the  priority  of  his  own  movement  might  have 
been  matter  of  accident ;  and  certainly  nothing  can  mark 
the  humility  of  his  mind  more  strikingly  than  the  style  in 
which  he  discusses,  in  his  Diary,  the  pretensions  of  the 
pigmies  that  swarmed  and  fretted  in  the  ^eep  wake  of  his 
mighty  vessel.     To  the  really  original  writers  among  his 
contemporaries  he  did  full  justice ;  no  difierences  of  theory 
or  taste  had  the  least  power  to  disturb  his  candour.     In 
•ome  cases  he  rejoiced  in  feeling  and  expressing  a  cordial 
admiration,  where  he  was  met  by,  at  best,  a  cold  and 
grodging  reciprocity :  and  in  others,  his  generosity  was 
proof  against  not  only  the  private  belief  but  the  public 
exposure  of  envious  malignity.     Lord  Byron  might  well 
say  that  Scott  could  be  jealous  of  no  one ;  but  the  immea- 
atorable  distance  did  not  prevent  many  from  being  jealous 
of  him. 

His  propensity  to  think  too  well  of  other  men's  works 
sprang,  of  course,  mainly,  from  his  modesty  and  good* 
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iMtare  ;  but  tlie  briUiuicy  of  hk  inuginatioo  grestlr  ^m- 
tamed  the  deluMii.     It  onooiisckMiBiy  gvre  predsoD  to 
the  trembling  oadine,  end  life  end  wanntb  to  tibe  Ta^<iJ 
ookran  before  him.     This  was  especielly  the  ceae  •»  to 
romances  end  novels  ;*  the  scenes  and  characters  in  tiit  a 
were  invested  with  eo  much  of  the  '*  light  within,^  thss  he 
would  close  with  regret  rohmies  which,  periieps,  no  otb-T 
person,  except  the  diseased  glutton  of  the   circaUdi.g 
library,  ever  could  get  half  through.    Where  colder  entice 
saw  only  a  schoolboy's  hollowed  turnip  with  its  inch  uf 
tallow,  he  looked  through  the  daziling  spray  of  his  own 
fancy,  and  sometimes  the  clumsy  toy  seems  to  have  sw«d:e<^ 
almost  into  *^  the  majesty  of  buried  Denmark.^ 

These  servile  imitatorB  are  already  forgotten,  or  win  so-rn 
be  so  ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  spirit  which  br»itbf> 
through  his  works  may  continue  to  act  on  our  Iiteratnn\ 
and  consequently  on  the  character  and  mannera  of  vavu. 
The  race  that  grew  up  under  the  influence  of  that  inteiU.-<i 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  i^ypreciate  folly  their  own  6b\:- 
gations  to  it :  and  yet  if  we  consider  what  were  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  minds  and  works  that,  but  for  his,  most  huxK' 
■been  unrivalled  in  the  power  and  opportmiity  to  moni  1 
young  ideas,  we  may  picture  to  ourselves  in  some  mea^ur«i 
the  magnitude  of  the  debt  we  owe  to  a  perpetual  snccessiioL^ 
through  thirty  years,  of  publications  unapproached  in  chani , 
and  all  instilling  a  high  and  healthy  code  ;  a  bracing,  is^ 
vigorating  spirit ;  a  contempt  of  mean  passiona,  whetlu  i 
•vindictive  or  voluptuous ;  humane  charity,  as  distinct  fhm 
moral  laxity  as  fi'om  unsympathixing  austerity ;  sagsu-tt j 
too  deep  for  cynicism,  and  tenderness  never  degenerating 
into  sentimentality :  animated  throughout  in  tbouirht 
opinion,  feeling  and  style,  by  one  and  the  same  pore  emr 
getic  principle — a  pith  and  savour  of  manhood ;  appCAlInj 
to  whatever  is  good  and  loyal  in  our  natures,  and  rvbukin ^ 
•whatever  is  low  and  aelfii^h. 

Hud  Sir  Walter  never  taken  a  direct  part  in  politics  u 
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ft  vriter,  the  iriaible  bias  of  his  mind  on  such  subjects  mutt 
h&ye  had  a  great  iniluence  ;  na^,  the  mere  fact  that  suck 
a  man  belonged  to  a  pardcnlar  side  would  hare  been  a 
very  important  weight  in  the  balance.  His  senrices,  direct 
and  indirect,  towards  repressing  the  revolutionary  propen- 
sities of  his  age,  were  vast — ^far  beyond  the  C9mprehensioii 
of  vulgar  politicians. 

On  the  whole,  I  have  no  doubt  that,  the  more  the  de- 
iuls  of  his  personal  history  are  revealed  and  studied,  the 
more  poweriiiUy  will  that  be  feand  to  inculcate  the  same 
great  lessons  with  his  works.  Wliere  else  shall  we  be 
taught  better  how  prosperity  may  be  extended  by  benefi- 
cence, and  adversity  confironted  by  exertion  ?  Where  can 
we  see  the  *^  follies  of  the  wise"  more  strikingly  rebuked, 
and  a  character  more  beautifully  purified  and  exalted  in 
the  passage  through  afiSiction  to  death  ?  I  have  lingered 
so  long  over  the  details,  that  I  have,  perhaps,  become,  even 
from  that  circumstance  alone,  less  qualified  than  more  rapid 
surveyors  may  be  to  seize  the  effect  in  the  mass.  But  who 
does  not  feel  that  there  is  something  very  invigorating  as 
well  as  elevating  in  the  contemplation  ?  His  character 
seems  to  belong  to  some  elder  and  stronger  period  than 
ours  ;  and,  indeed,  I  cannot  help  likening  it  to  the  archi- 
tectural fabrics  of  other  ages,  which  he  most  delighted  in, 
where  there  is  such  a  congregation  of  imagery  and  tracery, 
such  endless  indulgence  of  whim  and  fancy,  the  sublime 
blending  here  with  the  beautiful,  and  there  contrasted  with 
the  grotesque — ^half,  perhaps,  seen  in  the  clear  daylight, 
and  half  by  rays  tinged  with  the  blazoned  forms  of  the 
past-— that  one  may  be  apt  to  get  bewildered  among  the 
variety  of  particular  impresaons,  and  not  feel  either  the 
unity  of  the  grand  design,  or  the  height  and  solidness  of 
the  structure,  until  the  door  has  been  closed  upon  the 
labyrinth  of  aisles  and  shrines,  and  you  survey  it  -finom  a 
distance,  but  still  within  its  shadow. 

And  yet  as,  with  whatever  admiration  his  friends  could 
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not  but  regard  him  constantly  when  among  them,  tbe  pte- 
railing  feeling  waa  still  love  and  afiecidon,  so  is  it  now,  and 
so  must  eyer  it  be,  as  to  his  memory.  It  is  not  tbe  privi- 
lege of  every  reader  to  have  partaken  in  the  finendshqp  of 
A  QBRAT  AND  GOOD  MAN ;  but  those  who  hftfe  BOt»  nay 
be  assured  that  the  sentiment,  which  the  near  homeiy  oon- 
templation  of  such  a  being  inspires,  is  a  thing  entirdy  by 
itself. 

And  now  to  conclude. — In  the  year  183  J,  France  mod 
Germany,  as  well  as  Britain,  had  to  moom  over  their 
brightest  intellects.  Groethe  shortly  preceded  Soott,  sud 
Guvier  followed  him  :  and  with  these  mighty  lighta 
extinguished  many  others  of  no  common  oi 
the  rest,  Crabbe  and  Mackintosh. 

Of  the  persons  closely  connected  with  Sir  Walter  Scott* 
and  often  named  accordingly  in  these  pages,  few  reasin. 
James  Ballantyne  was  on  his  deathbed  when  he  heard  of 
his  great  friend  and  patron*s  death.  The  Etfirick  Shepherd 
died  in  1885;  George  Thomson,  the  hi^ipy  ^^Doaim 
Thompson,"  of  the  happy  days  of  Abbotaford^  in  1838 ; 
William  Laidlaw,  after  1832,  had  the  care  fint  of  the  Ses- 
forth,  and  then  of  the  Balnagowan  estates,  in  Boas-ahire,  ss 
factor :  but  being  struck  with  paralysis  in  August  1844, 
retired  to  the  farm-house  of  his  excellent  brother  James 
at  Contin,  and  died  there  in  May  1845«  Mr  Monitt, 
to  whom  the  larger  Memoirs  of  his  friend  were  inscribed, 
died  at  Bokeby  on  the  12th  of  July  1843 :  loved,  veae- 
rated,  never  to  be  forgotten.  William  Clerk  of  Eldin,  ad« 
mired  through  life  for  talents  and  learning,  of  whic^  he  hsi 
left  no  monument,  died  at  £dinbur^  in  Januaiy  1847. 

But  why  extend  this  catalogue?  Sixteen  years  ban 
passed — ^the  generation  to  whidi  Scott  belonged  have  baa 
gathered  to  their  Others.  Of  his  own  children  none  nov 
survive.  Miss  Anne  Scott  received  at  Christmas  lS3i  s 
grant  of  L.200  per  annum  from  the  piivy  purse  of  King 
William  lY.     But  her  name  did  not  long  burden  tbepeo* 
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BOD  list  Her  constitatioD  had  been  miserably  shattered 
in  the  oonrae  of  her  long  and  painful  attendance,  first  on 
her  mother^s  illness,  and  then  on  her  &ther*S ;  and  per- 
haps reverse  of  fortune,  and  disappointments  of  Tarious 
sorts  connected  with  that,  had  also  heavy  effect.  From  the 
dajr  of  Sk  Walter*s  death,  the  strong  stimulus  of  duty 
bemg  lost,  she  too  often  looked  and  spoke  like  one 

"  Taking  the  measore  of  an  unmade  grave.*' 
After  a  brief  interval  of  disordered  health,  she  contracted 
a  brain  fever,  which  carried  her  off  abruptly.  She  died  in 
my  house  in  the  Regent^s  Park  on  the  25th  June  1838, 
and  her  remains  are  placed  in  the  New-  Cemetery  in  the 
Harrow  Road. 

The  adjoining  grave  holds  those  of  her  nephew  John 
Hug^  Lockhart,  who  died  15th  Dec  1831  ;  and  also 
those  of  my  wife  Sophia,  who  expired  after  a  long  illness, 
which  she  bore  with  all  possible  meekness  and  fortitude,  on 
the  17th  of  May  1837.  Of  all  the  race  she  most  re- 
sembled her  father  in  countenance,  in  temper,  and  in 
manners. 

Charies  Soott,  whose  spotless  worth  had  tenderly  en- 
deared him  to  the  few  who  knew  him  intimately,  and.  whose 
industry  and  accuracy  were  warmly  acknowledged  by  his 
professional  superiors,  on  Lord  Berwick's  recall  from  the 
Nei^litan  Embassy  resumed  his  duties  as  a  derk  in  the 
Foreign  Office,  and  continued  in  that  ntuation  until  the 
summer  a£  1841.  Sir  John  M'Neill,  6.C.B.,  being 
then  entrusted  with  a  special  mission  to  the  Court  of 
Persia,  canned  Charles  with  him  as  attache  and  private 
secretary;  but  the  journey  on  horseback  through  Asia 
Elinor  was  trying  for  his  never  robust  frame ;  and  he  con- 
tracted an  inflammatory  disorder,  which  cut  him  off  at 
Teheran,  almost  inmiediately  on  his  srrival  there — October 
28,  1841.  He  had  reached  his  86th  year.  His  last 
honrs  had  vivery  help  that  kindness  and  skill  could  yield : 
for  the  Ambassador  had  for  him  the  afiection  of  an  elder 

3e 
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brother,  and  tlie  phyacnn,  Dr  George  Josefih  Befl  (now 
abo  gone),  had  been  hk  sdiooUellow,  and  throogh  Yifn 
hk  firiend.  Hk  fimeral  m  diai remote  pfaMse  was  90  attendtfi 
as  to  mark  the  workl-wide  repatatioo  of  hk  fhther.  Er 
Sir  John  M^Neiirs  care,  a  imaU  monoment  with  a  nutahl^ 
iofcription  was  erected  orer  hk  iintbnelj  grave. 

Walter,  who  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy,  proceeded  to 
>Ifldni8  in  1839,  as  Lieotenant-Cokmel  of  the  15th  Hd>- 
mn ;  and  subsequently  connnanded  that  re^ment.    He  w!i5 
belored  and  esteemed  in  it  by  officers  and  men  as  mnch.  1 
beliere,  as  any  gentleman  ever  was  in  any  corps  of  the 
Britkh  army ;  and  there  was  no  officer  of  hk  rank  wKl* 
stood  higher  in  the  opinion  of  the  heads  of  hk  profes- 
sion.    He  had  begun  life  with  many  advantages — a  ven 
handsome  person,  and  great  muscular  strength— a  swct-t 
and    even    temper,    and    talents   which   in   the   son    <u 
xuiy  &ther  but  hk  would  have  been  considered  briUknt. 
Uk  answera,  when  examined  as  a  witne®  before  a  ceJe- 
brated  Court-Martial  in  Ireland  in  1834,  were  indeeJ 
universally  admired : — ^whoever  had  known  hk  father,  rv- 
cognked  the  head  and  the  heart :  and  in  hk  lettss  inm\ 
India,  especially  hk  descriptions  of  scenery  and  sport,  thert- 
occur  many  passages  which,  for  picturesque  effect  and  e&§\ 
pla^iul  humour,  would  have  done  no  discredit  evrai  to  bt^ 
father*s    pen.     Though    neglectful   of  eztra-prafeasiom'J 
studies  in  hk  earlier  days,  he  had  in  after-life  read  ex- 
tensively, and  made  himself,  in  every  sense  of  the  term,  m: 
uccompliahed  man.     The  libnury  for  the  soldiers  of  U*> 
corps  was  founded  by  him:  the  care  of  it  was  a  prin- 
cipal occupation  of  hk  kter  years.     Hk,  only  legacy  out  i>.' 
his  fiimily  was  one  of  L.100  to  thk  library :    and   h- 
widow,  well  undei'standing  what  he  felt  towards  it,  direcU • . 
that  a  similar  sum  should  be  ailded  in  her  own  nam 
Sir  Walter  having  unwisely  exposed  himself  in  a  tiger-lin:  * 
in  August  1846,   was  on  hk  return  to  hk  qoartem  at 
Bangalore,  smitten  with  fever,  which  ended  in  liver  dise&>t\ 
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He  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  England,  and  died  near  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  board  the  ship  Wellesley,  February 
the  8th,  1847.  Lady  Scott  conveyed  his  remaina  to  thb 
country,  and  they  were  interred  in  the  paternal  aisle  at 
Dr)burgh  on  the  4th  of  May  following,  in  the  presence  of 
the  few  BurvirorB  of  his  father^s  friends  and  many  of  his 
own.  Three  officers  ,who  had  served  under  him,  and  trere 
aoddentally  in  Britain,  arrived  from  great  distances  to 
pay  him  the  last  homage  of  their  respect.  He  had  never 
had  any  child ;  and  with  him  the  baronetcy  expired. 

The  children  of  illustrious  men  begin  the  world  with 
great  advantaged,  if  they  know  how  to  use  them  :  but  this 
is  hard  and  rare.  There  is  risk  that  in  the  flush  of  youth, 
iHvourable  to  all  illusions,  the  filial  pride  may  be  twisted 
to  personal  vanity.  When  experience  checks  this  mis- 
growth,  it  is  apt  to  do  so  with  a  severity  that  shall  reach 
the  best  sources  of  moral  and  intellectual  development. 
The  great  sons  of  great  fitthers  have  been  few.  It  is  usual 
to  see  their  progeny  smiled  at  through  life  for  stilted  pre- 
tension, or  despised,  at  best  pitied,  for  an  inactive  inglo- 
rious humility.  The  shadow  of  the  oak  is  broad,  but  noble 
plants  seldom  rise  within  that  circle.  It  was  fortunate  for 
the  sens  of  Soott  that  his  day  darkened  in  the  morning  of 
theirs.  The  sudden  calamity  anticipated  the  natural  efiect 
of  observation  and  the  collisions  of  society  and  business. 
All  weak  unmanly  folly  was  nipt  in  the  bud,  and  soon 
withered  to  the  root.  They  were  both  remarks)  >ly  modest 
men,  but  in  neither  had  the  better  stimulus  of  thu  blood 
been  arrested.  In  aspect  and  manners  they  were  unlike 
each  other :  the  elder  tall  and  athletic,  the  model  of  ii 
cavalier,  with  a  generous  frankness :  the  other  slender  and 
delicate  of  frame,  in  bearing,  of  a  womanly  gentleness  and 
reserve ;  but  in  heart  and  mind  none  more  akin.  The  afiec- 
tion  of  all  the  fiunily,  but  especially  perhaps  of  the  brothers, 
for  each  other,  kept  to  the  end  all  the  warmth  of  undivided 
childhood.     When  Charles  died,  and  Walter  knew  that 
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ae  «M  left  «looe  of  dl  Us  fiUlier*^  house,  be  evitlentlT  be- 
gma  to  droop  in  spirit.  It  appeared  to  me  from  his  letten 
that  he  tbenoefiirth  dreaded  rather  than  deabed  a  return 
to  Scotland  and  Abbolaford.  Hk  00I7  anzietT  was  th^ 
his  regiment  might  be  marched  towards  the  Panjanb. 

The  onlj  descendants  of  the  Poet  now  alive  are  my  ten 
Walter  Scott  Lodhart,  (a  lieutenant  in  the  annj,)  wha 
as  his  anck*s  heir  of  entail,  has  lately  reodTed  pemussvn 
to  assome  the  additional  somame  of  Scott ; — and  his  asier, 
Charlotte  Harriet  Jane,  married  in  Anguat  1847  to  James 
Robert  Hope»  Barrister,  second  son  of  the  late  General 
the  Honoorable  Sir  Alexander  Hope,  6.C.B. 

In  the  winter  sncceeding  the  Poet*s  death,  his  sons  and 

mrself,  as  his  execators,  endeaTOored  to  make  sndi  anrsnge- 

ments  as  were  within  our  power  for  completing  the  gn^^t 

object  of  his  own  wishes  and  fatal  exertiona.     We  fouu'l 

the  remaining  principal  snm  of  commercial  debt  to   be 

nearir  L.54,000.     L.22,000  had  been  insored  upon  fab 

life ;  there  were  some  monies  in  the  hands  of  the  Tmstet^s. 

and  Mr  Cadell  rery  handsomely  ofiisred  to  advance  to  iu 

the  balance,  about  L.3 0,000,  that  we  might  withoot  inrtber 

delay  settle  with  the  body  of  creditors.     This  was  efiect(.-d 

accordingly  on  the  2d  of  February  1833  ;  Mr  Cadell  ac* 

oepting  as  his  only  security,  the  right  to  the  profits  accruing 

from  Sir  Walter^s  copyright  property  and  literary  remaini, 

untQ  such  time  as  this  new  and  consoEdated  obligation 

should  be  discharged.     Berides  his  commercial  debt^  N.r 

Walter  left  also  one  of  L.  10,000,  contracted  by  bim^U 

as  an  individual,  when  struggling  to  support  Constable  in 

December  1825,  and  secured  by  mortgage  on  the  lanJ; 

of  Abbotsford.     And,  lastly,  the  library  and  museum,  prv- 

sented  to  him  in  free  gift  by  his  creditors  in  December 

1830,  were  bequeathed  to  his  eldest  son  witli  a  burden  ro 

the  extent  of  L.5000,  which  sum  he  designed  to  be  di%idiNl 

between  his  younger  children,  as  already  explained  in  nn 

extract  from  his  Diary.    His  will  provided  that  the  produce 
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of  hia  literary  property,  in  case  of  its  proving  suffident  to 
wipe  out  the  remaining  debt  of  the  firm,  should  then  be 
applied  to  the  extinction  of  these  mortgages ;  and  there- 
after, should  this  also  be  accomplished,  divided  equally 
among  his  surviving  family. 

Various  meetings  were  held  soon  after  his  death  with  a 
view  to  the  erection  of  Monuments  to  his  memory ;  and 
the  records  of  these  meetings,  and  their  results^  are  adorned 
by  many  of  the  noblest  and  most  distmguished  names  both 
of  England  and  of  Scotland.  In  London,  the  Lord  Buhop 
of  Exeter,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  Su*  John  Malcolm,  took 
a  prominent  part  as  speakers  :  and  the  result  was  a  sub- 
scription amounting  to  abput  L.  10,000  ;  but  a  part  of  this 
was  embezzled  by  a  young  person  rashly  appointed  to  the 
post  of  secretary,  who  carried  it  with  him  to  America, 
where  he  soon  afterwards  died.  The  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men who  subscribed  to  this  fund  adopted  a  suggestion — 
(which  originated,  I  believe,  with  Lord  Francis  Egcrton, 
now  Earl  of  EUesmere,  and  the  Honourable  John  Stuart 
Wortley,  now  Lord  Whamedifie) — that,  in  place  of  erect- 
ing a  cenotaph  in  Westminster  Abbey,  or  a  statue  or  pillar 
elsewhere,  the  most  suitable  and  respectful  tribute  that 
could  be  paid  to  Sir  Walter*s  memory  would  be  to  dis- 
ofaarge  all  the  encumbrances  upon  Abbotsford,  and  entail 
the  House,  with  its  library  and  other  articles  of  curiosity 
collected  by  him,  together  with  the  lands  which  he  had 
planted  and  embellished,  upon  the  heirs  of  his  name  for 
ever.  The  sum  produced  by  the  subscription,  however, 
proved  inadequate  to  the  realization  of  such  a  scheme ;  and 
afler  much  consultation,  it  was  at  length  settled  that  the 
money  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  (between  L.7000 
and  L.8000,)  should  be  employed  to  liquidate  the  debt 
upon  the  library  and  museum,  and  whatever  might  be  over, 
towards  the  mortgage  on  the  lands.  This  arrangement 
enabled  the  late  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  Walter  Scott  to 
fecurei  in  the  shape  originally  desired,  the  permanent  pre- 
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•enratiuB  at  least  of  Ibe  lioiise  and  ita  immolate  appor- 
tenancca,  aa  a  memorial  of  the  tastea  and  habita  of  tb^ 


Sodi  waa  the  aUte  of»matten  wlien  the  lieutenant- 
Cdooel  eoibai^ed  for  In<fia :  and  in  his  abaeace  no  further 
$Vtfm  coold  well  be  taken.     Upon  his  death,  it  was  feim«i 
that,  B(Otwit|istaDding  the  ray  extensYe  demand  for  his 
fiuher^a  writings,  there  stiQ  remained  a  oonaderable  debt  t'  > 
Mr  Cadeil,  and  also  the  greater  part  of  the  old  debt  aecon^i 
on  the  landa.     Mr  Cadell  then  ofeed  to  relieTe  the  pisr- 
diaas  of  the  jomig  inheritor  erf*  that  great  name  frooi 
mBch  anzielj  and  embanasBment  by  accepting,  in  fiill  pav- 
ment  of  the  som  doe  to  himself,  and  also  in  reoampeo?*: 
for  h»  taking  on  hioMelf  the  final  obliteration  of  the  hoi- 
table  bond,  a  transference  to  him  of  the  remaining  dairr- 
of  the  &B(iQ/  over  Sir  Walter'a  writings,  together  with  th<; 
resnU  of  aome  literary  exextions  of  the  onlj  anrviving  est- 
color.     This  arrtngement  was  completed  in  May  1^7  ; 
and  the  estate,  aa  weQ  as  the  boose  and  its  appendag««. 
became  at  laat  mfettered.   The  rental  is  small :  bat  I  hop^ 
and  tnvt  that  aa  long  as  any  ^  the  blood  remains,  reveroit 
care  will  attend  over  the  guardianship  of  a  poasessicm  aRco- 
ciated  with  ao  many  high  and  noble  recoUectioiis.     ihi 
diat  solject  the  gallant  Soldier  who  exeeoted  the  entail, 
expretd  also  in  hia  testament  feelings  of  the  deroiitt^t 
anxiety :  and  it  waa,  I  am  well  assmred,  in  order  that  d« 
extraneous  obstacle  might  thwart  the  fiilfilment  of  bis  pio 
vidkea,  that  Mr  Cadell  crowned  a  kmg  series  of  kind  m^> 
vices  to  the  canae  and  the  memory  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  \  y 
the  veiy  handsome  proposition  of  1847. 

Abbotifond,  after  hb  own  immortal  worka,  is  the  be?: 
monmnent  of  its  fowider.  Bnt  at  Edinburgh  abd,  sotn 
after  his  death,  a  meeting  was  held  with  a  view  to  IIm  erei « 
tion  of  some  mble  memorial  in  his  native  dty ;  tile  prt - 
mnyfftt  cpeakufB  were  the  late  MJsrqnem  of  Lothian,  the  \%\fi 
Sari  of  Dalhomie.  the  Eari  of  Boaebery,  Lord  Jefi^^ 


i«i 
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and  Professor  Wilioa :  and  the  Bubacription  then  begun  re- 
alized a  snm  of  L.8000,  which  by  subsequent  exertions  reach- 
ed no  less  than  L.  15,000.  The  result  may  now  be  seen  in 
a  truly  magnificent  monument,  conspicuous  to  ereory  visitor 
of  Scott's  *'^  own  romantic  town  " — a  lofty  Gothic  cross, 
endoaing  and  surmounting  a  marble  statue  of  the  Poet, 
which,  as  well  as  many  happy  relieyos  on  the  exterior,  does 
great  honour  to  the  chisel  of  Mr  Steele. 

In  Glasgow,  also,  there  was  a  meeting  in  18S2:  the 
subscriptions  there  reached  L.1200 :  and  in  the  chief  square 
of  that  dty,  already  graced  with  statues  of  two  illustrious 
natives,  James  Watt  and  Sir  John  Moore,  thare  is  now  a 
lofty  piOar  surmounted  with  a  statue  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

ilnally,  in  the  market-place  of  Selkirk  there  has  been 
set  up,  at  the  cost  of  local  friends  and  neighbours,  a  statue 
in  ft^estone,  by  Mr  Alexander  Bitchie  of  Musselburgh, 
with  this  inscription  : — 

**  EBBCTBD  IV  AUOUST  18S8, 
19  PEOUD  AXD  APPECTIONATE  EEMEMBRAVCB 

ov 

SIB    WALTEB    SCOTT,    BARONET, 

BHXEIPV  OV  THIS  COUXTT 
FBOK  1800  TO  1889. 

By  Yarrow*s  stretm  still  let  me  stray, 
Though  none  should  guide  my  feeble  way ; 
Still  feel  the  breeze  down  Ettriok  break, 
Although  it  diiU  my  withered  cheek.'* 

In  what  manner  to  cover  the  graye  itself  at  Dryburgh 
required  some  consideration,  in  consequence  of  the  state  of 
the  stirrounding  and  overhanging  ruins.  Sir  F.  Chantrey 
recommended  a  block  of  Aberdeen  granite,  so  solid  as  to  re- 
sbt  even  the  fall  of  the  ivied  roof  of  the  aisle,  and  kindly 
sketched  the  shape  ;  in  which  he  followed  the  stone  coffin  of 
the  monastic  agea — espedally  the  *^  marble  stone**  on  which 
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Deloraine  awaits  the  opening  of  the  wizaid^a  TaiiU  lo  the  Lay. 
This  drawing  had  just  been  giTen  to  Allan  Cuniiing^iam,  win 
our  great  sculptor  was  smitten  with  a  &tal  iqwplexj.  Am 
soon  as  presang  business  allowed,  ^^  honest  ADan**  took  op 
the  instructions  of  his  dying  fiiend ;  the  model  was  gxfinitt>4 
nnder  his  eje :  and  the  letter  in  which  he  reported  its 
completion  was,  I  am  informed,  the  rery  last  that  he  pen&id. 
He  also  had  within  a  few  hours  a  paralytic  aeixare,  from 
which  he  never  rose.  The  inscriptions  on  this  smple  bat 
graceful  tomb  are  merely  of  name  and  date. 


The  authentic  likenesses  of  Sir  Waker  Scott,  as  &r  «i 
I  have  been  enabled  to  trace  them,  are  as  ibllowB:-^ 

1.  A  Tery  good  miniature,  done  at  Bath,  when  be  wu 
in  the  fifth  or  sixth  year  of  his  age,  was  given  by  him  to 
his  daughter  Sophia,  and  is  now  in  my  powwawioD— ths 
artist's  name  unknown.  The  child  appears  with  long  flow- 
ing hair,  the  colour  a  li^t  chesnut ;  a  deep  open  collar, 
and  scarlet  dress.  It  is  nearly  a  profile ;  the  outline  woa- 
derfiilly  like  what  it  .was  to  the  last ;  the  expressioa  of  ths 
eyes  and  mouth  very  striking — grave  and  pensve. 

2.  A  miniature  sent  by  Scott  to  Miss  Caipenter,  shortly 
before  their  marriage  in  1797  — at  Abbotsford.  It  is  nut 
a  good  work  of  art,  and  I  know  not  who  executed  it.  The 
hair  is  slightly  powdered. 

3.  The  first  oil  painting,  done  for  Lady  Scott  in  1805, 
by  Saxon,  was,  in  consequence  of  repeated  applications  for 
the  purpose  of  being  engraved,  transferred  by  her  to  Means 
Longman  &  Co.,  and  is  now  in  their  house  in  Paternoster 
Row.  This  is  a  very  fine  picture,  representing,  I  have  no 
doubt,  most  fiiithfiilly,  the  author  of  the  Lay  of  the  Lut 
Minstrel.  Length,  three-quarters — dress  black — hut 
nut-brown — the  fiivourite  bull-terrier  Camp  leamng  his 
head  on  the  knee  of  his  master. 

4.  The  first  picture  by  Raebum  was  done  in  1808  6r 
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Constable,  iind  passed,  at  the  sale  of  his  efiects,  into  the 
hands  of  the  Duke  of  Baccleuch.  Scott  is  represented  at 
full  length,  sitting  bjr  a  ruined  wall,  with  Camp  at  his  foet 
— ^Hermitage  Castle  and  the  mountains  of  Liddesdale  in 
the  back  ground.  This  noble  portrait  has  been  repeatedly 
engraved.  Dress  black — Hessian  boots. — 5.  The  second 
fnU-length  by  Raebnm  (done  a  year  later)  is  nearly  a  re- 
petition ;  but  the  painter  had  some  new  sittings.  Two 
greyhounds  (Douglas  and  Percy)  appear  in  addition  to 
Camp,  and  the  background  gives  the  valley  of  the  Yarrow, 
marking  the  period  of  Ashestiel  and  Marmion.  This  piece 
is  at  Abbotsford. 

6.  A  head  in  oil  by  Thomas  Phillips,  R.  A.,  done  in 
1 8 1 8  for  Mr  Murray,  and  now  in  Albemarle  Street.  The 
costume  was,  I  think,  unfortunately  selected — a  tartan 
plaid  and  open  collar.  This  gives  a  theatrical  air  to  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  a  very  graceful  representation 
of  Scott  in  the  47th  year  of  his  age.  Mr  Phillips  (for 
whom  Scott  had  a  warm  regard,  and  who  often  visited  him 
at  Abbotsford)  has  caught  a  true  expression  not  hit  upon 
by  any  of  his  brethren — a  smile  of  gentle  enthusiasm.  The 
head  has  a  vivid  resemblance  to  Sir  Walter*s  eldest  daugh- 
ter, and  also  to  his  grandson  JoKn  Hugh  Lockhart,  A 
duplicate  was  added  by  the  late  Earl  Whitworth  to  the 
collection  at  Knowle. 

7.  A  head  sketched  in  oil  by  Geddes — being  one  of  his 
studies  fi>r  a  picture  of  the  finding  of  the  Scottish  Regalia 
in  1818^is  in  the  possession  of  Sir  James  Steuart  of  Al- 
lanbank.  Baronet.     It  is  nearly  a  profile — boldly  drawn. 

8.  The  unrivalled  portrait  (three  quarters)  by  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  painted  fbr  King  George  IV.  in  1820, 
and  now  in  the  Corridor  at  Windsor  Castle.  The  engraving 
by  Robinson  is  masterly. 

9.  A  head  by  Sir  Henry  Raebnm — the  last  work  of  his 
hand — ^was  done  in  1822  for  Lord  Montagu,  and  is  at 
Ditlon  Park:  a  massive  strong  likeness,  heavy  at  first 


*-i  en  ^ 


mtr^u  tsss  "Wiu-k  rrr«»  icxo  h^xmr  v^^n  better  acqii^.x:- 
^^ — ste  fy*  ^«7  Atey  SDd  &z«^     This  picture  hss  bt-.  r 

«»tJ.  *^|^  ■■     ;"  JB  Hi  11    <illti> 

1  «  A  sna^  aree^Tscterf.  in  oiL  dno^  at  Chk£nr/>i*i. 
a  A.i;riiS  '^^4.  »▼  G^Mit  Sc«wt  NewtoiLi  R.  A.,  ilI 
pnaracf^  37  liia  «»  Mi^  Lockhut.  This  pJeaan^  |iiri:~nr 
r^'9  »  WiftCa-  ga  aa»  asviftl  cooitry  iiic»  a  green  ja<k'.: 
mil  iiM3L  aacs.3iL  ta.  vizji  a  katbeni  belt  for  cairying  xim^ 
a<r*9Brsr  »  jiX-f  FT^aa  ;^  f^odienw  I*  » the  best  domt^ftk 
piimc  ««<r  ^tte.  A  d^pucaie,  in  Mr  Mnrrav^s  pa^o- 
fli.-iL.  w  •akr^o^  &r  Fi&ddi  i  **■  IliBstjatiaDs  of  Brrxtii.  ^ 
::.  A  Xi^-jflijta.  pnhiic-i  br  C.  R.  Ledlie,  R.  A^  is 
I>l4w  i.r  Mr  TJ::£ac?r  of  Boston,  Xew  KngUind,  is  now  i^; 
*f  p  riwsfiuii.  I  neTcr  saw  tbii  pktrsre  ix 
b*^  tbe  besinnin^  promised  w«JL  and  I 
d  z  i§  «>jrtaT  of  tbe  artist's  kigb  repntatkn.  1' 
a^i?d — IB  this  ooontnr  I  mean"  but  a  re~ 
aas^i  f^^   jf  at  f^miabed  an  indi^rent  print  for  one  :'. 

It,  A  SELw  bead  wv  painted  m  1826  by  Mr  Knii^ht. 

j-c:=^  ari^  puxrai^sed  bv  Terrr,     Ibis  jnvoiOe  pr.^ 

and  feeble  in  expression,  was  engravtr^. 
l:r  Mr  Loire's  great  work ! 

1$.  A  kAk-Iesrth  br  Mr  Colvin  Smith  of  Ecfinbnrgk 
f&ne  xa  JuisarT  1S2S,  for  the  artistes  nnde.  Lord  Gillk^. 
1  ner^r  aduinad  thk  pictnre ;  bat  it  pleased  many,  perb.tp> 
Kecut  j^i^resw  Mr  Smith  execnted  no  less  than  fifle^n 
cc^aes  &jr  friends  of  Sir  Walter; — among  otbexv  tbe 
Bi^bop  of  TJamlaflT  (Copleston),  the  Chief-CommisEicmer 
Aliaa^  and  Jcihn  Hope,  now  Lord  Justaoe^Clerfc  of  Scotbr  iL 

14.  A  half-length  done  by  ^Ir  Graham  Gilbert  in  1S::1* 
for  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh, 

15.  An  excellent  half-length  portrait,  by  John  Watsox: 
Gordon,  R.A.,  done  in  March  1830,  for  Mr  CoLltll 
ScoU  is  represented  siuing,  with  both  hands  resting  co 
his  staff — the  sta*; -hound  Bran  on  his  left. 
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16.  A  cabinet  picture  done  at  Abfooteford  in  1881 
hy  Francis  Grant,  R.A., — who  had  the  advantage  of  a 
fiuniliar  knowledge  of  the  subject,  being  an  attached  friend 
of  the  fiunily.  This  interestmg  piece,  which  has  armour  and 
stag-hounds,  was  done  for  Lady  Ruthven. 

17.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  cannot  express  much  ap- 
probation of  the  representation  of  Sir  Walter  introduced 
by  Sir  David  Wilkie  in  his  ^^  Abbotsford  Family  ;**  nor  in- 
deed are  any  of  the  likenesses  in  this  graceful  composition 
(1817)  at  all  satisfactory  to  me,  except  only  that  of  Sir 
Adam  Ferguason,  which  is  perfect.  This  is  in  Sir  A/s  pos- 
session.— 18,  19,  20.  Nor  can  I  speak  more  £ivourably 
either  of  the  head  of  Scott  in  Wilkie^s  **  Arrival  of  George 
IV.  at  Holyrood**  (1822),  or  of  that  in  Sir  William  Allan's 
pctureofthe  '^Ettrick  Shepherd's  Househeatmg  '*  (1819.) 
Allan  has  succeeded  better  in  his  picture  of  **  The  Author 
of  Waverley  in  his  Study ;"  this  was  done  shortly  before 
Sir  Walter's  d^ath. 

21.  Mr  Edwin  Landseer,  R.A.,  has  painted  a  full-* 
length  portrait,  with  the  scenery  of  the  Rhymer's  Glen ; 
and  his  fiimiliarity  with  Scott  renders  this  almost  as  valu- 
able as  if  he  had  sat  for  it.  This  beautifiil  picture  is  in 
the  gallery  of  Mr  Wells  at  Redleaf,  Kent. 

I  have  given  better  evidence  than  my  own  as  to  the 
inimitable  Bust  done  by  Sir  Francis  Chantrey  in  1820, 
and  now  in*  the  library  at  Abbotsford*  Previous  to  Sir 
Walter's  death,  the  niche  which  this  now  occupies  held  a 
cast  of  the  monumental  effigy  of  Shakspeare,  presented  to 
Inm  by  George  Bullock,  with  an  elegant  stand,  having  the 
letters  W.  S.  in  large  relievo  on  its  front.  Anxiety  to  place 
the  precious  marble  in  the  safest  station  induced  the  poet's 
son  to  make  the  existing  arrangement  on  the  day  after  his  fa- 
ther's funeraL  The  propriety  of  the  position  is  obvious ; 
but  in  case  of  misrepresentation  hereafter,  it  is  proper  to 
mention  that  it  was  not  chosen  by  Sir  Walter  for  an  image 
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oC  UmaelC  Ab  abesdf  staled,  Chsiitfi^  seolptefed,  a 
1828,  for  Sir  Bobsrt  Fed,  a  boat  iMWMiiwHg  the  dwEMter 
of  a  seeood  or^^nal.  Sir  Walter  s  ^ood  nature  uidaoei 
him  to  St,  at  ▼ariooB  periods  of  Ids  lifia,  to  oilier  scnlptow 
of  inferior  iitanding  and  repntaliaii.  I  am  not  aware,  haw- 
erer,  that  wnj  of  their  peiftnnaneei  Imt  two  ever  reached 
the  dignity  of  marble.  One  oftheset&verytolerabfeweck, 
was  done  hj  Mr  Joseph  about  1822,  and  is  in  the  galleiy 
of  Mr  Bom  Calleader,  at  Frestonhally  near  Edinba^ 
The  other  was  moddled  by  Mr  Lawrence  Maedonald,  in  die 
onhappy  winter  of  1830.  .  The  period  of  tiie  artist's  obier- 
tation  Would  alone  hare  been  soffident  to  render  his  dlbft» 
fimitlesB. 

The  only  statoe  executed  daring  Sir  Walter^s  lifetime,  ii 
that  by  John  Greenahields  in  freestone.  On  fint  seem; 
this,  an  eariy  companion  of  the  Poet,  Mr  Thomas  Thommn, 
D.C.S.,  ezdaimed,  "  A  petrifiution  of  Scott  !**  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  most  meritorions  work;  and  I  am  well  pleased  that  it 
has  its  station  in  Mt  Caddl's  premises  in  St  Andrew  Sqoiie, 
Edinburgh.*  The  proprietor  has  adopted  the  inscription 
ibr  Baoon^s  effigy  at  St  Alban^s,  and  carved  on  the  pede- 
stal ^'Sic  Skdkbat.** — Mr  Stede*s  noble  marble  stame 
for  the  Edinburgh  Monument  was  erected  in  1847. 


*  The  statae  has  been  presented  to  the  Fsodty  of  Adroestai, 
Edinburgh,  in  compliance  with  a  widi  ejustw ed  by  Mr  CadsH 
shortly  before  his  death  (which  took  plaoe  in  1649),  and  is  mm 
placed  in  their  Library.  There  is  also  one  from  the  snae  nodel 
in  the  premises  of  the  Publishers  of  Sir  Waller  Soott^  Worfci, 
North  Bridge,  Edioburgfa. 
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A. 

'*  Abbot,  Tbb,**  8  voir,  pablica- 

tton  of,  in  1820,  478. 
Abbotofbrd  detciiptioti  and  par* 
chaM  of^  369.  N«w  purchuv 
of  land  added  to,  298.  844, 
884 ;  porchaM  of  Toftfldd,  and 
extent  of  territory  In  1817,  870. 
Hotpitalitiet  and  tporta  at, 
461.  The  hunt,  478.  Plans  for 
rompletion  of,  498.  **  Cvntury 
of  Inrentions  **  at,  885.  Com' 
pletlon  of,  854>9.  Public  acceai 
to,  ib.  Adtanoe  of  L.l 0,000  to 
Coniitable  on  the  landa  of,  607. 
The  Library,  €65.  Feeilnga  of 
domestics  at,  672.  Gift  of  th« 
Library,  Aimiturs,  &e.  to  8oott 
by  creditors,  718. 

Abbotslbrd  Club,  532. 

Hunt,  478,  605. 

Abercom,  Marchioness  of,    196, 
249,  250. 

Marquis  of,  196,  198,  249, 

250. 

Scott's  Tblt  to.  295. 

Abercrombie,  Dr,  717, 724,  728. 

Abercromby,  Lord,  46,  78. 

Abtrdtm  Advoeatett  626. 

Abud  &  Co.,  London  Jews,  their 
harsh  treatment  of  Scott,  674. 

Adam,  Dr  Alex^   Rector  of  the 
Hif  h  School  of  Bdinburgh,  28. 


Adam,  Admiral,  C60.  r62. 

Sir  Fredvrick,  682,  762. 

Qeneml,  682. 

^— -  Lord   Chief  •  Commissioner, 

at    a   Carlton    Hmue    Dinner, 

828.  Hit  formation  of  the  Blair- 

Adam  Club,  479,  480. 

588,  650,  706.  719. 

Adolphua,  J.  L.  Esq.,  risits  Ab- 

botsford    540;  his  remiiiisccn- 

oes  of,  541.    Visits  Abbotsford 

in  1827,    664.    Extracts  from 

his  memoranda,  0.  745. 
Advocates,  ungesof  the  Faculty 

ot,  788. 
Alexander,   Emperor   of  Rusria, 

Scott  presented  to.  885. 

Mrs,  of  Ballochmyle,  689. 

Alhin  Sir  WiUiam,  R.A ,  896,  466, 

748,778.  HU  portraits  of  Scott, 

811. 

Thomas,  Esq.,  718. 

AltriTe  Farm,  221. 

AWanley,  Lady,  276.  Letter  to,  688. 

American  tourists  at  Abbotsford, 

428. 

M.8.  tngedj,  419. 

axe,  554. 

Ancestry  of  Soott,  2,  78S. 
**AviiB  or  GiiBBSTBiM."  8  vols.. 

694.      Publicntion  of,  in  May 

1829,  697. 
Annual  Festivals,  646. 
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PwWkmftnii   <<     »if.    ^mw. 
US. 

AsOqaity.  Seott's  torv  of,  7M. 
•  Ap«>kicj  fiir  TaJcB  oC  Terror,'" 

AppettUftM.  tb«,  7«. 
AnftMu  Uoo.  Oubmne.  7(9. 
ArirtocrAcj,   Sc'Clkh,  Scott*i  rt>- 

OMacir  idralixAtioa  of,  7  8«f. 
Ariiwrtrlit.  Mr*,  her  mmical  oum- 

poBboo^  tr>< 
Asiir«t««l.  bouM  of,  147  $  daicrip- 

Inn  at  l&tf. 
1*>.  ill,  JTt;  departure  of 

Scjtl  fruui.  :f7i. 
A«hi^.  Htfo.  UiLiAm.  75^. 
4tfcin»T«..  Mr,  architect.  49 S. 
**  AccaiBXk&Asa.    or    The    ATa- 

•aima    Tkaclot,**   pvL^JkraUoa 

«4,  7«J. 
Aa^^  Mr.  Xsplm.  7M. 


Baiixib.  HIM  Jc 
tnaductiaa  ttt.  IM. 

Letbn   tow   «•.   Ill,  JJl. 

?M.  i71.  <;«,4»f.€S7. 

her  -  ramilj  L«««ad.'*  2*1. 
Dr  SUilirw,  1«^. 
I  VCC7   &rv. 

ailurrvcw  Juw*.  his  flrat 
qaaattiDC*  with  Sci  tt  at 
•o.  Hi.  Printier  (if  the  **  Ap»- 
In^  for  Tal**  of  Terror."  11^; 
aD<i  i*f  thtt  Bonier  Siin^trelfy, 
IT*,  BcBKnea  to  E^tahargh. 
1 14.  PartBenhtp  with  Scutr. 
Ui.  Sk«aeh  •&  :31:  L.ur- 
aith  S«t.<(t  Sil  :  azal  r«- 
eacr*  of  k»i&.  3441  LiDr« 
toK  oo  -  Ei.h  Bo;.*  l<4.  Ht« 
D&  aers  ia  Sc  J«ha  SIreal  oa 

44H.  BtffluaacKaceofthr  ci>cn. 
pwriCva  «^  th»  *  Bndt.  <«f  Lam- 
■Mra:K<«r.*4i^  lB;«rfi«w  aith 
the  Ear.  «if  Backw,  44*.     Hi* 

CriiKtfEi .  f  S*  R^aaa^  We'.f 
,SJU,  ard  •  T*o  lWlr«<h«i" 
-  {>♦.>.  AUra  •<  fci»  itabiitT. 
A*,V  Skr.ch  of  kJa  bttiai«a 
h-sNt*,  A9«.  dOa^TOiAe  of  af- 
iai/%.    bl7.      Slatr    of 


ei9. 

wife,  <9&. 
ftxMD    him  ia 


Death  ^  l» 

part,  69€.  Co- 
wiih  Scott. 
714,  ^ajMai,  717.  735.  Htf 
Ust  meeting  with  Scott,  i«>.; 
death,  MO. 
Bailan^jne,  LatSara  to»  3S8,  3»X 
S19,  71C. 

1»«.    5S1,    JW,    fW,    ft*4, 

39 1,   SI 9.   S21,   SS9.   SM,  4r«>, 

BaUaatjne,  John,  sketch  ci,  i^i, 
his  p.<rtnerthip  » ith  Seott.  r4 1 : 
pabUsbes  **  Tb«  L.«dj  of  tint 
Laha.**  S55 ;  and  other  Wor^i. 
S6 1.  ImbatrasaniMtt  of  a&in 
in  1818.  >9C,fiiiniBi.  29».  H» 
positioa  with  Scott  and  Cos- 
stable  ia  UlS,  S*3.  Aaccdob* 
or.atAbbotsford,Se8.  Hk£c^«« 
ia  tho  Wsvarlcj  Novels.  3^*^. 
Xrgntiation  with  Coastable  f>Jr 
the  •ec<»d  **  Tal««  of  nj  LaaH- 
lord.**  379.  Palav  Us  bao4- 
>Mtstabla,  So9.  Bt« 
estabiishnMBt,  aj^d 
at  **HaraKioY  Ha..^- 
403.  Aaardote  of  hin  a: 
Pteris.  407.  AmaawMw  to 
ScoU,  430.  A  nifldaj  at  Ab- 
botslbrd,  430.  His  iilaeM,  ««>:». 
Walton  Hall.  «&.  Bw  Novelwss* 
Librarir,  46S.  U»  last  wiQ, and 
death  ia  Jane  l«il.  4^8. 
dota  of  him*  469.  Bet 
dons  of,  §99,  poams,  «03. 

Letters  to.  291,    294,  »7. 

S4S.  SIS,  332,  42S»  432,499, 

504«a. 

**  RAt.LAaTT«X*S  KOTKUST^    l*h- 

aaABT,**   218;  SeotTa    Cootn- 

butiitns  to,  483,  4«8,  499. 
Baak  of  Srotlaad,  the,  ia  Saott^ 

afbirs.  622, 
Rswhinir  System  of  ^T'^^and  as^l 

England,  623. 
Baokrapt.  actual  aad  lnwA  <27. 
Baaaatf  ne  Clob,  ScoU  iu  fvmawer 

an>l  presldeol.  5 SI,  631. 
*  '^ 0 A  MSATTas  G«»a6B«  laira  at  ,** 

678. 
Barbiold.  Mrs,  86. 
Larham    frifate,      734;    am»<js 

ScwU  to  Ita^.  733. 
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Sarooctcy    conferrHl    on    Soott* 

460. 
Barrow,  Sir  John,  764. 
fi«th,  Scott's  rcminitcenoM  of.  In 

infancy,  19. 
Bathurtt,      Colonel       Seymoor, 

756-7. 

Rifflit    Honourable      Earl, 

642. 

**  Bear  of  Bradwardine,**  80,  91. 
Beattie  of  Meikledalo,  anecdote 

of,  88. 
Beaumont    and    Flctchtr,    246, 

800. 
Beauty,  female,  692. 
Beggan  and  carteri,  787-8. 
Behn'i.  Mn,  NoTels,  ftOl. 
Belches,   liiss   Stnart,  of  Inver- 

may,   Scott's    flrit   love,   64  *, 

marries  Sir  William  Forbes,  89. 
Bell,  John,  Esq..  surgeon,  87, 
Bemerdde,  748,  781. 
Ben  Johnson,  Uues  of,  808-8. 
Berwick,  Lord,  at   Naplee,  768, 

801. 
**  Bbtbotbid  Trs.  **  see  '*  Tories 

•ftkt  Crutadtrs,** 
Bible,  the  family,  at  Abbotstfbrd, 

extracts  from,  101,  448. 

presentHl   to   Scott   by  his 

mother,  446. 

Biggar,  town  of,  787. 

**  Black  Art,**  story  of  the,  227. 

**  Blace  DwAmr,  Tbb,**  suggested 

alteration  of,  366;  publication 

of,  867,  pa*rim;  opinions  of, 

869. 
Bladdtouse,  farm  of,  128. 

Scott's  Tisit  to,  177. 

Blacfclocli.  Rev.  Dr,  82. 
Bl.tckwood,  William,  publisher  of 

"Tales  of   my  L  ndlord,**  1st 

series,  S56.      His   oriUcLsm   of 

the    Black   Dwarf,    366,    859; 

880,  624. 
BUckwood*s  Magasine,  867,  880, 

411,  a.  412,  n.  624. 
Blair-Adam     Club,     480.      See 

Adam. 
Blair,  Rer.  Dr  Hugh,  27,  n. 
Blake,  Right  Hon.  Anthony,  670. 
Blaruey,   the    groves  of,    rifcited, 

680. 
Btuohcr,  Vield-Harshal.   meiting 

of  Scott  with,  886. 


Boi»di09>ecliool,  280. 

Boldside,  festival  et,  471. 

Bolton,  John,  Esq.,  Tinited  at 
Storrs  by  Soott,  Canning, 
Wordsworth,  &o.,  581. 

Mr,  of  Blrmingfaam,  anec- 
dote of,  492. 

**  Bonnie  Dundee,**  rong  of,  612. 

**BoaDBa  AttYiQuiTiKS  ov  Scot- 
land,** 870;  publication  of,  in 
1818.  2  voU.  4to,  429. 

Sh:tr|i»hooters     raised     by 

Scott,  444. 

Borthwiek  Water,  178. 

Hothwell  Castle,  118. 

BoewelU  Sir  Alex,  if  Audiinlcek, 
896,611. 

Bonrmont,  Marshall,  711. 

Boyle,  Ric^t  Hon.  Duvld,  50. 

Bower,  John,  Melroee,  878 

Bracciano,  Castle  of,  764. 

Braxfleld,  Lord,  458. 

Bretikfastkng,  Sooit*s  mods  of; 
896. 

Brewster,  Sir  David,  484. 

Mrs  Dr,  722. 

'*  RaiDB  or  LAMiriBMOOB,  Thk,** 

430,  446;  composed  under  w- 
vere  illness,  481,  489;  publica- 
tion of.  In  1818,  488,  442. 
'*BE11>AL    or    TaiBBMAlN,  Thk.** 

Erskine's      alleged     paternity 

of,    280,    288;    publlcatton  of, 

287. 
Brougham,    Henry-    now    Lord, 

210. 
*•  BroughtOQ*!  Saucer,**  anecdote 

of,  62,  n. 
Bruce,  John,  Professor  of  Bthlcs, 

88. 

John,  see  **John  of  Shift.** 

'—  Robert,  Ef^q.  Sheriff  of  Ar- 

gyle,  888.  837. 
Br;.hU  Count,  90. 
Bnccle'.Aeh,  H^nry,  third  Duke  nf, 

106,117,231. 

Cliarlus.    fburth   Duke  of. 

bis  loan  of  L.4000  to  Soott, 
31)7;  letter  from,  on  the  death 
Of  the  Duchess,  811  ;  death  of, 
43S. 

284,   295,   297     298,   844. 

363,  3S1. 

Harriet,    Dudreas  ot,  hmr 

death,  811. 
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B«i«l«acb«  Wftlter«  SfUi  Dok*  ot 

il8.  MLTM. 
AttchMi.  Dftvld,   Sari  of,  abturd 
enndnet  oC  doriof  Soott*i  ilhicM, 
440;    mute&oU   of.    with    th« 
DvcbMi  of  Gocdon,  44  !• 

Dr  James,  S6. 

Boeiiuue,  H.  Macdoaald,  Eiq  of 
DramnaUdln.  TUited  by  hcott, 
946;  geoeroaa  eondnct  of,  ia 
Scott'a  aflUn,  «7«. 

19S,  MS,  64S. 

Mitt  ICacdonald.  S«S. 

If r,  of  Oambotfaora*  7S. 

Bollock.  Mr  G«orga,  811. 

"  BDo»Ar4aTB,  Lira  or,'*  9  ▼»!•. 
prqlfcted.  ft66,  ft67  ;  progrea 
of  589;  letter  on  the  oompo- 
■Itina  oC  Mft;  pobUcatioa  of, 
la  June  1897.  Goothe*!  r«- 
marki  oo,  8M. 

**  BoraiBf  the  WaUr,**  for  lalinoii, 
178,  479. 

**  B  urff"r*t  Lenore,**  translation  of; 
bj  Taylor,  88,  and  hiy  Scott,  87. 

Burns,  Robert,  Soott*i  renlnla- 
oences  of,  41.  Lines  of,  paro- 
died. 780. 

988,  859. 

Csptaln   James    Glencaim, 

risita  Abbotsft>rd.  747. 

Bosiness  habits  of  Scott,  remarks 
oo  the,  788. 

Byron,  Lord,  his  *'  English  Bards 
and  Sootch  Reriewers,**  948. 
**  Childe  Harold. '  979,  987,  889. 
Correspondence  with  Soott  on 
**  Uarmion,**  978-8;  inriution  to 
Abbotaford,  978 ;  the  •*  Giaour/' 
899.  Meeting  with  Scott,  898 ; 
and  exchange  of  presents,  889. 
His  last  meeting  with  Scott,  888. 
Remarks  on  bis  coontenanoe, 
884 .  Hb  »  Cain,"  dedicated  to 
Scott,  807,  811.  His  Rarenna 
I>Ury,898.  His  Poetry,  899, 760. 

840,  5B4.  886,  896. 

La4y,  884. 


C. 
Cadkli.,  Robe&t.  partner  of  Con- 
stable  &    Co.   189,  n.     Recol- 
Jectiotis  of  the  suceess  of  **  The 
Lady  of  the  Lake.**  988.    Hie 


of  the   copyi%>a  ef 

•*  Halkkm  Hill,»  808. 

estimate  of  him,  6 1 0, 888. 

mimloates  caftaatropfaeof  the  aP 

lUnof  Scott,  Constable*  CO. 

and  the  Ballantynca,  817.     Be- 

oomot  in  1896  sole  pohliriur  of 

Sootfk  Worka,  688 ; 

n«r  with  Scott  in  the 

of  the  Watner^y  cnpyHgbts.  688. 

Unplea«nt     dtscnHBOoa    with 

Scott,  714,  p<u$im,  791.     Hb 

poUtksm7i6.    Scott's  roUcnes 

with,  in  Athol  Cresosnt,  798-4. 

Visit  to  Ahbotslbfd  in  1881.  7«€. 

Arrival  in    London  on  Seoit^ 

Isst  Uineai,  768.     Acnomiwaies 

him  to  Edlnbon^  *Bd  Abbvta- 

Ibrd,  771.     Adrancea  of  mrmfj 

in  payment  of  Scott*8  debts.  884. 

806. 
Caoill.  Roasar,  Letter*  to.  884, 

709,  788. 
'  Bxtraets  from  his  Mensor- 

anda  regarding  Scott  a  iodostry. 

and  John  Ballantyne,  80&,  n. 
481,  611.  617.  677,  709.789, 

810,  819. 

Mrs  R.  798. 

Miss,  Scott's  praent  to  761. 

**CAniow  Castx.*,  «*  ballad    of, 

198. 
CAmhridge,  461. 
Campbell,  Lady  Chariotte,    10€, 

196. 

Mr  Alexander,  48. 

Sir  Colin.  784. 

Sir  Islay,  900. 

-> —  Thomas,    Bsq.    hla    *'  G«r> 

trude,'*  878.      His  timidily  in 

poetry.  876. 

196,988,988,871. 

Canning,  Right  Hon.  Georgo,  moots 

Soott,  Wordsworth,  Sec  at  Storrs, 

881.    His  death,  668 ;  aad  eba- 

racter.  ib. 

196.  184,  948. 

Carlbs,  fioasts  of  the,  647. 

**  CAmLBToa's,  CArrAia  GnoBoa 

MsMoiBS,''  917. 
Carlisle,  Rer.  Dr,  InT^rcsft^.  884. 
Castle,  *■  Maclvor's  Mrr  dun- 
geon," 699.    Anecdote,  698. 

Inn  at,  889.     Reriaitnd  in 

1898,  699. 
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OwltoB  House,  dinnen  at,  898, 
Ml. 

CaraUncPrlneeMof  Wale^,  Soott*8 
IntrodnotioD  to,  18ft.  196. 

Queen,  trial  of.  648. 

Gwpenter,  Mlas,  Soott  introduced 
to,  at  GUsUind,  97;  and  mnr- 
rled  to,  101.  Note  regarding 
her  origin,  102. 

808. 

Cartert  and  beggara,  787-8. 

**  Cabt,  Sia  RoBBax,  MsMoiaa 
orr  917. 

•*  Caaket,  The,"  a  propoaal  to  Soott 
for,  689. 

•*  Cahtzm  Dawoiboob,**  78S,  78ft, 
789, 748 ;  pubUcatioD  of  ia  1881, 
749. 

Caiitle  Street,  No.  89.  Sdinburgh, 
Scott'B  removal  to,  108.  De- 
acription  of  hia  **  X>en  '*  in,  88ft. 
Sunday  dinnart  at,  894.  Hli 
feettngi  on  final  departure  flrom, 
69ft,  697. 

Cathcart,  Earl  of,  Seott  at  a  din- 
ner given  by,  83ft. 

CatholicBmancipatioB,  90 1 .  Soott*s 
view  of,  ft79-80 ;  writes  in  &?our 
of,  696. 

Catholics  and  Protestants  in  Ire- 
land. ft78. 

Catrail,  leap  of  the,  60ft. 

CauldshieU  Loch,  the,  398,  871. 
478,  74ft. 

Cay,  Robert  Hodgson,  Saq.  86, 

C}altieClub,S18. 

Society  of  Edinburgh,  484. 

Ceotories,  middle  of,  7ft8. 

Ccrrantea.  869, 748. 

Chain-bridge*,  contrast  of  French 
and  Scotch  ones,  726. 

*  Cfaaldre  Maauvcript,"  412. 

Clialmcrs,  G<*<irge,  £iq.  London, 
99,  n.  86,92. 

Champaign, exchange  of, for  Scott's 
works,  ftSO. 

Chwitrey,  Sir  Francb,  his  bust  of 
Scott  458.  491,  493.  811.12. 
Designs  the  monument  to  bcoit 
at  Dry  burgh.  807,  808. 

Charles  X.  of  Fraooe,  at  Holy- 
rood.  710. 

XI 1,  of  Sweden,  portrait  of, 

449. 


Charpentier.  J,  C.  and  Madame, 
of  Lyons,  parsnti  of  Lady  Soott, 
98,  188. 

— —  Charles,  brother  of  Lady 
Scott,  98,  99,  186.  Death  of, 
427. 

Cheney,  Edward,  Esq.  his  memo- 
randa of  Scott  at  R<Mne,  768. 

"  Cherokee  Lovers,"  American 
MS.  Tragedy,  419. 

Chieftwood  CotUge,  4ft2.  The 
residence  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Loek- 
hart.494. 

Children,  the,  of  illustrious  men, 
position  and  fate  of,  808. 

of  Scott,  tft. 

**  CaaoviCLBa  or  thb  Camom- 
OATB,**  first  series,  6SS;  publi- 
csJtion  of  ia  9  toIs.  Nov.  1897, 
678,676. 

— -  Second  series,  8  vols  Tales 
withdrawn  from,  677.  See 
**  Fair  Maid  of  Pwrth.** 

Charch,  the,  of  Scotland  at  the 
Reformation,  421. 

Cbmship,  Scott's  ambition  of,  78ft. 
His  ruling  paasion,  789. 

Clarke,  Rev.  Dr  J.  S.  998. 

Clarkson.  Dr  Sbeneaer  of  Sel- 
kirk, 677, 794. 779. 

Jamas,    Esq.  surgeon,  712. 

728,  772,  776. 

Claverhouae.  Sea  Viteoumt  Dtm- 
des. 

Cleave,  Rev.  Mr,  19. 

Clephane,  Mrs  Madean,  of  Tor^ 
loisk,  89ft. 

Clergyman's  daughter,  acooont  of 
one,  877. 

Clerk,  Sir  John  and  Lady.  46. 

John,   Eaq.  of  SIdin,    186, 

8ftl. 

John,  Lord  Eldin,  851,  688. 

William,  Esq,  an  early  friend 

of  Scott,  46,  84.  6ft;  character 
of,  60  ;  letters  to,  66  ;  aecom- 
paoies  Seott  to  Cralgfaall,  the 
original  of  TuU^Vtolan,  79. 
and  to  Rlair-Adam,  480.  His 
dinners,  6ft0.  Letter  of  Soott 
to.  on  tils  affair  of  General 
Goiirgaud,  668.  His  dsath, 
800. 

798. 
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UFB  or  9im  WALTER  SCOTT. 


Cloveall»r4  bii,  1ft,  141. 
date,     8«oll     a    aamtar     of, 
•Sl-9. 

Clydt,  Finhof.MS. 

C«bMwcifK«lM,SM. 

Coekbuni,  Henry  Lord.  Sf  S,  6M. 
T77.8. 

Mrt  bar  Uaes  oo  Sir  WaI- 

tcr  SeoCf!!  fttftaer.  9. 

Colbam,  Mr  Hcnrj,  MS. 

Coleiidfe,  S.  T.  344.  SootTl 
opfaAoB  of  hU  g«oiiu,  41S. 

Commerdftl  Aflkin  in  183$.  MS; 
ramrlM  on  th«  coQB«zkm  of 
Scott  with.  60S. 

CoDstmble,  ▲robibald,  pabUshM 
Sootft  •^LayoftbeLMt  Min- 
•trd,"*  162;  and  *«l(annion,* 
200.  Sketch  of  him,  264.  Tern- 
pomi7  nlienation  of  Soott  firom. 
281,  240.  Bequest  of  MiM  So- 
md*t  MS.  Letters  to,  284. 6r»- 
duni  reeooclUntioo  with  Scott, 
258,  291,  803.  Relief  of  Bnl- 
Isatyne  &  Co.  231.  Offer  <br  the 
copjrl^tof ''WnireHey,**  808. 
Hm  position  with  Scott  in  1816, 
888.  Visits  Abbotsford,  and 
tnoesta  ttie  title  of  •*  Rob  Roy." 
868.  Kcgotiattooe  fbr  the  se- 
cond **  Tales  of  mj  Landlord*" 
879.  RdieTcs  BalUntyne  of 
8tock,880.  His  social  intsreoorss 
with  the  Ballantjnes— «needotcs 
and  nicknames,  405.  Purchase 
of  Scott's  copyrights  in  1818 
for  L.13,000,  428.  A  Sunday 
at  Abbotsford,  450.  His  titles 
of  *«  The  Abbot  *•  and  **  KenU- 
worth,  481.**  Views  refsrding 
*•  The  Novelisto'  Library,"  499. 
Second  purchase  of  oopyiif^ts 
Ibr  8000  guineas,  504 ;  and  of 
four  unnamed  works  of  fiction, 
506,  586.  Letter  to  Scott  on  the 
pnbUcatkm  of  -NigeU"  499. 
His  ambition  of  success,  509. 
Estate  of  Balneil.  810.  Third 
purchase  of  eopyrights  for 
5000  guineas.  586.  Gift  to 
Scott,  and  receipt  of  the  *•  Wa- 
Tsrtey  MSS."  557.  Visit  to  Ab- 
botifbrd,  and  prqJectSon  of  his 
*•  Miscellany,*'  562,  566.  Ru- 
mours of  the  Instabilit  J  of  his 


finn,  598.  His  osaaaclion  vkk 
the  Bnllan^ynes,  600, 
604.  Scott's  minmae  to 
L.  10,000,  607.  Sdiens  of  tf- 
publishing  tiM  Waverley  Norck 
S13-18.  Intervirw  wHh  Mt 
Lockhart  in  Lowtoo.  6U.  Ca- 
tastrophe of  affiiirs.  617.  State 
of  parties  coneeniad,  6lf. 
Change  of  SeottM  rkws  ngsrd- 
Ingtaini,  6S8-4.  Hia  death  and 
diaracter,  663-8. 

Letters  to,  580,  613. 

< >  119,  188.11.  33t,    304,  812. 

819,  446,  509»  588,  Ml. 

Ooostable,  Gsorge.  the  ptwtutjpe 
of  JMatkan  Oldbonk.  SS.  »• 
851. 

ConTwaatioB  of  Seott,  8SS,  S9». 
541. 

of  Sdlnbargli  Sodaty.  889. 

Lines  <mi,  463. 

Corby  Castle,  889. 

Cork,  the  a^  of,  rldted,  iSlk 

Corri,M.Katalli,69S. 

Covenanters,  tlus,  302. 

**  CooMT  RonsaT  ov  pAmis,**  70», 
714,788,783,748: 
of  in  1881,749,753. 

Couit  of  Sesrioa.   S« 

Courring  mateh  on  Kewark  HU!, 
466}  at  Abbotsford.  478. 

Oootts,  Mrs,  at  Abbotsfiord.  596. 

Crabbe,  Rot.  George,  9«6.  Seott^ 
correspondanoewifh»37<.  Soott*t 
guest  during  the  Hsit  of  G«org« 
IV.  to  Edinburgh,  514, 
thn,  extract  from 
517.  Poetry  of,  read  to  Seott 
in  Ills  last  iUness,  774-5.  Dent!? 
of,  800. 

Craig,  Sir  /ames  GIbaoa, 
718. 

Craigfanll,  seat  of  tho 
79. 

Craignethan  Castle,  113. 

Crampton,   General    Sir 
571. 

Cranstoon,    George,  Baq.  (Lorii 
CorehonseX  548. 

Miss,  87. 

CraTcn,  Hon.  Keppel.TSB. 

Creditors,  Scott's,  noble  excrtious 
of  energy  on  behnlf  of,  7  91. 

Crokar,  Right  Hon.  John  Wilsosu 
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ffvplta  to  th«  •*  Lettarf  of  MaIa- 
chi,"  624.  His  Talef  of  Eng- 
Ibh  Hiftory,  6M.  Lcttnr  to, 
with  "  Talei  of  a  Grandlkther,'* 
ik  Speech  on  the  Reform  Bill, 
7M. 

S4»,  827.36,  419.  n. 

CroM,  the,  of  Edinburjph,  449. 

Caanlngfaam,  Mr  Alex.  Jeweller, 
S96. 

Esq.,  hli  reminisccD' 
of  Soott  in  London  in  1830, 
4»8,  and  In  1831, 491.  Patron- 
age of  hie  two  •one  through 
8cott*e  Influence,  690-9 1 .  Monn- 
■netit  to  Scott  at  Oryburgh,  808. 

686,  769. 

Cumberland,    Duke    of,    (1746) 
•11, 

Prinoe  Georgt  of,  690. 

Camming,  Ladj,  48,  n. 

Carle,  Mr,  at  Yetbyre,  16. 

Curraa,     John     Philpot,     Eaq., 
188. 

Curler,  Baroo*  80iu 


D. 
**DAn   Dait**   at   Abbottford, 

476. 
I>«iip,  Scott*e  charger,  anecdote 

of;  843. 
Dalgieleb,  tha  botler  at  Abbota- 

furd,  673. 
Dalhoneie,  Barl  of,  (1883)  806. 
Dalkeith,     Barl    of,    afterwarde 

Charles    Duke   of   Buccleooh, 

117,  188,  380,  364. 
Harriet,  Coontess  of;   183, 

186. 
Palaoe,   residenoa  of  King 

George  lY.  In,  518. 
Dalaell.  Mr  Andrew,  Professor  of 

Orsek   in   Sdlnburgh    College, 

86. 
•<  David    of    the    blood-stained- 
brush,**  837. 
Davidson,  James,  the  original  of 

Dandie  DInmont,  68. 
John,  Writer  to  tha  Signet, 

38,  n. 
Davy,  Dr  John,  Malta,  788-7. 

Mrs,  786-7. 

Lady  H.,  260. 

— ~  Sir  Uamphrey,  asoaods  Hel- 


▼eUyn  with  Scott  and  Words- 
worth, 180.  Visits  Abbotsfbrd, 
466,  jMuiim. 

Dawion,  Captain,  786. 

Dead,  remembrance  of  the,  688. 

Debating  Societies,  81. 

Debts  of  Scott,  his  delusion  r»> 
garding,  760-1. 

Dufue,  Daniel,  217. 

D*Hau8ses,  Baron,  his  aooount  of 
Abbotaford.  711. 

••    DiMONOLOOY        AMD        WlTCH- 

csArr,  LBTTsas  om,**  publica- 
tion of.  In  1830,  708. 

*«  J>tn  **  of  Scott  in  CasUe  Stnet 
described.  888. 

Devonshire,  Duke  of;  liis  Irish  do- 
main, 877. 

Dial-stone,  inscription,  743. 

*'  DUlogttvs  on  Superstition,**  pro- 
posed publication  of,  886,  538. 

DiAEY  or  Scott,  hint  of,  fV^m 
Lord  Byron's,  896.  Extracts 
from,  on  his  oommerolal  mie> 
fortunes,  607,  pauim,  and  do- 
mesdc  affiietions,  637,  pauiwh 
641.  Misovllaneous,  648. 

Diaries,  Scott's  remarks  on, 
788. 

Dibdin,  Rev.  Dr,  letter  from,  fSl. 
Letter  to,  <6.  883. 

Dickson.  Rev.  Dr  David,  780. 

Dining,  Scott's  mode  of,  897. 
His  Sunday  dinners,  398,  474. 

Distance,  effects  of,  684. 

Domestic  servants,  Soottli  treat- 
ment of,  484-8. 

Don,  Sir  Alexander,  of  Newton, 
896;  418. 

**  Don  RoDSBiox,  Tbb  Vision  op," 
published  in  July  1811,  364. 

*'  Doom  op  Dbtosooii.,  Taa,** 
pubUshed  In  1880.  868. 

•*  Douoe  Davie,'*  661. 

Douglas,  Archibald  Lord,  118. 

Davfal,  Lord  Reston.  36. 

old  church  of,  789.     Vaults 

of,  740.    Village  of.  t6. 

the  Lords  of;  ib, 

**tha  good    Lord   James,** 

740. 

CasUe,  740. 

Rev.    Dtt   Galashiels,    369, 

884. 

—  Mrs,  hotel,  771. 
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iw  x«i^«ii  a,  ft. 

IV-cv  a.i-«  C.\«c«.  ?**. 
I^Hi-t*"   A>kr«    «;i    441,  ».<•, 

5if««>h    fc»r-«;    fwkdc  tM«   of, 

rte<  ^^•'it  F«v>  ***« 

x^  B.-«    :tr  M«-t«am.  17. 
9i»»»v  M^t^  »Um^  L>o94  CkMf 

»8»-i   :*i.    tvw 

>f-H^  Ttacmt  iG««kaaX  '•t- 
6t«rftj<m  iteA»*«  c/   Tan  UitdcrtX 


■•v»?«.     Ms*^     kttcr     toft 
t.»^»o*tis*.««^  4:i;  School  of. 


Una  «f  ibc  ky  BaOaaitfam,  Ht 

S66,  Ut,  S7«,  MS. 
Bdiabnrgti  Celtic  SociaCy;  4S4. 

Crtfli  of.  449. 

BeTi«w.  tb«»  Seott's  coBtri- 

tation*  to,  1S9,  168,  SOS,  »5-:. 

so^ais. 

R0.VAI  Society.  4St. 

Tbratre.  not  ia.  84.    Siio> 

OMSof  the  Play  of  Bob  Roy,  4i». 

Viatod   by  H^ag   Gtnrgo   IT^ 

§31. 
E|rl^rtnn.  Lord  Pmacis.  8'>^ 
Edmnestooo,   loim  James,   Eaq^ 

of  Newtaa«  60,  78. 
Rdacrtioa  of  ctuUiva,  839,  of  the 

heart,  S74. 
Rihioa  RUU.  77t. 
Kldon.  Lord.  507. 
Elibank,  Lord.  aaeoAata  « 
EllamI  Water.  »4«. 
RUeBboroygh.  Li»rd.  091. 
EUe»inere,  Earl  ot,  S0«. 
E»ljot,  (apt.  RoMeJl,  R.Jf   7ss. 
OonieUaft,       otf      WoUee, 

IS,  a. 

Dr  Oeaghead,  «9.  TU 

of  Bortfawiek-brae,  741. 

W.,    at 


€U, 


aU^ged  original  of  Daadw  Din- 
moot,  C8. 

EUts.  George*  Em|^  lefctcn  to. 
145^9.  IM,  169,  SS8i  letter  id, 
on  Marmioo,  203. 

1*4.  jMMia^  «!.  14*,  t47. 

•*  £Bc?d.  BrJteiiiiica,»  Scoct  scy>» 
trtbatioas  to,  637.  <49. 

Baeigy.   ScoU*!  aobla  ^atrnw 

.     of.  791. 

pSnkine,  WiUJub,  Lopd  Kina*^ 
der.  his  alleged  falcrmtr .  <. 
the  "BridMl  of  Trirraaaia*' 
S80.  288.  Quarterly  Review. J 
"  Old  Mortality  »  S47.  »Si4,  - 
Visit  to  Abbot^iord,  496.  Sk*rrh 
of»  497.  Promotnl  to  ttu^ 
Beach.  498.  lUame  aid  dtaih. 
43;). 

14.  76,  104,  14C  171,  Ji  4. 

SOS.  811. 

•*  ESSAI  ON  CVtTAlAT,**  |9  Soolt. 

437.  £49. 
THK  1>KA1KA.*>  AST. 

^itaacx,**  tb* 
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**  Emat  on  TVS   Plavtzno   op 
wastb  LAwftt."  ees. 

—   **  ON    LANMCAtB  OAmONN- 

INO/'  647,  677. 
Bsk  River,  line*  oo  tha  wenery 

of,  104. 
•*Btb  or  8t  John,*'  the  ballad  of, 

111. 
SollMiuMta,  751,  779. 
Excheqaer  Benrh,  Scott's  vlevr  io- 

wards  tht^  SftS. 


**  Fain  Maio  or  Pbbth,  Trb,*'«77. 

jmblicatioo  of,  in  April   1898, 

687. 
Vsmilj  Bible  of  Scott,  extracts 

from,  see  BibU* 
*•  Family    Legend,    Tlis,**    Miss 

Baillie's  play  of;  2»1. 
**  Fanetr  po«m  of;  by  GoSthe,  417. 
Feest  record  of,  144. 
Female  beauty,  692. 
Fergossoo,  Dr  Adam,  58*  97, 158, 

871. 
Sir  Adam,  letters  to    Seott 

fhmi  Lisbon,  965-6.    Becomes 

resident    at    Uontley      Bum, 

871.    At  Abbotsford,  412.    At 

Lisbon,  488.  Letter  to,  tN   Vi- 

sita    Blair-Adam     with    Seott, 

480.    His  marrfa«e,  486.    Re- 

ceives  the  honour  of  kni^t- 

hood,  626. 
60,  80,  97,  496,  478,|HMftoi, 

659,660,811. 
^ explain  John,  97,418,  416, 

424. 
MIesse,  Hnntiey  Bum,  46}. 

Sketch  of,  487,  718. 
Ferrier,  Miss,  invited  to  Abbots- 

Ibrd    daring    Scott's    illness, 

780. 
Festfrale.  annnal,  066. 
**  FiBiJ»  or    Watnbloo*    Tnb," 

a  poem,  pubUcadDn  of,  848. 
Fieldinf,  748. 
FUi,  Earl  of.  669. 
— —  woman,  misfortnnes  •€  a, 

878. 
*'  FiBB  Kino,  Tnb."  ballad  of, 

118. 
First  tore,  986. 
Fish-women,  06f. 
Flodden  Field.  98f . 


Floren«e,  IC,  the  Duke  of  Bno- 

dencb's  oiK>k,  414. 
PoIe.v,     Admiral    Sir     Thomas, 

754. 
Forbes,  Sir  William,  of  Piteligo, 

Bart.,    64.     Oeneroos   conduct 

of,  in  SoottPs  affWrs,  618,  676. 

Death  of,  694. 
— —  Georjce,  Esq.,  718. 
Forebodings,  melancholy,  of  Scott 

on    impending  rain,  606,  pas- 

sns* 
**  Foreign    Quarterly     Rerfew,** 

Scott's  oontrlbntioos  to^   640, 

681. 
Fortitude  of  Seott,  remarks  on 

the,  709. 
**FoBTirNBS  or  Niobi,  Tbb.*'  8 

vols,   608,    publication    of,    in 

1822,  608. 
Fortune,     Mr,    his     mechanism, 

794. 
France  Mid  Britain    oontrasted, 

726. 
Frankfort  rislted  by  Scott,  767. 
Fraser,  Mr  Lnke,  High  School, 

Edinburgh,  94. 
Freeliag,  Sir  Thomae,  419, 
French  inTstion.  alarm  of,  180. 
— ~—  Rev.  James,  24. 

snuff-box,  849. 

Frendhman.  **  a  ftmny/'  680. 
Frere,  Right  Hon.   John  Hoofc> 

ham,  756. 
•*  Friday  Clvfr,"  the,  949. 
Friendship  of  Scott,  remarks  on 

the,  794. 
Fox.  Right  Hon.  C.  J.,  161, 189. 

184,  188,  776. 
Fuller,  Joefe,  469. 
Funeralsv  8oott*s  dIsUke  of,  688. 
Futurity,  speculations    on,  687, 

638. 

O, 

GSS  LIQBT  AT  ABBOTSrOBD,  086. 

Oattonside,  487. 

Geddee,  Mr  A.,  his  portrait  of 

Scott.  800. 
Gell.  Sir  William,  his  memoranda 

of  Scott   at  Naples,  769  ;    at 

Rome,  768. 
Genius,  distinction  of,  in  youth 

and    in    age,    608  )  of  Scott, 

estimate  of  the,  707. 
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IT.  latrodactioo  of  Lord 
BjroB  to*  97S.  His  oplnioo  of 
8cott*»  poctrj,  ik  ;  cntertftiaa 
8oott  aft  OirltoB  Room,  U7  ; 
conteB  A  boraaeUsx  on  Scott* 
4S€^  ProcbuMittoii  at  Bdla> 
bnifli  of  hia  aeoowioa,  449. 
Corauatkm  of,  48»,  Ttait  to 
Bdlobonrh.  ISSS.  Ml,  S9». 
Gift  to  Scott  of  •*  If  0Btfea««B*li 
Antiqamet,**  ftS7.  Commondt 
Scott  to  WiBdMr,  Ml.  Seott'a 
aatinMta  ot, ».     Dcatth  of,  706. 

**  GsaiKAM  Ballam,**  traaalatad 
and  paUUifld  hf  Scott.  87.  99, 
107. 

Gtbaoo.  John,  Baq.,  W  J.  «17, 619, 
674. 

GiflbH,  Lord  aad  Lady.  U4. 
7M. 

tvniiam,  Baq.,  St9,  506. 

OtUiea,  Mr  R.  P^  ISO,  649,  681. 

QUbart,  Mr  Graham,  his  portnit 
of  Soott.  610. 

OUsland,  YMt  of  Soott  to,  180. 

Glammis  Ckstle  vlaltcd.  81. 

**  Guart «LAS.»*  baUad  of.  111. 
1S6. 

Glasgow  bailie,  aneodota  of  a, 
ft69. 

Statu  of  Scott  in,  807. 

Glengarry.  M'OonneU  of,  517. 

Ooderich,  Lord,  670. 

GodMnift»i  **  History  of  the  Honse 
of  Donglas/*  783. 

GoMsmtth,  OllTor,  578.  599. 

GoCthe.  his  tn^edy  of  **0o«ti» 
translated  and  published  by 
Soott,  107.  His  poem  of**  Fanst," 
417.  Tisw  of  Seott*s  •*  Life  of 
Bnonaparte.'*  658.  Death  of,  800. 

888. 768,  764. 

**  OocTB  VOW  BiELieniwosir,*' 
trmnslatrd  and  puliUshed  by 
Soott,  107, 

Goodfeltow.  WiUlnm,  a  taUor, 
555.     Death  of,  556. 

Gordon.  Mr  George  Huntly,  ae> 
couDt  of  him  as  amanuensis  to 
Soott,  689,  pnbUihes  «*  Two 
Sermons,**  the  gift  of  Scott,  (br 
£S50,  685. 

— "^  Duke  of,  684. 

DochesB  of,  441. 


Gordon,  John  Wi 
trait  of  Soott,  610. 

Major  Pryaa,  Seottls 

at  Watarloo,  683. 


rcgardinf 

tldpated  cfaaUci^o 

and  reenits,  669. 
Gower,  Lord  and 

688. 
Graham  of 


668.  Ab- 

U9, 


rm- 


sir  Jamas,  749,  794. 

bland,  letter  framSeoU 

755. 

Lord  WUlkMB,  784. 

Grant,  FrBnci%  R.A.,  his 
of  Scott,  811. 

Mrs,  of  Lacgan,  SOC 

GreensUelds,  Mr  John.  hU 

of  Sir  Walter,  694.  741.  81 
*<Gan  Bsornna,**  t 

119. 

Mare^  tUl,  17t, 

Grieraon,  Mr  Thomaa,  42. 
Griere.  Mr  John,  847. 
Griffith.  Mr  Eattnc  fl**  «- 
Gnstams,  Prince  of 

siUSootttn  Castle 

and  at  AbboCslhrd.  c5. 
M  GvT  MAwvaBino,**  8  voIsl, 

publieation  of.  819,  838 ; 
by  Tsrry,  849.  ^ 


449: 

SIS; 


H. 
Habdow,  Mr,  Do««i.Aa,  7S9. 
Halford,  Sir  Henry,  750,  76S, 
"  Haubobtohs,  Msa«niAU    or 

TBS,^  6,  78S. 
••HALtnoii      Hnx^*     n    ^aaaa. 

publioation  of,  in  IBf  3,     50^, 

588. 
Hall,  Capt.  Bnril,  R.N.,  vUta  Ab- 

bolsfiord,    558, 

hk   diary,  t5.  661. 

appUeaUon  at  the  AdBftnl^  on 

behalf  of  Soott.  748;  nt 

mouth  with  Seott,  7M. 
— —  Sir    James,    of 

488. 
Hallam,  Henry,  Esq.,  113  s  vi^ls 

Abbotsford.  701. 
Hamflton,  Lord  Araiilhald»  118. 
La^  Anne,  tb^ 
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HamlttMi.  Dake  of,  196. 

PaUoe,  lU. 

Robert,  Stq.,  809. 

Hardyknute,  ballad  of,  17. 

«*  Habi.o»  TBS  DAcrrLBsa,**  359; 
pablication  of,  869. 

«*  HarTMt  Home  *'  at  Abbotiford. 
476. 

Hawick,  town  of,  784. 

weavers,  732-8. 

Haj,  Mr  D.  E^  piiioter»  556. 

Haydon,  B.  R.,  Beq.,  ikefteh  of, 
688.  Portrait  ef  Seott, «.  Death 
of,  689,  n. 

Herman,  ICrt,  Blackhcath,  185, 
196. 

''HbaBTOV  MIDI.OTBIAV,  Tox,** 
publication  of,  in  1618,  408. 

Heath,  Mr  Charles,  engraver,  h&i 
Uterary  offers  to  Scott,  686. 

Heber,  Reginald,  Bishop  of  C^- 
cntCa,  185. 

Richard,    Bmi.,    116,     184; 

meets  Soott  in  London,  459. 

HeWellyn,  ascent  of,  IB9. 

HcrmitBge  Castle,  67, 197,  750. 

Hertlbrd,  Marqnii  of,  758. 

Highland  clans,  master  of,  in 
1699,511.517.531. 

Garb  assumed  by  KingOeorge 

IT..    590;     and    Sir    WilUam 
Ottr«s,45. 

Highlands  of  Seotland,  Soott  sex- 
eorsion  to,  45,  a.  78. 

•*  Hmblawd  Widow.  Tai,**  tale 
of,  pabllshed  In  Nov.  1827, 
678. 

**  HiSTOBT  or  SCOTLAWD  **  for 
t(ardner*s  Cyclopadbi,  pablica- 
tion of  voL  I.  in  18S9,  and  vol. 
ii.  in  1680,  705. 

Hogg,  James,  the  Ettrick  Shep- 
herd, at  dinner  with  Scott, 
144.  Sketch  of,  990.  Song  on 
the  hanner  of  Bncdeudi,  845. 
Anecdote  of,  at  Bowhill,  846. 
Quarrel  with  Soott.  15..  and  let- 
ter to,  847.  His  nuirrbge, 
489 ;  invitHl  to  witness  the  co- 
ronation of  King  George  IV., 
and  declines,  it^  492 1  presi- 
dent of  the  St  Ronan*s  games, 
559.  Accommodation  of  mo- 
ney by  Scott,  761}  visits  Lon- 
4mI|  761. 


Hogg,  194.  148,  n.  151,  171, 
186,  271;  474-5.  Death  of, 
80Q. 

Mr  Robert,  letter  from,  on 

Scott's  composition   of    "The 
Life  of  Buonaparte,**  655. 

Hogarth,  George,  Esq.,  W.8. 
400. 

Hogmanay  at  Abbotsford,  476. 

Holland,  Dr  Henry,  750,  768. 

Lord,  948-9. 

Holyrood  Piilaoe,  King  George 
IV.tai,  512,  518. 

Home,  George,  Esq..  of  Wedder- 
bum,  resigns  his  clerkship  of 
Seesion  in  fkvour  of  Scott,  181. 

John,  author  of  **  Douglas,** 

90,  58,   78.     Reviewal  of  hia 
life  and  works,  648. 

Lord,  841. 

Homer,  busts  of,  884. 

Hope,  James  Robert,  Esq.,  mas^ 
ried  to  Miss  Lockhart,  804. 

—^  James,  Esq.,  96. 

Sir  John,  of  Pinkie,  652. 

Homer,  Prancie,  Eeq.,  210. 

Horsemanship,  280. 

Horton.  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert 
Wlhnot,  642. 

**  HocsB  Of  AspBN,  T«B,**  tmna- 
lated  by  Scott  in  1799,  and 
published  in  1829,  109) 
6S6. 

Howgate  Inn,  46. 

Howley,  Dr,  ArehMshop  of  Cbb- 
terbury,  944. 

Human  life,  a  dream,  647. 

— — ■ frail  tenure  of,  648. 

Hume,  Davhl,  the  Mstorlao,  **  Poe- 
tical Works  **  of,  889.       - 

-~—  David,  Esq.,  Professor  of 
Scots  Law,  afterwards  Baron  of 
Exehcquer,  54,  66,  191,  807. 

Joseph,     Esq,     advocate, 

895. 

Hunter,  Alex.  Gibson,  Esq*  of 
Blackness  981.  940,  991. 

Huntley  Bum  becomes  the  rsei- 
denee  of  the  Fergusons,  871. 

459,  699.  718. 

Hurst,  Robinson,  and  Co.,  Lon- 
don, 598,  604,  607,  614, 
615. 

Husley,  Lleot-Col.  19,  n. 

Hymns,  Ronao  Catholic,  777. 
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2. 


»ML 


r»74L 


mm- 


ciftj.  5S4- 
Ii«!k.  «r  Eabert.  7M. 
IwaiitdtfciB.  mi 

»6. 


I       SS7,  M7.  tnfM^  CM.  nT-8» 
§♦«, 

J«««.  ttate  «^tB  OnMff.  m;. 
Job,  book  oC;  418. 

▲UnCiAinL  Ml  ;     lurrkd  to 

^  Aj^**  tbe  piper,  491. 
4$«, 

Dr  SamaeU  hte  *Vmuij 


ft7« 


CM,  143,  a. 

Jiyfc,  Mr.  Mi 
til. 


C17. 


an,S87. 


to  Hdtn  Walker.  7U. 


TtL 


IM. 
Irnar.  Alex.  Lord  KewtM.  U. 

Jftte«Eaq.4«,4«. 

WMkioftoa.  E«4.  vifliti  Ak> 

Wevford.  S41*  371.     Sidtacti 

«Hm  kit  Jooml.  379; 
*  N  AX««s.**  3  ToU.  431, 444,pab> 

^M&M  «C  Ik  DeeoBbOT  1319. 

4««^ 


.*.k 


J. 
«rSeott,7M. 
6.  F.  &«  Em].,  744. 
.*:vii«*  TU  Ki«|t,  337. 

C^tiin  Jokm  «f  Am 
Witt.-  771. 

ii«  fti««rt«  Um  oeUcctkNi  «f 

^XK.  »r  kft^^Mte.  171. 
<tw.sA  v4^  !»•«  U,  714 ;  aniaee 
^.  vt.  S^p<«ckofSen«k«g»iiut 
^  '^^  ec  7t« ;  and  ai  tbe 
t*  x\ay:'*-^'9  dtctkn,  7S3. 
-^Ox-   .fewi.*^  M,  rJ7,  731,  778. 

.\Jr^...  r?^Mo«.  Mtr  Lord*  bis 
tr^*  »>4ikAfewc»  vilk  Soott, 
>■. .  «  I  <^.     H»  rtvkml  of  tbe 

*  ^V    A   «^   Lmi  lUnttnl,** 

*>t*r»«-^»aL*    543.    803. 
VLvu  ^  A  ^jii.  «#».  Evriewal  of 

•  Xv*  H  V  ^  •/  SwifU"  343  ; 
^«a   ,  *  %ii««r^v.«*  313. 

i*4k   iNk   i*4K   M9.   3«4i 


The.**  odifeonUp  ii. 


to 


to,  a. 

Kcitk.  Mr*  Morraj,  ponrkra^ediB 

**  CbvoBickacf  cIm  Caaon^te.* 

C73. 
Mn,  of  EavalaUn,  aModeee 

of,  341. 

WiUkB,  Sa«.  783. 

Kelao,  Seott'i  acbooltai^  d^  at, 

31. 

433. 

KeinMe,  Joha  Pbili^  Xaq.  Soott^ 

iDtiaia<;y  with.  SM,  333.    Uis 


•taga,  333, 4Q4. 
**  KjonLWomTB,**    3    vola«    461 : 

paUkatioii  of,  ki  1830,  4S4. 
Kerr.  Charles,  Boq.  of  Abl 

114. 
Keiit.Oii«lwnor,i 

to  dine  witb,  433. 
r. 


*•  Xim  "  at  AbbotafoM.  47«. 
Ko^bt,  Mr,  kSa  portrait  of  Seatt. 

810. 
Kiii«fotoo,  Sir  WUUwn,  7M. 
Kjrl%  Dr,  fiiahopof  Oarlu  370. 

L. 
•*LADTOrTRSl.AXB,  Tm,*"  543; 
publication  of,  la  Mi^  1810»  333  i 
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**  L«4l7  of  the  Lake"  eomiMred 
wtth  **Tb«  Lay**  tad  •*  Mar- 
mlon,"  9ft6. 

Laid  taw,  Mr  William,  69.  12S, 
jMHiAn.  Character  of,  and  ro- 
moTal  to  Kaea&de.  867.  Letter 
to,  <6l  Ining'i  aocoont  of,  S76 ; 
amanaenaii  to  Soott,  430,  7  SO. 
SnggeitioDa  f  jr  **  St  Roaan*i 
Well,"  »U.  Fnneral  of  the 
tiblldof,  6St.  Removal  from  Kae- 
tida,  672-8 ;  and  rcetored,  707. 
Hk  Interrlews  with  Soott  In 
laat  illneat.  772.  pastbrn.  Death 
of,  800. 

444,  471,  718,  716. 

{IMrd  Nippp)t  996,  476. 

Laldlawe,  the,  eupentltioiu  ttory 
regarding,  927. 

Lafaig,  Mr  David,  088. 

— —  Malcolm,  Biq.,  B6. 

*«LAr»D'a  JooK,  Tsa,**  tale  of, 
677. 

Landlord!,  reaideot,  477,  ft72. 

Landor.  Walter  Savage,  Baq.,  187, 
n.  892. 

**LAirDec4FB  OaBOiiriira,  BaaAT 
on,**  647. 

Landsecr,  Edwin,  ILA.,  hie  portrait 
of  Soott,  811. 

Laaiwade  Cottage,  Scott'i  reel- 
denoe  at,  104,  poMim,  180. 
Morritt*a  remlnieoenoea  of  Soott 
at,  929. 

Lauderdala,  Earl  of,  248. 

Langbter,  of  Soott,  844. 

Laval-MoBlinorency,  Duke  o^  7 1 1. 

Lawrence,  Sir  Thomaa,  hie  portrait 
of  Scott,  486,  809. 

**  Lay  or  tbb  LAtT  Murarun,,'* 
182,  185.  PohUeatlon  of.  in 
1808,  166-162,  207;  oontnut- 
cd  with  ''Marmion**  and  the 
*•  Lady  of  the  Lake,**  288. 

**LBaBM»  or  MOHTBOSS,'*  481. 
Publication  of,  in  1818, 488, 442. 

Leop^,  Prince,  690. 

Laalia,  C.  R.,  RJk.,  hia  portrait 
of  Soott,  810. 

**I*BTTBBa  or  Malacbi  Maia- 
aBowTBBB*'*  origin  of  their  eom> 
pedtion,  and  pvblicetion  of,  in 
March  1826,  698,  624,  798. 
Fourth  Letter  of,  written  and 
717,  720. 


**  LVTTBBa  oir  Dbmoboloot  aitd 
WiTcaeaArr,"  pablicafcion  of, 
in  1880.  708. 

Lewie,  M.  G.,  author  of,  **Tha 
Monk,"  105.  Hia  VTaka  of 
Wonder,**  lb. 

111.  115.  127. 

Leyden,  Dr  Johb,  119;  patriae 
188.     Letter  f^m,  288. 

Liddell,  the  Hon.  Henry,  ietter 
firom,  671. 

Dr,  755,  766. 

LIddeedale,  Sootfi  first  excursion 
to,  67. 

Life.    See  Hmmam, 

LllUealeaf,  anecdote  of  a  minister 
of.  487. 

Literary  composition,  Scott**  Aii' 
ciUty  in,  666. 

Literary  Imitaaons  of  Scott,  797- 
6. 

Loch,  John,  Esq.,  691. 

Lodi,  Corriskin,  811. 

Kakrtoe,  986. 

of  the  Lowee,  178. 

St  Mary's,  178. 

• Skene,  176. 

Vennachar,  79. 

LodUeven  Castle,  479. 

Lodkhart,  John  Gibson,  Esq ,  his 
first  meeting  with  Soott  in  181B, 
888.  First  Yisit  to  Abbots- 
ford,  1818,  411.  Visit  during 
8cott*s  iUness,  482.  Sunday  at 
Abbotsford,  450.  Marriage  with 
Mias  Soott,  460,  Autumn  at  Ab- 
botsford, 46L  VUit  to  Walton 
Rail,  482.  Residence  at  Chieib- 
wood  Cottage,  494.  Bzcurston 
with  Scott  to  Clydesdale,  547 ; 
and  to  Ireland,  569.  Commu- 
nications with  Scott  on  the  eom- 
mereial  alarms  of  1825,  598. 
Remnvul  to  London,  607.  In- 
terview with  ConsUble  there, 
618.  Residence  at  Portobello, 
and  visiu  of  Scott.  661. 
Scott's  restdenee  with,  in  Loo- 
don,  1828,  688.  Remonstranos 
vrith  Scott  in  illness,  718. 
Visits  Abbotsford  during  Scott's 
illness,  1881,  729.  Excursion 
with  Scott  to  Douglasdale.  786. 
Aocompaoles  him  on  his  depar- 
ture   firom    Abbotsford,   1681, 
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?49 ;   and  !■  last  HhmM,  frmn 
LoodoQ    to    Abbotafonl,    771, 


Loektert,     John    Oib«Mi«    Stq^ 
78«.771.  779. 

«— ^  Mn,  Iht  narrtege,  460,  ' 
Antnmnat  Abbotalbrd  4<1.  Kc>  I 
ridraee  at  Chleftwood  Cottage*  i 
494.  §99;  at  Portobello,  •«!. 
Ertura  to  Chieftwood,  799 ;  to 
AbboCiford  during  SeotC'a  ill- 
nciB*  1619,  729.  Acooaipiuiies 
him  to  Fortmioath,  798.  At- 
tends on  him  In  hii  last  illaan. 
771,  77»,  patOm.  Her  death,  ■ 
•01. 

944     998,     m,   799,    799, 

797.  771. 

— ^  John  HaghdheHttlh  Littl«> 
John  of  tho  **  Tales  of  a^Siand* 
Ihther.**)  999,  691.  iHwes 
or.  697,  699,  and  death,  749, 
S91. 

■    ■     Waltw  Bostt,  gfaadeoB   o€ 
oontt,  698. 

Miss  CharlotU  Harriet  Jane, 

gmnd-daufhter  of  Seott,  now  I 
Mrs  Hop«.  904.  i 

Mln  Violet,  704.  j 

WUUam.    Esq.  of  MUtoo- 

Lockhart  Soott*s  visit  to,  741. 

WUtiam    BlJiot.     Esq.    of 

Borthwlekbrae.  7  99. 

London.    Scott  a    lion    in,    849. 

8<>det7  of.  944,  961. 
LoDgnian  ft  0>.,  Mesn<a,  London, 

199,  199,  196,   169,  199,  919, 

491.  909. 
Looctown,  feat  at  the  villege  of, 

996. 
LoBidato,  Earl  and  Coantess  of, 

999. 
M  LotD  OF  TRB  IsLH.  Tas,**  999, 

999     910,    917.    818,   patHw^ 

PohUcation  of,  919. 
)U>thM<  Msn|uis  of,  768. 
Low.  a  tnt,  often  repulsed,  90. 
Lower  cl««MS,  treatment  of  the, 

Lathinston,  Hon.  S.  R.  684. 
L7S011S,  Frofcssor,  699.  / ' 

\ 

yiCiii,  Rsv.  ^*  W»  <•«*«»«»  of  ^ 
^  Csreoanteri,  968. 


M'CalloGh.  Mita  Bliabeth,  sAfr- 

wsrds  Mrs  Thomas  Seott,  12.  a. 
M'Diarmid*  Mr  and  Mrs,  Dbb- 

Mf,  747. 
Macdonald,    Andrew,    aothsr   df 

''  Vimooda.  76. 
Mr   Lairreoce,   his  bast  of 

Soott.  819. 

Marshal,  649. 

Macdoagal.  Sir  Gcorse,  1 6. 
Sir  HenT7  Hajr.  of  Makns- 

toae.  16,  419. 
— —  Isobel.  16.  n. 
Ronald,     Esq.     of    StaA. 

260 
**  Msci>0rr*s  Caoss,**  a  dnmat^ 

sketch.  481.  699. 
MacfUt.  Dr,  98. 
M.^ckajr,  Mr  Chariea,  hSs  adair- 

able    pfrsoniflcatioo   of  Ba^U 

JwvU,  490.  664. 
Rev.  2>r,  Tistta  AhhoMbid. 

79L    . 
9lackintosh,     flb-    Jamoi.     194; 

m««tlng  with  Scott.  799 ;  dssih 

oC  800. 
Maokensie,   Colin,  Baq.  of  Pert- 
more,  199 ;   generooi    condstt 

hi  8eott*s  aflhirs,  676. 
Henry,  £«}.,  104,  466,  pa»^ 


M'Nab.  the  Lah^  of,  660. 
M*Naught,  mlniatcr   of  Oirthoa, 

oase  of,  76. 
MNellU  Sir  John,  801-9. 
Maodaafleld,  644. 
Magee,  I>r,  Archbishop  of : 

670. 
Jfoitia  in  Scott's  dsn,  886. 
Maithind  Club.  692. 
Malarhi  Malagrowther,  see 

of- 

Malahkle  Castle.  671. 

Malcolm,  Sir  John,  preemto  Scott 
to  •  the  Dnko  of  Wdliagtoa. 
986,  806. 

MalU,  Scott's  anival  at,  76S. 

Mansfleld,  Lord,  114. 

**  Habmioh,'*  199 ;  progrma  of. 
iti  compoeitjon,  194,  ^nswm. 
200  ;  puhUeation  of.  i6.  Corre- 
spondence with  Lord  Byrosi  re- 
garding, 974  f  contraatnd  with 
•*The  Lay"  and  •Ladj  ^ 
the  Lake,**  ib,    Lettcra 
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8mitbc7   Mid  Eltia   on,  S09«8. 

ReTiewal  by  Jeffrey.  206. 
Mary,  Queen,  of  Scotland,  479. 
Matthews,  Mr  Cbarlet,  comedian. 

2M,  363,  368,  n.  888,  809, 404 ; 

•II. 
Mathieeon,   Peter,  Soott'e  eoacfa- 

man,  413.     Hii  evening  pealm, 

418. 

440.  510,  073,  788. 

Marriage,  propoials  of,  to  Scott, 

041,  707. 
Mattbiaa,  T.  J.,  Beq.,  768. 
Matnrin,  Re?.  C.  R.,  308.  398. 
Meadowbank,  Lord,  Tialta  Abboto- 

ford,  738.     Speech   of,  at  the 

Tbeatrioal  Fund  dinner,  063. 
Meath,  Lord  and  Lady,  089. 
Meigle,  8cott*s  viait  to,  80. 
Melancholy  matinga  of  Soott  on 

impending  ruin,  000,  pamimu 
Melroae  Abbey,  370,  431. 

battle  of,  308. 

MalriUe,  VUoount  (Heni7   Don- 

dae),  117,  183,  188.    Impeach. 

ment  of,  187. 
— —  second     Tiwount     (Robert 

Dundae),    117.     View   towards 

India,  308;  at  Abbotofbrd,  411, 

091. 
••MelTUl*!,  Sir  Jamee,  Meinoire,** 

new  edition  of,  061. 
«*Mbiiobib     of     trb     SoKsm- 

TlUBa,**  8  TOla,  817,  788. 
Memory,  Soott*a  power  of,  547. 
Men  **bom  with  proae  in  their 

•oula,"  058. 
Menaiea,  Hon.  wUIiam,  808. 
Mertoun-house,  300. 
Metaphorical  illuitratlona,  058. 
Millar,  MIm,  govemeea  to  Scott's 

diildren,  380. 
Miller,  Mr  WiUiam,  London,  194, 

911. 
MOne,  Mr  Nieol,  701. 
Mllton-LodKhart  ▼islted  hj  Seott, 

741. 

**  MlllfTBBL«T    or   TBB    SCOTTIBB 

BOBDBB,"  133,  137,  139;  pob- 

lioation  of,  186-8. 
MiMinthropy,  039. 
Mitchell,  Rev.  Jamai,  37. 
Molrt,  Barl  of,  108. 
•*  MoUy  and  the  Kettle,**  718. 

«*M0BaSTBBT,    TSB,*"       8      ▼olt.t 


456. 


publication    of,  in   1830i 


Monaaiic  ectablishments,  478. 

Moore,  Judge,  vieit  to  hit  aeat  at 
Lamberton,  576. 

Tbomaa,    Esq.,    hie  *'  Two^ 

penny  Poet-bag,**  287,  Scott's 
Letter  to,  on  Lord  Byron,  535 ; 
visita  AbboUford,  584.  Scott's 
slLetch  of  liim,  586-0. 

Sir  John,  304. 

Mima  Mtg  restored  to  the  Castle 
of  Edinburgh,  630. 

Montagu-house,  180. 

MonUgu,  Lord,  117,  809. 

Montrose,  Marquis  of,  at  PhiUp 
haugh,  484,  485,  443.  Sword  oi 
518. 

Duiie  of,  518. 

Monypeony,     Alex.     Esq.    W.8. 

017. 
'  MoraUty  of  Scott's  writings,  re- 
marks on  the,  790. 

**M0ritmma  vot  Baluto*  737. 

Morrttt,  John  B.  8.,  Esq.,  reminis- 
cences of  Scott  at  LasBwade, 
333 ;  and  as  a  Lion  in  London, 
348.  Visited  by  Scott  at  Roke- 
by,  345.  Letter  from.  381. 
8oott*s  Tisit  to,  283.  Letter  to, 
984.  diaracterof,  093.  Last 
parUng  with  Scott,  749.  Death 
of,  800. 

Letter*  to,' 384,  800,  889, 

804,  437,  470,  094. 

Mottoes,  853. 

Mountain  scenery,  874. 

**  Mountfluiffon's  Antiquitlea,**  gift 
of  George  IV.  to  Scott, 
557. 

Murray,  Mr  John,  London,  par- 
chases  a  share  of  Marmion, 
194 ;  publisher  of  "  Tales  of 
my  Landlord,"  1st  series,  855. 
Letter  to  Soott  on,  857.  Scott's 
letter  to.  <5.  Scott's  letter  to, 
on  Lord  Byron's  *«  Cain,"  ft07. 
Generous  surrender  of  his  copy- 
right sliare  of  ••Marmioo,'* 
099. 

319,   380,    348,    374,    390, 

590. 

— —  John,  of  Broughton,  seor»* 
tai7  to  Prince  Charles  Stnart, 
58  11. 
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of  Siinprini, 


If  amy.  I«<»rd.  CSO. 
Patrick,  Esq^ 

80. 

Sir  P.  of  OehterlTra,  S84. 

— ^  the  Regent,  841,  «. 

Mr  W.  H.  of  th«  Bdiaborgh 

Theatre,^  42»,  m,  653. 
MaKhat*8  'Catnt,  »18. 
Mnsie  at  Abbotaford.  474,  544. 
Soott'a  iDoapaoitj  for,  48. 

**  MT     AVMT    ]iAEOA>BT*t     MlBr- 

BOB,**   tnle  of,  677  ;^flrit  pub- 
Ufhed  in  **  The  Kee|Mak«  **  886. 
Mystery  of  Soott,  nsmarks  on  the, 
790-1. 

N. 
•*  NAKStxas     Glbm,**     propmcd 

poem  of  the,  298. 
Kepier,  Uacrey,  Esq.,  649. 
Naples,      Scott's     residence     at, 

788. 
Nelson.  Lord,  708. 
Newark,  CasUe  of,  168,484,468. 
— —  Hill,    conning    maudi    on, 

466. 
Newton,    Gilbert  Stewart,  RJL^ 

his  portmit  of  Scott,  610. 
Niool,  Rev.  Principal,  St  Andrews, 

884. 
W.,  of  the    Hiflli    School 

Edinburgh,  S9. 
Nicholson,  Miss.  Jane,  99. 

Dr.  Dean  of  Exeter,  A. 

— — William,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  99. 
Nioolson,  John,  Abbouford,  718, 

734,  767. 
Nlmegoea,  Scott's  Iktal  attack  at, 

787. 
**  NoBLB  MoBiiraBB,  Thb,"  ballad 

of,  composed  under  seven*  IUp 

ness,  489. 
NortlMUDptoil,  Marchioness  of;  at 

Abbotsfofd  with   Mrs    Oontts, 

888. 
Northern  Ligfathonses,   Commia- 

akonera  of,  809. 

O. 

Oil  Oas  Comfant,  the,  Scott  pre> 
aidant  of,  686. 

O'Kelly,  an  Irish  rhymer,  677. 

**Ou>  MoBiALiTT,**  publication 
of,  867.  RcTiewal  of,  868, 
868,  n.   Opinions  of,  860.   Sug- 


geatlona  of  Xr 

<6. 
**  Obits  Maobuii.* 
Oiange,    the    Pxteoo  of    (181^ 

886. 
Orkney  and  Shetlnad,  Soott*s  vagh 

age  to,  809. 
Orleaaa,  Dnke  of  (1816),  887. 
Ormiston,  *•  Aold  Saadie,"  U,  m. 

Captain,  474. 

Oaaian,  83. 
Oxibni,  461. 

P. 
PAinriBO,  Soott'a 

47. 
Paris,  snoeeH  Of 

hi,  687. 
FarliamentBfy  Relom  BIB,  lk% 

716.  Sootte  oppnaitioM  in,  719. 

736.      Riots   In    Londo*.  7M. 

Dntica  of  ShariA,  777-«. 
Park,      MungOt      ansodauB     at 

163. 

Mr  AtAIIibU,  16S. 

Pateraon,  Peter,  **tlie  liri^aM 

Ifortalil^,"  80. 
**  Paul's  Lbttbbb  to  ■»  Kisa- 

voiA/*    888.       PtBbiacBtion   ef 

848. 
Peel,  Right  Hon.  Sir  Rotert,  m- 

companies  King  Oeoti*  IT.  le 

Bdiabiirgb,  619.     HJn 

to  SooCt,  535.  696. 

778.  806. 

Peeragaa.  rcatonttoa  ot 

felted,  636. 
Pennycuick  Hooae,  49. 
Percy,  ReT.  Or.  Bishop  ot 

more,  136.    Hk  **  BtlitMa  sf 

Ancient  Poetry,**  84,  187. 
Anecdotes,  mia- 

16,  ». 
**  PBrSBXL  or  TBB  Pbab,*  4 

609.    PuliUoatloa  of,  in  ISik 

637. 
<•  PeTeril,"  anecdote  o^  •*  AMr  a* 

«*e  paimk:*  639. 
PhUlips,   Thomaa,  RO.  Ma  per- 

trait  of  Seott.  809. 
PhOiphaugh,  birttia-fleld  oC 

ed,  484,  619. 
PhUpotta,    Dr,     Blsbop  of 

ter,  684»    806.    Letter 

071. 


index:. 
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*«  PhflriM  DawMii,**  Crsbbe't  po«m 

of.  775. 
•'  PiMTOon,**  294. 
Pig  at  Ibbotsford,  467. 
Pigot,  Sir  Hugh,  eonimand«r  of 

the  Btfbaio  fiigBte,  76a-4. 
PindAT,  Peter,  lines  of,  363. 
••  PiRATS,  The,"  S   toIh..     810, 

49ft.  496,  »08.    PubliofttloQ  of, 

in  1831,  006. 
Pltcaim'e,  Robert,  Esq.  *•  Ancient 

Criminal  Trials,*'  d88, 708. 
Pitt,  Right   Hon.    William,  161. 

181.  399. 
Piatolf.  the  Hetman,  meeting  of 

Scott  with,  .886. 
Piammer,  Andrew,  of  Middleetead, 

117. 
**  PoACBsm,  Tns,'*  an  imitatioo  of 

Cnibbe,  866. 
Pott-Laureate,  office  of.  offered  to 

Scott,  and  declined,  398. 
Poetry,  Scott's    estimate    of  his 

own,  J8(i,  388. 
Poets,    contrast   of,  with   fioott, 

833. 
Pole,  Mr  J.  P.,  his  ofliir  of  money 

toSontt,618. 
PoUer,  Baron,  449. 
Political  creed  of  Scott,  rcmarka 

on  tt)e,794. 
Pompeii,  ScoU's  Tisit  to,  789. 
Poor,  treatmewt  of  the,  869-60. 
Pope,  359,  808,  674.  690. 
Popish  Plot,  the,  638. 
Portsmouth,  Scott's  resldeBee  at, 

764. 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  the.  28.  n. 
Prestonpans.  Scott's  residence  at, 

in  1779.  31.  Revisited.  46. 
Prfngle,    A.,  of  Whythank,  883, 

886,887. 
Jsmrs,  Esq.  of  Torwoodlse, 

181.  Visit  to.  436. 
Prior,  lines  ot  788. 
"Private  Letter*"  of   the  17th 

century,  projected  publlcatiun 

of.  603. 
Privy  Counsellor,  rank  of,  offered 

to  Scott,  and  declined,  706. 
'•A   Sege,"     letter    from, 

641. 
Protestants  and  Catholics  in  Ire- 

Und,  678. 
Purdie,  Charles,  466,  47  L  i 


Purdie,  Thomas,  promoted  into 
the  service  of  Scott,  161.  Oe- 
scription  of,  461.  Anecdotes 
of,  843,  418, 417,  463.  468,  464, 
N.  664.  6»8.  639.  His  death  and 
epitaph,  701, 

QDAtOBS,HlOHLARD,  898.   474. 

*' Quarterly    Review,"    the,  pro 
Jecied,  388.        Review    of  the 
"  WaTerley     Norels,"    by   Mr 
Senior,  60({.      Scott's  contribu- 
tions to,  648,  677-8,  681,  698. 

"  Qdbbmboo  Hall,"  published  by 
Scou,  317. 

'*  QrsMTiN  DrBWAij>,"  8  vols. 
627,  630 ;  publfasation  of,  in 
1828,  686. 


Raibdbbs,  family  progeni^rs  of 
the,  676. 

Sir  Henry,  636.  His  por- 
trait of  Scott,  338,  536,  808. 
809. 

Ramsay.  Revi  E.  B.  688,  689. 

John,   Esq.  Ocfatertyre,  79, 

93,  861. 

Rank,  Scott's  estimate  of,  590. 

RaTcnsworth.  Lord  and  Lady, 
670. 

*'  Rboqaubtlbt,"  8Tols.,pQbUea- 
tion  ot  In  1634,  668. 

Reform  Bill,  see  BarUawtemtarff. 

Rboalia  or  ScoTLABO,  the  dis- 
covery of,  881. 

Reliirion  of  Scott,  remarks  on  the, 
796. 

*'  Rbuoious  Discodbsbs  bt  a 
LATaAM,**  singular  acooimt  of 
the  composition,  683,  and  pub- 
lication. 686. 

•'  ReliquiA  Trottcosieosis.*'  pro- 
posed publication  of,  709. 

Residence  of  landlords.  477. 

Rhine,  the  river,  767. 

Rhymer's  Glen.  871,  640. 

Rice,  Spring,  Esq.  690. 

Richardson,  John,  Esq.  London, 
anecdote  of  his  angling,  464,  n. 
768. 

Samuel,  699. 

RiddrU  House,  436. 
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LIFE  OF  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 


RUdtlU  John,  Bm|.  4ff9. 

Sir  Jtolm,  of  RIddaU,  4t4 ; 

flinlly  of,  4S6, 603. 
RilcMo,    Mr  Atos.  MutMlbarfli, 

807. 
D»Tid,    origiiial    of   •*  Tho 

Blaek  Dwarf/*  07. 
RllMB,  Mr  Joieph,  195,  puaim, 

1S2. 
RoborttoB,  Petvr,  Lord,  aooodote 

of  PoToHl  020,  052. 
**  Rob  Rot,"  the  ttUo  of,  mifltMted 

hj  OiMiitol»le»  006.  Pablithed  in 

DcoemlMr  1017,  078. 

thedramo  of,  perfbrmod  in 

Um    Edinbaroli    theatre,    400. 

Witneteed  by  Klof  Oeofse  IV. 

03L 
—  —  Ctere  of,  78,  870. 
Rogvn,   Samuel,  Eaq.  184,  402, 

LInee  of,  600. 
«*RoBnT,**  200,   280.    PubUoa- 

liM0i;284. 
PWk,  SooiM  vMI  to.  281, 

240. 
Rome,  Seott*s  reaidenne  at,  708L 
Roman  Catholic  bj^na,  777. 
Roae,  WlUiam  Stewart,  Saq.  184, 

107,  322,  42ft,  406.  560. 
Ro^ebank,  teat  of,  bequeathed  to 

Scott,  140. 
Roseberj,  Earl  of.  806. 
Ron,    Dr  Adolphua,    717,    724, 

776. 

Mrs.  776. 

Priory,  102. 

Royal  Society  of  Bdinburgh,  Seott 

President  of,  488,  580. 
Roxburghe,  John  Duke  of,  126. 
— —  Club,  the.  581. 
Ronndheadu,  the,  386. 
RuMell,     ent-OeneralSirJamea, 

780. 


<  RuMeU,  Lord  John,  700. 

RntberfDcd,  Aadrrw,  Eaq.  <S0. 

Anne,  married  to   Wdtrer 

Seott,  the  ftther  of  fho  Poet.  f. 
S96  Mn  SooAta 

Miat  Chriatiaa,  mamt  of  Sv 

Walter,  00.  884«  Death  ef, 
444. 

Dr  Daniel,  vnde  of  Sir  Wel- 
ter  SooCt,   0.   OS.      Death  cf. 


Mim   Janet,   ami    e#  Sir 

Walter  Scott,  0. 
Dr  John,  iraodfaliMr  of  Sir 

Walter  Seott,  0.  440. 

Robert,  Eeq.  W.S.  700. 

Rathven,  Lady»  Oil. 


SanaaTB-DAT,  SeotTs 

of  the,  920. 
*-SAm»LBB,    Sn   R^tfB,  Sran 

ParBaa,"  8  vote.  4to,  917  ;  pob- 

ttoaiioaof,  350. 
SI  ASbam,  tho  DnAm  oL    TiBH 

Abhotsftffd  wUk   Mn    HiMi. 

587. 
St  Anthony'a  Ctapol,  018. 
at  Jr«efo*e  Bed,    osouraMn     to. 

571. 
"St   RoBAv'a   W«ix,"  S    vole, 

588;  pnhlieatloa    at,  to  1820, 

040. 
— —  Border  Gamea,  602, 
Salmon  Fi&hinf,  404,  «.  407.  Fee- 

Uval  of;  471.  **  Bwmht0  tOc  W*- 

Ur,  175,  474. 
Sandy  •Knowe,Seott*a  rmidence  at. 

18,14,* 
Sanndert  and  Ottlej,  Menara,  080. 
Saxon,  Mr,  hia  portrait  of  Seott, 

600. 


Scott,  Sn  Waiteb,  Bart,  of  Abbotafbrd<-hia  AcrroBioamarnT,  pp. 
1-56.     His  Anccktry,  1-8.    Parentage,  7. 

1771-1703 .~  Born  15th  August  1771 ,12.  Anecdotes  of  bis  inftscj,  10. 
Sent  in  his  fourth  year  to  Bath.  18.  Returns  to  San^yknowe.  31. 
Besldenceat  Prestobpans,' 16. ;  at  George  Square,  22.  Sent  to  tbe 
High  School  of  Edinburgh.  34;  to  Kelso.  81.  Remored  to  the 
College  of  Edinburgh,  86.  Apprenticed  to  his  faHier  as  Writer  to 
the  Signet,  1785,  80.  Meets  Robert  Bumf,  41,  n.  First  excur^on 
to  the  Highlands,  45,  n.  Literary  Societies,  40.  Early  oompn- 
nions,  50.  His  law  studies  and  call  to  the  Bar,  Jnlj  1793,  04-& 
Studr  of  Languages,  50. 


DTDEZ.  831 

1702-1787. — Flrtt  lore,  61.  Hlipenonal  appearanoet62L  ExeunloiM 
to  NorthamberlA&d.  65;  to  LiddeMlale,  67 ;  to  the  Highlaada.  7a 
Jedburgh  asilies,  82L  Plnn  of  the  Volnoteer  Cayalrj  atarted,  83L 
Pnblishee  Ballada  after  BUrger,  87,  9a  Disappointed  in  lore,  89. 
Orgaolntion  of  the  Volunteer  Cavalry,  91 

1797480a— Tour  to  the  Bnglish  Lakes,  1797,  9a  Meet*  Uku  Car- 
penter at  OUitand,  and  married  to,  lOL  Barly  married  Ufe  ( 1797-8) 
at  Bdinbnrgh,  102;  and  Laaewade  Cottage,  104.  Meeta  with  Monk 
Lewis,  105.  Pnbltihes  **  GoeU  of  Beriichengen"  hi  1799, 107.  Tiriu 
London,  .•&.  Death:  of  his  father,  109.  Pint  pnbUoation  of  original 
**  Ballade,*'  111.  Origin  of  his  connection  with  the  Ballantyne 
press,  115.  Appofaited,.SheriiF  of  Selkirlcshire,  117.  His  *•  Border 
Mhistrelsy,**  122, 127, 135.  «<  Sir  Tristrem,"  127.  VieiU  London, 
132;  and  Oxford,  135.     Publishes  **  Sir  Tristrem,"  14a 

1804-180a— Contributions  to  the  Bdinbargh  Reriew,  139, 169.  Visited 
by  Wordsworth,  l4l.  Removal  to  Ashcsteil,  150.  Publication  of 
•«The  Laj  of  the  Last  Minstrel/'  15a  Partnership  with  James 
Ballantyne,  162L  His  position  hi  society  at  this  period.  163.  Literary 
prqjects,  167-^  Visits  Wordsworth  and  the  Lake*,  179;  GUsland. 
18a    Appointed  Clerk  of  Seesion  and  vlsito  London,  lbl-192. 

1806-1809. — CommeaeeoMiDt  of  **  Mmradaa,-  19a  Appofaited  Secretary 
to  the  Coomiission  on  Scotch  Jori^Mnidenco,  20a  PnbHiniiiiii  of 
"Mamion.'*  200.  pamia%,  211 ;  of  «*  The  Life  and  Works  of  Dryden.*' 
211 ;  and  rarions  other  Works,  216-17.  Visit  of  Mr  Morritt.  and 
his  acoonnt  of  Scott's  Domestic  Life,  222L  Rupture  with  Constable 
ftCa,.231,pasitoi.  242.  Organisation  of  the  •'  Quarterly  Review.*' 
237.     Partnership  with  John  BaUantyne,  232,  241. 

1809-1812.^Visit  to  London. -24a  Theatrical  Anecdotes,  249.  PuMI- 
eation  of  **  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,*'  255.  Ezcmrsion  to  the  Hebrides, 
259.  Publication  of  **  The  Vision  of  Don  Roderick,'*  264.  Purchase 
of  Abbotsford,  2)7-277.  Correspondence  with  Lord  Byron,  272. 
Departure  firom  Asbestell,  27a 

1812-1814.— Visit  to  Rokeby  Park,  281.  PubUeation  of  **  Rokebgr," 
283,  and  •«  The  Bridal  of  Triermain,"  287.  Commereki  diffloulties, 
290,  294,  jNiMim.  Reconciliation  with  CoustaUe,  256,  291,  302. 
New  purdiBs^  of  land,  29a  Offered  the  Poet-Lanreatship,  298. 
Aflkfa- with  Henry  Weber,  ^7.  Publication  of,  'Swift's  Life  and 
Works,"  802.  -  Waverley,"  30i-ia  Voyage  to  Orkney,  Shetland, 
and  the  Hebrides,  319. 

1815-lbl6^-PnblicaHon  of  -The  Lord  of  the  Isles,"  318,  and  of 
••  Guy  Mannering,"  319-323.  Visit  to  London,  324.  Meeting  with 
Lord  Byron,  325.  Carltoo-Houss  Dinner,  328,  Excursion  to  Paris, 
332.  Publicatton  of  *•  The  Field  of  Waterloo,"  343;  •*  Paul's  Let- 
tors,"  3^6 ;  ••  The  Antiquary,**  349;  "  Harold  the  Dauntless,"  36^ ; 
and  of  the  first,  **  Tales  of  my  Landlord."  356. 

lbl7-l8l8.~Aspirss  to  be  a  Baron  of  Bscheqaer,  36a  First  attack  of 
eramp  in  the  stomach.  334.  Purchase  of  the  lands  of  Toftfteld,  or 
Huntley  Bum.  37a  Visited  by  Washtaigtun  Irving,  ^71.  Pnbliea- 
tkm  of  *•  Rob  Roy,"  378.  His  "  Den"  in  Castle  Street,  385.  His 
position  hi  society,  382,  patdm,  39JL  Publication  of  *"  The  Heart  of 
Midlothian,**  408. 

1818-1819.— Sketches  of  Abbotsford,  410,  pastim.  Sale  of  Copyrights  to 
Constable  for  €12.000, 42!J.  Serinus  illness.  430,  possfai,  442.  Pnb- 
IkatloB  of  **  The  Bride  of  Lammennoor  **  and  **  Legend  of  Montrose.* 
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4M.  DftmMtie  nOletioM,  444.     FubUeatioa   of  *•  iTaakoft,*-  44<. 
Sua^j  m»  Abbolaford,  4  50. 

1930. — RevMto  Loadoo,  456 ;  hit  Portrait  bj  Lawronec,  ib. ;  «M  Bittt 
by  Chantrvj,  458,  491,  49S.  Buromtcy  gaaetted  in  Mmrch^  4<cO  Ao> 
tumn  At  AbhoUford — Ho^pitalitie*  mnd  tporti,  46 l,|Mu«Mn.    Tistrd 

*  bj  Sir  Hiitnphrej  Davy  aad  i  tlien,  4fi6,  p«wte.  Pablicatinn  of 
•*  The  Abbot,"  478.  Tb«  Blaii^Adam  Chib.  4M.  At  WaJtoo  Hall : 
and  oontribiitM  to  John  BalUntyae'ii  **  Novalist'a  Lfbnury,"  48^3. 
President  of  the  Royal  Society,  488.  Poblkatioa  of  *«  Keatlvorth,"  494. 

lS31-1828.~Vi»itt  London  at  the  Coroaatioa  of  George  IV^  4i9. 
Antnmn  at  Abboteford,  494.  Viiit  of  Mr  and  Mrt  Lockbnrt,  «6.  ; 
of  Mr  ErKkina,  496.  Hit  *'  Livoe  of  the  NovteJiMS.'*  499.  •*  Priv^e 
Letter*."  503.  Second  ode  of  oopyrifhta,  504.  PublicatioB  nf  ^  The 
Pirare  506 ;  «'  The  Fortunrt  of  Nigel,'*  and  •'  HaUdoa  Hill.*'  5«l. 
Multiplied  editiotti  of  Ua  Works,  510.  Ezartions  dniiDc  the  vist 
to  Edinburgh  of  George  IV.,  511.  Vint  of  tiia  poet  Cntbbe,  514.- 
Fint  qrmpt  >m  of  apoplexy.  537.  Pnblloattoa  of  **  Peveril  ai  Oic 
Pealt,**  tfr.,  and  **  Qirntin  Diirwmrd,'*  586.  Third  mie  of  oopy. 
ri^rhta,  ib.  Visit  oi^Misc  Edgeworth  and  Mr  Adoiphns.  ft40.  Esenr- 
ftion  to  Clydexdale,  547.   Publication  of**  S*  Ronan'a  Well,*'  &49. 

lB34-1825.~Publieation  of  **  Redgauntlet,"  558 :  and  the  aMond  e*1i. 
tioa  of  *'  Swift,'*  554.  Cmnplotioa  of  Abliotafbrd  arraagvuients  ik, 
pattim.  Visit  of  Captain  Hall.  658.  Marriage  of  Us  eldest  aoa  and 
settlement  ot  Abbotsford,  561.  Vi«it  of  Constablo,  nnd  pr(^c«ti«'0 
of  •«  The  Misuollaoy,'*  563.  Publication  of  *•  Tales  of  Ihv  Cm«s- 
ders,"  566.  Exoanrion  to  Ireland.  568.  Visited  by  Tha«a»a  If  oore  at  ' 
Abbotsford,  584;  by  Mrs  Coutts  and  the  Dnke  of  8t  AJiMna.  ^r^^. 
Commercial  alarms,  594.  His  Dii«ry  commenced.  594.  Rctroepeirt 
of  his  connexion  with  Constalde  and  the  Ballantynoe,  COO. 

183ft>1837. — Catastrophe  of  his  sflhirs  in  the  duwnfiiU  of  Hurvt.  Coo- 
stable  and  Ballantyno.  606.  617.  L.l  0.000  borrowed  on  Abbetsfeirl 
too  late,  607.  Extracts  from  his  Diary  on  his  commercial  mi«l«r- 
tunes,  ib.  pastime  637  ;  and  on  his  domeatie  aflUotiona.  ib.  pmmim^ 
648*  Misoel I anoous  extracts,  ib^pnsnm.  Exeentee  a  trDSt-decd, 
617.  State  of  parties  in  connexion.  620.  PnblicntioA  of  '*  Mai«eb«'a 
Letter*,'*  634.  Final  departure  from  89  Ckstle  Street  «;35'Y«.  ni- 
nes* of  Lady  Scott,  637,  patHtk.  Publication  of  ••  Woodstook,**  6*0. 
First  arowiU  of  aathomhip,  631.  Death  of  Lady  Scott,  CSV  Pro- 
posal toliim  of  matrimony,  641.  Jonmpy  to  London  and  Paris,  45. 
Oommaoded  by  King  George  IV.  to  Windsor.  648.  Reram  and  ro- 
moral  to  lodgings  645.  Public  avowal  of  Authondiip  at  the  Tbearrt- 
cal  Fund  Dinner,  653.  Publicatioa  of  '*  The  Life  of  Rnoua|4krte,  "687 

1827.1829.— Publication  of  "Miacellaneoas  Proae  Works."  in  «  toI*. 
8to,  663.  Autumn  at  Abbotsford.  663-678.  Visit  of  Mr  Adolpbns, 
664.  Controversy  with  General  Goorga'd,  667.  Sxearaion  to  Ha- 
vensworth.  Durtiam,  and  meeting  witii  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  670. 
Publication  of  the  first  '*  Chronicles  of  the  Canoogate,  67  8-7 f;.  At- 
fkir  of  Abud  &  Co.,  674.  Resitlence  at  SaMdwick  Place,  and  painful 
scene  there,  678.  Publication  of  the  first  "  Tales  of  a  Grandilith«T," 
67 9.  Joint  re>parchAse,  with  Mr  Cadell,  of  fha  Waverley  oopyr^ghts 
for  £8500,  680.  Christmas  at  Abbotsford,  ib.  Plan  of  the  *  CH>«a 
Maomtm"  681.  Writes^  Two  Religious  Disontiraea,"  ^88$.  cfon- 
trihutions  to  '*  The  Keepaske,"  686.  Publication  of  -  The  T»zr 
Maid  of  Perth/'  687.  Visits  London,  MS.   Retimia  by  ]tokMi7,01. 
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CtoUfla,  699.  Sxconlon  to  C^fdeadtle,  «M.  Writea  *•  The  Hte. 
torj  cf  Scotland  "  for'**  Lardner't  CyelopttdlA,**  696.  Poblieatloo  of 
M  Anna  c^Galentein,'*  €97.  Publication  and  tnoocM  of  dia  **  Opus 
Magmm"  700.  Merfntat  attack— «upping,  16.  Death  and  apitaph 
of  Thomaa  Purdic,  701-2. 

199(^1891.— PubHcatioo  of  **  Auohindrane.**  709.  Apopletio  Mlsore. 
704,  719.  Publication  of  **Letten  on  Demonology,"  and  foorth  se- 
rlca  of  **  Tales  of  a  Grandfather."  709.  Recign^ion  of  the  Clerk- 
•hip  of  Secaion,  tft.  Oflfiera  of  a  penekm*  and  of  the  rank  0i  Privj 
CouKMlior,  declined,  706*7.  A  accond  overtnre  of  matriuonj,  707. 
Admonition  to  the  oitiseBa  of  Edinburgh  on  the  rceepf  ion  of  King 
CharlN  X.  of  Franco,  710.  Viaita  of  the  French  exiled  noblcaac, 
711.  Unpleasant  diaouaiioa  with  Meaars  BaUantjne  and  Gadell,  714, 
j»Mate»73L  Scoond  diWdend  to  crediton,  and  their  gift  to  him  of 
the  Ubmry,  &o.  at  AbboCsford,  718.  Fourth  Letter  of  "  Malachi  " 
written  and  auppreaaed,  7 19-10.  Reaidence  with  Mr  Cadell  in  Atbol  1 
Cr«aoent,  799.  HU  imi  will  executed.  794-26.  Oppoaitkn  to  the 
Parliamentarj  Reform  Bill,  726.    Insulted  at  Jedburgh,  727-799. 

1991-1882.— Apopletio  paraljala,  72S.  Election  aoenea  at  Jedburgh 
•nd  SelkirlK,  782.  Laat  interview  with  Ballantyne,  796.  Sxcurdon 
to  Doqglaadala,  786.  Hia  laat  winter  at  AbboUford,  749.  RcKtlrea 
on  an  ezcuraion  to  Italj— a  GoTemment  frigate  prepared  for  hii 
tofage,  <6.  Laat  Tiait  to  Smailholm,  Beraeraide.  Ac.  745.  Farewell 
visit  to  Wordaworth,  747.  Departure  for  London,  749.  Arrival  at 
Portamonth,  769.  Vojago  in  tlie  Barham,  764.  Arrival  at  Malta, 
769  ;  Naples,  766  ;  Borne,  76S ;  Venica,  ate.  766.  Fatal  aUnek  uo 
the  Rhjrne,  near  Nimeguen— **  the  crowning  blow,"  767.  Arrival  in 
London— Jermjm  Street,  tb.  Vojage  to  Edinburgh,  770.  Journcj 
to  Abbotaford.  772 ;  and  laat  dajs  there,  772-779. 

Hto  death.  Slat  September. 779. 

—  funeral,  7  HO. 

—  character,  aummaiy  oi;  peraonnl,  literary,  and  poUtkal,  781. 

—  last  wlU,  and  state  of  hia  affisira,  804. 
Monumenta  to  his  memorj,  809-808. 
PortralU,  228,  689,  998.  811. 

Busts,  468,  811. 
Stotuea,  694,  807,  819. 


Scott,  L«lj,  of  Abbotsford,  in 
earlj  married  Ufe,  102.  122, 
181.  Anecdote  oC  and  Jeftey. 
206.  Drawiaf.room  anecdote, 
940.  Beeeptkm  of  American 
tonriats,  429.  lllneas  of,  627, 
poisfai.  Death,  696;  and  fb- 
neraU  989. 

Scott's   raminiaoeneaa    of, 

992. 

267,   269,   979,   901,     966, 

989,  699,  799. 

-  Anne,  aecond  dau|^ter  of 
Sir  Walter,  972,  976.  Anee- 
doto  of  the  egg,  426.  The 
**Ladx  Anne,"  467.  Aceom- 
[tunlaa  her  fwthitr  to  Ireland, 


669,  676.  Dutiful  devotion  of, 
692,  696,  688,  jMM<m.  Letter 
fkvm  CarUale,  692.  Acoompa- 
niea  her  Ihther  to  London,  Italy, 
&c ,  749.    Death  of,  900-1. 

Scott,  Anne,  second  daughter  of 
Sir  Walter,  644,  610,  692,  644, 
701,  728,  726. 

— ~  Anne,  aiater  of  Sir  Walter, 
11,  109, 110. 

Anne,  niece  of  Sir  Waltrr, 

688. 

Charles,  aecoad  aon  of  Sir 

Walter,  aseompanies  Waslilny- 
ton  Ining  to  Melfoss  Abbey, 
972.  Sent  to  Lampeter  in 
Wales,  494;   to   OxiDrd,  667. 
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Walter,  «$^  «**«.:  Mw  n  K  rf». 

■^ —  OMriH,  £•«.  fltf  Vaahicx, 
780. 

—  O^afel,  f cmrtk   krvCfaflr  «r 
Sfa*  Walx«r.  IS.     riJi   -iwiai 
CBM   oC,   247;    and     ft  Hi.  iAl 
OMtritioo    ot  8r  Wakw  n^ 
ganiinf  him,  C«7. 

—  Mr.  of  DuMKfteli.  1«. 

—  -  LaAj  Diua.  »S. 

—  Dr.  of  OwBke.  41S«  «SX 

—  La^jr  PnuioM»  IIS. 

—  Hugii.  Baq.  of  HarAeaw  af- 
t«n>aria  Lord  Folwsth,  ••; 
780. 

—  Xri,  of  HardcB,  aids  Seott 
Ml  bit  German  studicB,  90. 
L««ter  from,  91. 

roU  779. 

—  Hcttry.  Eaqjn  now  Lord  Fol- 

->     49mtu  Mut  of  Sir  Walter, 

-  Jkr>h»,  V^jor,  Mcond  brother 
M  >i.t  Walter,  11,  269.  ZU. 
jv«.  1  »r.)  chMnctn  of,  949. 

.^.a.>w  F««.  of  Gala,  SSS,  997, 
>»■«*     •  .»•»  a. 

V«»  Va':i.  779. 

..'\>-  ^1.  Robert,  nnde  of  SSr 
«  •;>  ■  :'/v  ^9.  His  beqoMt 
^  >k>^v  «KK  4««th,  149. 

%>  -.v  <H  4  vvic»s  brother  of  Sir 
'%     u      . ». 

>^ .  J  ^  KjAft  daughter  of 
>«  «»'•.'.  fcxrcdote  of,  267, 
^>-w  >  *L>2  »»  31r  Lodthart, 
%!.  ■       x<s    %•*  ;.«oiAart. 

•  V  ,..«^  X  ^  Wvtber  of  Sir 
^  >  ^o  .  « .  ^  Hi<  appoint- 
^>^  ««  «*«  li«>t«tc'r>Uouw, 
t^jh     ^«^«   «^  ;^»J,     Letter 
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Un  Thomaa,  tiat« 
8h>  Walter.  IS,  lie.  7€8^ 
Thomas,  at  Crailia^,  IC 
Waltrr,  fiitherof  Sir  WaHer, 
Character  oC;  ib^  S7.   Mar- 
Anne  Ratherford.  9. 
oC  19.  His  dmth,  199. 
—  Xr«  Walter,  mother  «f  Sta> 
WalWr.   9.     CharaeCrr  of  M, 
SM.     Seq^'a   Lcttets    to,   9t. 
Her  dmth  and  diameter,  444. 
■ —  Linit,>Colea«l«  the  late  Sh* 
Walter  ScoCt,  eldest  ooa  of  the 
Fod.  anecdote  of;  2S7-8,     At 
the  foot-ball  amteh  oa  Outer- 
hangh.  944.     A  coraet  ia  the 
19th  Eeghacatof  Hussars,  449, 
Xarried  to  Min  Jobson,   M3. 
Gaartted  as  Captaia  of  Haasar«. 
ifc.      Abroad   for    health.  79e. 
Accompaaies  hisiSather  to  Malta. 
Kaplcs,  ftc^  749;  and  attends 
on  hhn  ia  his  last  iilncaa,  7fifi, 
779.    Ooaunaadcr  of  the  Ifltik 
HoBssrs  at  Madras,  80S. 
mate  of  his  chamcter,  ifti. 
death,  909. 
—•affairs  of^  after 
death.  905. 

Letter  to.  496. 

972,    963,  Ml«  §73.    919, 

999<40,  979.  726,  729. 

Mrs  Walter,  now  Liriy  Seott. 

972,  919,  609. 

Csptain  Walter,  of  Satdbe&s, 

769. 

William,  Baq.  of  Baaban, 

19.  n^  780. 

Scottish 
oBumtici^ 

jurispnidence.  200. 

SccTN?  of  Soottt  reamrla 
790-1. 

Selldrfc,  ststoe  of  Scott  in,  807. 

Svion  o\  949,  495. 

Senior,   Mr,   hii   Seriew   of 
•*WaverIej  KoTels.'*  906. 

Serraata,  domestic^  Sootra 
ment  of.  464-9. 

trareUing  expenses  of,  €4S. 

Sessloa,  Court  of,  Seott  appolatsdl 
as  a  Cleric  of.  181.  189. 
ties  of  the  office^  190. 


Seott's  r»- 

oi;7S8. 
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SewMd,    Mta  Anna,  Lichfield, 
178.   Vbitvd  by  Soott,  197.  Her 
••  Poeticftl  Works,'*  3  vols.  340, 
S54 ;  and  **  Letters,**  in  6  toIa.  ib. 

Shandwick  Place,  Scotra  residence 
there,  678.  A  painful  acvoe 
at,  ib. 

Sharpehooters,  The  Border,  raised 
by  Scott,  444. 

ShefReld  knife,  anecdote  of,  S88. 

ShapherdfSir  Snmael,  Lord  Chief- 
Baron  588. 

Shitlinglaw,  Joeeph,  Dandck, 
868, 788. 

Shortrede,  Mr  Andrew,  note  bjt 
548. 

Mr  Robert,  Sherlff-fnbstitnte 

of  Roxburghshire,  66,  101, 
474.  Death  and  character  of, 
699. 

Mr  John  Elliot,  68. 

-  Thomas,  474. 
Sfddons,  Mrs.  SAO. 

Mr  Henry,  381. 

Sidmouth,  Lord,  426,  489. 

«*  Sir  Beris  of  Hampton,"  roroanoe 
of,  768. 

<'Sia  TaisraVM,*'  romance  of, 
127,  139,  138.  PiibUcation  of, 
146. 

Skene,  James,  Esq.  of  Rubislaw, 
his  flrht  aoqualntanoe  with 
Scott,  98.  Reminiscences  of 
Scott,  173,  889,  447,  616.  Let- 
terfrom  Scott  U>«  on  Graham's 
Island.  785. 

629,  650,  728,  746. 

Mrs,  witness  of  a  paiaftal 

scene  with  Scott,  678. 

Spalding  Club,  583. 

Speculative   Society.   The,  Scott 

a  member  of,  61,  n. 
Spencer,  Earl,  188. 

Hon.     W.  R  .,    Unea    of, 

647. 

Spenser,  S3. 

fltalkcr,  Mr,  19. 

Stanhope,  Lady  Hatter,  161. 

Steele,    Mr  John,  his  statue  of 

Soott.  807,  813. 
Steirenaon,  John,   ••  Tnu  Joct,* 

601. 

Robert,  Esq.,  engineer,  809. 

tftnart.  Prince  Chnrles,  monument 

elf  at  Roma  768. 


Stewart,  Alasaader,  of  ISTarna* 
hyle,  46. 

General  David,  of  Garth, 

618,  630. 

Dugald,  Profeaaor  of  Moral 

Philosophy,  88,  92. 

Sir  Henry    of    Alfainton, 

647. 

Sir  James   of   Allanbank, 

694,  809. 

Stoddart,    Sir    John,    133,  ]67, 

766. 
Street,  Mrs  Cella,  7 13,.  18,  n. 
Strutliers,  Mr  John,  Ohisgow,  330. 
Strutt's  Romunce  of  **  Qneenhoo 

hall,**  317. 
Stuart,  Lady  Lonlaa,  letter  from, 

on  Jiwile  Deans,  408.    Soott's 

letter   to,  on  the  death  of  his 

mother,  444.  -  Letter  to,  600. 

113,332,  680. 

Suicide,  a  caso  of,  048. 
Superstition,    **  DIatofuot   en," 

propoead,  686*7. 
'*  SoaoaoN*s    D*ooHTia,  Tni," 

Ule  of,  published  in  Nor.  1897, 

678. 
Swanston,    John,     Abbotsford, 

729. 
••  SwfrT^s  Lira  and  Woa«,*»  19 
.    eols.,  piibUshed  by  Scott,  317, 

340,  80^ 
— >-  Dr  Jpnathan,  eliaraotar  of, 

808,  5741  788. 
Sykea,  Slr/Mn  681. 
Sydney  Smith,  Rot.,  310. 

T. 
TaiaoT,  Sir  George,  768. 
Tabl«i  Talk   of  Scott,    880,  464, 

641. 
**  Tales  or  tmb  CausADtas,*'   4 

ToU,  668,  666,  publication   of, 

in  1826,  666. 
*'  Tales  or   a    GaANDrATRm,*' 

Ist  series,   8    vola.;    origin  of 

their   compoaltion,    656,    661, 

671 ;  published    in    December 

1837.  C79. 
Sd  series,  8  eola,  published 

in  1838,  698. 
— —  84i  series,  8  vola,  pubUshcd, 

in  December  1829.  699. 
—-^  4ih  series,  8to1s.  (Feaitce), 

publication  of,  in  1880%  7()6. 
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*•  T4^«  09  irr  Lawolobb,'*  lit 
•eries,  4  toU.,  pablleatioD  of»  by 
Momj  and  Blaekwood.  352. 
poMim,  360.  5ei  •'  Th€  Black 
Dwarf/"  and  "  OM  Mortality." 

2d  MiiM,  4  irola..  379.  See 

*•  HMiff  of  Xidtotkian.*' 

3d  lerieft,  429,  442.     iSM 

and  '*X4y«ii€l  o/ 
-"•—  4tfa  Miie*.  4  vols 

Uon  of.    In  1831.   749.      Se€ 

**  OMml  Rob4rt  of  Foria,"  and 

'*OattU  Damt^erwu:' 
~— '  a  iimrlow  aaiiM  «f,  anoonn- 

ced,428. 
••  Tfelas  of  Terror,  Apoloc?  *■»•♦" 

tha  fint  •pecimcn  of  the  Ballan- 

tyne  Pma.  116, 121. 
•» of  Wonder,"  bf  LawU, 

105,  poMim,  127. 
**  Taluk  AM,  Tbi."   Am  **  T^U$ 

^  tk»  OrnmtUn.*^ 
Taylor'a  William,  tramlnCion  of 

BQrger'i  •*  Leiiare^''  86. 
Tarry,  Daniel,  comedian,  Scott'i 

InUmacy     with,     252.       Hie 

draoMi  of  Ovf  Mauntringy  349. 

Peconiary    ioae  to    Soott    by, 

632.     Vieited  by  Scott  at  the 

Adelphi,  644.    Death  of,  699. 

294, 365,  503, 507.  627. 

WalUr  Soott,  366. 

Theatre .    St6  BdhtbwffK 
Theatrical  Fond   dinner,  Soott't 

avowal  of  Authorship  at,  6oi2. 
"  Thomas  o*  Twiszlehope,**  69. 
Thomson,  Rev.  George,  tutor  at 

Abbotalbrd,    279.    Death    of; 

800l 

George,  Esq.,  402, 47a 

Thomas,    Bsq.,    Advocate, 

2  9,  422,624,533,6601. 723, 

812. 
Ticknor,lfr,  of  Boston,  810. 
Ti^tfteid^  lands  of.  purcfassed  by 

Scott,  andnamcd  Huntley  Burn, 

370. 
Torwoodlee,  428. 
Toryism  of  Scott,  716. 
Train,  Mr  Joseph,  poams  of,  317; 

usefhl  to  Soott  in  antiqaarian 

collecting,  318.    Suggestions  to 

Soott  r^psrding  *•  Old  Horta. 

Uty,"  360.  Gift  to  Scott  of  Bob 


Boyti  parsa,  sk ;  and  fh« 

laoe  chair,  657. 
•*  TVcO^reoAm.**  79;  sUvar 

of.  Mil,  81. 
Taaberry  Castle.  317. 
Tumor,  J.  ML  W.,  Esq  «  R. . 

Abbotsford,    Bem^a-ddo. 

745. 
'*  Tufoimlp,  th^^rmt,*'  606. 
Tweed  rircr,  li9,  195.  238,  S70 

374.376.  471.779;  -i 

and  dark,"  667. 
"Two  Daovaaa,  Tn,*"   tala  af. 

published  in  NoTcmbar   18S7, 

bTa 

U. 

UMin,  Ur  Jahtt,  Toflflaid,  473. 

V. 
▼■Kfcs,  S»>ttat,766. 
Victoria,    PrinoMS.  now    Qossn. 

Soott  presented  to*  690. 
"  yisiOMAaT,Tu,"  pwWWiattow  ai, 

444. 
»  Viiita  of  threa  daya,**  6681 «. 
Voltaire,  462. 
Volunteer  mania  m 

168. 
Volgar,  its  true  meaniaf ,  676. 


WALKim,  Admiral,  Sir  Baldwin, 
755. 

.— *•  BoT.  Hr,  Donottsr.  69. 

Helen,  Scott's  nMnament  to, 

752. 

•«  Waitadmoor.**  tale  of.  563. 

Walton  Hall  viaited  by  Sir  Wal> 
ter  and  Mr  Loekhart,  48S. 

Watdi,  simile  of  a,  727. 

Watt,  Robert,  exrentton  at,  8S. 

Watson,  Dr  Tbomas,  77L 

-  WAvaaLEi."  3  Vols.  138.  170; 
MS.  of.  261,  299,  305. 
of  Constable  for  the 
right,  SOS.  PttbUcatSon  «f,  hi 
3  Tols.  in  1814.  SOS,  313.  Aaee- 
dote  of  its  eompotidoa.  307. 

Waviklt  Kotei^  MSS.  of.  gift- 
ed to  Constabla  by  Soott.  667; 
award  of  their  right  of  vcst- 
ipent,  679. 

48  vols.,  (The  "  Opta  M^ 

numT)  with  iA>fe^6ai,  (]93» 


INDEX. 
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PuUiefttion  and  mccesiof,  700, 
709,  718,  719  .  Soott't  avowal 
of  their  authorship,  681,  662. 
Karnes  of  persons  In  the  secret 
of,  654.  CoPTKioBTS  of,  so- 
cored,  hy  joint  purchase  of 
Sir  Walter  and  Mr  Cadell,  for 
£8ft00,  680. 

MTliale,  Mr  Laaeelot,  Kelso,  81. 

WttrnclifiB,  Lord,  806. 

W«alfb  and  ranli,  remarks  on 
Soott'i  estimate  of, ^89,  690. 

Weber,  Henry,  melancholy  case 
of,  800. 

W^ellcsley,  Marquis  of,  671. 

Wellington,  the  Duke  of,  Soott 
flrat  presented  to,  886.  Scott's 
admiration  of,  840,  841,  n. 
Style  of  debating,  643.  Meet- 
ing witii  Soott  at  Durham  and 
Rarensworth  Castles,  670 . 

467,  626,  642,  716,  760. 

I^ckloir,  excursion  into,  671. 

Wilkes,  John,  266. 

WiUde,  Sir  Darid,  his  (portraits  of 
Scott,  811. 

Williams,  Rev.  Archdeacon,  484, 
716,  744,781. 

Wilson,  Professor  John,  188; 
▼isits  Abbotsford,  411;  and 
Storrs,  681. 

426,  662,  807. 

Wines,  Seott's  taste  for,  397. 

Windermere,  681. 

Windsor  Lodge  in  the  Forest, 
Soott  commanded  to,  648. 


Winstanley,  Mr,  auctiontftt,  294. 

Woman,  in  Fife,  misfortunes  of  a, 
678. 

Wood,  Sir  Alex.,  84,  87. 

Woodhouselee,  Lord,  194. 

**  WOOMTOOK."  3  Tols.,  697. 
publication  of  in   April   1826, 
680. 

Woolaston,  Dr,  466,  poMinl, 

Wordsworth,  William,  Esq.,  tlfeits 
Scott  atLasswade,  141.  Scott's 
visit  to,  179.  Visit  to  Storrs, 
681.  His  farewell  Tisit  to  Ab- 
botsford, 747.  Lines  fW»m  his 
*'  Yarrow  Revisited,"  749. 

201,  289. 

Miss,  747-48. 

Wright,  Thos.  Guthrie,  Esq.,  ^H 
reminiscences  of  Scott,  198. 

William,  Esq.  of  Lincoln's 

Inn,  694. 

Writings  of  Scott,  their  morali^, 
796.  Genius,  797.  Imitations 
of,  797-8 ;  and  tenden<7,  798, 
799. 

Wynn,  Right  Hon.  C  W  ••  <>90. 


Tarxow  RiTia.  162-4,  640. 
York,  Duke  of,  (1822),  626. 
Toung,  Charles,  Esq.,  Tragedian, 
249. 

Miss,  of  Hawick,  704. 

ideas,  674. 
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